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TO  HIS  GRACE, 

HUGH,  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

In  dedicating  to  Your  Grace  the  accompanying 
Volumes,  I  am  anxious  to  show  how  fully  I  appreciate  the 
encouragement  which  your  ancestors  and  yourself  have  always 
given  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  more  especially  to  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  How 
much  the  British  Arboretum  is  indebted  to  the  noble  family  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  from 
America  during  the  last  century,  is  evinced  by  the  Hortus 
Kewensisj  MUIer^s  Dictionary^  and  other  works  which  record 
the  names  of  the  first  introducers  of  foreign  plants ;  and  how 
various  and  magnificent  are  the  specimens  of  foreign  trees  which 
exist  in  the  grounds  at  Syon,  the  numerous  portraits  of  tliem 
which  are  given  in  the  Volumes  now  submitted  to  the  public 
bear  ample  testimony. 

For  the  kindness  which  Your  Grace  has  evinced,  in  having  had 
these  portraits  made  expressly  for  my  work,  I  am  desirous  that 
this  dedication  should  be  considered  as  a  public  memorial  of  my 
lasting  gratitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  Grace^s 

Very  obedient  humble  Servant, 

The  Author. 
Bayswater,  May  20.  1838. 
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PREFACE. 


j?HB  main  object  which  induced  the  author  to  undertake  this  Work  was,  the 
hope  of  diffusing  more  generally,  among  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  a  taste 
for  introducing  a  greater  yariety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  plantations  and 
pleasure-grounds.  He  had  observed,  for  a  number  of  years,  that,  though  many 
new  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  were  annually  introduced  from  foreign 
countries  into  our  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries,  yet  the  spread  of  these 
plants  in  the  grounds  of  country  residences  was  comparatively  slow ;  and  that 
not  only  the  new  sorts  were  n^lected,  but  many  of  the  fine  old  species  and 
varieties,  which  had  been  in  British  nurseries  for  upwards  of  a  century,  were 
forgotten  by  planters,  and  had  ceased  to  be  propagated  by  commercial  gardeners. 
In  short,  it  appeared  to  the  author,  that  the  general  taste  of  the  country  for 
trees  and  shrubs  bore  no  just  proportion  to  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  it 
for  fruits,  culinary  productions,  and  flowers.  It  also  appeared  to  him,  that, 
while  the  numerous  horticultural  societies  now  established  in  the  British 
Islands  had  powerfully  promoted  the  general  taste  for  horticultural  and  flori- 
cultural  productions,  they  had  rather  neglected  arboriculture  and  landscape- 
gardening. 

Viewing  trees  and  shrubs  as,  next  to  buildings,  the  most  important  ornaments 
which  can  be  introduced  into  a  country ;  and  considering  them,  in  this  respect, 
greatiy  superior  to  herbaceous  plants,  firom  the  little  care  that  trees  and  shrubs 
require  when  once  properly  planted,  and  thdr  magnitude,  and  permanent  in- 
fluence when  grown  up,  on  the  general  scenery  of  the  country ;  the  author  felt 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  great  importance  of  their  more  general  distribution 
and  culture.  In  order  to  impress  this  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  and  their 
families,  and  especially  on  the  rising  generation  among  them,  he  thought  it 
best  to  adopt,  as  the  main  feature  of  his  plan,  the  description  and  portraiture 
of  such  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  actually  in  cultivation 
in  the  country,  and  as  grow  vigorously  in  it;  referring  to  gardens  or  grounds 
within  a  limited  distance  of  London,  where  these  species  or  varieties  may  be 
seen  in  a  living  state,  and  to  nurseries  where  they  are  propagated  for  sale,  and 
stating  the  price  for  which  they  might  be  purchased  in  England,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  North  America.  He  has  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  not  only 
botanical  specimens,  but  portraits  of  the  greater  number  of  species  of  trees ;  in 
order,  by  a  palpable  representation  of  their  forms  and  magnitudes,  to  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  These  pictorial  illustrations  are 
of  two  kinds :  first,  portraits  of  trees  often  or  twelve  years'  growth,  taken  firom 
specimens  growing  in  1834,  1835,  or  1836,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  all 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft. ;  and,  secondly,  of  full-grown  trees,  also 
all  drawn  to  one  scale,  viz.  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  and  for  the  most  part  growing  within 
the  same  distance  of  London. 
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The  use  of  the  first  class  of  portraits  is,  to  give  a  palpable  idea  of  the  general 
magnitude,  form,  and  character,  which  difierent  species  and  varieties  assume 
when  growing  in  the  same  soil  and  climate,  even  in  so  short  a  period  as  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  planting.  A  slight  comparative  view  of  these  portraits  shows 
that  the  growth  of  some  trees  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  others ;  and  that 
while  the  species  of  some  genera  when  young  are  comparatively  monotonous 
in  their  general  form,  those  of  the  species  of  other  genera  of  the  same  age  have 
marked  and  characteristic  features.  Hence  the  valual^e  assistance  afibrded 
by  such  portraits  in  the  choice  of  trees  for  the  purposes  of  landscape-garden- 
ing. To  solve  the  problem  of  ascertaining  the  species  capable  of  producing 
any  desired  effect  of  wood,  or  of  trees,  in  a  given  locality,  and  in  a  given  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  portraits  which  are  contained  in  the  last 
four  volumes  of  this  Work,  and  to  select  those  species,  the  portraits  of  which 
exhibit  trees  of  such  forms  and  magnitudes  as  will  produce  the  effect  desired. 

The  second  dass  of  portraits  represents  full-grown  trees  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  of  which  portraits  in  their  young  state  are  given ;  and  these,  for 
the  greater  part,  are  drawn  from  trees  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  to  one  scale.  The  object  in  giving  these 
portraits  of  full-grown  trees  is,  to  show  the  magnitude  and  character  which 
particular  species  attmn  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  planter,  not  only  in  many  particulars  having  reference  to  pictorial  eflfect, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  trees  as  productive  of  timber,  shelter, 
and  shade. 

These  portraits  of  trees  in  their  young  and  mature  state,  which  are  contained 
in  the  last  four  volumes,  together  with  the  engraved  botanical  specimens,  and 
the  scientific  and  popular  descriptions  contained  in  the  four  volumes  of  letter- 
press, are  calculated,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  create  that  interest  in  trees  and 
shrubs  in  those  who  have  not  previously  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
to  produce  which,  as  already  observed,  has  been  his  grand  object  in  under- 
taking this  Work. 

In  addition  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
the  country,  and  which  are  purchasable  in  British  nurseries,  those  of  more 
recent  introduction,  which  are  comparatively  scarce,  are  also  described  or 
noticed;  as  are  some  which  were  introduced  at  former  periods,  and  have  been 
lost,  and  others  which  are  known  to  botanists,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

Besides  notices  of  new  and  little  known  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  or  of 
such  as  are  described  by  botanists  but  not  yet  introduced,  some  attention 
has  been  paid  throughout  the  Work  to  trees  and  shrubs  which,  though  they 
will  stand  through  the  winter  in  mild  seasons,  without  protection  in  favourable 
situations,  or  with  protection  in  situations  and  seasons  less  favourable,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  yet  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  purposes,  and 
are  therefore  generally  described  by  gardeners  as  only  half-hardy.  These 
half-hardy  species  have  been  noticed,  because  there  is  perhaps  no  scene  in 
a  British  garden  more  interesting,  than  one  in  which  the  plants  of  warm 
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oouBtries,  uraally  seen  in  green-houses  or  conservatories,  appear  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  in  the  open  air ;  and  also  because  the  culture  and  management  of 
sndi  plants  call  forth  a  higher  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  and  attention 
en  the  part  of  the  gardener,  and  therefore  contribute  to  his  improvement  and 
consequent  usefulness.  Half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
are  genendly  cultivated  against  what  is  in  this  Work  called  a  conservative  wall ; 
that  is,  a  wall  which  may  be  flued  or  not  according  to  circumstances,  but  which 
adsaits  of  putting  up  a  temporary  projecting  roof,  or  some  other  means  of 
protection,  during  the  winter  season.  Such  walls  are  at  present  not  very 
generally  in  use  for  ornamental  exotics ;  but  so  great  are  the  interest  and 
beauty  which  they  are  calculated  to  display  when  properly  designed,  planted, 
and  managed,  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  probably  be  as  general  as  fruit 
walls;  and,  as  ornaments  to  a  country  residence,  connected  with  the  flower- 
garden  and  shrubbery^  will  be  considered  as  ranking  next  to  the  copiservatory 
and  the  green-house. 

Having  given  this  notice  of  the  objects  which  have  led  to  the  undertaking 
of  tins  Work,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  in  it,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Introduction,  apd  to  the  Explanatory  References  which  pre* 
cede  the  Tal^  of  Cont^ots,  for  further  details.. 

The  engraving  and  printing  of  thb  Work,  for  whidi  collections  had  been 
making  for  several  years  (see  the  Gardenet's  MagasAney  vol.  vi.,  for  1830, 
p.  582.  and  p.  718.),  was  begun  in  August,  1834 ;  and  it  has  been  published  in 
Kumbers,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1835,  and  the  63d  and 
last  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1838.  It  was  originally  intended  to  include  in 
it  a  generalisatioo  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
climates;  but,  finding  the  Work  had  increased  to  more  than  double  the 
extent  originally  contemplated,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  publish  the 
genenilisation  alluded  to  separately ;  and  it  will  accordingly  appear  at  some 
iittare  time,  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  an  EttcyckjMsdia  oj  ArbwicuUure* 

It  now  remains  for  the  auth<Nr  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  nu- 
merous persons  who  have  given  him  infcmnation  for  this  Work.  He  refers  to 
the  List  of  Contributors,  p.  xv.,  and  to  every  individual  there  named  he  b^s 
to  return  his  most  sincere  thanks.  He  thanks,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  for  having  granted  him 
permission  to  take  portraits  of  the  trees  in  the  Society's  Churden,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  make  drawings  from  the  botanical  specimens  sent  home  by  Douglas 
abd  others,  in  their  herbarium ;  as  well  as  for  the  information  communicated 
by  their  head  gardener,  Mr.  Bfunro,  and  the  foreman  of  their  arboretum,  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  reference  to 
dietr  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  for  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
hap9e  at  all  times,  during  the  last  ten  years,  rince  he  began  to  prepare  for  this 
Work,  not  only  allowed  him  to  send  artists  to  make  drawings,  and  supplied 
him  with  speomens,  but  permitted  him  to  seltfct  these  himself;  and,  in  short, 
to  use  thdr  unrivalled  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  as  if  it  had  ]>eett 
his  own.  To  the  Linnean  Society,  and  their  librarian.  Professor  Don,  the 
author  is  much  indebted  for  the  loan  of  books,  and  for  permission  to  examine 
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the  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Linnean  herbarium ;  as  he  is  ta 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq^  y.P.L.S.,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  his  magnificent  library 
and  unique  herbarium,  and  for  the  living  specimens  of  the  Conifers  from 
Boyton ;  and  to  W.  T.  Aiton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  H.$.,&c.,  Her  Majesty's  Garden- 
Director  at  Kew,  for  specimens  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  there, 
for  die  loan  of  manuscripts,  and  for  other  valuable  information  and  assistance, 
communicated  either  directly  by  himself,  or  through  that  scientific  and  assidu<« 
ous  botanist  and  cultivator,  Mr.  Smith,  foreman  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden. 

To  Hjs  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  author  is  indebted,  not 
only  for  access  for  himself  and  artists  to  examine  and  take  portraits  of  the 
splendid  exotic  trees  at  Syon,  but  for  drawings  of  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
of  the  largest  and  rarest  of  those  trees,  made  for  this  Work  by  G.  R. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  and  also  for  engravings  from  several 
of  the  largest  of  these  drawings.  To  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Royal 
he  18  obliged  for  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  noble  trees  in  the  park 
at  Studley,  that  lady  having  employed  a  London  artist,  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq., 
for  several  months  for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  the  Rev*  J.  Charnock,  for  di- 
recting the  measurements,  and  supplying  interesting  information  respecting 
those  trees.  To  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater  he  is  indebted  for  portraits  of 
the  gigantic  beeches  at  Ashridge :  and  to  Lady  Grenville,  for  permission  to  take 
drawings,  and  for  numerous  specimens  of  the  ilbietine  in  the  magnificent 
pinetum  at  Dropmore ;  and  to  Her  Ladyship's  intelligent  and  most  industrious 
gardener,  Mr.  Frost,  for  supplying  valuable  information  respecting  their  culture 
and  management,  and  for  lending  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Portraits  of 
trees,  and  many  specimens,  have  also  been  sent  by  various  other  persons  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  names,  lest  any  individual 
should  be  by  chance  omitted,  it  is  not  endeavoured  here  to  enumerate. 

The  author  is  also  indebted,  for  portraits,  specimens,  and  information,  to 
various  amateurs  and  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  correspond- 
ents in  North  America  and  Australia ;  and  more  especially  to  M.  Alphonse 
De  Candolle  of  Geneva ;  to  M.  Andr^  ACchaux,  M.  Vilmorin,  M.  Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps,and  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  of  Paris ;  to  Baron  Jacquin,  and  M. 
Charles  Ranch,  of  Vienna ;  to  Professor  Reinwardt,  Leyden ;  Professor  Kops, 
Utrecht ;  M.  Otto,  Berlin ;  Messrs.  Booth,  Hamburg ;  Professor  Schouw 
and  M.  Petersen,  Copenhagen;  Bishop  Agardh,  Carlstadt,  Sweden;  Dr. 
Fischer,  Petersburg;  M.  Fintelman,  Moscow;  M.  Descemet,  Odessa;  Sr. 
G.  Manetti,  Monza,  near  Milan ;  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  Naples ; 
Dr.  Mease,  Philadelphia ;  Col.  Carr,  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden ;  and  Johb 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General's  office,  Sydney. 

In  the  literary  department  the  author  received  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  lists  of  Fungi  inhabiting  different  spe- 
cies of  trees ;  of  J.  O.Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological 
Society, for  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  Insects  infesting  difierent  species ; 
of  Wm.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  of  M.  Audouin,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  Professor  of  Entomology,  for  information  respecting  the  species 
of  Sc<51ytu8  injurious  to  the  elm ;  of  Mr.  John  Denson,  A.L.S.,  in  drawing  up 
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the  characters  of  the  Orders  and  Genera,  and  generally  for  what  may  be 
considered  the  botanical  department  of  this  Work,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  end  of  the  genus  5&lix.  He  is,  also,  indebted  to  W.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt, 
Norfolk,  for  the  loan  of  his  unpublished  work  on  the  Robinta  Pseud-^lcacia ; 
to  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  for  the  arrangement  into  groups  of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  difficult  genus  5llix,  and  for  looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  article  on  that  genus;  to  Professor  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  for  looking 
o?er  the  proof  sheets  of  the  article  on  Salisbilkrta,  as  well  as  for  examining  the 
proofs  of  the  history  of  trees  in  France  and  Switzerland ;  to  M.  Vilmorin,  for 
looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of  the  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  France ;  to 
the  late  M.  Fischer,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen,  and  to  M.  Otto,  of 
Berlin,  for  looking  oyer  the  proof  sheets  of  the  history  of  trees  in  Germany ; 
to  Professor  Don,  for  arranging  and  looking  over  the  whole  of  the  generic 
characters,  and  some  of  the  proof  sheets,  of  the  Coniferas ;  and  to  Mr.  Gorrie, 
for  examining  the  proof  sheets  of  the  article  on  the  Larch. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  trees,  and  more  especially  respecting  the  Oak, 
the  Scotch  Pine,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  communicated  either  directly 
by  His  Grace,  or  throu^  his  forester  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Mr.  Ireland ;  as  well 
as  for  permission  (of  which  he  has  availed  himself)  to  make  whatever  use 
he  chose  of  that  magnificent  work  the  SaUcium  Wobumente.  To  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Grigor, 
of  Forres,  he  is  indebted  for  important  communications  respecting  the  Scotch 
Pine  in  Scotland ;  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  various  researches  respecting 
the  Oak  in  Nottinghamshire;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  Earl  Roden,  Lord 
Viscount  Ferrard,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  Niven,  for 
information  respecting  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ireland. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  has  only  to  request  that  the  readers  of  this  Work 
will  send  to  him  whatever  corrections,  additions,  or  suggestions  may  occur  to 
them  on  its  perusal,  or  at  any  future  period.  It  is  his  intention  to  publish  what- 
ever additional  matter  he  may  receive  from  correspondents,  or  procure  him- 
self, in  an  Annual  Report  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  and  to  include  in  this 
report  notices  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  may,  during  the  year,  have  been 
introduced  from  foreign  countries,  or  originated  in  this  country  from  intentional 
hybridbation  or  acddent.  This  report  will  also  include  such  improvements  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  in  arboricultural  nomenclature,  such  as  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
may  be  found  requisite  to  keep  up  the  information  contained  in  the  Arbore" 
turn  et  FruHcetum  Brilannicum,  with  the  actual  progress  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  essence  of  these  annual  reports  will  be  collected  from  time  to 
time,  and  published  in  pamphlets,  as  supplements  to  the  Arboretum  ;  so  that 
the  possessor  of  this  first  edition  may  have  it  in  his  power,  at  any  future 
time,  to  bring  the  Work  down  to  the  latest  date,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  new  edition. 

J.  C.  L. 

Bajfswaler,  May  20.  1838. 
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Thk  Work  is  to  be  done  up  in  Eight  Volumes :  the  first  Four  of  Letter- 
press, and  the  last  Four  of  Plates. 

Vol.  I.  is  to  contain  the  Dedication,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.,  of  the  eight 
volumes,  and  the  text  as  ftir  as  p.  494.  inclusive.  A  Table  of  the  Contents  of 
Vol.  I.  is  to  be  placed  immediately  before  the  Introduction ;  and  the  first  part 
of  this  table  being  systematic,  and  the  second  part  alphabetical,  an  index  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  unnecessary.  The  Signatures  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  run  thus :  —  a,  [ a],  a,  a  to  d  d,  *  b,  c,  &c.,  in  the  regular  series. 

Vol.  II.  commences  with  p.  405.,  and  ends  with  p.  1856.  There  is  a  Title, 
with  a  Table  of  Contents  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  III.  commences  with  1257.,  and  ends  with  p.  2030. ;  having  a  Table 
of  Contents,  &c.,  as  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  IV.  commences  with  p.  2031.,  and  contuns  the  remaining  part  of  the 
text;  with  a  Table  of  Contents,  ^c,  as  in  Vol.  I.,  at  the  beginning,  and  three 
Alphabetical  Indexes  at  the  end. 

^  VoL  V.  commences  with  Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  ends  with  Ackd&  deal- 
bata.  There  is  a  Title,  with  a  Table  of  Contents  arranged  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  given  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Vol.  VI.  commences  with  ^Im/gdalus  commi^nis,  and  ends  with  O^rnus 
europae'a,  full-grown  tree.     Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  in  preceding  volumes. 

Vol.  VII.  commences  with  Catdipa  j^rtngerfolia,  and  ends  with  Qudrcus 
ilba.    Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  before. 

Vol.  VIII.  commences  with  Qu^rcus  macrocarpa,  and  ends  with  Junfpenis 
excelsa ;  and  has  Title,  Contents,  &c.,  as  before.  At  the  end  of  this  volume 
there  is  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Four  Volumes  of  Plates. 

*4^*  A  List  of  the  Plates,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  bound  up, 
is  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  p.  cliv.  to  clxi.  in  Vol.  L 

The  CanceU  given  in  order  to  introduce  corrections,  &c.,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Text. 


{: 


Vol.  I.,  pages    1  to  15. 

21,  22. 
27,  28. 
29,  30. 
73,  74. 
157,  158. 

S159,  160. 
173,  174. 
175,  176. 
177,  178. 
229,  230. 
493,  494. 


Vol.  IL,  pages    495,   496. 

921,    922. 
1229,  1230. 
1255,  1256. 
Vol.  III.,  Titkpege. 

pages  1257  to  1262. 

ri273,  1274. 

\1275,  1276. 

1295,  1296. 

1987,  1988. 

2029,  2030. 

VoL  IV.,  pages  2031,  2032. 


Plates. 


Vol.  VII.  Pteroc^rya  cauc4sica,  to  be  substituted  for  Ji^glans^^nxinifolia. 

Certain  superfluous  Plates  given  with  some  copies,  and  which  are  to  be 
cancelled,  ore  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  Supplement,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2608. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CONTENTS. 

Explanatory  References  ....    P{|ge  xii 

List  of  Contributors      .  .  .  .  «  xv 

Epitome  of  Contents    •  .  r  -  .  [xxiii] 

Contents  in  foil  .....  #xiii 

list  of  Portraits  of  Trees  forming  the  Plates  in  the  last  Four 

Volumes  •  •  •  .  .  i«Uy 

Ust  of  Portraits  of  Trees  given  along  v^ith  the  Text  in  the  (irst 

Four  Volumes       *  ...  -  clxii 

List  of  Landscapes  given  along  with  the  Text,  shoving  the  Efiect 

of  particular  Species  of  Trees  in  Landscape  Scenery  -  clxiv 

List  of  Engravings  of  Botanical  Specimens  given  along  with  the 

Text        ------  clxv 

List  of  Engravings  of  Fungi,  Lichens,  &c.,  given  along  with  the 

Text      ------  clxxxi 

List  of  Engravings  of  Insects  given  along  with  the  Text  •         clxxxii 

List  of  Engravings  of  Diagrams  and  miscellaneous  Subjects  given 

along  with  the  Text  ...  -       clxxxiii 

List  of  Authorities  for  scientific  Names        .  .  -        clxxxiv 

List  of  Books  quoted  or  referred  to  •  cxc 

Immediately    after    the    Titlepage    of    each    Volume   (except 

Vol.  h\  a  Table  of  the  Contents  is  given,  first  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  next  alphabetically. 
A  Table   of  the  Contents  of   Vol.  L    will   be   found    from 

p.  ccxxvii.  to  p.  ccxxx. 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    THE   ALPHABETICAL 

INDEXES. 


Alphabetical  Index  of  Genera  b  given  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  p.  2655. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  miscellaneous  Subjects,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  p.  8667. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Persons  and  Places,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  p.  2672. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Portraits  of  Trees  given  in  the  last  Four  Volumes^ 
at  the  end  of  Vol.  VIIL 
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The  greater  part  of  the  letterpress  of  this  Work  consists  of  the  descrip-- 
tion,  Uistory,  geography,  uses,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  the  species  and 
varieties  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  jcultivated  in  the  British  blands ;  and  this  is 
always  printed  in  type  correspondinp  in  size  with  that  used  in  this  sentence. 

The  short  descriptive  notices  of  species  and  varieties  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  introduce,  of  such  as  have  been  introduced  and  lost,  of  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  by  the  author,  even  though  mentioned  in  British  catalogues, 
and  of  such  as  are  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London,  or  supposed  to  be  so, 
are  uniformly  printed  in  a  smaller  type. 

The  statistics,  or  accounts  of  the  dimensions  of  trees,  which  we  have 
received  from  different  parts  of  ^he  British  Islands  or  the  Continent,  are  also  in 
small  type,  in  order  to  save  room. 

The  portraits  of  trees  which  form  the  last  four  volumes  are  sometimes,, 
referred  to  as  in  the  second  volume,  and  sometimes  as  in  the  last  volume. 
These  references  were  made  under  the  idea  of  binding  up  all  the  letterpress 
in  one  volume,  and  all  the  plates  in  another,  which,  now  that  the  Work  is 
finished,  is  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  readiest  way  of  finding  the  portrait 
of  any  particular  species  of  tree  is,  to  refer  to  the  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Portraits  of  Trees,  given  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume.  The  readiest  way 
of  finding  the  description  and  history  of  any  particular  species  or  variety,  and 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  figure  is  given  of  it,  is  by  referring  to  the 
general  Alphabetical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Work  reference  will  be  found  to  Part  IV.,  and  to 
the  Encifclop<edia  of  Arboriculture,  These  two  references  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  work,  viz.  the  Encyclop^Bdia  of  Arboriculture y  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  include  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  but  which,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  Pre&ce,  will  now  be  published  separately  in  one  volume;  and 
in  which  the  subject  of  trees  and  their  culture  will  be  generalised,  and  their 
mode  of  treatment  given  en  matte,  whether  as  seedlings  in  the  nursery,  as 
useful  and  ornamental  plantations,  as  yielding  timber  and  other  useful  pro- 
ducts, or  as  ornaments  m  the  lawn  and  shrubbery. 

The  engravings  of  the  botanical  specimens,  whether  printed  along  with  the 
text,  or  along  with  the  portraits  oi  the  trees  in  the  four  last  volumes,  are 
invariably  to  one  and  the  same  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  ft.  Where  any  portion  of 
the  plant  is  given  of  the  natural  size,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  cross,  thus,  +• 
Where  dissections  are  given,  m.  signifies  male,/,  female,  and  mag,  magnified. 

The  portraits  of  the  entire  trees  and  shrubs  given  along  with  the  text  are 
to  different  scales,  which  are  always  indicated  in  the  descriptions :  thev  are 
chiefly  1  in.  to  12  k,,  1  in.  to  24  ft.,  and  1  in.  to  50  ft. 

The  portraits  of  the  trees  in  the  last  four  volumes  are  nearly  all  from  in- 
dividuals that  were  growing  within  ten  miles  of  London,  in  the  years  1834, 
1835,  1836,  or  1837.  These  portraits  are  chiefly  of  ^oung  trees,  often  or 
twelve  years'  growth,  and  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  m.  to  4  ft.:  but  there 
are  also  portraits  of  full-grown  trees,  of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  which 
full-grown  specimens  are  to  be  found  within  ten  miles  of  London  (taken 
chiefly  from  Syon),  and  these  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft. 

Of  some  species  of  trees  good  full-grown  examples  could  not  be  found 
within  ten  mues  of  London ;  and  of  these  portraits  have  been  taken  from 
trees  growing  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  (particularly  ft'om  Studley 
Park  and  Dropmore)  and  Ireland,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  from  trees  on 
the  Continent. 

The  botanical  specimens  of  the  young  trees  exhibit  a  branch  in  flower,  the 
winter's  wood  when  the  tree  is  deciduous,  and  a  branch  with  ripe  fruit,  and  with 
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the  autumnal  leaves;  besides  dissections  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  These  were 
idl  drawn  on  purpose  for  this  Work,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  J.  D.  C. 
Sowerby»  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.   See  this  subject  further^explained  in  p.  223. 

The  specimens  of  foliage  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plates  of  the  full- 
grown  trees  may  be  called  '*  artist's  foliage/'  rather  than  *'  botanical  speci^^ 
mens."  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  bv  the  artist  who  took  the 
portrait  of  the  tree  (generally  no  botanist,  and  who  only  knew  the  artistical 
differences  in  the  aspect  of  trees),  m  order  to  get  a  more  correct  idea  of  what 
is  called  the'*  touch." 

The  portraits  of  all  the  trees,  both  young  and  full  grown,  were  taken  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October ;  but  a  number  were 
also  taken  during  the  winter  season,  in  order  to  show  the  skeleton  tree 
without  its  foliage;  several  species  being  as  readily  known,  even  to  a  general 
observer,  when  they  are  naked,  as  when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves. 

All  the  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs  given  in  this  Work,  whether  along 
with  the  text,  or  in  the  last  four  volumes,  have  been  drawn  from  nature,  on 
purpose  for  i^  by  competent  artists,  whose  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
places,  where  the  trees  are  now  growing,  or  grew  when  their  portraits  were  taken, 
are  given  in  the  List  of  Trees  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  p.  cliv. ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  original  drawings  may  still  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  the 
author. 

In  the  descriptive  part  of  this  Work,  under  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  and 
sometimes  under  those  of  the  sections,  are  given  signs,  intended  to  show  at 
a  glance  the  general  habit  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  described  in  that  chapter  or 
section.  These  signs  represent  large,  small,  and  middle-sized  plants,  and  are 
as  follows ;  the  first  sign  in  each  row  indicating  a  deciduous  tree  or  shrub,  the 
next  an  evergreen,  and  so  on  alternately :  — 


1.  Round-headed  trees ;  such  as  the 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  &c 


2.  &  3.  Spiry-topped  trees ;  such  as 
the  spruce  fir,  larch,  pine,  deciduous 
cypress,  &c. 


EHfflOiiiffl^ 


Fastigiate  trees  ;  such  as  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  cypress,  &c. 


5.  Drooping  trees ;  such  as  the  weep- 
ing willow,  weeping  dm,  &c. 


Shrubs. 


Under-shrubs 


8.  Twining  shrubs;  such  as  the 
honeysuckle,  menispermum,  aris- 
tolochia,  &e. 
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9.  Cliinbing  shrubs ;  such  as  the  cle- 
matis, ampeiopsis,  vine.  Sec, 

10'  Trailing  shrubs,  the  branches  of 
which  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
but  do  not  root  into  it;  such  as 
many  species  of  willow,  Clstus,  &c. 

shrubs,  or  such  as  send 
om  their  creeping  roots; 
species  of  iS'pirse^a,  &c. 

The  siffns  put  before  each  individual  species  and  variety  which  is  described 
as  endunne  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens,  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Gardener^t  Magazine,  and  in 
the  Hortus  Sriiatmicut,  viz. :  — 


It  Dedduous  tree. 

1  Everereen  tree. 

tt  Deciduous  shrub. 

ft  Eversreen  shrub. 

JB  Deciduous  under-shrub. 

^  Evergreen  under-shrub. 

^  Deciduous  twiner. 


t.  Evei^ereen  twiner. 
1  Deciduous  climber, 
i.  Evergreen  climber. 
^  Deciduous  trailer. 
t*  Evergreen  trailer. 
WK  Deciduous  creeper. 
9n  Evergreen  creeper. 


The  sign  -J  (or  uJ,  indicating  a  greater  decree  of  tenderness),  added  to  any 
of  the  above  signs  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  mdicates  that  the  tree  or  shrub,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  requires  protection  during  winter,  but  is  considered 
likely  to  live  against  a  conservative  wall.  Throughout  the  Work,  wherever 
the  dimensions  of  any  tree  or  shrub  are  g^ven,  and  ttie  year  when  these  dimen- 
sions were  taken  is  not  stated,  the  autumn  of  the  year  1834,  when  the  Work 
was  commenced,  is  to  be  understood. 

All  the  botanic  names  throughout  the  Work  are  accented,  and  have  their 
origin  indicated,  as  in  the  Hortus  Britanniau  and  the  Gardener* t  Magazine, 
The  voweb  which  are  sounded  short  are  marked  with  an  acute  accent,  thus 
(^),  as  A'ceras ;  and  those  which  are  sounded  long  are  marked  with  a  grave 
accent,  thus  (^),  as  Ai)rus.  The  origin  of  each  name  is  indicated  thus :  where  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  a  plant  by  the  ancients,  the  first  letter  is  in  Italic, 
as  Pinus ;  where  it  is  commemorative  of  some  individual,  the  letters  ad- 
ditional to  the  name  are  in  Italic,  as  B&nksui,  Lambertiana,  Dougl^sit; 
and  where  an  aboriginal  name  has  been  adopted,  or  where  the  name  is  of 
uncertain  derivation,  the  whole  word  is  in  Italic  as,  Aildntus,  Caragdna,  &c. 
When  the  name  would  otherwise  be  in  Italic,  as  in  the  case  of  synonymes, 
heading  to  paragraphs,  &c.,  these  distinctions  are  of  course  reversed,  as  Pinus, 
BdnkiiSL,  Ail&ntus.  All  the  other  scientific  names,  generic  or  specific,  are  com- 
posed fi-om  the  Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  which  are 
taken  firom  places :  as  Arauceiria,  from  the  country  of  the  Araucanians ;  Quercus 
fframdntia,  from  the  estate  of  Grammont;  ^\;er  monspeli^nsis,  &c.  Further 
details  respecting  the  particulars  entered  into  in  classing,  describine,  and 
recording  the  trees  and  shrubs  included  in  this  Work,  will  be  found  m  the 
y  Introduction,  p.  1.  to  p.  l.^.,  and  in  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  p.  222.  to  p.  230., 
which  we  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse  with  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  Work,  a  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  what  is  stated 
in  these  -  explanatory  pages  as  general ;  but  they  are  so  very  few  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  notice;  and  the  reasons  for  them  will  either  be  found  given 
where  they  occur,  or  they  are  considered  to  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
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Maffnoriicesd* 
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IS  plates. 
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Tilidcece. 

TOia,  8  8p.  and  1  var. ;  10  pi. 

AcerhcecB. 
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uE'sculiu,  2  sp. ;  S  pi. 
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XanihoxylacetB, 
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CelasfracecB. 
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AquifoUacecB. 
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Rhamn&cecB. 
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IJlmctceie. 

Cnmus,7sp.and5var.;  15pl. 
Pldnero,  1  sp. ;  2  pL 
Otitis,  2  sp. ;  3  pi. 


Jughndhcecs* 

•Ttkglans,  3  sp. ;  6  pi. 
Carya,  1  sp. ;  1  pL 
Pteroedrya,  1  sp. ;  1  pi. 

&alichce(B, 

£&liz,  4  sp.  and  1  var. ;  6  pi. 
P6pulus,  10  sp.  and  1  var. ; 
17  pi. 
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AlnMSt  2  sp.  and  1  var. ;  4  pL 
27ettda.  4  sp.  ;  5  pi. 
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Qu^rcus,  6  sp.  and  4  var. ; 
20  pi. 
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fer<B. 

Qu^rcus,  IS  sp.  and  6  var.  ; 
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Fagus,  1  sp.  and  2  var. ;  4  pi. 
Ca^Anea,  1  sp. ;  2  pi. 
Ci&rpinuSy  I  sp. ;  2  pi. 
O'strya,  2  sp. ;  3  pi. 
C6rylus,  1  sp. ;  2  pi. 

VlatanhcecB. 

JPIitanus,  2  sp.  and  2  var. ;  6  pi. 

"RalsamhcecB* 

Liqiiidimbar,  1  sp. ;  2  pL 

TaxctcecB. 

71&XUS,  1  sp.  and  1  var. ;  4  pL 
Salisb^rto,  1  sp. ;  2  pi. 

CordfercBy  §  AhUtinm. 

l^nus,  11  sp.  and  1  var.;  17  pi. 
j^bies,  5  sp.  and  1  var. ;  10  pi. 
Picea,  2  sp.  ;  4  pi. 
Irarix,  2  sp. ;  4  pi. 
Cklrus,  1  sp.  and  1  var.;  5  pL 

AbiStiruB^  §  Cuprissince^ 

Thikja,  2  sp. ;  2  pi. 
Cuprous,  2  sp. ;   1  pi. 
T^xodium,  1  sp. ;  2  pi. : 
/uniperus,  3  sp. ;  5  pi. 
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'Ranunculdcecs  Dec.  li-  •  -■ 

Sect.    I.     ClKMATlt'DEJB.  X    L. 

T.  CXE'MATIS  i.  1  1.     - 

Tub  CLiMATn,  or  Firgm*t  Bower, 
Ladies'  BoteeTt  Gerard. 
ClimatiU^  Fr. 
WaUrebe^  Ger. 
dematidet  Ital. 


231 

232 
232 


-  2SS 


§  L  FULmmvUa  Dec  ±  —J 

1.  Flammula  L,  X    France    fig.  9.  233 

The  Inflemmatonr-Jti/cetf  Clematis. 
C.  dmsf  Gerard. 
C.  maritima  All.  Fed. 
C.  stuweoiem  Sal.  Prod. 
TKe  tweet-teenied  Virgin**  Bower. 
CUmatite  odoratOe^  Fr. 
Sckar/e  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Varieties  -  -     233 

2  rotundifolia  Dee,  ± 

C.Jrdgrans  Zea. 
S  maritima  Dec.  ± 

4  rub^la  Dec.  X 

5  caespitosa  Dec.  X 

C.  e^ttpitbsa  Scop. 
C.  Flamnmla  Bertol. 

2.  orienUOis  L,  x   Levant     fig.  10.  234 

The  Oriental  Clematis. 

Fiammula  gabtdens  Dill.  Elt. 
CiSmatitJidva  Mcench  Sfeth. 

3.  glaCica  WiUd,  x  Siberia     fig.  11.  235 

The  glauGOUfl-feafvrf  Clematis. 

4.  chinensis  Rstz,  X  China.       -        235 

The  Chinese  Clematis. 

5.  mniculata  Thunb.  X    Japan      -    235 
The  panicled  Clematis. 

6.  Vitalba  L.  X     England      fig.  12.  235 

The  White  Vine  Clematis. 

Aikrdgene  Theoph. 

VitiM  t^lvisiris  Diosc. 

CUmatis  lat^fUia,  aeu  Airdgene,  Ray. 

C.  dUera  Matth. 

C.  ^iia  Comm. 

FiSma  Ger.  and  Lob. 

V\tis  vktnra  Fuchs. 

VitdlbaTioA. 

TraveOer'a  Joy,  OU  Man*s  Beard,  Bind- 
viih^  Common  Virgin**  Bowery  Wild 
cumber.  Great  Wild  Climber, 


Pan* 

CUmaiite  bmlanie,  Cl^maiite  da  Hayes, 
L*Herbe  atu  Guevut,  La  Viome  des 
Pawtres,  Fr. 

Gemeine  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Variety  -  -       236 

2  integreita  JL 

7.  virginiana  L,  X  N.  America  f.  13. 237 

The  Virginian  Clematis. 
C.  canadensis  Toum. 
C.  Cordelia  Moench. 

Variety  -  -     237 

2  bracte^ta  Dec,  X 

C.  bractedta  Mcench. 

8.  triternata  Dec,  X    £•  Indies      -    238 

The  tritemate-feotiAf  Clematis. 
Atragene  tritemdta  Desf. 

9.  Vi6rna  L,  X  N.  America  fig.  14,  238 

The  Road-ornamenting  Clematis. 
C.  purpurea  ripens  ^f'j. 
Flammula  scdndens  Dfll. 


Leathery-flowered  ClcmcUis, 
Qlockcn-blUthige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 

Variety 
2  Simsit  X 


238 


10.  cyUndrica  Sims.X  N.Am.  fig.  15.  239 

llie  cji^ndrlcal-flowered  Clematis. 
C.  crispa  Lam. 
C.  Vioma  Andr. 
C.  divaricaia  Jacq. 
Long-flowered  Virgin's  Bower. 

11.  Sfmsit  Swt.  X  N.  America  f.  16.  240 
Simf's  Clematis. 

C.  cordeUa  Sims. 

12.  reticulata  Walt.  X  N.  Am.  f.  17.  240 

The  net-yeined-2raetftf  Clematis. 
C.  tbsea  Abbott, 

§  ii.    ViHciUa  Dec.    X       -    240 

13.  fi6rida  Tkunb,  X  Japan    fig.  18.  240 
The  florid  Clematis. 

Jitriigene  indica  Des£ 

A.JwridaTen. 

Clematitc  d  grandes  Fleurs,  Fr. 

GrosblUthige  Waldrebe,  Ger. 


Variety 
flore  pleno  X 

a 


•   - 
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XTIU 


COm^NTd. 


14.  Vitic^Ua  L.  1    Spun  -  fig.  19.  ITI 

The  Vine-bower  Clematis. 

ViticiUa  deUSUbea  Moencfa. 

The  red-flower^  Lady's  Bower,  Gerard. 

JkUiamseie  Wialdrebey  Ger. 

Farietie»  -         -         241 

1  caeriklea  ± 

2  purpiirea  ± 

3  miiltiplex  G,  Bon,  X 

C.  puiekiUa  Pert.  X 

4  tenuifolia  Dec.  X 

5  baccata  Dee.  X 

15.  campaniflora  Brot.  1  8p.  f.20.  242 

The  Bell-flowered  Clematis. 
C.  viomoldet  Scbrad. 
Cparvift&ra  Dec. 

16.  crfspal/.  il    N.  America   f.21.  243 

The  carlei-sepaied  Clematis. 
Cfldre  crispo  DltL.  Elth. 

§  ill.    CkeiropsU  Dec.  I.       -     243 

17.  cirrhosaZ.  1-        -  fig.  22.  243 

The  tendriled  Clematis. 

Atrdgene  cirrkdsa  Fers. 
Traveller* $  Joy  <^  Candia,  SpanUk  Travel- 
ler's  Javy  Johnson's  Gerard. 

S^tmUh  Wild  Cvcumber,  Parkinson. 
vergreen  Clematis. 
EiitfacMUattrige  WaUrebe,  Ger. 

Variety        -  -    243 

2  pedicellita  Dec.  I. 
C.  baledrica  Pers. 
C.  pedieeOiUa  Swt. 
C.  cirrkdsa  Sims. 

18.  bale&rica  Rich.  i_    Minorca    -     244 

The  Minorca  Clematis. 
C.  calychta  Ait. 
CUmatite  de  Mahon,  Fr. 

§  IV.    AnemoHtJlhra,  X 

'    19.  montaxiSLHam.X  Nepal  f.23,  24.  245 

The  Mountain  Clematis. 

C.  anenum&ldra  D.  Don. 

App.  i.  DoubtftU  SpecietofCUmatis.     246 

C.  temifldra  Dec,  Mterflita  Dec.,  dahilrica  .Dec., 
diversifdUa  Dec,  ji^6nica  Dec,  semltriloba  Dec, 
campanifldni  Dee. 

App.  ii.  Anticipated  Introductunu.       246 

C.  nepolensis,  pall^soens,  ffitiibUa,  Buchananang, 
Intncita,  holoserlcea,  W&lteri,  CatesbydiMi. 

II.  .4TRA'GENE  L.  1  -        246 

Thb  Atkaoenb. 

CUmaiis  Lam.  and  Dec. 
Atragene,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  alpinaZr.l     Austria         fig.  25.  247 

The  Alpine  Atragene. 

CUmatis  aeritlea  Bauh. 
ktrdgene  avsiriaca  Scop. 
A.  c&maHdes  Crants. 
CUmatis  a^itina  MIU.  Diet. 

2.  siblrica  L.  1     Siberia        fig.  26.  247 

The  Siberian  Atragene. 
A.  alphH*  Gmel.  Sib. 
eumatis  sibirica  MQl.  Diet. 

Variety         -  -  848 


3.  ochot^nais  I\dL  X     SSberUL       -        248 

Tlw  Oebolikai  AbUHM. 
A.  yioOeta  Au. 
CMmM*  odbMuit  Folr. 

4.  americana  Sims.  1   N.  Am.  fig.  27.  246 

The  American  Atragene. 

CUmatis  verticilldris  Dec. 

Variety  -  24S 

2  obliqua  Dough  X 

5.  oocidentilis  Horn,  X     N.  Ameriea     249 

The  W«rtcm  Atrafca*. 

Ciaa^i*  oedAiKUb  Dec 


Sect  II.  PmoTHJACEJB  Dee.  A 

L  PMO'^IA  L.  •  - 

Thb  Pboitv'. 

Pionjf. 
Pivome,  Fr. 

Giektterrose^  Paonie,  Ger. 
Rosa  del  Monte,  Span. 
Peoma,  Ital. 


249 
249 


250 


I.  Moutan  Sims,  tt     China 

The  Moutan  Peony. 

Varieties  250 

1  jiapaveraoea  And.  A    f.  28. 

2  Tariegata  D.  Don.  A 

3  B&nksu  Andrews  A  fig.  29. 

4  Hiimei  Ker.  A 

5  rosea  Dec.  A 

6  rosea  semipllna  A 

7  rosea  pUna  A 

8  Raw^t  Hort.  Trans.  A 

9  cimeapUna  Sort.  TVaiu.  A 

10  41bida  pUna  Ifort.  Trans.  A 

11  Anneal^'  Hort.  Trans.  A 
12licera  UndL  A 
Expected  Varieties. 

II.  XANTHORIZA  X,.  ..       -         255 

Thb  Ybllow  Root. 

Zanthorite,  Fr. 
Gelbwusm,  Ger. 

1.  apiifolia  Zr'i/mf.  j>   N.Am.  f.  31. 255 
The  Parsley-leaved  Yellow  Root. 


WintersLceee  R.  Br,  a      •  256 
I.  ILLI'CIUML.A        -  -       256 

Thb  Illicium,  or  Aniseed  Tree. 

Badiane,  Anis  itofU,  Fr. 
Stemanis,  Ger. 

1.  fioridanuDi  ElUs.^  N.Am.  fig.  32.  256 

The  Florida  nilcium. 

Red'(lowered  Aniseed  Tree,  Mor.  Hist. 
Unackier  Stemanis,  Gen 

2.  onisatum  L.  A     China         -  257 

The  Anise  IlUcium. 

Chinese  Anisfed  Tree, 

Badiane  de  la  Chine,  Anis  itoiU,  Fr. 

Aedkter  Stemanis,  Ger. 

3.  panriflorum  Michx,  a    N.  Amer.   258 

The  small  .(lowered  Ulidum. 
/.  smisdium  Bartram. 
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MoffnoRscM^  Dec* 
L  MAQIHOLIA  L.^lm 

Tav  Kagnolia. 

MagnoUe,  Fr. 
Biwerbamm,  Ger. 

§  i.    MagnoCiiAtmnu 
I.  grandifidra  L.  1     Carolina    pi.  1.  261 

The  lai%«-flowered  Magnolia. 


261 


Lauret-leaved  MaenoUa,  LavrH  Ba^^  Btg 

r^  Large  Siai 
Lmurier  TuUpier^  Fr. 


Laurel,  Lane  Magnolia. 


Varieties         -  -         261 

2  obovita  Ait,  f 

3  rotundifolia  Swt,  f. 

4  exoni^nsis  Hort.  f  pi*  2. 

5  ftnuxinw  Sifau.  2 

6  Uateeolkm  JtM.  f. 

7  clUpttca^.  1 

8  angiuufolia  ITort.  t 

9  prs^cox  Hort.  f. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  glaoca  Zr.  1^   N.  America   -  pi.  3.  S66 

The  glaaooui-jffovetf  Magnolia. 
ii,/rdgrans  Salith. 
Swamp  Sassqfras,  Beaver'Wood,  WMtUBajf^ 

Small  Ma^taUa,  Swamp  MagaoUa. 
AHtre  de  Caster ,  Fr. 

Varieties  -  -     267 

2  Thompsont^fia  Hiovp.  S 
.  M.  glauca  nUljor  Bot.  Mag. 

3  longirdlia  Hort.  % 
Other  Varieties. 

3.  trip^talalr.  5  N.  America     pi.  4.  269 

The  three-petaled  Magnolia. 
it.  umbrOla  Lam. 
M.firtmddsa  Saihh.    „   ,    „     ^ 
The  Umbrella  Tree,  Umbrella  MagnaUa, 

Elkwood.  ^         .  ^ 

MagnoUe  Paraeol,  Jrbre  Parasol,  Fr. 

4.  macroph^lla  Mklue.t   Carolina 

pi.  5.   271 

The  large-leaved  Magnolia. 

Large-leaved  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer. 
M.  Micko6M  Hort. 
MagMoUer  Baruumier,  Fr. 

5.  aciuninckta  L.  X    North  America 

pi.  6, 7.  273 

The  pofaited^aivAf  Maa;nolJa. 

K.  rvMtiea  and  Jf.  ptfMuy/v<iiiA»  of  some. 
2^  6^  MagnoUOt  Eng. 
2%e  Ctfcwmftrr  TVer,  U.  S. 

Varietiea  -  -    273 

2  Cand6llt  Savi  S 

3  maxima  Lodd.  Ht 

6-  cordata  JkRchx,  t    North    America 

pi.  8.  275 

The  heart^oerd  Magnolia.  _ 

The  heart-leaved  Cucumber  Tree,  Amer. 

7.  auriculkta  Ir«w.  i  Carolina    pi.  9. 276 

The  amideArteaved  Magnolia. 
jr.  Priseri  WaU. 
M.  amriemliris  Saliab.  _ 

iwUkm  PAytA:,  Lomg-ktneA  Cuemnber 
Tree,  Amor, 


Page 

8.  pyramidata  Bartr.  5  Carol,  pi.  10.  277 

The  pyramidal-AAUfrtf  Magnolia. 

§u.    GwUUmi&Bott.         -     278 

9.  conspicua  Saliib.  t     China 

pLll.fig.34,  35,  278 
The  Yulau,  or  contipicuoiu-Jlowered,  Magnolia. 
M.  prkda  Correa. 
U.  YiOoH  Desf. 

Yu  km,  Chinese. 
LUfi-fiowered  Magnolia, 
Magnolier  Yulans,  Fr. 
Yuums  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

Varietiet  -  -     272 

2  Soulangedna 

M.  Awtowcina  Atm.  Hort.  Soc. 
Par.*jt 

3  Alexondrina  Hort.  t 

4  speciosa  Hort,  t 

5  citrioddra  Hort,  S 
Other  Varieties. 

10.  purpurea  Bot.  Mag.  •    China 

fig.  36. 282 

The  parple-flowered  Magnolia. 
M.  obovdia  Thunb. 
M.  discolor  Vent. 
M.  denmddta  Lam. 

11.  micilis  m    China        -  -  283 

The  Blender-iprotrrng  Magnolia. 
M.  Kbbus  Keempf, 
M.  glauca  Thunb.  ^ ,     ^ 

3f.  <ofii«iitd«a  Thunb.  in  Lin.  Soc. 
Sidi  Kobusi,  399. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Magnolias.   -     284 
M.  ftuckta  iliMlr.,  aium«f5Ua  5a/.,  pionila  Aiulr. 

App.  ii.  AddiHonal  Magnolias,     -   284 
11.  LIRTODENDRON  Ir.  5l  -  284 

Thk  Tuur  Tebb. 
Tulipier,  Fr. 
Bieberbaum,  Ger. 

1.  Tulipifera  L.  !fc  N.  Am.  pi.  12, 13.  284 

The  Tulip-bearing  Liriodendron,  or  Tulip  Tree. 
The  Poplar,  White  Wood,  Canoe  Wood, 

the  Tulip  Tree,  Amer.  ,  „  «^ 

Virginian  Poplar,  Tulip-bearing  Lify  Tree, 

Saddle  Tree,  Bng. 
TuUpier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 
Virginischer  TuUpeerbaum,  Ger. 

VarieHes  -  -     285 

2  obtuslloba  Miehx.  S 

L.  T.  integrifblia  Hort. 
Yellow  Wood,  Yellow  Poplar. 

3  acutifolia  MicKx.  It 

4  fliva  .Horf .  S 

App.  I.     Expected  Additions  to  ths  Order 
Magnd^acetR,       -         -     291 

Maaglldtia  (Magndlto)  insignia;  MicfaUto  lanugl- 
nbsa,  exc^laa,  lUsdpa,  Doltsbpa. 


DiUeniacead  Dec.  t*.  -    292 

1.  IBbblgrtte  voliiUlto  «  Cape  of  Good  Hope    •       fig.  3B.  CM 
S.  H. deatatB  %   NcwHoUnd  •    tkg.  87.  89« 

9.H.flni«altfScr6Uaft^N««Hflnaad  -W« 
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Anonaceae  Rich, 

I.  ASFMINA  Adans.  A 
Thk  Asimina. 
Anndna  L. 
Orehtdoedrpum  Mx. 
PorcUiA  Per*. 
Custard  Apple. 
AstminieTi  Fr. 
FtoMt^ienbawnt  Ger. 

1.  parvifldra  Dun,  A   N.  America 

The  small-flowered  Asimina. 
PordOa.  parvOtdra  Pen. 
Orehidocdrpum  parvifidrum  Mx. 


Pac* 
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2.  triloba  2>ttn.  a  N.  America  f.  39.  293 

The  thret-lobed-ealgxed  Asimina. 

Annbna  triloba  L. 
PorciriA  triloba  Pen. 
Orcktdoedrpumarietimim  Mx. 
The  Papaio,  Amer. 
Asimmierde  Virginiet  Fr. 

S.  pygma^a  Dun,  A    N.  Ameriott  £  40.  294 

Tbe  pygmj  Atimlaa. 

Ann&na  My^nup^tf,  fiartr. 
OrMdoearpmm  ystrn^um  Mx. 
Ave^fla  fonffvura  Pen. 

4.  grandijfldra  Dun.  A     N.  America  295 

The  large-flowered  Asimina. 

Anndna  grandifldra  Bartr. 
A.  obovdta  Willd. 
Orchidocdrpum  grandiflbrum  Mx. 
PorciOai  grandifiira  Pers. 


Schizandrace<B.  -i    -     295 

I.   SCHIZA'NDRA  Michx,  J -J      -  295 

Tbb  ScaiZAKuu.       b 

1.  coccinea  AficAx.  J_J  N.  Amer.  f.  41.  295 

The  ic«rl«c-/IofMir«tf  Schixoadra. 

App.  I.      Anticipaied  Addition*  to  Schixdn" 

drect*         -         .         295 

Spheroittesgniidiflteiiiii,  JCoMiraJaiMSiiioa  .    jg 


MenispermdcecB  Dec.  A  t  296 
I.  MENISPE'RMUM  i.  i.  ^      .  296 

The  Moonsbed. 

"Menisperme^  Fr. 
Mondsaamct  Ger. 

1.  canad^nse  Z/.  J    N.  Amer.  f.  42.  296 

The  Canadian  Moonseed. 

M.  canad^nse  var.  »  Lam. 
M.  anguiiuum  Moench. 

Variety  -  -         ggg 

2  lobdtum  /)«e.   ^ 
3f.  virginictan  L. 

3,  dfiuricum  ZJec.  A   Daiiria         f.  4S.  297 

TIm  DEurliin  MoooMad. 

TrOophms  Amptatigria  Ftacb. 
M.  eamadAue  var.  0  Jjun. 

3.  «miliunnum  Dec,  tL 

The  SmlUx-like  MooiMMd. 

CfM.imfelo$  tmiUtina  L. 


fig,  44.  297 


II.  CCyCCULUS  JSauh.  A 

The  Cocculus. 

Btenupertuufn  L. 
fVendUndlA  WiUd. 
Andr6pkilax  Wendl. 
MSnitperme,  Fr. 
Mondiaame,  Ger. 


297 


1.  caroliqus  Dec,  A  — 
The  Carolina  Coccolua. 


K.  A.  f.  45.  298 


Menisp^rmum  caroHnwn  L. 
Wendidndia  poptdtfilia  WiUd. 
AndrdpkiUu  tcdndau  Wendl. 
BaumgdrOA  tcdnden*  Monch. 

App.   I.     Anticipated  MenispemuicetR.      298 


Berberaceae  LindL 


298 

298 


I.  BE^RBERIS  L.    A  tt 

The  Berbeeis. 

Piperidge  Bush. 
E'pine  ttinette^  Ft. 
Berberitze,  Ger. 

1.  siMrica  Pall,  A    Siberia        f.  46.  301 
The  Siberian  Berberry. 

B.  aUdica  PaU. 

2.  Tulg^s  L.  A   England         -        301 

The  common  Berberry. 

Varieties  *  -         sol 

2  liktea  A 
S&lba  A 

4  violiloea  * 

5  purpiirea  A 

6  nigra  A 

7  diilcis  A 

8  asp^rma  A 

Other  Varieties :    B.  daiirica  and 
altaica. 

3.  canadensis  JWi^.  •   N*  Am.  f.  48.  303 

The  Canadian  Berberry. 
B.  vuigdn'i  Michx. 
B.  V.  canadensis  Mart.  Mill. 

4.  emarginata  Willd,  a  Siberia  f.  49.  303 

The  emargbnatje-petaled  Berberry. 
Ausgerandeie  Berberit%e,  Ger. 

5.  iberica  Stev,  a    Iberia       -  f.  50.  304 

The  Iberian  Berberry. 

B.  vuigdrtsfv.  ibH-iea  Dec.  Syrt. 
B.  siiUnsis  Walt  ' 

6.  sinensis  Detf,  A   China 

Th9  Chinese  Berberry. 
B.  vulgdris  Thonb. 

7.  creticaZr.  a  Candia 

The  Cretan  Berberry. 

B.  crMca  htut^bUa  Tourn. 

Variety  -  .  305 

2  serratUolia  Poir, 

8.  rratae'gina  Dec,  A    Asia  Minor     305 

The  Crataegus-like  Berberry. 

9.  dulcis  Swi,  a     S.  America  f.  51.  305 

The  twevt'Jrmited  Berberry. 


304 


304 
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10.  heterephylla  Juu.  b  8.  Am.  f.52.  305 

The  Tanoaf-Ieared  Berberry. 

B.  Wq/aUi  Forst. 
B.  Ottpiddia  Smith. 

11.  empetriiolia  X^m.  A  Chili      -     306 

The  Empetrum-leaTed  Berberry. 

12.  floribdmda  WaU.  m    Nepal    -       306 

The  many-flowered  Berberry. 
B.  njBK^is. 
B.  ceraiopk^Ua* 

13.  asi^tica  Rox,  a     Nepal  -    306 

The  Ailatlc  Berberry. 
B.  Unctbria  Lech. 
The  Baism  Berberry. 

14.  dealbata  Lmdl  m  Mexico  f.  35.  307 

The  whitened-Zeav^  Berberry. 
B.  glduca  Hort. 

15.  aristkta  Dec,  «    Nepal    fig.  54.  307 

The  XxtSaHiX^iootked-leaeed  Berberry. 
B.  Chitria  Buck. 
B.  €nagu$tifblia  Roxb. 
B.  sinensis  Delf. 

Appw  L  Addittonal  Species  of  B^rberis.  308 

B.  WaniehUiM  Dec.,  nm.  ktro-TirWU*.  B.  kuiiawvrteiit«  B.  ac- 
riMniyha,  B.  froziftBa  (f.  55.),  B.  illdfUla. 

IL  MAKOHf lA  Nutt.  •  •.      -        308 

Tbb  BCahonu. 

Jshberrsf. 

Berberis  qf  Autkori. 
OdoKibmonJtai. 

1.  fascicul^ris  Dec.  m  N.  Am.  f.  56.  309 

The  aeowded'racemtd  Mahoixiti. 
Berberis  pmnAia  Lag. 
^.faadaditrit  Peo.  Cyc. 

2.  ilquifoliuin  Nutt,  m  N.  Am.  f.  57.  309 


The  HoUy-leaTed  Mahonla. 
B.  Aquifblium  Pursh. 

Variety 

2  nutk^na  Dec, 
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3.  nenrdsa  Nutt,  m  N.  Amer.  f.  58.  310 

The  T^erveA-leaeed  Bfahonla. 
Berberis  nervb$a  Pursh. 
Makdnik  glumAcea  Dec. 
Berberis  glumacea  Pen.  Cyc. 

4.  repens  G,  Don,  «.  N.  Araer.  f.  59.  31 1 

The  cnefAng-rooted  Mahonia. 
BfrberiB  AMt(fbUum  Llndl. 
B.  ripens  Fen.  Cyc. 

App.  i.  AddttioHol  Species  of  MahdniB,    311 

K.  nepalfmlf,  acantblfblla,  /ragacantholdes,  and 
car^atuBfbVia^ 


CntcidcecB^ 


312 
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L  FE'LLA  !/.«.- 

Ths  Vklla. 
1.  Psei^do-Cftisus  L,  &    Spain  f.  60. 312 

The-Falae-Cytlsut  Crest-Rocket. 
V.  mtmftUa  Sal. 
Paux-Cyti$e. 
Strauehartige  VeUe^  Get. 

App.  X.  Other  Cruciaeea.  -  SIS 
Cheirinthus  Okeirf,  C.  C  fhiticuldsiu  ;  Vesidbria 
utrieoUta;  ^l^ssum  arg^Dteum,  saxtdle  (f.  6L), 
Remon^nse  ;  ibdris  sempervtrens  (f.  62.),  tax- 
iHiis,  oorildUa ;  Lepfdium  subuldtum,  suffrutl- 
ctsmn ;  Sfs^brlum  Afillefdliam. 
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CappariddcecB  Lindl.  jc  -  313 
I.  C'APPARIS  L,  ^ 

The  Capbb  Busb. 

Caprier,  TapnUer,  Fr. 
CapemsiravcAy  Ger. 
CapriolOt  CapperOt  Ital. 

1.  spinosaZ. ^— J  Levant  -  fig. 63.  314 

The  tpined,  or  common^  Caper  Bush. 
3.  Fontanestt  Dec.  ^^  Barbary        .316 

DerfontalM't  Caper  Bush. 
C.OTA<aDcrf. 
Caprttr  oval,  Fr. 

C.  eg^pta  Lam.,  ncpai^iub  Z>k.,  nummulkria  Dte.,  qvJnl* 
fUnra  Dte..  umbeU&ta  A.  Br.,  ctmtaceta  Bankt,  hctariican- 
tha  Dee.,  leuoopMlla  fiirc..  Volkainteic  Dec.,  citrifolla  Idum., 
clnytA^ftfUs  Burcb.,  oleeidet  Bmrek.,  coritoca  Biirv4.,  alM- 
tr&nca  Burth.,  punctata  BarcA.,  racem6aa  JDec,  «aUna 
VahL 


-      316 
JU    -    317 


CistdcecB  Lindl. 
I.  C'ISTUS  i.  •  a.  tt. 

The  Rock  Rose. 

Holiff  Ro$e^  Gerard. 
Gum  Cisttu. 
cute,  Fr. 
dsten  Bote,  Ger. 

§  i.    ErythrocUius  Dec  b.      .     sis 

1.  purpilreus  Lam,  n.    Levant,  f.  64.  318 
The  purple-ilotr^r^cf  Cistua. 

C.  crettcus  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  heterophyllus  Z)er*^  «.  Alg.  f.  65.  318 
The  vanous- leaved  Cistus. 

The  Cuius  qf  Algiers. 

3.  parvifi6rus  Xfam.  «t.    Crete      -      319 

The  small-flowered  Cistas. 

4.  complicatus  Zmiu,  n.     Spain         -        319 

.  The  complicated  Ciuui. 

5.  villosus  Xam.  tt.     S.Europe    -     319 
The  villous  Cistus. 

C.  Mlvifblius  Hort.  « 

C.  vnduldttu  Moench. 

C.  mds  m^Jor,  ^c,  Duh. 

C.  crdticus  Hort. 

The  shrubby  Cistus,  Mart.  Mill. 

Variety  -  -        319 

2  rotundifollus  «l 

C.  rotund{fbb'us  Swt 

C.  viUbsus  /9  virisoens  Dec. 

6.  cr^ticus  L,  m.    Levant       fig.  66.  319 

The  Cretan  Cistus. 
IMLon  Diosc. 

7.  incknus  L,  n.    S.  Europe  fig.  67.  320 

The  hoary  Cistus. 

C.  dibidus  Hort. 
C.  cymdsus  Dec. 
Cisie  cotormeut,  Fr. 
Bestaubte  Cisten  Base,  Ger. 

Variety  n,  -  S21 

2  can^scens  it 

C.  canteens  Swt. 

C.  mds  Clus. 

C.  ineHmu  var.  /3  Dec. 

8.  undulatus  i)^c.  s.        -  -       321 
The  Vfscf9d'lea»ed  Cistus. 

C.  criticus  Swt.,  afterwards  C.  imtfii/d/M 

Swt. 
?  C.  crispus  var,  Don. 
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9.  crlspus  L.  n.    France 

The  curled-leaved  Clstus. 


P«8« 

321 


321 


10.  6Ibidus  L,  «.    France 

The  wbite-lettoed  Cistut. 

11.  candidfssimus  Dun,  «.  Canaries    322 
The  whiiMl-leaved  Cbtiu. 

12.  vaginatus  Ait.  n.    Tenerifie     -     322 

The  iheatiieA-peiioted  Cistus. 
C.  9ymjAyt^<diu$  Lam. 
Ciste  d.  FeutUes  de  Cousoude^  Ft. 
Seheidenarlige  Cisten  Rose^  Ger. 

IS.  eericeus  VahL  cl     Spain  -         322 

The  sUkj-Uaved  Cistna. 

14.  hybridus  FahL  a.     Spain        -  322 

The  hjbrid  Cisnis. 

15.  cymosus  Dun, «.     Spain        -       322 

The  cymone-Jlotffered  Cistui. 
C.  incdmu  Sib. 

§  ii.    L€c2dnia.  •  «.  •• I  *..       32s 

16.  iatvisfolius  L, «.     S.  Europe        323 

The  Sage>Ieaved  Cifttua. 
C./ar'mJiMiCliu. 
Ciste  d  Fettilte*  de  Samge,  Fr. 
Sidbey-bldUrige  Cisten  Bote,  Ger. 

Varieties «.  -  323 

2  erecti6sculus  Dec,  «. 

3  ochroleiicus  Dee.  & 

17.  obtusifolius  Swt.  n.    Spain       -    323 

The  obtuse-leaved  Cistus. 

18.  CupaniaTtta  Presl.  n.     Sicily    -    324 
Cupani's  Cistus. 

Variety  tL  -         -  324 

2  acutifolius  a. 
The  acuto-leaved  Cupani*s  Cistus. 
C.  aeutifbUw  Swt. 
C.  ialvu^hu  fi  kwitifium  Dec. 

19.  corbari^n-sis  Pourr. «. 

The  Corbidres  Cistus. 
•  C.  uiivit^hu  fi  Dec. 

G.  wmu^fblius  minor ^  in  some  nurseries. 
C.  hybridus  Pourr.,  not  of  Vahl. 

20.  florentinus  Lam.  «. 

.    The  Florentine  Cistus. 


Spain       324 


^1.  monspeliensis  L,  m 

The  Montpeller  Cistus. 

22.  platys^alus  Swt.  m 

The  broad-sepaled  Cistus. 
S3.  Xedon  Lam.  n.     France 

The  Ledon  Ctatiu. 

C.  mduUUnt  link.  ? 
C'  ladan(f^t$s  wmupetUmtlum  Bntb. 
ddU  de  MomtptUtr  firi  demu  dm  '   ' 
Ltdon,  Fr. 

24.  hirsutus  Lam,  m 

The  hairy  Cistus. 


Spain    -      324 

S.  Europe    324 

Crete    -    325 


Spain 


25.  Slderitis  PresL  f^     SicOy 

The  IroDwcn-Jilat  Cfttus. 


"26.  l^XUS  Jtit. 


The  lonae^fiiMveritig  Cittiu 


Spain 

_  lotvering  C 
SdU^ff't  CitUm  Roae,  Ger. 

•27.  obloneifolius  Swt.  m 

The  oblong-leaved  Cistus. 


325 


Otit  de 


325 


325 


325 


Spain    -    326 


28.  asperifblius  Swt,  ■. 

The  rough-leaved  Cistus. 

29.  psilos^palus  Swt,  a. 
The  glabrous-sepaled  Cistus. 

30.  longifolius  Lam,  a.     S.  Europe 

The  long-IcBTcd  Cistui. 

C.  n^fHcaiu  Ponrr. 

C.  popmtVUhu  var.  iMg^fitim  Domont. 

31.€|opulifblius  X.  Ii     Spain 

The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus. 

Variety  n. 
2  minor  Dec.  «• 

Uidon  lati/blium,  ii.,  Glus. 
C.  poput^fbUus  Car. 

32.  latifolius  iS'tc;^.  &  ^     Barbary     - 

The  broad-leered  Cialm. 

C.  ]popiiHjb&u  var.  m^  Dec 

33.  /!aurif61ius  Lin,  m    Spain 

llie  Laurel-leaved  Cistus. 

34.  cyprius  Lam,  m    Greece 

The  Gum  Cistus. 

C.  ladan^erus  Bot.  Mag. 
C.  ttenopkplUu  Link. 
C.  aaiicifbUus  of  some. 

35.  Iadan(feru8  L.  m   Spain 
The  Ladanum-bearing  Gum  Cistus. 

Varieties  m 

1  albi£6ru8  Dec.  m 

2  macuUtua  Dec.  m. 

3  plenifolius  Dec,  m 

36.  Clusii  Dunal.  n.    Spain 

Clusius*s  Cistus. 

C.  Libandiis  /3  Lam. 
C.  tmdulittus  Link. 
LMo».  vii.,  Clus. 

11.  HELIA'NTHEMUM  Toum.   m 
•LuJ    «._l    u   « — I      317, 
*     Tub  Heliantubmcm,  or  Sun  Rose. 
Cisti  sp.  L. 
Helianikeme  Sonnen  Qurtelt  Ger. 

§  i.  HaUmium  Dec.  il  ^  bl  «.     | 
1. 1/ibanotis  WiM,  ft     1     Spain 

The  tLxMemsry-leaved  ifeUanthemum. 
OUhu  tibanhtis  L. 
H.  TosmarmifbUum  Lae. 
Udo«,  viU.,  Clus. 

CisteiLFeuaUsdeR>osmann,TT. 

2.  umbellatum  Mill.  a.  _f   S.  Eur. 

The  yjmYxWaXi^flowered  Heltanthemum. 
Cisttu  umbelldium.  L. 
Cistus  liibandtis  of  some. 

Varieties  tL  | 

2  erdctum  Dee.  «.  j 

S  subdeciimbens  Dec  ■>•  ^ 

3.  ocymoides  Pers.  «.     1    Spain 

The  Basil-like  Hellantheroum. 
Cistus  ocymoides  Lam. 
Cistus  aan^suc^lius  Cav. 

4.  alyssoldes  Vent.  n.  |     Spain 

The  Alyasam-Uke  HdlaBtfatmum. 
COtaf  BlifutAdu  a  Lam. 

5.  rugdsum  Dun,  n.  _j    Portugal 
The  wrinUed-^arerf  Ueliantbemuin. 
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6.  microph^llum  Swt.  «.    France    330 

The  imall-leaTed  Helianthemum. 

H.  ntfdfMm  fi  mterophyUum  Dec.  Prod. 
H.  BfyuSlda  fi  microphgibun  Dec  H.  Fr. 

7.  Bcabrosiun  Pers.  Jt    Port.    f.  68.  331 

Tbe  rough  Helianthemum. 
CistuM  scabrdnu  Alt. 

8.  algarv^nse  Dun, «.  _j  Portugal    331 

The  Algarre  Helianthemum. 

CUtwa  algarvinsis  Bot.  Mag. 

9.  forraosum  Dun.  m  _j  Portug.    331 

The  heautlftil  Helianthemum. 
Ciittu/ormdnu  Bot.  Mag. 


lO.  otriplicifiDlium  WtBd.    n, 

Th>  OffadM4Mnd  HtUanthcmum. 
Omma  wirijUdfbttmt  Lam. 


Spain  SS2 


1 1.  lasi^thum  Pen,     a.  .^     Spain       S32 

~     ~    '     lowcnd  Mdlntha 
ImaUmlkmt    Lam. 


The  haby-flowcnd  MflUnthanttin. 
CMMi 


12.  inTolucratum  Pers. 


Spain     332 


Tlw  iur6huxattA'S»wtrtd  Hattambflmaiii. 

13.  cheiranthoides  Pert.  n.  _l  Port.  332 

The  Wallflower,  like  Helianthemum. 
dettu  dieirattukoidet  Lam. 
CUtu$  ekmgdhu  Vahl. 
CUtus  halmi/blim,  il.,  Glut. 


14.  cdndidum  Swt.  ^    Spain 

The  whlte-leoMd  Helianthemum. 


332 


15.  Aalimifbiium  WUld.  ^  _j     Spain    333 
The  Sea-Purtlane>leaved  Heliantbemiun. 
Cuiu$  halimifdlius  L. 
CiiltuJbUo  UdUmi,  \.,  CluB. 


$  iL  Leeheo\3e9  Dee.  a.  &  lJ 


333 


16.  corymbosum  Michx,  n. I  Mexico    333 

Tba  carnelbom  Jf  ww  i  td  HcUaathannm. 


17.  ^omeratum  Lag.  n.  -^  Mex.  f.  69.  333 
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MalvdceiBy  which  wiU  probably  be  found 
hardy  or  half-hardy.  n-CD  -       -  363 

Ada  pulch£Ua  Bmpf .  n.  Ql   fig.  89. 
AMtdlonjMlcMlMrBot.  Mag. 


Sterculidcecs.  1 


-     633 


Steraiklia  /ilatanifolia  L.  i  ^  fig.  90. 

8.  Ianoeol4ta  Gov. 

S.  diTCEsiCilia  O.  Don.  f  i_J 

8.  tomentina'TAiMb. 

S.  pdthta  O.  Don. 
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X^Vll 


TUidceis  Lindl.  it 


1.  71'LIA  L.  t 

Thb  Lime  Tkbb. 


Faff* 

-  364 
364 


Lime  TreCf  Gerard. 

Lindy  Anglo-Sax. 

TUletd^Fr. 

Limdey  Ci«r.  and  Dutch. 

T^fid,  Ital. 

Tihy  Spain. 

Lfpoy  Ruu. 


i.  etiropse^a  L>  1  Europe  pi.  14, 15.  364 

The  European,  or  commony  Llmo  Tree. 
T.  miermedia  Dec. 
T.  mUgikris  Hayne. 
T.  europai'a  boredlis  Wahl. 


Farieiies,  Ht 


European 


S€4 
Lime 


2  microphylla 
The  tmall-leaTod 
Tree. 
T.  fnieropMUa  Vent. 
T.  e.  var  yLi. 
.    T.  xUntifdiia  Scop. 
T.  tylvdstrU  Desf. 
T.  parvifdlia  Ehrh. 
T.  cordHia  Mill. 
TUleul  a  petite*  FeuiUety  Fr. 
Kleinbldttrige  Linden  WinterUnde, 
Get. 


?  Sviwrieiu.  It,   - 
T.  parrifdlia  glaftca  Hori.  ^ 
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3  pUtyphylla  !i^      -     pL  16.  365 
The  broad-leaved  European    Lime 

Tree. 
T.  platmk^Ua  Scop. 
T.  cord(foUa  Bess. 
T.  ewtmpte'a  Desf. 
T.  grandifbUa  Ehrh. 
Broad-leaved  doumtf  Lime  Tree. 
TiUeul  a  grandes  FeuiUes,  Tilieul 

de  Holkmde,  Fr. 

4  ri^bra  S         -  -         365 
The    red-ttpigged   European    Lime 

Tree. 

T.  trifi^a  Puer. 
T.  oorifUhiaca  Bosc. 
T.  cordJUna  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  emvpai^a  /3  rik^a  Slbthorp. 
T.  europai^a  y  Smith  Fl.  Brit. 
T.  groiidCrSdra  ^  Smith  Eng.  Flor. 


lacixiiata 

The    coKAeaned 
Tree. 
T.  piatypk§Ua  lacinihta  Hort. 


pi.  17.  366 
European    Lime 


6  aiuraa  ¥         -  pi.  18.  366 

Thegolden-iw^jr^  European  Lime 
Tree. 

7  platyphf tta  aiirea  t      -       366 
The  goldcn-Ufftonrd  brood-leaved  Eu- 
ropean LimcTree. 

8  dasystyki  £         -  -       366 
The  hairy-styled   European   Lime 

Tree. 
T.  dMp$t!fla  Steven. 

Other  Varieties  -         366 

With  variegated  Leaves. 
T.  a  spleaiif&lui  n5va  Boll.  Cat.y  a  sub- 
var.  of  e.  laduidta. 
c.  aiirea,  a  new  var.  of,  Baum. 
e.  rubicauliA  Bot.  Card.  Ant. 


Pag« 

2.  (eur.)  &iba  Waldtt.  et  Kil,  ^  Hungary 

pi.  19.  372 

The  whlte-Z^eed  European  Lime  Tree. 
T.  ctmericdna  Du  Koi. 
T.  arginiea  Desf. 
T.  rotundifblia  Vent. 
T.  tomentOta  Moench* 

r  Variety   $       -  -         -     873 

peOolkii*  IXe.  ^ 

Tb«  loiv-pctiolea-liawri  Lime  Trse. 

3.  americana  L.  'St  North  America 

pi.  20.  372 

The  American  Lime  Tree. 
T.  glibra  Vent. 
T.  carolinidna  Wangenh. 
T.  amadSneis  Michx. 
The  tmooth-leavedy  or  blacky  Lime  Tree^ 
and  Bran  Wood,  Amer. 

Varieties. 

2  laxiflora  «  -  374 
The  looseHwmed-flowered  American 

Lime  Tree. 
T.  taxifiira  MIchz. 

3  pub^scens  ¥      -       pi.  22.  374 
The     pidteacent-lroTCtf     American 

Lime  Tree. 
T.  pub4$cen»  Hort.  Kew. 
T.  caroUnidna  Mill. 
T.  americana  Walt. 

W5 
pubMccnt  Amaican  lAvam 
Tr». 

T.  pmUMcens  lentaakgOa  Veat. 
T.  miMitttppM*  DHf. 

5  heterophylla  3^  -  375 

The  various-leaved  American  Lime- 
Tree. 
T.  heteropMOa  Vent. 
T.  ma  Michx. 
The  White  Lime. 

App.  i.    Doubt/td  Varieties  of  TiUa  europeta 
and  americana.     -         -     1 76 

r.  platyphf'lla  v^ra,  T.  p.  minor,  T.  prse^coz,  T.  viti- 
folla,  T.  laxlfl&ra  microphylla,  and  T.  pub^scens 
rug^. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  hdonffing  to  the  Order 
TiUdcece.  ftO    ftLj  -  376 

Qtkwia  L.  •  □  H  |_J 
oppotltSSUa  it«n&. 


4  pub^tcens  leptoph^Ila  ^ 
TlM  thln-leav«d  pubetocnt  i 


didyma.  > 
liilolM  6.  Don.  H 
occldentidis  L.  <M-J 
popollftUa  Vakl.  m 
ptiinila  Ham.  tk 
vdaana  KoAi.  il 
echlnulkia  DelU*. 


□ 


TemstromikcesB,  *  t  •  i-J  376 

Sect.  I.  Hardy  and hedf-hardy  ligneous  Plants 
belonging  to  the  Tribe  Gordonieae.       376 

I.  MALACHODE'NDRONCVztJ.t  377 

Thb  Malachodendkom. 
StudrtlA  L'Hirit. 
SteufdrtlH  L. 

1.  ovatum  Cav.  3t     N.  Am.     fig.  91.  377 
The  ovate-^tfVAf  Malachodendron. 
StudrAa.  pentaepnia  L'Herit. 
SteiBdrAh  Malachodendron. 
Stewartia  d  cinq  Styles,  Fr. 

b2 
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II.  STVA'RTIA  Cav.  m     .     377,  378 

T&B  Stuartia. 

I.  yyr^tiieaCttv.m    N.Amerioi  C98.  378 

The  Virginian  Stuartia. 

StewdrtiK  MalachodSndnm  L. 
Awdrtia  marilandica  Bot.  Bep. 
Stewartia  d  un  Style,  Fr. 
EtngrijBHSche  {Me-t^led)  Stuartie,  Gm. 

III.  GOftDO^N/^  Ellis,  t  i    377,  378 
The  GotDONiA. 

1.  Lasianthus  L,  t    N.  Am.  fig.  93.  379 

The  woolly-flowered  Oordonla,  or  LobbMy  Bay. 
HypMetan  Lattdntkm  L. 
Gordoma  d  PmiOtt  giadrti,  Alo6e  de  la 

FbfHde,  Fr. 
LangtKe^ge  GardmUet  Ger. 

2.  pubescens  Ph.  "t    Georgia    f.  94.  380 

The  pubescent  Gordonia. 
hacat^aflSrida  Sal. 
FraniUnla.  americdna  Marsh. 
The  Pranklima,  Amer. 
Sekaarte  Oordome^  Ger. 

Varieties         -  -         380 

▼elutina  Dee. 

subglabra  Dee, 

G.  FrdtMM  L*H^. 
FrmmklMAAlbatusaiaMarsk. 

Sect.  II.  Hardjf  and  kdlf-hardy  Kyneotu 
PlanU  belonging  to  the  TrQ>e  Camdll^. 
»  lJ         -  .  -  -  381 


1.  C AME'LL/i<  L.  »  LJ 


381 


Tax  Cambixia. 

TJie  Jaoan  Bote. 

CeaneUier,  Bote  dm  Japan,  ei  ifr 

Chine,  Ft. 
Camellie,  Ger. 


la 


1.  jap6nica  L.^^    Japan     fig.  95.  382 

The  Japanese  Camellia,  or  Bed  singte-Jtowered 
CameUia. 


VarieHes, 
Chinete  in  general  Cultivation. 

2  variegtlta  Bot.  Rep.  *  4^ 

3  incamata  Bot.  Reg.  *  lJ 

4  diba  pUna  Bot.  Rep.  *  i^ 

5  fimbriilta  jLocU.  *  lJ 

6  riibra  pldna^ot  Rep,  <ii-J 

7  onemoneildra  *  i— J  fig.  96. 

8  crassin^rvis  Lodd.  <*  i_l 

9  myrtifolia  Bot,  Mag.  *  uJ 

10  inToK^ta  BoL  Reg.  •  lJ 

11  vari&bilis  il  lJ 

VI  Pompbnia  Bot.  Reg.  *i-J 
SttbvaHeh'es  M  L.J 

.  pteoTMB/Kkra  rdsea  tk  ij 
ttba«i^ 

pillidaAuJ 

13  semiddplex  Bot.  Bep.  *  l_J 

14  itro-riibens  Bot.  Cab.  •i—l 

15  Welbinktt  Chandl.  IlL  *U 

Utteo-AUrtcans  Hot.  Reg. 
Jkntdseent. 

16  rosea  DorCt  MiB.  *lJ 


38S 


17  i^dfla  Sort.  2VaMt.  *  i-J 

C.  BatoetlixuL  Hort. 
IS  dkrnea  Bot.  Beg.  *  uJ 

19  imbricata  Hort  2>tziM.*  uJ 

20  P&rksit  Hort.  Trans. 

21  SttAaidna  Hort  Trans,  m 


Pm* 


2. 
3. 


Chinete  and  other  Foreign  Variety 

not  m  general  Cultivation^  but  m 

otf  prohabilttg  at  hardy  at  the 

othert.  il  uJ  -  386 

S2  candidiftsima  «l  lJ 

23  DonkUert  M  |_J 

24  francoflirt^nsis  m  uJ 
26  h^brlda  Makoy.  m  lJ 

Other  Namet  of  Foreign  Varieties. 
«lJ  .  386 

arjp&itM,  Gimnau*  PronajrAM,  viettcM  m- 

pfrlw. 
The    nemidoable  «Mte,  th«     roMHidoaMd 

vantah,  taeunjpalkris. 

Varietiet  originated  in  Britain. 

•lJ    - 

26  eor&Uina  Chandl.  m  lJ 

27  exlmia  Chandl.  tt  t_J 

28  Wiltont  Chandl.  m  |_J 

29  Chindlen'  Chandl.  A  i_J 

vfnfeatar  Bot.  B«c. 

30  fl6re-&lbo  CA<tnd/.  ft  lJ 

31  altha>aefldra  Chandl.  <i  ij 

82  anemoneHdra  filba  Chandl.  m  |^ 

33  Wo6dsii  Chandl.  m  lJ 

34  punctiu  Chandl.  m  |_J 

35  ilegans  Chandl.  tk  i_J 

36  fl6rida  Chandl.  m  tJ 

37  rbsea  ChandL  m  i_j 

38  eclfpsis  CAofid/.  tt  t_J 

39  inslgnis  Chandl.  m  i^ 

40  41ba  semiddplex  Chandl.  m  lJ 

41  conclnna  Cha$»dl.  ft  uJ 

42  spl^ndens  C/WmmU.  ft  i_J 
^^  ooodnea  ^or<.  BriL 

43  itbsa  Bintesis  IrOffd.  ft  |_J 

44  R6sB<t  Chandl.  ft  lJ 

45  Aitoni  Chandl.  ft  |_J 

46  epsoinguslfi  Chandl.  ft  uJ 

47  Colvllli  Swt.  ft  I) 

48  SweetfVlfM  Swt.  ftil 

49  Knlghtit  Lodd.  ft  \\ 

50  Adsa  mdndl  Don't  MiU.  ft  i_J 

61  PresstY  Don's  Mlil.  ft  uJ 

62  rabro>panctJlta  ft  \_J 

63  ElphinstontVlmt  ft  l_J    ' 

54  single-striped  and  dotted  ft  lJ 
66  at(cai6«fblla  Hort^  Brit,  ft  i_J 
06  exp&nsa  Hort.  Brit,  ft  uJ 
57  Sustena  Garl.  Hag.  ft  lJ 
68  Mirttia  Gcrd.  Mag.  ft  il 
SO  WadieilM  Gard^Mag.  ft  lJ 

Varietiet  mentioned  in  Card.  Mag. 
without  any  Detcriptktn  being 
giwn.  -  -  sg 

IknMif  pfodala,  AUmktla  UIm,  tupMaT^ 

reticulku  jCiiui;.  ftv-J    China   -    389 

The  reticuIate-Zeawd  Camellia,  or  Capt.  Bawet*t 
Camellia. 

maliflora  LindL  ft  i-J   China  f.97.  390 

The  Apple-Aftisaom-flowered  Camellia. 
C.  Satdnqua  Bot.  Mag. 
C.  Satdnqua  rdtea  Hort. 
Pahner*t  double  Satonqua. 

SasdnguaThunb.mi^  China  f. 98.  390 

Sasanqua,  or  Lady  Bankt*tt  Camellia. 
Satdftqua  KsHttpf. 
Cha^ha,  Chinete. 


5. 


Kim  Wall. 

The  Kissi  Camellia. 

C.  KeHta  Hamil.  M8S 


»-l     Nepal     fig.  99.  390 
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6.  oleffeni  Alel.  m  U    CochiD-China 

fig.  100.  391 

The  oU-bearing  CaluUia. 

7.  earycfides  Lmdl,  a  iJ      China 

fig.  101.  391 

Tte  EoiTlt-Uke  CameUla. 
ThH  euryoida  Bootb. 

KTHJETA  L.mLJ    .        .     381.392 

Thb  Tka  Tkbb. 
1.  vfridis  L.mi^    Chma  -  fig.  102.  393 

Th«  eommoiu  or  greeo,  Tea. 


T.  Bohda  stricta  Ait. 

T.  tfmhuis  Sfaiu. 

T.  ctoa^jwu  M>r.  «  Viridis  Dec. 

Camimk  tiridiM  Link. 

Th^a  caiaAm^wtt  Lam. 

2.  -BoA^fl  L.  •  lJ    China     fig.  103.  393 

The  Bohea,  or  black.  Tea. 

T.  ckimAui*  fi  Bohda  5rRw. 

3.  ooehinefaio^sis  £otcr.  *lJ     Cochin- 

China  *  -     395 

Tike  OodilivCUu  Tia. 

4.  oleonZotir.  AlJ     China         -        395 

ThtaUyTfliL 

Amiieipated  TVfiulr&'iiuaoece.  ?  ii  lJ  .  395* 


398 


I.  CTTRUS  m  lJ 
IL  LIMO^NIA  m  lJ 


-J        -     395 

iig.  104.  395 

396 


HypericdceiB  LindL         362 


I.  isnrpE'RicuM  i.  A 

Taa  St.  John's  Wort. 

I^aDtgmonmn. 

Jokmmitkraiet,  Ger. 


-     397 


5  i.   Ajcyreia  Chois.  .  393 

a   •    iiLJ    JiL-J    «.Lj 

1.  d|atuni  ila^  A    N.  America  398 

The  tall  gt.  John*!  Wort. 

?.  hirclnum  i. «      Mediterranean 
-^  ^  .  %  105  398 

The  Goot-Mented  St.  John'f  Wort? 
Trdfimn  Clue. 

^m^ro^'^mm/^Hdtm  Bauh. 

lABe  i»<vfttft  a  (Mnir  dff  Ifoiic,  Fr. 

VttrUtksm  -  .  398 

2  obtuaifiDliiim  />ae.  A 

3  tnhitis  Wait,  A 


3.  grandifidnim  ChoU,  m  lJ  Teoerifie  298 

TlM  Insa-flmrcnd  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  oammrifmm  WiUd.,  not  oTL. 

4.  folidsum  ^tie.  ft  lJ     Azores         .     393 

Tbe  lody  au  John's  Wort. 
Skiuhig  St.  JthuU  Wart. 

5*  floribiindum  ^>t.  •  lJ     Canaries 

Theahundant-flowvmi  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.frutfteem  Comtn. 
Mansf'Jlotvend  St.  Joku'*  Wort. 

6.  ol^n^icum  L.    m        Mount   Oljmpus 

fig.  106.  399 

The  OIniMiiii  St.  Jbfah's  Woit. 
H.  mOntu  Ohta^Wbed. 
H.  orte$itAKtJtort  wUJum  Toon. 

7.  canari^nse  L.  m\^  Canaries  -    399 

The  Canary  I'loMi  St.  John's  Wort. 

Varieties  Al-J         -         -     399 
triphyllum  Dec.  m  1 "  1 
aalicifolium  Dee.  m  lJ 

8.  chin^nse  L.  m^J    China         -    399 

The  Chinese  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  mondgifnum  Mill. 
H.  aurettm  Lour. 

9.  cordifblium  Chou.  m  i_j     Nepal    399 

The  heart-leaved  St.  John's  Woft.  ^ 
H.  britcteiUtim. 
H.  Lungitstttn  Ram.  HSS. 

10.  p&tiilum  7%ttn.  •  ~J    Japan     -     399 
The  spreading  St.  John's  Wort. 

11.  KalttUdnum  Lam.  *    N.  America  400 

Kalm's  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  JBaririmitxm  Mitt. 
Virginia  St.  John's  Wort. 

12.  UrcUvm  Ham.  A    Nepal     fig.  107.    400 

The  t7nla  8t.  Johnt  Wort. 

13.  calycbum  L.  a    Britain  .    400 

The  /kirgr-calyxed  St.  John's  Woit. 

kndros€e\mm  constanUnopoUthmm  Mre 

mdximo  Wheeler. 
The  iarge-fiofoered  St.  Jokm*s  Wort,  The 

large-JUneering  Tutsan,  The  terrestrial 
m'sBe     ' 


Sum,  Aaron's  Beard. 
MiUe  Pertuis  derandes  Fteurs,  PV. 
Grossblumiger  Joianms  Kraut,  Oer. 

14.  bale^cum  Zr.  ml  uJ     Majorca      .     400 

The  Miyorea  St.  John%  Wtirt. 

ii.  Perfatdrta  Chois. 


I 


-    -  401 


15.  prolificum  L,  a      N.  America    401 

The  prolific  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.>WidM(m  Jacq. 
H.  JToAfiUnum  DuRoi. 

16.  heterophyllum  Veni.  «llJ    Persia   401 

The  mious-iManI  St.  John's  West. 

1 7.  sgyptiacuin  L.  n.  \-J  ^^gypt  401 

The  ISgsvtim  8t.  John's  Wort. 

18.  ^lioldes  Lam,  tL  N.  America  401 

The  GaUnm-Uke-lenMri  St.  John's  Wort. 

19.  axillkre  Lam.  n.    N.  America      401 
The  saiilsay-Jlowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

H.fasdeuUUum  Wilid. 
H.  C^is  Walt. 

20.  dandulosum  Ait   s.  lJ    Madeira     402 

The  glandular  St  John'b  Wert. 

21.  «erpyllifo)ium  Lam.    j*       Levant     402 

The  Wild*Thyine.lc«Ted  St.  John'*  Wort. 
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23.  cmpetrifolium  WUld.  «l  _J  S.  Europe 

fig.  108.  402 

TtM  Empctnun-letTed  St.  John's  Wort. 

23.    Coris  L.  n.  — I     Levant. 

Tbc  Cocfs4MORf  8(.  John't  Wort. 


24.  ericoMes  L,  o.  — i     Spain 

Hie  Hcath-like  bC  John'i  Wort. 


402 
402 


§  iu.  BratAy<8  Choia.  jb  -J  402 

25.  fiisciculatum  Lam.  jb  -J  Carolina  402 

The  faMnAcled-ieixved  St.  John's  Wort. 
H.  B$paltakolda  Punh. 

App.  L  Other  Species  of  HypMmm.    40.S 

H.  rdpen«,  H.  UnearMdlium,  H.  oblongl(51iuin,  and 
U.  jap6nicum  Dec. 

11.  i4NDROS^'MUM  Chois,  «.  397.403 

Thb  Axdrosahdm,  or  TtUsan. 

Hffptirusum  L. 
Androilme^  Fr. 
Jokanmtkrautf  Ger. 

].  officinalis  AlHofd.  Levant  &  f.  109.  403 

The  officinal  Androuemuni;  or  common  Tutsan. 
Cl^menon  Italdrwn  L.'Obel. 
HjfpMeum  Kndros<e\ttwn  L. 
Park  Leaves. 
Androsime  officinale,  Fr. 
Breit-bliiUriget  ibroad4eaved)  Jokannis- 
kraut;  G«r. 


404 
405 


pi.  23.  f.  114. 
-       -     406 


AcerdcecB  Lindl.  5^5 
L  if  CER  L,    t  •    S  -J 

Tag  Maplb. 

Z'rahU,  Fr. 
Ahomt  Ger. 
AcerOf  Ital. 
Arce,  Spanish. 

1.  obl6nguin  Wail  5  -J  Nepal  fig.  113. 

in  p.  433.        -  -  -    405 

The  ohlong-leaved  Maple. 

A.  laurifiOium  D.  Don. 
A.  Buslxnp&la  Hamilt. 

2.  tataricum  L.  5  Tartary 

in  p.  434. 

The  Tartarian  Mmile. 

E^rable  de  Tartarie^  Fr. 
Tartaritcke  Akom^  Ger. 
Zarxa-modont  or  Locust  Trce^  Ruu. 

3.  spicatum  L.  *f   North  America  pi.  24. 

fig.  115.  in  p.  435.       -         -      406 
The  spike-floteered  Maple. 
A  montibtum  Ait. 
A.  pennsylvihucttm  Du  Rol. 
A.  parviftiMrum  Ehrh. 
Mountain  Maple. 
E'raAle  de  Montagney  Fr. 
Bcrge  Akom,  Ger. 

4.  Striatum  L,  !t  North  America    pi.  25. 

fig.  1 1 6.  in  p.  436,  437.  -     407 

The  ttrij^-^arked  Maple. 
A.  pennsylvtinicum  L. 
A.  canadthue  Marsh. 
Snake-barked  Maple,  Moose  fi'ood,  Sfn'pcd 

Maple,  E'rablejaspt',  Fr. 
Gestrc^ftcr  Ahom,  Ger. 


6. 


p«t 

macrophpUum  Pursh.'i  North  America 

pi.  26.  fig.  117.  in  p.  438,  439.,  and 

118.  in  p.  440, 441.       -  -     408 

The  long,  or  karge^  leared  Maple. 

jolatanoides  L.  ¥      Europe        pi.  27. 

fi£.   119.  in  p.  442,  443.         -    408 
Tlie  riatanus-Uke,  or  Nortpojf,  Maple. 

E'rable plane,  E'rahle  de  NorvSge,  Fr. 
Spitz- AMomy  Spiti-bCittrlger  Akorn,  Ger 


Varieties,  5 

2  Lobelu  If  f.  120.  in  p.  444. 
Lobel's  Platanus-like  Maple. 
A.  LobiRl  Tenor e. 
A.  platanoldes  Don's  MIU. 


piib4toam  Hayiu.  V 
The  damm4€aved  Puuntu 


t-Uke  MiplA 


409 


409 


7. 


8. 


4  variegktuni  Hori.  ¥         -     409 
The  tiher  variegated-Z^ovetf  Platanus. 

like  Maple. 

dlbo  variegdtum  Hayne. 

5  a6ieo  ▼arlegtoim  f  -  -    409 
The    golden  vailegBtad-tee«l   PlalaBU8<like 

.  Maple. 

6  laciniatum  Dec.  ¥   pi.  28.  fig. 
121.  in  p.  445.  -    409 

The  cat-leaved  Platanus-like  Maple. 
?  A.  p.  erispum  Lanth. 
The  Eaglets  ClaWy   or   Hawk's 
Foot  Maple. 

sacch&rinum  L.  t  North  America    pi. 
29.  fig.  1 22.  in  p.  446,  447.         411 

The  Sugar  Maple. 

Rock  Maple,    Hard  Maple,    Bird's-E^e 
Maple. 

Variety  1  -  -     411 

2  nigrum  1^ 

The   black  Sugar   Tree,    or    Eoek 
Maple. 
A.  nigrwn  Michx. 

Pseikdo-Pl&tanus  L.  5  Europe   pi.  30, 
31.  fig.  123.  in  p.  448,  449.         414 

The  Mock  Plane  Tree,  the  Sycamore,  or  Great 
Maple. 

Plane  Tree,  Scotch. 

E'rable  Socamore,  E^rable  Mane  de  Man- 
tagnc,  Pousse  Platane,  Grand  E'rable, 
Fr. 
Ehrenbaum,    Weisser    Akom,    Gemeinc 
Ahom,  Ger. 

Varieties. 

2  flava  varicgata  ^    -         -     414 
The  yellow  variegated  Sycamore,  or 

Costorpkine   Plane,  .with    leaves 
variegated  with  yellow. 

3  ulbo  variegata  Hayne  ¥   -     414 
The  white  variegateii-toatvrf  Syca- 
more. 

4  purpilirea  Hort.  $  -         -     415 
The  purple-Zeavrij  Sycamore. 

5  subobtusa  Dec.  ¥  -         -     415 
The  half-obtus«-/rarr<'i2  Svcamorc. 

A.  opulifiUinm  Thiiil. 
A.  \iliJolium  Opii. 
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her  Varietiea  - 
TIodgkins*s  Seedling,  Hort^ 
Leslie's  Seedling,  Hort, 
stenoptera  Hayne, 
inacr6ptera  Hayne. 
niicr6ptera  Hayne. 


9.  obtusatum  Kit.  f    Hungary    pi.  32. 
fig.124.  inp.450,451.  -     420 

The  cAAjaat'lobed-leaoed  Maple. 
A.  neapoUtdnwn  Tenore. 
A.  kfbruium  Hort. 
The  Neapolitnn  Maple. 

10.  bflrb^tum  Michx,  ^    North  America 

pl.33.  fig.  125.  inp.4>52.         -    420 
The  heMdedrcalvxed  Maple. 

A.  canUinianum  Bolt. 

A.  trikMUmm  Hort. 

11.  (Xpalus  Dec.  S  Italy  pi.  34.  fig.  126. 

10  p.  453.  -  -    421 

The  Opal,  or  ludioHt  Maple. 
A.  &palus  L. 
A.  rotund^/btium  Lam. 
A.  UdUcum  Lanth. 
A.  mUb»um  Fres. 

VE*rttble  OpaU,  B'rable  H  Fcmllet  ronda, 
PrabUiFItaUe.YT. 


Variety  5 
?  A,  ooriaccum  Lodd,  ¥ 


.     421 


18.  opulifolium  Fill.  *  I^renees     -  421 

The  Goelder-Rofic-IeaTed  Maple. 
A.  kitpdnieuM  Four. 
A.  vmtaem  Rejm. 
A.  momdnum  C.  Banhln. 
B'rable  dMirety  B'rable  a  PemHes  dPObkr^ 

Ayart  in  Dauphin6,  Fr. 
SdUteebott-bCiUriger  Akom,  Get. 

13.  circinlttuin  Purth.  ¥    North  America 
fig.  1 12.,  and  fig.  127.  in  p.  454.  422 

The  Toaad-leavei  Maple. 


14.  palm^tum   TViunb.  A 

128.  in  p.  455. 
The  paimatoUeaped  Maple. 


Japan    fig. 
-    422 


15.  erioc4rpum  JMRchx,  t    N.  Amer.   pi. 

35,  36.  fig.  129.  in  p.  456.    -    423 
The  halry-friilted,  or  tpAHe,  Maple. 
A.  dtuycarpum  Willd. 
A.  tomenidtum  Hort.  Par. 
A.  ^ofkum  Manh. 
A.  ffirgMdnum  Duh. 
A.  rubrttm  WsAenh. 
WktUy  or  toft.  Maple,  U.  S. 
Sir  Charles  WagerU  Maple. 
Arable  d  FruUt  oottmnetUy  B'rable  blane, 

Fr. 
Rauher  Ahoru,  Ger. 

16.  rubrum  L.  It   N.  America  pi.  37, 38. 

fig.  130.  in  p.  457.    -  -    424 

The  teArfiotpering,  or  tcarUt,  Maple. 
A.  9irgtmbnum  Herm. 
A.  coectttewn  Ait. 

S^  Maplt,  Swamp  MttfOe,  Red  Maple. 
B'rable  rouge^  Fr. 
Mother  Akom,  Ger. 


Varieties  i 

2  ooccincum  4 

3  intermedium  J 


pRge 

-     424 


17.  monspessulanum  L,  It  South  Europe 

pi.  39.  40.  fig.  131.  in  p.  458.     427 
The  Montpellcr  Maple. 
A.  trilobum  Moench. 
A.  trifblhtm  Duh. 
A.  friloblUum  Lam. 
B'rable  de  MonipeUer^  Fr. 
FramSsischer  Ahom,  Ger. 

18.  campestre  L.  I  Europe       pi.  41,42. 

fig.  132.  in  458.        -  .     428 

The  common^  or  Field,  Maple. 
B'rable  ckampitre,  Fr. 
Kleiner  Ahom,  Feld  Ahom^  Ger. 

Varietits.  5 

1  hebedirpum  Dec,  $         .     428 
The  downy.fhilted  Field  Maple. 

A.  campistre  Wallr. 
A.  mdUe  Opiz. 

2  foUis  variegatis  ¥  -     428 
The  variegated-leaved  Field  Maple. 

A.  PseMo-Fldtanua. 

S  collinum  Wallr.  3f  -     428 

The  hm-fnhabiling  Field  Maple. 

4  austriacum  Tratt.  Arch.  T  428 
The  Auitrian  Field  Maple. 

19.  cr^ticum  i.  1^     Crete        pj.  43.  fig. 

132.  in  p.  459.  -  -    430 

The  Cretan  Biaple. 

A.  heteropkfUum  WJlld. 

A.  semperviretu  L. 

B'rable  de  Crite,  Fr. 
•CretUcker  Ahom,  Ger. 

App.  L  Doubtful  Species  of  A\?er.  -  430 

A.  Cpalus,  i#.  ODulKWium,   A.  barbdtum,  A.  coriA- 

ceum,^.  Lobfehi,^.  nigrum,   ^.  platanfildes,  A. 

SSif*  """^i  i*- K^ridum,    A.  obtUBifblium.  A. 
obtusatum,  A.  loblitum. 

App.  ii.  Anticipated  Species  of  A'cer,  *  431 

A.  iMricnm  M«k  «^ 
A.  obtutlf&Uvm  8tUh.  Y 
A.  pcrrlfbUain  Toutth.  *» 
A.  erMcHm  oftomt, 

A.  momme§$ulimmm  of  others. 
A.  giabrnm  Tarr^.  4b 

A.  lanigfttam  Wall.  fU 

A.  acamlnUnin  Wnll.  '^ 

A.  cnltriiliiin  VTaU.  « 

A.  coudtoun  Watt,  v 

A.  Tillteim  Wall.  « 

A.  ■tercnlUUxum  Wati.tf 

A.  diiM^ctuin  Tkun.   « 

A.  J^MJnlcun  TAwh.   "kt 

A.  aeptcnSlolHiin  Thun.  tu 

A.  pfctum  TAm.  *^'^ 

i4.  tiifidam  TAwi.^ 

A.  tranektum  Bmage.   ^ 

App.  iii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  A'ccr.   432 

A.  palmlUuin  Tkmn.   §h  __j 
A.  eUdiigvm  Wall.  '^  i_J 

IL  NEGVNDO  Moench.  t     405.460 

Tbb  Nbocnix),  or  Box  Elder. 

A!^cer  L. 
Negtlndium  Rqfin. 
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Pine 

l./raxinifolium  NuU.  It   North  America 

pi.  44.  460 

The  Afth-leaved  Neoundo* 
A'^cer  NegtSnao  L. 
N.  tuxroiaes  Mcsnch. 
Nagtindiiim  americimim  Rafin. 
The  Ash-teavcd  Maple,  The  black  Ask. 
E'rabU  a  FetMiUea  de  Frine,  Fr. 
E*rahle  a  Gigu^ree,  Illinois. 
EtckeHblaUriger  Akonh  Ger. 

Variety  5  4(50 

2  crispum  G.  Don,  ¥     -      pi.  45. 
The  cwrlBi^leaoed  Aih-Ieaved  Negundo,  or 
Bog  Elder 

App.  i.  Anticipated  Speeies  of  Negundo.  1^  462 

N.  mwrletffmn  Dtt.  '^ 
AUnUJmm  Moe. 
?  N.  t^agbiUfblium  tor.  Dm. 

iV.  cochinclilaftMe  Dte.  ^ 


App.  I.  CXA^r  Acerdeete, 

DMmta  nOgitfii  HMitt .  A 


.     462 


JEsculace(B  Lindl.  t  *   -  4452 


Castanedcea  Link. 
Hippocattinea  Dec. 

1.  ^SCULUS  L.  t 

ThB  HOBSVCHSSTIVUT. 

Hippocdtianum  Tooro. 
Marronier  (Tlndey  Fr. 
Rotskattandc,  Ger. 


-     462 


1.  Hippodistanum  Z/.  %     

pi.  46,  47.  463 
The  common  Honechettnut. 

Hippocditanum  wtlfdre  Tourn. 
Marromer  dPInde,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Ro$skastame,  Qw. 

VarietieB.  J 

2  flore  pleno  IE      -  -     463 

The  double-flowered  Horsecbestnut. 

S  variegita  ¥     -  -     463 

The  yariegated-/^fl««(f  Horsecheitnut. 

2.  (H.)  ohio^nsis  Michx,  X  N.  Am,  467 
The  Ohio  JEsculiu,  or  Horteduttnut. 

3.  (H.)rubiciindaix>».1?        N.  America 

pi.  48.  467 

The  reddi8h->Ioi0£re(l  fsculus,  or  Bor$echeHMiU. 
JE.  cdmea  Hort. 
JE.  rdiea  Hort. 

M.  coccinea  Hort.  , 

MMippocditanvm  var.  rubicundum  Schu- 
bert. 
WkiUey'eJine  scarlet. 

4.  (H.)  glabra  fFi//rf.  *      North  America 

fig.  133.  467 
The  smo(Mi'lcaved  .Ssculus,  or  Horseckesfnmi. 

5.  (H.)  pallida  Willd.  If  N.  Am.  f.  134. 468 
The  f&&-flowered  AscuIub,  or  Horteekeshmt. 

Gelblieke  Rosskastam'ey  Ger. 


6.  (H.)  Lyona  Hort.  * 

Lyon*s  JescuIus. 


468 


App.  i.    Other  Sorts  or  Varieties  of  S.s  ckUks. 

458 

Whltl<iy%  fine  KUiM 
JR.  •mericiuia 
M.  U.  inctaun 
JB.  H.  pne'cox 
M.  H.  UnrtuiAum 
^.  H.  nlxnim 

II.  VA^WIA  Boerh.  5  m  4«2.  469 

Tbb   Pa VI a,  or  Smootk-frtUied  Borseekestmmi 
Tree. 

Pavier,  Fr. 

1.  rubra  Lam.  ¥     N.Am.  pi. 49,50.  469 
The  nd-Jlotoered  PaTia. 

JE/satku  Pdvia  L. 

JE'sctUtu  PMa.  wsr.  m  riAra  Hayne* 

P.  parvifldra  Hort. 

Small  Bnckqtet  Amer. 

Marronier  Fams^  Pavie  i  Fkurs  ronges, 

Fr. 
Botke  BoukastasUe,  Ger. 

Varieties,  S 

2  argiita  G,  Don  f  fig.  135.  469 
The   thaxp-tootked-leaved    red-Jliw- 
*r«f  Parla. 
M'scftlus  PAvikparvifldra  Hort 

8  sublaciniilta  JVats.  'I        -     470 
The  slightly  cat-^eownl  red-jfotKra( 
PaTia. 

4  hikixdlis  A         -        pi.  51.  470 
The  dwarf  nd-/Unoered  Pavia. 

P.  MtmiUs  G.  Don. 
^«e«(/«M  MmtUf  Lodd. 

5  humilisp^dula  ^  .     470 

The  penduloos-ftroacAeif  dwarf 
red-Jlowered  Pavia. 

2.  flavaDfc.  ¥  CaroUna  pi.  52, 53.    471 

The  ytHlow-Jlowered  Paiia. 
SfKutauJidna  Aft. 
£.  /iUea  Wangh. 

P.  ^tea  Poir.  i 

riktf  iafvtf  Bvekeve,  Bfg  Buckeye^  Amer. 
TA«  yeUow  Pama. 

3.  discolor  5u^.  A     N.  America    <-    472 

The  two-colourod->fot0«ml  Pavia. 
£.^tculus  disetOor  Ph. 

4.  hybrida  JD<?c.  5     Hybrid        -        472 

T^e  hybrid  Pavia. 

lE'sculus  hybrida  Dec.  | 

5.  negl^ta  G,  Don.  $ fig.  136.  472 

The  neglected  Pavia. 

Sfsculus  negUcta  LindL 

6.  macrocarpa  Hort,  *!t pi.  54.  473 

The  long-fruited  Pavia. 

S/sctUus  Pavia  macrocdrpa  Lodd. 
Pa»la  macrocdrpa  Hort. 

7.  macrostkchya  Lou,  •    North  America 

fig.  137.  473 

The  long-racemed  Pavia. 

JE'sculus  parvifldra  Vfsit. 

JE.  tnacrostddfya  Mx. 

PAvia  Alba  Poir. 

pavia  edklis  Poit. 

PaviVr  a  toitt*  E*pis,  PavUr  nain^  Fr. 

lAsngakrige  Roukasianiet  Ger. 

App.  i.      Ot^  Varieties  of  Paoia.  -  474 

p.  serrdta,   P.  erecta,  .f^scolus   Fkria  diva  var. 
Hort, 
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Ptffe 

Sapinddcea.  *t  aa  •i-J     474 

I.  KOLREUTE  Rfi^  Laxm.  It    -    47A 
The  Kolrbdtbria. 


1.  Moiculata  Lasm,  S   China  pU  55.  475 

The  jfu^^t^-jtowering  Kolreuterla. 
SmMmM  ckuthuii  L.  111. 
K.  pauUiDiSldin  VHirU. 

RttpaUragptOe  KoimHerie,  Ger. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Kgnwu9  Spedet  of  Sa- 
piiddeta.  ftOfllLJ  •  476 


D.  aHcnftls  CtaM^r> 

A.  «uMC(/Wb  Svi. 
OialidniiBJte.  *lJ 

p.  iilimii*  JX.  Jfcy.  Sl. 
Iken<teaidak.*Lj 


MelidcecB.  tuJ 

TIm  Bnd  Tan,  orlndtan  UIm. 

S«  HiuiMi  iliww  Am.  Z  111!       ' 

TliecT«Bsswi  McUSf  orBMd Trac. 

3.  aBMitUa  SM.  S^  I— i 
4.Jqi*iicsO.Z)M.!EuJ 


-  476 

flg.  138.  476 

476 

-        477 
477 


VitdcetB  Lindl.  11 C}   -    477 

I.  FTTIS  2/.  J  JL  a  .  477 

Tbb  Geapb  Vimb. 

Oiud,  Celtic. 
Fad,  Span. 

IF^in,  Ger. 

I.  Tintfera  L.  1    Persia   -  fig.  139.  477 

The  wine-bearing  Vine. 
r^ne,  Fr. 
Gemeimer  Wetmtodt^  Oer. 

VanetiM  1  -  476 

2  ^liia  incanis  A  -  478 

The  hoBiT-leATed  Grape  Vine. 

Uaiert  Grape,  or  MiUer's  Black 
Chuier  Gr<g>e. 

S  i&liis  rubesc^ntibus  1  478 

The  rubeacent-leaved  Grape  Vine. 
The  Ckaret  Ctrape. 
Tenturier,    Fr.,    not   Clairettc, 
Dukam. 

4  apiifolia  Hort,  1    fig.  140.  478 
The  Psrtley-leaTed  Grape  Vine. 
Crotal,  Fr. 
V.  laetnidta  L. 


2.  Labrusca  L.  1     N.  Am.  fig.  141.  479 

rild  Vine,  or  Fox  Gt 
V.  taurina  Walt. 
Fihfger  Wein,  Oer. 


The  wild  Vine,  or  Fox  Grapf. 
V.  taurina  Walt. 


Pane 

3.  aestivalis  Michx.  1    N.  Am.  fig.  142.  479 

The  Swnaaar  \^ne,  or  Grape  Vime. 
V.  Labr^tea  Walt. 
V.  vmlrima  WUU. 

4.  stnu^  G,  Don.  1     N.  America    -    479 

The  MaJlop'/eaMil  Viae,  or  Smwumtr  Grape  Fine. 
V.  •rtfeAM*  Mr.  etmiJta  Ph. 
?  V.  labrugc^des  M uhl. 

5.  cordifoliaJlitc^.  1  N.  Am.  f.  143.  480 
The  heart-«Ad9)«-leaTed  Vine,  or  Chicken  Grape. 

V.  int^a  Jaoq. 
V.vi^piiiaL. 

6.  ripiUria  AGchx.  x   N.  Am.    f.  144.  480 

The  rirer-ilde,  or  noeH-tcentedt  Vine. 
V.  odoratUtima  Donn. 
V^^  de  BaUureSt  Amer. 

7.  rotundifdlia  Michx.  l    N.  Am.       480 
The  round-leaved  Vine,  or  Bullel  Grape. 

8.  caribae^i  Dec,  J  a    Jamaica    -    480 
The  Caribean  Vine. 

V.  indica  Sws. 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  Specie*  of 

\Ui».  1  '  4SJ 

V.  Willichi  Dec. 
V.  glabrita 

V.  fndica 

V.  cc^tia  Hon.  Tram. 


:hi  Dec.  \ 
ta  Roth,  t  O 

/'.i-CIJfli. 


145. 


II.  AMPELCyPSIS  Michs.  l   477.  481 

Thb  Ampblopsu. 
Wtistp. 
Cissus  sp. 

1.  cordlita  Michx,  X     N.  America     481 

The  cordate.feaMtf  Ampelopsis. 
Cissut  AmptiSptie  Ten. 
\Ui»  (ndivQa  Willd. 

2.  Aeder^cea  Michg,  ±     North  America 

fig.  146.  482 

The  IvT-llke  Ampelopsis,  or  Ftve^leaved  Ivjf, 
Hddera  munqn^/blia  L. 
\Uis  qumqa^fhlia  Lam. 
Ckfttf  hederdcea  Ph. 
CUstu  quinquefdli'a  Hort. 
yuig  hederdcea  Willd. 


A.  quhunuffbUa  Hook. 

Vigne  Vierge,  Fr. 

Jwtgfem  Reben,  Wilder  Wein,  Ger. 


3.  ( H. )  hirstkta  2>(mn.  ^     N.America    482 

j4aavtd  Ampriapals. 

Itetm  htderiua  wr.  kIrtUa  Ph. 


4.  bipmnata  Michx.  1     N.  America   482 

The  biptnnate-le'afAf  Ampelopsls. 
Vltff  arh^rea  Willd. 
CUsvt  Mtdus  Pers. 

App.  i.     Anticipated  hardy  Specie*  of  Ampe- 

lopeie.  1      -  -  482 

A.  bdtiya  Dae.  JL 

A.  bataraoMIl 
VMifjai 

A.  cavraoUoa  O.  Don.    I 
Vttb  canrrafdto  iSTl 


A.  bataraoMUa  Bhime.  X 
VUUjavdaiea  Sprang. 


Don. 

III.  CTSSUS  L.  L  u\ 

Taa  Cinvs. 

1.  orlcittAUs  Lam.  ^  ^_J    Levant 

2.  qn<n*tailtt.  |_  j_J     Cape  off  Good  Hope 

3.  anttfredcB  Vewt^  g_  ^ |    Nev  Holland 

4.  captels  WiUd.   4_  I I    Cape  of  Good  Hope 

5.  trltlRinaa  a    y__J  

6.  qntnqiuel^Ua.  £_  i_J  

C 


477.  483 

•    4<» 

-    483 

fig.  147.  4S.1 

48.1 

ftg.  148.  485 

fig.  149.  48:t 
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Geranidc€<B. 


-      483 


Pelarfiftniiiin  Banlngtteff  a.  i  |,  |  cnCT»niti»nm.i  I  fi||. 
UO.f  maertfntbon  tt.  i  I.  rotgaKknttmn  ft.  i  1^  oa» 
lamiaCrtoun,  fucrcifbUum  il  |_J>  pdtMuni  tL  i  I. 
xooUe  II.  |_J  iiff.  ISl;  B«DttAckMmHn  n.  i  I,  fogofauMM 
«.  |_J    fig- 16*- 


Zyffophyttdc€(B. 


UmkaOnu  mk}M  Is.    *  . 

L.  •  1     I 


J      484 

flff.  153. 484 

ac*  IM.  484 

-    484 


'      484 
-    484 


I.  UlTTA  Zr.  «.  «L  lJ  a. 

Tbb  Bus. 

J?fli^,  Fr. 
BamtetGer. 

I.  eravdolens  Z^.s.  S.  Europe  f.  155.  485 

The  beary-tcented,  or  common.  Rue. 
R.  kortinsis  MiU.  Diet. 
it«e,  Fr. 
G<irilmra«<e,  Ger. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Spedea   of  Rilta.  487 

Jt.  piim&ta  L.  M.I  L  Jt-bncb!6ia  Ore.  g.  |,  A.aQpii. 
tifilte  Pfenr.  I1.lJ  Ar^  166..  «•  in««»ph5lla  Sot.  g.  | 
JL  moDtAaa  C/a».  tt.  k  H.  dlrsricJkU  Temort  Jfc.  |.' 
A.  cdnioB  Zkv.  a.       t^    it.  •Ibifl6rm  /Ibolr.  a.  ^   , 

II.  APLOPHY'LLUM  Jndr,  Ju8». 

«-—!         -  -         484.  487 

Thb  A»LorMrz.LDM,  or  abiifU4eowei  Km. 

1.  finifolium    (r.   Don,   n. |       Spain 

fig.  157.  487 

RMa  UnifhHa  L. 

2.  suavdolens  G,  Don.  a.. 

RMa  MiflMfalmt  Dee. 

3.  fruticulosum  G.  Don,  «. 

RMa/nifteWbM  Lab. 


8.  tric^um  Mickx.  A  N.  America         4S8 

The  three-fruited  XanthozTlum.  or  Tmitkodu  Trte. 
Feg&ra  iWulK^/blM.Lam. 

3.  mite  WaiiL  It   North  America         -   489 

TlM  imeoth,  or  ikonOm,  JUBtbozylam,  or  ItaOMcke  TVfe. 


Tauria 
]    Syria 


487 
487 


XanihoxyldcetB.  5 


487 


I.  XANTHOXYLUM  i.  $  «  487,  488 

The  Xanthoxtlum,  or  Toothache  Tree. 
Zanthdxffhtm  of  many. 
Kampmdnni^  iS^jfSn. 
Clavalier,  Fr. 
Zahnwehholx,  Ger. 

1.  /raxlneum  lFi/i£i.  S    North    America 

pi.  6.  fig.  158.  488 
The  Asb-&a««d  Xoathoxylum,  or  Common  Tooth' 
ache  Tree. 

Zanthdxylum  ramifldrum  Michx. 

Z.  Cldva  Hireuli%  var.  L 

Z.  americilnum  Mill. 

Z.  can'bteStm  Gcert. 

Oavalier  d  Fetu'Uee  de  Prine,  Fr. 

Eschen-blaUriges  Zahnwehholxt  Ger. 

Tane/y  3!  .  -         488 

2  rirglnicum  5f 

X.  lei^NkMi  Lodd. 


App.  i.     Half'hardp  Species.       489 
IT.  PTE'LEA  i.  3J  *  ?  -J    -    487. 489 

Thb  Ptblba,  or  Shrubby  Tr^oiL 
Belldcia  Jdan*. 
Orme  de  Samarie,  Fr. 
LederNmme,  Ger. 

1.  trifoliita  L.  It   N.  Amer.       pi.  57. 489 

The  three-feo/feKaf-leaved   Ptelea,   or  Shrmbby 
Tr^oil. 

Orme  de  Samarie  i  trots  FeuiUea,  Fr. 
DreybVdUrige  Lederbtume^  Ger. 

VarieHes   S         .         -        489 

2  pentaphf  lla  MunchA.    !K 

3  pub^soeiu  Purth,  S 

App.  i.    Other   ligneoue    Spedea    of  IPtileOf 
hardy  or  halfhardy.  a       -     490 

p.  manopt^IU  Lmm.  ii  ?  ^_J 
P.  pcaUadn  Mac.  m  ?       I 
P.  OTlita  Lw.  a  ? i 


487.490 


IIL   AILA'NTUS  Deaf,    it 
Thb  AiLAMTO. 

RAi<»Ehrh. 

Feme  du  Japon^  Fr. 

Gotterbaum,  Ger. 

1.  glanduldsa  Detf.  *t  Chma 

pi.  58,  59.  fig.  159.  490 
The  glanAvdoaB-leoved  Allanto. 
A.  prodra  Sa). 
fUUis  hypselod(fndroH  Meencb. 
R.  caeodindron  Ehrh. 
R.  tin^me  Ellk. 
Afflanthe  glandaletucy  ¥r. 
thrtisiger  Gotterbamot  (Ser. 


CoridcecB.  *         -     4-»2 

I.  CORIA  RIA  Niss.  •      -  -    492 

Thb  Coriama. 

Redout,  Fr.  '  : 

Gerberttrauch,  Ger. 

1.  myrtifolia  L.  m     Europe    f.  160.  492 

The  Myrtle-leaTed  Coriaria. 

Futiet  dcM  Corropeun,  Redout  h  Feuiiles 

de  Myrte,  Fr. 
JfyrteAlaUHger  Gerbertiraudk,  Ger. 

2.  nepal^sis  WiUl.  ^k    Nepal  -        493 

The  Nepal  Cortaria. 

3.  microphylU  Poir.  N.  Zealand  A?^493 

The  malf-leaTed  Ceciarla. 
C.  amrmaUdaa  Pent. 


Staphyledcem 


I.   STAPHYLE'A  i.  M 

Thb  Staphylba,  or  Bladder-nut  Tree. 
Staphytod^ndron  Toum. 
StaphiUer,  Faua  Piitachier,  Fr. 
Pimpennus,  Ger. 


-      493 
493 
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1.  trifoliaZr.  *  N.  Am.  iig.  161, 162.493 

The  three-&<|/k«f(f-lecyed  Staphylea. 
SiaphiUer  d  FetUUes  tem^es.  Ft. 
Virgim4$cke  PimpemusSf  Get. 

2.  pinnata  L.  •  Europe    -  fig.  163.  494 

The  ^naaliied-iea0ed  Staphylea. 

Stapkytodhuinm  pinnutum  Ray. 
StapkiUer  d  Few'Ues  ailJet,  Fr. 
Genteme  FimpemtuSf  Ger. 

App.  L    Anticipated    Species  of    StaphylecL. 

»?_J  -  495 

«.  hSMnpli/lla  JL  <<  P. «  ?      I 


CelastrdcecB  Dec.  t*i»  -  495 

I.   -BUCKNYMUS    T<mm.^m^ 

495.  496 
TsB  BuoMTMDS,  oT  Spindle  Tree. 

Fusain,   Btmnet  de   Pritre^  Boi»  A 

Lardoire,  Fr. 
Spimdeibaunit  Ger. 

1.  euronse^is  L.  "SL   £.  pi.  60.  f.  164.  496 

The  KuropeaD  Eaonymus,  or  Spimdie  Tree. 
E.  VHiguris  Min. 
PHek-ifmber^  Gerard. 
Lom$e  Berry t  Degwoody  GaUeridge  Tree. 
PutoM  d'£urope,  Botmei  de  Pntre  com- 

imm^Fr. 
Gtmeime  Spindelbaumt  Ger. 

Varieties  t  m  '  -      496 

8  fdliia  Tariegatis  Lodd.  It 

3  UtiloUus  Lodd.  It 

4  nknus  Lodd,  m 

5  fhictu  ilbo  Lodd.   It 

2.  ▼emicosus  Scop,  A  Europe  f.  165.  498 

The  wuted-barked  Euonymus,  or  ^fimdle  Tree. 
E.  europeeSu  leprbnU  L.  fil. 
Fiuain  galetUt  ou  vemtqueuxt  Fr. 
War%iger  ^mdMatan^  Ger. 

3.  latHolius  C,  Bauh,  t   Europe 

pi.  61.%.  661.498 
The  broad-leayed  Eoonymiu,  or  ^indle  Tree. 
B.  europat^ta  var.  2.  L. 
JWoAi  a  largeg  FeuiUee,  Fr. 
SreitbldUriger  Spmdelbatan^  Ger. 

4.  n^nus  ^ie^.  ii    Caucasus       -        499 

The  dwarf  Eoonymui,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

5.  atropurpikreus  Jacq.  *  North  America 

fig.  167.499 
The  dark-parple-/loi0«iai  Euonymos. 
E.  earolim'^miM  Marih. 
B.  latiflilhu  Marsh. 

6.  americ^os  X.  *  North  America 

fig.  168. 169.  499 
The  American  Eaonymus,  or  Spimdie  Tree. 
E.  semperplreiu  Marth. 
B.  aUern^Ums  Mosnch. 
The  Burning  Bush^  Amer. 

7.  ttrmentosus  Nwtt.  ^  N.  America      500 

Tkf*  isatHaa-JfcMMMrf  EaaByiiuii»  or  SpbtdU  Trm. 
E.  tedmdemM  Hoft. 
B.  onwrfetasf  var.  MrmMtfdntf  Dee. 


B.  obovatus  Kutt.  ijfr  N.  America    -    500 

The  obovate-feof  of  Eaooymiat,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

9.  angnstifolius  PA.  ik    N.  America     500 

The  narrow-IcaTed  Buonymui,  or  Spindle  Tree. 


10.  Hamiltonumttf  WaU.  't  Nepal 

Hamiltoo's  Eaonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
E.  atropurphreui  Wall. 

11.  ffarcini<e/o/iu«  Koxb.  £     Nepal   - 

TlM  Oardnia-leftvcd  EooBTiniu. 
B.  Ueerut  Ham. 

12.  irrandiflorus  WaU.  m     Nepal 


gri 


tai9e.flowafed  Euoiqrmitt. 


500 


501 
501 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Kuonymus.  501 

B.  fnSuiu  ITatt.  t 

B.  vaieriaOHu  D.  Dm  A 

X.  Itictdu  A.  Dm  A 

iS.J«INhilcusTAMiiAbf 

K.  echlnAtw  IFo//.  _| 

S.  tftigns  IToil.  ¥ 

B.  gliJttet  Roaeb,  ^ 

B.  ttmbrt&tiu  Watt,  t 

B.  fndiciu  HcyneA 

B.  rigna  Wait.  _| 

'.  mbcrlflinu  Blmma  ^ 

S.  ThunbcrgiAitM  Blume  A 

£.  pfadulu  WaU.  'i 

B.  frfffldM  VToU.  ¥ 

II.  CELA'STRUS  i.  ^  l  -     502 

Tb8  Staff  Taaa. 

EwmymSides  Moench. 
CiUttire,  Fr. 
Celatter,  Ger. 

1.  sc&ndens  L,  A  N.  America  f.  171.  502 

The  cUmbiDg  Staff  Tree. 

^Rmrreaudes  Jrbrea,  Fr. 
Baummordert  Ger. 

2.  bullatus  X.  1     Virginia    -        -  502 

The  studded-capsmled  Staff  Tree. 
App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Celdstrus,  503 

III.  NEMOPA'NTHES  Rafin.  A    503 

Tbb  Nbmopanthbi. 

lUcioides  Dum.  Couri. 

1.  canadensis  Dec,  A   Canada  f.  172. 503 

The  Canadian  Nemopanthei. 
ries  eanaddntu  Mx. 
Jf.fascicuUris  Rafin. 
r^jr  delicdhUa  Bart. 
Frinot  /uc/<fttf  Ait. 
Hottf  d«»  CsiMUfe,  Fr. 


IV.  M^-rTiBArC^iSr  Feuili. 

ThB  MAYTBNUe. 

Send4A»,  Lam. 
Ceidstrus  Willd. 


-     503 


1.  chil^nsis  Dec,  A     Chili       f.  173.  503 

The  CbiU  Maytentu. 


Sendcia  Milytenui  Zmn. 
Celdttrus  Mlytenut  fVilU. 


-  503 

-  501 


V.  CASSPNE  L.  A 

Tbb  Casbinb. 

1.  Mauroc^nia  L.  A    Ethiopia 

If  suroccnrs  C«Hine. 

MemntMaifrmitimbria  Mill. 

2.  cap^sis  L.  A  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1 74. 504 


Th*  C«pc  Canine 

UpePkiUyrta. 

C.  aUlm  Watt.,  dltoolOT  WWI ,  Colpodn  Thimb. 

c  2 
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VL  HAItTOGIA  Dec.  •  - 

Thk  Habtcoia. 

Sehr^bcr^  Thun. 
EkrotUndrun  Spreog. 

1.  cap^nsis  L.  m  C.  of  Good  Hope 

The  Cane  HartogU. 

SchrOen,  tekmSISes  Than. 
Eheodhidnm  •ehmSUIa  Sprang. 


Pag* 

-     504 


504 


AquifolidcecB  Dec. 


-    505 


I.  MYGI'NDiJ  Jacq.  m       - 

Tub  Mtoinda. 

r/^x  Ptinh. 

I.  wyrtifolia  NtUt.  m  N.  Amer.    175.  505 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda.  * 
rlex  Aqui/bUwnrwnh. 

II.  rLEX  L.  -  -  -  505 
The  Holly. 

hquifUimm  Tourn.  ± 

Houx.Tt. 

HeiUey  Stechpalme,  Ger. 

1.  ^quifolium  L,  ±  Eur.  pi.  62,  63.  505 
The  pricklj-Ieaved  Holly. 

Huhffr,  Hvtffre,  Holme,  Eng. 

Steckpahme,  Steeheicke,  SUcMamn,  Steck- 
UtiaM'b^,  Hulsenbmmn,  HtiUenttramch, 
HubU,  HmickSy  Hoisi,  Hdbnt,  Huttgenott, 
Myriendom,  Chri$idom,  Matadam, 
Zwifseidom,  Kleesebmtck,  Steckapstl, 
StechtoimUr,  WalditUl,  Ger. 

Sli^uUme,  Marfiom,Chrittom,StOfUi»d€l, 
Dan. 

Jemek,  Ckristiom,  Swed. 

Le  Houx,  U grand  Houston^F Agrom  gnmd 
Pardon^  Bait  Frame,  Fr. 

AgrifoUo,  Atloro  ninoto,  Ital.] 

Acebo,  AgrififUo,  Span. 

Axevinho,  Agrffdlio,  AcrifbUo,  Agn\fbUo, 
Port. 

Wa<^tcheld^  OttroM  Padnb,  Ruu. 

Schubbtg  kardkelk,  Dutch. 

Varietiti  -  -     506 

2  heterophyllum  Hart.  1 

3  angustifdlium  HoH,  f. 

4  latifolium  HorL  1 

5  altacler^nse  Hort-  t 

6  marginatum  JTor/.f  f.  176. 

7  laurifoMum  Hort.t  f.  177. 

8  ciliatum  Hort,  t     f.  179. 

9  ciliatum  minus  Hort.l 
10  rec6rvum  HorL  1  f.  181. 

]  1  serratifolium  Hort.  t  f.  1 82. 

12  crispum  Hort.  1 

IS  feroT  Hort.  1     f.  180. 

1 4  crassifoUum  Hort.  1  f.  1 78. 

15  sen^seens  Sweet  1 

16  iibo-margin^tum  Hort.  ± 

17  Adreo-marginkUimHort.  f 

18  Hlbo-plctum  Hort.  1 

1 9  aiireo-pictum  Hort.  f. 

20  f^rox  arg6nteum  Hort.  t 

21  f^^rox  aureum  Hort.  f 

22  fructu  liitco  Hort.  f 

23  friicto  iilbo  Hort.  f 


2.  baleArica  Desf.  ±  Minorca    f.  183. 516 
The  Minorca  Holly. 

I.  AquffbUum  par.  )  Lam. 

3.  opaca  AU,  N.  Amer.      pi.  64,  65.  516 

Tne  opaqoe-leopcd  Holly. 

AgrifbUwun  wdgdre  Clayt. 
I.  A9«(^'«0ii  Groa. 
7Ae  American  Hot^. 

Varieties  -  -     517 

2  microdon. 

8  latifolia. 

4  acuminata. 

5  globosa. 

laxiflora  Lam.  fli     Carolina  - 


4. 


5. 


The  lowe-flowored  Hotly 

Cassine  Ait.  m    Carolina 
Tlie  Cui\ne-h'ke  HoUy. 

Aquifbiium  earoUnhue  Cat. 

I.  carolimana  Mill. 

I.  caatinoides  Link. 

I.  DahooD  IVaU. 

Cattema,  Amer.  Indiaiu. 

DaMoon  Holfy. 

Variety 
2  angustifdlia  i     f.  184. 


517 


517 


517 


6.  angustifdlia  WUld.  m  N.  Amer.   f.  185. 

517 


The  narrow-Ieared  HoUy. 
I.  TDfrtifhtia  Walt. 
I.  ronnarin^fiMa  JLam. 


518 


Variety 
2  figustrifdlia  JVnA  t      f.  186. 

7.  vomitoria  Aii.  ±    N.  Am.    f.  186.  518 

The  Emetic  Holly. 

I.  Caulne  vira  Walt. 
I.  Uguttrina  Jaoq. 
Cassine  Peritfoa  MOi. 
I.  Cassdna  USeh*. 
I.  religA$a  Bart. 
l.JlondAna  Lam. 
Hotuc  apaiachine,  Fr. 
True  Canene,  Caesene,  Floridan. 
The  Yapon,  Virginian. 
Tkc  evergreen  Cateena.,  Caetiaberry-imtkt 
Sontk  Sea  Tea,  Eng. 

8.  canariensis  Potr.  ±  Canaries     -    519 

The  Canary  Holly. 

9.  DoAoon  Wall.  *    Carolina       -    519 


The  Dahoon  Holly. 

I.  Cassine  WiUd. 

Variety 
2  /aurUblia  Nntt. 


519 


App.  i.  Speciet  of  Vlex  not  yet  introdmced,  519 

I. odocSU  aam.,ewneWM^  L,,  C. bonari6fwiiji1)|M«lriftBm  G.  Dom 
(aiiffiadfUia  NuU.),  ncpaUnais  Sfrtng. 

App.  ii.  Half-Iiardy  Spedes  of  Vlex.    519 

/.  dinyriiu  WaU.,  cxc^tt  Wait.,  •mthU  Rogh,  Pertde  Ait.  (ma. 
doinsU  LtBm.,aaid  fin.  187.).  cUntfoito  Stmi  (f.  188.).  facte- 
rofrfi^ll*  O.  Am,  macrophJUa.  alUrtica  H.  B.  tt  KmrnOk, 
■copolteiun  H.  B.  AT  fftiiiM,  rupicola  H.  B.  tt  Ktudk,  PmlUrim 
PWs.,  amai-glnhta  Thttmi^,  crenkta,  TJkaafr..  am*U  nvak- 
latfAlla  Tkm»b.,  mrriceida  Tktm^.,  adAtfea  iU,  fntwni 
Thmnb.,  VDMnda  Thmtb.,  ADincll6MM  H.  B.  tt  JTmhM,  paranu. 
ritoili  {t  189.}. 


III.  PRFNOS  L.  &m 
I'iiB  Winter  Berry. 
Aghia  A  dans. 
ApalancMe,  Fr. 
Irinierbccre,  Ger. 
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§  i.  PniHwdef  Dec.  A  - 
i.  dedduus  Dec,  *   N.  America 

The  dedduouB  Winter  Berry, 
ricr  ^rmo\des  Alt. 
PfexifcdiiHO  Walt. 

Variety 
2  aBstiv&JJs  Dee. 

Tie*  ^BttMOit  Lam. 

2.  ambfguus  Michx.  m  JN.  Am.  f.  190. 

The  ambiguoiu  Winter  Berry. 
Caulne  c^rotinidna  Walt. 

§  ii.  Ageria  Dec.  A    - 

3.  verticillatus  L.  m  K.  Amer.  f.  191. 

The  whorled  Winter  Berry. 
P.  pad^fMim  Wflld. 
P.  Orondva  Micks, 
P.  eottfdrfut  McBDCh. 
P.  pTMKfdMM  Lodd. 

4.  dubius  6r.  Dan,  «     N.  America  - 

The  daUooB  Winter  Berry. 
P.  amMgum  Punh. 

5.  Isrigatus  Punh,  s        -      f.  191. 
The  naootii-taMwrf  Winter  Beny. 

6.  lanceol&tus  Pursh,  A    N.  Amer. 

The  lanceolate-ilaweif  Winter  Berry. 
§  ill.    Wint^Ha  Moench.  * 

7.  gl^er  i^.  •    North  America    - 

The  glabrous  Winter  Beny. 

8.  atomariiu  Nmtt,  m     N.  America    - 
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9.  oonaceus  Punh,  «      N.  America 

The  carlaccom-lMmf  Wlnlar  Bcrnr. 
P.gldkn-Wat*. 


5211 
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522 

522 
522 

522 
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App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Frinos.       52S 


r.  dWcu  rabl,  nJUdns  KdU. 


RAamnacece  Lindl.  !i^  •  «  «.  jt  J    523 

1.  ZI'ZYPHUS  Toum.   a  -     524 

Jtlfmbier,  Fr. 
Judendomt  Ger. 

J.  vulgaris  Xoiyi.  !E     Syria  -  f.  193.  524 

The  common  Jujube. 

"RMdmntu  ZiawvAfwL. 
Z.  taiU/a  Deaf. 
Z.  Jftjuba  If^. 
Jt^ubier  cnUhi,  Fr. 
Bmslbeerent  Ger. 
GniggM,  Ital. 

2.  nn^Dsis  Z.am.  A    China    -        .         525 

RAiMMM  ZAjffihw  Lour. 

3.  spina-Christt  Lara.  A    Africa       -      526 

ChrM^  Ttaom  Jvjube. 

Bkdmmtu  MtiM-CShfiffi  L. 

K.  Nahkcu  F&r^. 

Z.  afrUAma  Mill. 

Z.  Naptoi  LAN. 

NAca  4/^. 

<Ba^fl(a  4f<«im  Dauh. 

Ckrittknmtm  Jmdmdvmt  Gcr. 

Variety    -  .  >   526 

2  to6rmis  i>ec.  A 


4.  incrirva  i2ojr6.  H     Nepal 

The  lncaryed-5pAaAf  JHJube. 
Z.  paniculdta  Hmnilt. 

5.  flexuosa  Wall.  A   Nepal 
The  flexible  Ji^ube. 


Pane 
-  526 


*  526 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Zizyphus  526 

Z.  i^6tui  Lam.  {Yik6mnm»  Jjhtut  L.)    fig.  194. 

Z.  nitidaJ2(w&.,parvllbllaDW.,mucronitanKraf.,gU. 

bra  ito«6.,  CEn6pUa  Jftitf.,  tomentbia  iZojr6. 
Z.  ilbenii20jr6.,agr«stIt&:Aflia.,aoporlferiiB5:cAWl., 

capfnsis,  Jit/wtoXamb.  (Ahimnua  Jdjvba  L.) 

II.  PALIITRUS  i.  A  .        -  528 
Cbmbt's  Thobn. 

PaUure,  Porte-chapeam,  Fr. 

1.  aculektus  Lam.  A      Asia 

pi.  66,  67.  fig.  195.  527 
The  pricklT  ChrisTs  Thorn. 
P.  pitanu  Dum. 
P.  atutrdU$  G«rtn. 
P.  vuigdria  D.  Don. 
BAinmwt  Po^Anw  L. 
ZixMAfltf  ValiUrus  WUkl. 
Chruft  Thom^  or  Lamb  qf  Libya,  Gerard. 
E*pine  de  Ckrut,  Argabm,  Parte-chapeau, 

G^fUlgeUer  Jtidendom,  Ger. 

III.  BERCHE^M/J  Neck,  j       -   528 

ThB  BSRCHBIIIA. 

(EndpUa  Hedw. 

I.  volubilis  Dec,  j|    N.  Am.  f.  196,  528 
The  twining  Bercfaemla. 

"Rhdmntu  volkbiUs  L. 
Zhypkus  wHibUis  WWd. 
(EnSpUa  volkbilis  Schult. 
Supple  Jackt  Virginian. 

App.  i.   Other  Species  ofBerehemut.     529 

'^'ni'^I^SS"  *^-  (Zl^PhM  fl*»i«!eM   ir«0.)     B.  lineAu 
Aw.   (AhAminu  llndMH  L.   B.  Lonniridaa  Dee.  (ilhimniM 


) 


IV.  iZHA'MNUS  Latn,  tmmjt      529 

Trb  Buckthobn. 

The  Bam,  or  Harfs,  Thome,  Gerard. 
BoxT%om. 
Nerpnm^  Fr. 
W^gdom,  Ger. 

§  i.   MarcoriUa  Neck.  £29 

1.  illat^mus  Zr.  A  S.  Europe  f.  197.  529 

The  Alatemus. 

AlaKrmis  ThiOgrea  MHI. 

Varieties  -  -  530 

2  bale^rica  ^or<.  Par.  ii 

3  hiap^ca  Hart.  i\ir.  n 

4  foliis  macuUtis  a 

5  foliis  adreis  m 

6  foliis  arg^nteis  m 

7  angustifolia  ii 

R.  C/iUii  FFtAf. 


2.  h^bridus  rHerU,    i 
The  hybrid  Alatemus. 

R.  burgundiacut  Hort.  Par. 
R.  sempcrvlrens  Hortulan. 

3.  longifolias  Link.  A 

The  lonff-lrawa  Buckthorn. 

R.  WiUdemovOmu  Mm.  H  ScktUf. 


Hybrid        531 


-  531 
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4.  cath&rticus  L.  t  Europef 

pi.  68.  fig.  198.  531 

The  purging  Buckthorn. 

The  White  Thorn  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

Variety  -  .     531 

2  hydri^nsU  Joe,  S 

5.  virg^tus  Roxb,  A  Himalaya  -       -  532 

Hie  twiggy  Backthom. 
B.  oa<A4ri<c«w  Hamik. 

6.  dnctorius  Waldit.  m  Hung.  f.  199.532 

The  Dyer*s  Buckthorn. 

R.  cardioipirmus  Wflld. 

7.  infect6rius  L.  s  S.  Europe  f.  200. 533 

The  itainfaig  Buckthorn. 
'Rkdmniu  L^cium  Scop. 
Dwarft   or  yellow'baried,    AicfttAom; 

Avfgntm  JBSsrry. 
Nerprun  da  Teiniurieri,  Oraine  dPAvi- 


Avignom  Berry 
ies  Te 
Tprtm 
Farbender  Wegdom,  Get. 


gnon,  NerpruH  ieignamt,  Fr. 
rfyc 


13.  Erythroxylon  Pail. 


8.  saxatilis  L.  J:  S.  Europe  f.  201.  533 

The  Stone  Budcthora. 
R.  lomnfdlitts  Mfll. 
Siein  Wegdom^Ger. 

9.  ole«)des  L.    a     Sicily  .    fig.  203.  534 

Th«  OUw^lke  Bnektfaom. 
JELolf^^MiMHart. 

10.  (uxifoliuB  Poir,  a    Africa    f.  203.  534 

The  Box4c«Ttd  Bwdrthoni. 

ll.pub^cens  Pair,  A  Levant        -  534 

The  pubescent  Buckthorn. 
R.  oleiUdn  Lam. 

12. /ycioides  L.  m    Spain      -        -    534 

"Hie  Lycium-Uke  BuidLtnom. 

Variety  -  ,-534 

2  arragon^niiis  A$»o. 

k   Siberia 

fig.  204.  534 
The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 

Variety  -  -  295 

2.  angustismmum  A     fig.  205. 
R.  ]yei5ide9  Pall. 

14.  rup^tris  VilL  Jk    France  555 

The  Rock  Borkthorn. 

R.  fumOui  e  rup^dfit  Dec 

15.  valentinus  WiOd.  A     Spain      -        533 

The  Valencia  Buckthoni. 
R.  fkmMua  Cav. 
IL  fimUmt  var.  vaitmtimu  Dec 

16.  Wulfeni't  Spreng.  «.  Austria         535 

Wulfen's  Buckthorn. 
R.  pkmihtt  Wulf. 
R.  |»ftmi%M  var.  WiUfaADcc. 

17.  pusillus  Ten,  ^  Naples        -        535 

The  small  Buckthorn. 

R.  pUmilut  var.  neapoHtitma  Dec. 

18.  dahuricus  Pall,  &  Dahuria        -  535 

The  Dahurlan  Buckthorn. 

19.  alnifolius  Z/'Hm/.  a  North  America 

fig.  206.  536 
The  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn. 


2a  fiwiguloldes  Miehx, 


The  PrangnU-Hkc  BackUMsn 


North  America 
fig.  207.  536 

Dec 


21.  pikmilus  L,     *     South  Europe 

pi.  69.  fig.  208.  536 
The  Alpine  BuAUiom. 

22.  pikmilus  L,  jt     Austria 

The  dwnf  Buckthoni. 


536 


§  iL  Frdngula  Toum.    1  m        537 
23.  caroliniJUius  Walt,  a  Carolina      537 

The  (kroUna  Backthom. 

24.Fr6ngula  L.  ^    Europe 

pi.  70.  fig.  209.  539 
The  breaking  Buckthorn. 
Berry-bearing  Alder. 
Nerprun  Bourginey  Amne  noir,  Fr. 
QlaUer  Wegdom,  Ger. 

Variety  -  -  537 

2  angustifolia  Hort*   t 

25.  latifi^lius  VHerit,   S   Azores 

pi.  71.  fig.  210.  538 
The  broad-leared  Buckthorn. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Spedes  of  Widmnut  not  yet 

introduced.       -  -  538 

R.  mnygdilinuB  Detf. 

B.  penicUMius  Moria. 

B.  prunifblius  Smith. 

B.  SlbthorptibMW  Schult.  (A.  pdmilus  Sibth.) 

B.  Pursh/dntw  Dec.  (B*  olnlf&ilus  Punh)  f.  Sll. 

B.  sanguineus  Pers. 

B.  mlnutifldrus  Pursh. 

J:.  carpinU5Uus  Pa&    f.  21i. 

App.  iL  Half-hardy  Species.    -     -  538 

B.  Int^rifdlius  Dec.  (A.  coriiceus  Neet.) 

B.  orlnSldes  VHirit.  (Ziayphus  lilcidus  Moenck.) 

B.  oeltidif5Uus  Tkimb. 

B.  crenuUtus  Ait. 

B.  serrulitus  H.  B.  et  Kmnih, 

B.  microphtlluB  WiUd. 

B.  umbenitus  Cav. 

B.  tenulfblius  Moc. 

V.  CEANOTHUS  L.a  m        -    539 

Tax  Cbanothus,  or  Bed  Boot. 

"Khdmntu  L. 
Cfanothe,  Fr. 
SdkeMaum,  Ger. 

1.  azi^reus  Detf.  m  Mexico  f.  213.   539 

The  azure-Jlowered  Red  Root. 
C.  aerUletu  Lag. 
C.  bfcolor  Wm. 

2.  atnericanus  L.  m   N.Amer.     214.539 
The  American  Red  Root,  or  New  Jersey  Tea. 

3.  tardifl6rus  Horn.    N.  America       540 
The  tate-flowerhog  Red  Boot. 

4.  ovatus  Desf.  *   N.  America    -      540 

The  oyatiO'leaved  Red  Root. 

5.  interm^ius  Purah.  ft  N.  America     540 

The  faitcnnedlate  Red  Root. 

6.  sanguineus  Pursh.  A     N.  America     540 

The  Moody-ArsncAcrf  Red  Root. 
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Pane 

7.  microphallus  Afidbr.  s.  N.  America  540 

The  mmII  Imwi!  Red  Itooc. 

C.  to*w<t0Uw  L'HIdt. 


App.  I.    OtkerSpeeitBofCettnbthus,    540 


C." 

c. 

App.  I.  Half'hanfy  Ukammdcetg,     541 

I  a^Mfibf OaCn.    fig.  tl8. 

*MM  BpOQIpia 

I  Thafmni  L, 

B.  uPWwHifMU  BrwM». 

tL. 

>  Onn^fiia 
r  a^p«M<«  TInmb. 
tcayrtufa  Dec 
I  obeoniiitii  BrpugUm 
'    MM  Raunllla  Omi*. 
klUnnlUa  rmt. 


R.  Vwhairu  Btangn. 
CtUMt.  Wmlktira  Voit. 


J.    lie.  S17. 

c.  mIm«4«*«  wnu. 

JlArfnMM  SlNffUtlM  UOtDD* 

&  cncftiB  om. 
Cftrac  Gifl. 
C  Hlldiia  GtfD. 
C  CJkM^  O.  Don. 

Twi>«  (|BinqMn<rTls  JCqr. 
T.  mnfaiU 

nteteta  ttneriekaa  A'mIt. 
D.  ■irilli  Hoofc. 
Ha«teiad61da  nam&. 
ConwfnW  ttMon  Bnn^ttm 

RAdMMM  friilknw  ICoe. 
C.  ModnisM  O.  Don. 

I  JfadnAooi  Oce. 

jetea  Dremgn. 

CeoaMAM  ofWotaM  lin. 

MUntedlflMlcaJ:^.    flc.818. 

kjfMadia  An.,  BaMUajria  BrangD..  SoIoimhiIm  O.  Dm*  Trl- 
rhnafinhrtni  Bmtgm^  FMlica  L^Sooliagte  Bnngn.,  OooAnia 
Jatn^  Ctrpoi*tu%  nnt.,  OUmla  Tlranb. 
i^BcaffioOUM£.   fig.  SI 9. 


jBrtmikceae  IZ.  £r. 


542 


HomalinacetB  Lindl. 
I.  ilRISTOTE  L/^  L'H^rit.  a 

Tbb  Aeistotslia. 


543 


1.  Mdcam  L'H^rit.  a    Chili  pi.  72.  543 

The  Haoqnt  Ari«toCella. 

A.  glanduih$a  R.  et  P. 
A.  Mhqui  D«c. 

Fariety  -  -     543 

2  fdliis  vari^^tis  M 


IL  AZA'IU    R.  et  P. 
Tbb  Azara. 


544 


1    dentita  R,  et  P.  m    Chili  f.  220.  544 

The  too/th-lratfed  Axara. 

.  integrifolia  R.etP.m    Chili    -    544 

The  entfre-leAved  Asara. 

Aipp.  I.    Other  Species  cf  HomaJinieete,  544 

lackv^llM  neptUnriB  Dec. 
tr&nthus  oocolnchin^iuU  Lour. 
•iOlia  thynlflbra  D.  Dan. 
rabiflbra  D.  Don, 


rage 

AnacardidcetB  Lindl.  X  1  •  •  i  ,*  545 
I.  PISTACIA  JL.  5  i  -        545 

THB  PiflTACIA  ThBB. 

Terebintkui  Juss. 
Pi9tachier,¥T. 
Pittaa'tt  Ger. 
PUtaechio,  Ital. 

1.  v^  L.  1     Syria        -    fig.  221.  545 
The  trae  Plstacia  Nut  Tree. 

P.  qfflcmdrum  Hort.  Kew. 

Varieties  -  -     545 

2  trifolla  X.  $ 
S  narbon^nsis  Boee.  ^ 
P.  retieuidta  WlUd. 

2.  TVreMhthus  Z.  t     S.  Europe      546 

The  Turpenthie  Plstoda* 
T.  mtigdris  Tourn. 
P.  vira  HHl. 

Venetian^  or  Ckian,  TtirpeiUine  Tree, 
PistacJUer  T^ihintke^  Yr, 
TerpenHn  Pistaeie^  Ger. 
TtrebintOy  Ital. 

Variety        -  -     546 

2  spluerocirpa  Dee,  ± 

3.  Xentlscus  L.  t     Levant        -       547 
The  Maatich  Tree. 

Varieties  -  -     547 

2  angiistifolia  Dec.  t 

P.  matsiU'hut's  Mill. 

3  chia  JV.  Du  Sam.  t 

P.  ckla  Deif. 

4.  atlintica  Desf,  'i:    Africa      -        548 

The  Ifown^  Altaa  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  Tree, 


II.  iZHU'S  i.  IK 
Tbb  Suvacb. 


1^ 


§  i.   CStinus  Tourn. 


548 


548 


1.  C6tinus  L.  m     S.  Europe  f.  223.  549 

The  Cotlnua  Rhus. 

C6tinui  Coggpgria  Scop. 

CdHnuM  conScea  Dah. 

Vemu  Sumach,  Venice  Sunuidk,WiU  Olive. 

Sumach   Fuslet,  Arbre    aus   P^ruquett 

Fr. 
Perttcken  Sumaeh^  Ger. 
Scotino,  Ital. 

§  iL  Silmaek  Dec.  S  S  1  .»         550 

2.  typhina  L.  ±    K.  America      -     550 

The  FcTer  Rhus. 

R.  virginidna  Baoh. 

Virgiman  Sumach^  Stag'i  Horn  Stumach, 

Varieties  -  -     550 

2  arbor^scens  WWd,  ISt 

3  frut^ens  • 

3.  viridiflora  Potr.  $     N.  America      551 

The  green-flowered  Sumach. 


15! 


canadAue  Mill. 


xl 
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4.  glkbra  Z.  *     N.  America  f.  225.  551 
Th9  glabrous  Sumach. 


Varieties 

1  hermaphrodita  A 
R.  glabra  WUld. 
52  diolca  Xam.  * 

S  ooccinea  * 

R.  caroUmiMmm  Mill. 
R.  ^AyoMt  Att. 


551 


5.  pamila  JMRdix.  i 

The  dwarf  Sumach. 


N.  America    552 
-     553 


6.  vermcffera  J[>f r.  It    Japan 

The  Vamish>yleldlng  Sumacn. 
SitXy  UrtUf  Japanese. 
R.  9/mi»  L. 
R.  ivgiamdifblittm  Wall. 


7.  venenata  Dee.  «  N.  Am.  f.  226.  552 
The  polsoootu  Sumach. 

R.  timix  L. 

Twticodindron pimkihtm  HOI. 
Poiton  Swmaei,  Swamp  SumoA^  PoiMon 
Elder. 

8.  CoriariaL.  ft      South  Europe 

fig.  227,  228.  553 
The  hide-taaolDg  Sumach,  or  Etm-^aved  Su- 
mach. 

9.  copallina  L.  A  N.  Amer.  f.  229.  554 

The  Gum  Copal   Rhus,   or  Mastich-tree- 
leaved  Sumach. 


Variety 
2  leudintha  Jae, 


554 


10.  radicans    L,  1^     North    America 

fig.  230.  555 

The  rooting-branched  Sumach. 

R.  ToxicodfndroH  var.  »  Michz. 
R.  To*icodMron  var.  fi  Torrey. 

Varieties. 

1  vidgaLria  A  -  -     555 

R.  Taxieodhidron  tmlgire  Pursh. 
TaatieodAidrou  vtiZf  dre,  and  T.  my- 
atbiU  MiU. 

2  voliibilis  1  .  555 

Toxieodhtdron  fmikbOe  MUl. 

3  microc^rpa  S  •         555 

R.  ToxicodAulronmtcrocarpon  Ph. 

11.  Toxicodendron  L.  i^nA     N.  America 

fig.  231.  556 
The  Poison-tree  Sumach. 

R.  Toxiood^nOnm  querc(fblium  BOchx. 

ToxioodAtdron  pubisceng  Mill. 

R.  T.  serritum  MiU. 

Poison  Oakf  Poison  2^ut,  Poison  Vine. 


§  iii.   Thezhra  Dec.  A 

12.  pentaphylla  Desf.  A     Sicily 

The  flTc-lcBTed  Sninach. 

KMmmut  ptmtapk}/Umi  Jacw 
R.  ThfoJhra  Tmn. 

13.  zizyphina  AH.  A     Sicily 

The  ZisvphuB  like  Sumach. 

RA4iMi«w  MparlUa  Ucria. 


556 

556 
557 


f  iv.     Lobddium  Dec.  A 
14.  suaveolens  Ait.  A     Carolina     . 

The  >vcet-«oeQttd  Samech. 
Hyrka  MToiUte  Uortol. 
AMtorfMrm  eremttiOTi  Mill. 


Vmtte 
557 

557 


15.  arom&tica  Aii,  a     N.  America 
Tho  aromatic  Sumach. 


557 
App.  i.   Other  Speeies  of  RAua.    -     557 


R.  lobkU  Hook. 
R.  acumlnkta  Dte. 

Jt.  if  mite  D.  Don.  («.  AidlM-ilMMA  H.  B*) 
ML  bahamtasb  O.  Dam. 
Jt.  Ozjwtotha  0.  B. 
A.  «ai5aeBith5td«i  JT.  B. 
R.  dMoe  O.  Don. 
JLhcKToph^lU 


III.  DUVAU'^  Kunth.  t  a  a    .     558 
The  Dutaua. 

Sdkintw  Andr, 
Km^ris  Car. 

1.  dep^ndens  Dee.  t     Chili      fig.  232.  559 

The  draopiiic*Ar«MlM  DuTane. 
A  H^im  fol^gwma  C«t. 
SeUiiiH  «|»4i4nu  Ort. 
OvMM  dwf^imt  •  Hook. 


2.  ov4ta  LinOl.  A     Chili 
The  oTatfr4Mtwii  Duvana. 

3.  latifolia  GUI  A     Chili 

The  broad -leafed  Duvaua. 
D.iepifiiiaurVLQek. 

4.  dentita  Dee.  A     Chili 

Ttie  teocKed  tmmi  DnTaaa. 


559 
-    fig.  243.  559 

559 


App.  i.     Other  Species  ofDuva^ia..        560 
App.  I.  Other  Species  of  Afuteardideese.  560 

BdUa  pan4IU>ra  ITalJ. 
&  campanuUtU  Watt. 

SchlnuB  MiUli  L.  A    Braxil    fig.  2M. 

8.  M.  S  Ar^hra  L.,  5.  fftqteo"  Ifol'f  ■»!  S.  vilglKta  Sarf. 

IViccrai  cochlacblntfnsis. 

Heterod^ndxon  fltoKflrilum  Dt^f. 

H^loiiUiiani  raetfaulktmn  Dttf. 

CloeteuiD  txlo<fermi  L. 

C.  palTerulAiitwn. 


£2£r5eraceae  Kunth.    -    56 1 


BalsamodAidnn  cUead^nte 

AnvriiiffifM&wi*  L. 
CankriniB  Punda  KBmig. 


AmyridacecB  Lindl. 


^mlrla  tffcifea  ITUM. 
A.  tafMiCTere  L. 
it.  floriditiia  JViift. 


fifC.  S35.  &61 

iM;i 
661 


561 

Ml 
Ml 


LeffuminacecB, 


<l1^ 


561 


Sect.  I.  Sopho'rbm.  *  *      -     563 

I.  SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  5C        -    562,  563 
The  Sophora. 
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563 


563 


I.  MjfMSnica  L.   Japan    pi.  73, 74. 

The  J^ao  Sophora. 
S.  shUca  Rot. 

VaritHe* 

2  Tariegata  Hort, 

3  p^duU  Hort,  1     pi.  75. 


U.VIRGrLWL.5  -  -    565 

Tub  Viboilia. 
U^e^Mk^.  I     N.  Amer.  pL76.  565 

The  jdlowHTOodni  Vir8llla.or  Yeiidw  Wood. 

UL  PIPTA'NTHUS  ^w/.  •        .    566 

Tbb  PiTTAirniutf. 

ncrm^^Mir  D.  Don. 
AjMwdrtfWaU. 
JSt9»«(ria  Hook. 

1.  nepal^sis  Swt,  m  Nepal  237, 238.  566 

TheNmlPiptaathiM. 

Thermopsis  labwmifNia  D.  Don. 
AjMujHff  imlrce  WaU. 
BofSiia  nepalhuU  Hook. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  Specie$  o/Sophdree.  567 


2.  nkna  Forst, 


Britaifi 

%.  264>  265.  575 


The  dwarf  Fune. 

U.  minor  Roth. 
V.europai^mfiUn, 

3.  provincialis  Loii,  m    France      -    575 

The  Prorence  Fune. 

4. 8trf eta  Mackay^  m    Ireland        -    575 

The  upright-frottr^Fune. 
U.  Mft^rm'caDoD. 
'^•ftutigihia  Hort. 

V.  STAURACA'NTHUS  IMc,  m    576 

Thb  Stauraca'ntbds. 
ITtorBrot. 
Leqfleii  rkame. 


-     576 


^^JJpta  «taliindM  JC  *r.  (G«Bipluil»fatam  maenltenn 


-    676 


t  IrtMMtom  JL  Br.  t.  S47. 
--na  gnadlflteiun  9miA. 

;^ckiABfa  •BopMa  JL  Br. 
*>nlBialB  dtmidfcta  AmM.  r.M9. 
g^ggjyaia  vimkiaam  SmtUk,  f.  «1,  S5t. 

^^  ofcAdis  &.  Xton.  f .  153. 
S^vliris  glAMma  SMitt.  C  S55,  S8«. 
^MbUaiyrtmiia  JL  Ar.  f.  SM. 


Milw  obcaniktiM  A.  Br.  f.  i68.  <$7. 
WHB'a  rtriela  Alt. ««.  f.  100. 
^«Ma  iMffiila  JL  Br.  nsi. 


f. 


Sect  II.  Ixn^M,  «    571 

IV.  CALEX  L.mm 

TtaFvmzB. 

HecAtoaaw,  Ger. 


571 


1.  eurqpe^i  L.  m  Europe  f.  262, 263.  571 

The  European  Farse 

Gemigta  tpindso  L'Obel. 

U.  gramdmnu  Potir. 

U.  vermUts  Thora. 

52*!:  <^!>r»e.  Prickly  Broome, 

Afomc   eommam,  Jomc  mmrfm,    Jomarim, 


1.  aphyllus  /^m^.  m    8pam 

The  leafleis  Stauraeanthoc.- 
y^lez  gemstmda  Brot. 
U.  fftUu  Hort. 

VL  ^fPA'RTIUM  Dec.  m 

Thb  Spanish  Broom. 

SpaniAnikm  Link. 
Ge$U$talMsk. 
GenSt<CB9pagH€,¥r. 
BituenartigePflriemen,  Ger. 

1.  jdnceum  i.  ii    South  Europe    -    575 

The  Ruih-Uke  Spanish  Broom. 
GetUtta  jtMOM,  Lam. 
0»  oilorita  Mcench.  < 

Sportidnihus  iuneeu$  Monch. 

Jarietff  -  .     57^ 

flore  pleno  « 


VII.  OENI'STA  Lam,    m  1 
Tub  Gbnista. 


-     577 


Oei^^phteuM 

Fdrutiei 
2  Hore  pleno  fl 
proTincialis. 
stHeta. 


571 


9/^^^^  S|«<rlitflif»«|»rc.,  L. 
irengtf  Ft. 

Ginster,  Ger. 
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JNMtea  Hirr^nMa  Vahl. 

JckOm  Ifatk  lO    IlJ    *ZD    *uJ 

1.  Pkyllodbuae.  AZD    *uJ  -    662 

4.  alkca  JR.  ar.  ii  I I    <<ll'371. 

!    fi|f-37t. 


Br. 

nvM.  aiil  fid- 373. 

rillA  Siel 


A..  ttrtkiUtia  Sieb. 

t— a:«r.< 


ii.diatMia:<r.<iL-j  fig.  374,376. 


WWd.  »  L-J     fi«.  376, 877. 
Wllld-  •  ZIJ 


lahHfli 

J.  adantfsjrloo  a.  flr.  A  |_J    fig. 378, 379. 

A.^Umiwhfl\B  W9U.  il  lJ 
jrfcqM  kHtrofkglU  Lam. 

if.amtlfdUa'KtIM.  ii| I    fig.  380. 

Mimfcaa  nijiH(/Vta  8m. 
A-taiMaLodd. 

il.an«edlci»Pr<I/<f.  AlJ   fig.  881. 

4. 0>«ecdna  ab6.  il  L-J    fig-  382,  388* 
A.UuifMiahoM. 

A.  ^trtieauUM  WWd.  A I I    fig.  381. 

r4r.  3  lali&lta  On-,  ft  , | 


Pace 
3l  Cof^tigdtO'pinndUe.  ^uJ    ft;:^      -  684 
A.  gummffera  miU.  f  dj 
A.  ooraikillKf61ia  Dt^r.  *  ^ 
.4.  pnlcfaAls  ft.  flr.  •  lJ    fig.  883,  386. 

Ai  dMneiu  BvrcA-  il  i ) 

>t.  villdlrtjBis  Bitrdk. 

3.  Spic(fUrte.  f  j_J    »i_J  -  -664 

^.  lopbdntha  JfTiV/rf.  m  i_J    fig.  387. 

it.lophinthsirtfM.  ft) I    fig.  387. 

A.  ckfira  WOU.  f  t     I 

Mimota  cA^  Thunb. 
^.tflbfaUlMU.  ?ft  i     I 

4.    Globifldne.  i  uJ    -  -  665 

A,  farnesiana  WiUd,  1  —J    fig.  388. 

Mimdtafameiidna  L. 
Mtndsa  scorpiotde*  Forsk. 
Goxta,  Ital. 
il.  Cavteia  Hook. 

Mimtmt  CovMa  McU, 
A.  nlgricMU  a.  Br.  ft  i|'  fig.  889, 890. 

Mimbta  rt^ricsiwLabUl. 
A.  ttrigbm  Unk.  ft  | | 

A.  ciHUit  H.  Br. 
il.  ghUica  vrf/lrl.  ft  I     I 

MhnUta  glaOeaL. 
A.  Lambenj&iwz  D.  Don.  ft  i_J 
A.  dSjcolor  IF;IU.  ft  |_J 
A.  anguUita  Dtrf.  ^  L_J 
A.  pubtemu  a.Br.  ft  i     } 

A.  Julibritsin  Willd.  $     fig.  39 1 . 
Mimbsa  Jullbriuin  Scop. 
Mimdsa  arbdrea  Forsk. 

il.  deeftmns  Willd.  ft  \    1 

JKhMm  tffninKiu  Voit. 
A.  mottWina  WUId.  ft  _     .. 

A.  dwarrvM  car.  /B  mdUb 

A.iii((Ui«8wt. 

A,  dealbata  Link. 

A.  qfft>nit  Hor. 
7A«   ^toc/lr  fFattfe   Mimota^    Van    Dlemen't 
Land. 

if.  mdUis  WaU.  ft  H] 

App.   II.     Remarks  on  cultivating  the  half 
hardy  Leywnindce<B  in  British  Gardens.  667 


flf.8eS,803. 
bBoC.llq{. 

pl.  102. 
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Kosdce^B  Dec. 

i    S-J    t     tL_l      1_|     A     ft     ftLJ     J 

Sect.  I.  Amyoda^JsZa  Juss.  -  671.673 

I.  iiMY'GDALUS  Tourn.  *  ft  671. 673 

Thb  Alhomd  Trbb. 

AnHfgdal6phora  Neck. 
Amandier,  Fr. 
IfatuMftoum,  Ger. 

1.  nana  Z.  A    Russia    fig.  394,395.  673 
The  dwarf,  or  shrubby.  Almond. 
PrikncM  ifi/rmu  Gmel. 
A.  uitna  var.  m.  vulgdrii  Dec. 
Zurerckenumdel,  Ger. 

Varieties*  it 

2  ge6rgica  Z?ec.  ft         .       .  673 
The  Georgian  dwarf  Almond. 

A.  gedrfica  Desf. 

3  campestris  Ser.         .         -  674 
The  field  dwarf  Almond. 

A.  campestris  Beas. 
A.  i%meriana  Schoit. 

4  incana  PalL  ft         .  .  674 
The  hoary-/<raved  dwarf  Almond. 

?  5  sibirica  Z^<f.  *         -       .  g74 
The  Siberian  Almond. 
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2.  comnit^nisL.  *i  Mauritania  pi.  103.674 

The  cominoD  Almond  Tree. 

Varietiei.  dl 

1  amara  Dec,  t  -         -  674 
The  hitter-kemeted  common  Almond 

Tree. 
Amandier  amevt  Fr. 
Genuine  Ma$»detbaumt  Ger. 

2  ddlcis  Dee.  If        -  -  675 
The  tweet'kemeled  common  Almond 

Tree. 
ATHandier  d  petits  FmiU,  Anumde 

doner,  Fr. 
Sti»$e  Mandel,  Ger. 


3  fl^re  plfeno  Baum.  Cat.  Y 

4  fblfU  Tuicgdtis  Saum.  Cat.  ^ 


675 
675 
675 


5  fr&gillf  Ser.  ^^ 

Th«  biitt\e-MMled  common  Almond  Tnc. 
A.frdsMUHell. 

Amandier  det  Daniat,  N.  Da  Ham. 
CofiM  wulh,  Fr. 
AMltm,  Fnntnc*. 

6  macrocilrpa  &r.  ^  -       675 

The  iong-Aniltad  common  Almond  Tree. 
Amamdier  d  grot  FntttM,  N.  Du  Ham. 
Amandier  SnJtane,  Amandier  dee  Damtee, 
Amandier  Pietaeke,  Fr. 

7/»ersicmdes  Ser.  5^  .       r,75 

The  Peach-ilke  leaved  common  Almond  Tree. 

Other  Varietiet  •    675 

3.  orientalis  Ait.  A     Levant    -        -  679 

The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 
A.  argitttea  Lam. 

App.  i.  Other  Species  of  Atn^gdaluM.I  A  679 

A.  Toamef6rtfi  Bocc.  A 

A.  oochinchin6nsii  I^our.  If 

A.  mlcroph^lla  H.  B.  et  Kuntk.  A 

II.  PE'RSICA  Toum.  It  m       671.679 
Tbb  Peach  Trsb. 

Am^gdaitu  sp.  L. 
Triekocdrpm  Neck. 
Picher,  Fr. 
Pftrtckenbaumt  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  WU.  ¥     Persia  pi.  104.  680 

The  common  Peach  Tree. 
Amygdaltu  V4rtica  L. 
Piche  duveteuse,  Fr. 
PJlrsche,  Ger. 

Varieties.  1  tSt 

1  The  Jreestone  comnnon    Peach 

.  Tree.    * 
Piche,  Ft. 

2  The  clingstone  common  Peach 

Tree.   5 
Pavie,  Tt.Z 

3  flore  pl^no  Hort.  It 

The  double-flowering  common  Peach. 

4  £lba  LindL  A 

The  ^hitC'fiowering  common  Peach. 

5  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  X 

The  variegated./^amd  Peach  Tree. 

6  compr^sn  Hort.  A   f.  397. 
The  flat  Peach  qf  China. 

2.  (v.)  laeVis  Dec.  It     Persia  -  680 

1  he  sroooth^^mnfftf  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Tree. 
Amtfgdalus  Virtiea  Lam. 
Amjfgdalus  Virsica  Nectarlna  Ait. 
Brngnon,  Piche  Hue,  Fr. 


Farieties  *!t  .         .     . 

1  The  freestone  Nectarine.  It 
Pichf  Hue,  Ft. 


680 


rag. 
2  The  clingstone  Nectarine.  IfT 
Bntgnon,  Ft. 

ill.  ilRMENFACA  Town.  5f   671.681 

Thb  Apricot. 

Pr&nttf  tp.  L.  and  others. 
Abricotier,  Fr. 
Aprikosenbaum^  Ger. 

1.  vulgaris  Lam.  It     Asia     pi.  105.  682 

The  common  Apricot  Tree. 
'  Fruntu  ArmenXaca  L. 

Varieties  1  -  -  682 

1  ovalifolia  Ser,  2     fig.  398. 

The    OTal-leaTed    common    Apricot 
:Tree. 

2  cordifdiia  Ser.  It    fig.  399. 

The    heart-shaped-leaved    common 
Apricot  Tree. 

3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  2 

The  variegated-leaved  common  Apri- 
cot Tree.' 

4  flore  pleno  Hort.  5 

The  double-blossomed  common  Apri- 
cot Tree. 

2.  dasyc&rpa  Pert,  J         f.  400, 401.  683 
The  thlck-fVuited  Apricot  Tree. 

A.  eUropurpiirea  Lois. 
Frimut  dasffcdrpa  Ehrh. 
PrikiMW  Armeniaea  niger  Desf. 
7^  Mack  Apricot. 

Variety  5  -  -  683 

2  persicifolia  Lois.  It  f.  402 
The  Peach-leaved  thick-fruited  Apri- 
cot  Tree. 

3.  (v.)  sibfrica  Pers.  5  Siberia  pi.  106. 683 

The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 
Frunus  sunrica  L. 

4.  (y.)  brigantiaca  Pers,  X  Fr.  f.  403.  684 
The  Brian^on  Apricot  Tree. 

PrJknia  brigantiaca  ViU. 


IV.  PRU^NUS  Tourv.  5 

The  PLnjf. 

Prundphora  Keck. 


671.684 


1.  spinosa  L.  *!t    Europe      pi.  107.  684 

The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  nom. 
P.  sylo^stris  Fuch. 
Blackthorn. 
Prunier  (pineux,  PrttneUier,  E'pine  noire, 

Mire-du-Bois,  Fr. 
Schleadom,  Schltn  Pflatun,  Ger. 

Varieties  It  -  -  685 

1  vulg^s  Ser.  *! 

The  common  Sloe  Thorn. 
P.  spinbia  Lois. 

2  foliis  variegatis  Ser.  Ht 

The  variegated-leaved  Sloe  Thorn. 

3  raicrocarpa  WaUr,  ^ 

The  small-fruited  Sloe  Thorn.    . 

4  macroc&rpa  fVaUr.  It 
The  large-fruited  Sloe  Thorn. 

5  oviLta  Ser.  It 

The  ovsU-leaved  Sloe  Thorn. 

6  flore  pleno  It 

The  double-flowered  Sloe  Thorn. 
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^  insidtia  L.  t    Barbary     pi. 

The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  Bullaa 


P-ite 

108.  687 

~     . ,  —  — llace  Plum. 

P.  nffvistrit  prof'^cox  dttwr  Tourn. 
P.  syhfisirU  mAJor  Ray. 
Prunier  gawage,  Fr. 
KirstAen  PJlattme,  Ger. 

Varieties  !C  -  .  687 

1  fr6ctu  nigro  Hort.  It 

The  black-fhilted.  or  common,  Bul- 
lace. 

2  frtictu  Iiiteo-ilbo  ffort.  1 

The     yellowish-white-Aruited     Bui. 
lace. 

3  fhictu  Txxhro  Hort.  ^ 
The  red- fruited  BuUace. 

4  flore  pleno  Hort.  It 
The  double-flowered  BuUace. 


3.  dom^tica  L,  5!     S.  Europe        -  687 

The  domestic  atUivated  Plum  Tree. 
P.  »ai\9a  Fuchf  and  Ray. 
Gememe  Pfiaume^  Ger. 

Varieties  5J  .  -  688 

2  iiore  plino  Hort  It 

The  double-bloMomed  Plum. 

3  foliis  Tariegatis  Hort.  t 
The  Tariegated-leared  Plum. 

4  myrobiUna  L,  *St    pi.  109. 
The  Myrobalan,  or  Cherry,  Plum. 

P.  u^&baktn  Du  Ham. 

P.  mtrobdtana  Loii. 

P.  eereuifera  Ehrh. 

Prttnier  Myrobalan,  Cerisette,  Fr. 

Kirsekpflaume,  Ger. 

5  m.  foliis  vari^^tis  N.  Du 

Ham. 

The  rariegated-loared  Myro- 
balan, or  Cherry,  Plum. 

6  armenioldes  5er.  X 

The  Aprlcot-like  Plum,  or  Drt^  d'Or. 

4,  cdndicans  ^a^.ft f.  404, 405.  690 

The  whltlsh-/^av£d  Plum  Tree. 

5,  Cocomii/a  Tenore.  *     Calabria    -  691 
The  CocomiUa  Plum  Tree. 

6,  marftiina  IVangenheim,  A     North 

America  -  -  691 

The  sok-nde-inhabiting  Plum  Tree. 


§  i.    Cerasophora  Dec.  XA  Jk   .  692 
The  Cherries  cultlrated  in  Gardens. 

1.  syh6stnsBauk,?LViARay.  ±     Europe 
-,..  pJ-  HO,  111.  693 

The  wild  btack-fruited  Cheriy  Tree. 
C.  avium  Moench. 
C.  nJ^a  Mill.  Diet.,  not  of  Alt. 
i  Trunus  itvium  L. 

-S*".^"***  ««"'«»«  w.  •  rt/3  Willd. 
_Pni»ftt    nigricans    and    Priknsif    vdrib 
i£nrn. 

Black,  Black  Herefordshire,  Black  Beort, 

Black  Maxtard, 
The  Merrtf  Tree  of  the  Cheshire  peasants. 
The  Merries  In  Suflblk.  r^— ««*, 

MMsier,  Mirisegroue  noire,  Guignier 

c«^'*'^''"f'"*''  Seaumier,  Fr.       *^    ' 
5tf«e  Kirsche,  Ger. 


-  693 


7.  pubescens  Poir.  A       

The  pobesoent-lravetl  Plum  Tree. 


691 

691 
App.  L    Other  S^peeies  of  VrHnus,  It  m     691 


Varieties 

1  M^rlsien,  or  Merries.  !t 

2  Guigniers,  or  Geans.  X 

C.  JuliinA  Dec. 

C.  clrtTwmdiia  Delauny. 

3  Heaumiers.  5f 

The  HelmeUshaped  Cherries. 
C.  Jultina  var.  heaumUna  Dec. 
Variety  qf  this  race  usedjor  or- 
namental  purposes : 
durftcina  2  flore  pidno  Hort.  Y 

The    double-flowered    wild  black 
Cherry. 

Mirisier  Benunculier,  Fr, 

4  Bigarreautiers.  ± 

The  Bigarreau,or  hard-fleshed  Cher- 

C.  durdcina  Dec. 

vulgaris  MiU.  It  Europe  pi.  112.  693 

The  Common  Cherry  Tree. 
Pr&rasM  C^asus  L. 
C.  horthuis  Pers. 
C.  caproniina  Dec. 
P.  aiutira  and  P.  dcida  Ehrh. 

retto,  Afo^  Duke, 

Cerise  de  Montmorency,  Cerise  de  Paris. 
Cense  d  Fruits  ronds.  Cerise  du  Nord\ 
Cerister,  Griottier,  Fr.  ' 

Saure  Kirsche,  Ger. 


•  694 


common 


8.  ?  divaricata  Led.  tt     Caucasus    - 

The  diTaricate  (?  branched)  Plum  Tree. 


P. 


Sttgtr-  B 

1 

at 


V.  CETIASVS  Juss.  5J  «-J  t  a  •  It. 

672.  692 
Tm  CBBaxT. 

Cdrasus  and  Laurocfy-asus  Tourn. 
Prdstflw  sp.  L. 
CSerwwr,  Fr. 
Kirsche,  Ger. 


2  flore  semipleno  Hort.  It 

1^     semidouble-flowered 
.Cherry. 

3  flore  pleno  Hort  t 

The  double-flowered  common  Cherrr. 

4  eerslcifldra  Ifor/.  ^  ' 
^  i^f.?*^**-*'!«*«'™?*  conunoo  Cherry. 

5  fohis  variegatis  ^or^  ± 

The  variegated-leaved  common  Cherry. 

(v.)  semperflorens  Dec.  It       

^  .  pi.  113.701 

The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 
FrUnus  semperflorens  Ehrh. 
Frimua  serotina  Roth. 
TheweepvM  Oterry,  The  AUsainU  Cherry. 
Ceruede  la  Toussaint,  Cerise  de  St.  Mar- 
tin, Cerise  tardive,  Fr. 

serrul^ta  G.  Don.  1  China  f.  406.  701 

The  semilated-i^am>(/  Cherry  Tree. 
VrHnus  serruUUa  Lindl. 
The  double  Chinese  Cherry. 
Yung'To,  Chinese. 

e2 


lii 
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5.  Pseikdo-C'erasus  Lind/.  £      China 

fig.  407.  701 

The  Fal«e  Cherry  Tree. 

Fritnus  Pifkdo-dfranu  Llndl. 
Priknta  paniculcUa  Ker.  not  of  Thunb. 

6.  niamaecerasus  Ixnt,  fi  Sib.  f.408.  702 

The  nrotmd  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian  Cherry. 
C.  tntermedia  Lois. 
Vriintu  intennMia  Foir. 
VrUnfufitUiedta  Pall. 
C.  pUmila  C.  Bauh. 
CManuec^ranu/HUiodia  Ten. 

7.  prostrita  &t.  -*     Levant  f.  409.  702 

The  prostrate  Chornr  Tree. 
Prftnta  prostrdta  Lab. 
Amygdalus  incdna  Pall. 
Prftnuf  incdna  Steren. 

8.  persicifolia  Lois.  ^    N.  America  702 

The  Peach-trce-leared  Cherry  T^ce. 
Pril»aM  persid/Wa  Detr. 

9.  borealis  MicAjc.'i.  N.  Amer.  f.410.  703 

The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 
Triinut  boreAli*  Poir. 
The  NortJkem  Choke  Cherry^  Amer. 

10.  piimila  Michx,  -*     N.  America     703 

TTie  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 
PrJkiMM  pkmila  L. 
C.  gUt&ca  Moench. 
Rtmoumimer,  Kega,  Menel  du    Canada^ 

1  i,  depressa  PA.  -*     North  America  704 

The  depressed,  orproeirate^  Cherry  Tree. 

C.  pdmila  Michx.,  not  the  Prftncw  pii- 

mtla  L. 
Prftnta  Stuqnehitnte  Wllld. 

12.  pygmaeVt  I/oif .  A  North  America  704 

The  Pygmy  Cheny  Tree. 
Prtkititf  pygnue^a  WlUd. 

13.  nlgraLow.  $  Canada  f.  411,412.  704 

The  black  Cherry  Tree. 
Vriinui  nigra  Alt. 
Vritnus  americd$ui  Darlington. 

1 4.  hyemalis  Michx,  A     N.  America  704 

Tlie  winter  Cherry  Tk«e. 
PrftniM  hffemdlis  Michx. 
The  Black  Choke  Cherry. 

15.  chicasa  Michx.  A     N.  America    705 

The  Chicasav  Cherry  Tree. 
Yrtnus  ehicata  Pursh. 
PHkniM  imiHtia  Walt. 
Chicasaw  Plum,  in  Carolina. 

16.  pub^cens  Scr.  A     N.  America    705 

TTie  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 
Fr^nut  pid>^$cem  Pursh. 
VrimuiMphttrocdrpa  Michx.,  not  of  Swartz. 

17.  pennsylvanica  Lois.  It  N.  America  705 

The  PcnuylTiinlan  Cherry  Tree. 
Trkmmt  fttauytrdidea  t>. 
PrtewlancMfAla  WlUd. 

18.  jap6Dica  Lois.  A  Japan  f.  413,414.  705 

The  .Tapon  Cherry  Tree. 

VriinvMJap&miea  Thunb. 
Pt^NMMiAuu  Pen. 

Variety  A  -  -  706 

2  multiplex  Ser.  A    figs.  415,  41& 

Aimfgaaltu  pbmila  L. 


19.  sinensis  G.Don.  A 

The  Chinew  Chernr. 


China    f.  417.  706 


-  707 


20.  <al(cina  G.  Don.  A     China 

Tlie  Wlllow-teaved  Cherry  Tree. 
Tritnus  talicina  Lindl. 
Ching'Cho-Lee,  or  Tuttg-Choh-Lee,  Chi- 
nese. 

Species  belonging  to  the  preceding  SubdivisioH^ 
not  get  introduced.  1^  A  -*  707 

C.  Phdshia  UaaoiXt.  V 

Fritmt*  cerasdiilea  D.  Don. 
C.  Piiddum  Roxb.  ^ 
C.  glandulbsa  Lois.  A 
C.  aspera  Lois.  A 
C.  inclsa  Lois.  A 
C.  hdmiUs  Afon'f.  Jk 

§  ii.   Pddt  em  Ser.  5  X  —I      -  707 

21.  Mahdleb  Mill.  ¥      South  Europe 

pi.  114.  707 

The  Mahaleb.  or  perfumed;  Cherry  lYee. 
Vrknus  Mah&leb  L. 

JBois  ds  Sainte  Lucie,   Prumer  odortuU. 
Ft. 

Varieties  S  -  -  707 

1  follis  variegatis  Hort.  t 

2  fH^ctu  flayo  Hort.  It 

3  latifolium  Hort.  ¥ 

22.  Pkdus  Dec.  It     Europe  pi.  115.  709 
The  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Fritnus  Fddut  L. 

Bird  Cfierrgy  Fowl  Cherry. 

Hag-berry,  Scot. 

Cerisier  i  Grtmpes,  Mirisier  d  Grappes, 

Laurier-PnUcr  or  PuUet,  Fawe  Bote  de 

Ste.  Lua'e,  Fr. 
Hag-bier,  Swedish. 
Traubeden  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Varieties  $  -  -  709 

1  vulgaris  Ser.  t 

C.  Fddta  Dec 

2  parviflora  Ser.  !f 

3  riibra  Ser.  £ 

C.  Fidus/hictu  rUbro  Dec. 

4  bracteosa  Ser.  It         -       -  702 

23.  virginiana  Micha;.  $  Virg.  f.  418.  710 
The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Fritnus  riibra  Ait. 
Frimus  argiila  Bigelow. 
Wild  Cherry  Tree,  Amer. 

24.  (v.)  serdtina  Lotf.  X    North  America 

pi.  116.  fig.  419.  712 

The  UXa-ftowering,  or  Jmericath  Bird  Cherry 
TVee. 
Frknus  ser6tina  WUld. 
Frimus  virginidna  Mill. 

Variety  It  -  -  712 

2  retiksa  Ser.  ¥ 

25.  (v.)  Capollin  Dec.  *     Mexico 

fig.  420.  713 

The  Capollin  Bird  Chernr  Tree. 
Friinus  virginiitna  Flora  Mexic. 
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86.  (▼.)  eanad^nsis  LoU,  It     Canada  -  713 

Tha  OuadlaB  Bird  Chcrn  Trw. 
PrtoMM  MnarfrtKto  WUld. 


S7.  nepalensis  Ser.  It  — I 

TiM  Nepal  BM  Ch«i7  Tim. 


Nepal 


-  713 


SpecMS  qf  Bird  Cherry  Treet  which  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  ^  A       -  -  714 

C.  pwicuUta  Lois.  ^ 

PrksM  panictMto  Tbonbi 
C.  acuminiu  fVaU,  Y 
C.  id6111s  Dottf /.  5( 
C.  emargtiulta  Dougl.  A 
a  capiiclda  G.  Don._*t 

The  Goat-killing  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Prftnw  cdyH-fOifa  Wall. 

Pr&JMM  undttidta  Uamilt. 

C.  Mididaia  Dec. 
C.  dUptica  Xork.  ¥ 


PHmw  eiaptica  Thunb. 


-  714 


$  ill.  Ijauroch'asi.  1  M 

28.  lusitlinica  Lou.   f.         Portugal 

pi.  117,  118.  fig.  421.  714 
The  Portugal  Laurel  Cherry^  or  common  For- 
tUMi  Laurel. 
rrunuM  lusitdnica  L. 
The  Cherry  Bt^. 
Jxareiro,  Portoguete. 

Variety  1  -  -  714 

2  Hixa  Ser.  f.  -         -  714 

Triknui  Hixa  BrouuoneL 
Pr&MiM  muUiglanduldia  Cav. 

29.  Lauroc^rasus  Xroif.  *      Asia  Minor 

fig.  422.  716 

The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Laurel. 
Vriuuu  Lauroc^astu  L. 
Gierrv  Bay,  Cherry  Laurel. 
Lamrter  au  Lait,  Laurier  Amandier,  Fr. 
Kireehe  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Varietiea  .  -  716 

2  rariegata  Hort,  th 

3  angustifolia  Hort.  A 

Hartb^  capiiuii  Hurt. 

30.  caroliniana  Michx.  t     Carolina 

fig.  423.  720 

The  Carolina  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
PrftiHM  earoUni^na  Ait. 
Vrianu  semperwirent  Willd. 
Vddus  carolmiana  MiU.  Diet. 
IVOd  Orange,  Amer. 

App.  i.    Other  Speeie§  of  Chatue.  -  721 
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Seet.  II.   SrULM^M  Dee.     673.  791 

VL  PUllSH/i4  Dec.  •    -    -672.721 

Tbb  PuasHu. 

Tigibm  Pwr$h,  not  qfAublet. 

1.  tridentto  Dec,  *       North  America 

fig.  424,  425.  721 
The  three-loothed-^Mri  Punhia. 
TIgArea  irideniita  Purah. 


-  672.722 


VII.  KE.'RRIA  Dec.  * 

The  KsaaiA. 

UhbuM  L. 

Cdrchonu  Thunb. 
Spirai^a  Camb. 


1.  jap6nica  i>^c.  A    Japan   fig.  426.  722 

Tne  Japan  Kerrla. 

Ritbus  Japdnicus  L. 
C6rchorua  japinicus  Thunb. 
Spirof^ajapihuca  Camb. 


VIII.  SFlRM'AL.i^^ 

Tbb  Spirjba. 

Spirie,  Ft. 
^ierttaudCt  Ger. 


-  672.  722 


§  i.   Physoedrpos  Camb.  A         .  723 

1.  opulifolia  L.  A      North  America 

fig.  427, 428.  723 
The  Guelder-Rose-leaved  Spiraea,  or  Virginian 
Guelder  BoK. 

Nine  Bark,  Amer. 

Variety  A  -  -  723 

2  toment^lla  &r.  A 


2.  capitiu  Ph.  A     North  America      .  723 

The  eBpiUte-<orv"*A*'  Sptnc^a. 
8.  optmfbtia  var.  Hook. 


3*  mondgyna  Torrey,  A     N.  America    723 

Th«  nmnqgjnKNU  Spii 


-  724 


§  ii.    Chamal^dryoH  Ser. 


4.  chamsedrifolia  L.  A  Siberia  f.  429.  724 

The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 
S.  cantonihuis  Lour. 

Varietiet  A  .  .  724 

1  vulgaris  Camb.  A 

2  m^dia  Pureh.  A 

3  oblongifoUa  Camb.  A 

S.  Silon^ifblia  Waldst. 

4  subracemosa  Ser.  A 

5  inclsa  Hort.  A 

?  S.  incita  Thunb. 

5.  (c.)  ttlmif^lia  Scop.  A     Carinthia 

fig.  430.  724 
The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

S.  QJumuBdrxfbUa  Jacq. 

Variety  A  .  -  725 

3  phyll&ntha  Ser.  A 


6.  (c.)  flexu^sa  i^ucA. 
The 


flexible-ftrancAAf  Spiraea. 
S.  alplna  Hort. 


7.  (c.)  cratK^^oIia  ZJ^.  A 

Tb*  CnMegat-Ieavcd  Spinn. 


-  725 


-  725 


8.  (c.)  ftetulaefblia  Pall.  A  N.  Amer.  725 
The 


Birch-leaved  Spiraea. 
?  S.  corymbbta  Raf. 
?  S.  cratagijfdlia  Lk. 

9.  cana  fVaUtt,  et  Kit,  m     Austria 

The  Iwttrjr^MMrf  Spines. 

10.  trilobata  X.  A    - 
The  three-lobed-lrovnf  Spiraea. 

S.  triloba  Don't  Mill. 


-  725 
fig.  431.  725 
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Pace 

n.  alpina  PaU.  A     Siberia  fig.  432.  726 

The  Siberian  alpine  Spinea. 

12.  Aypericifolia  l)tc.  '^      Europe    and 

America  -        -  fig.  433.  726 

The  Hvpericum-leared  Spinea. 
AjfpMcumfriHex  Hort. 
Italian  Moff. 

Farieties.  A 

1  ural^nsis  Ser,  A         .        -  726 

S.  crenita  L. 

S.  hjfperici/diia  Camb. 

2  PlukeneU'dfMz  Ser.  ;&         .  726 

S.  hjfpericijblia  L. 
S.  h.  var.  fi  Dec. 

3  acuUk  Ser,  t±     -     fig.  434.   727 

S.  aeutffhlia  WiUd. 
S.  sibirica  Hort. 
S.  ambigua  Pall. 

4  crenata  Ser.  A    -  fig.  435.  727 

S.  obovdta  Waldst.  et  Kit. 
S.  h.  y  Dec. 
S.  crenata  L. 

5  savrdnica  ^er.  it    fig   536.   727 

S.  savrdniea  Besscr. 

S.  crendta  Pall. 

S.  h.  var.  fi  longifblia  Led. 

6  Bessericina  Ser.  sik    -         .  725 

S.  crendta  Besser. 
S.  aavrdnica  3  BesieriafM  Don's 
Mill. 

13.  (^.)/halictroide8Pa//.   A        Dahuria 

fig.  457.  727. 
The  Meadow-Rue-ilfaverf  Spirsa. 
S.  BiquOegifolia  Pall. 

14.  pikowi^nsis  Be»»tr,  A  Podolia 

Th«Ptko«  SplnB*. 


15.  ceanothifolia  Horn.  A 

The  Ceanothas-lMved  Spli»a. 


728 


-  728 


16.  corymbosa  Raf.  A  Virg.   f.  438.  728 
The  cotyvolbiMB-JUnDering  Sjuriea. 

ratiety  M  -  -  728 

2  sororia  Jt 

S.  sorbria  Penny. 

17.  DEcciniifblia  D,Don.  m     Nepal 

fig.  439.  728 
The  Vacdnlam-leared  Spinea. 

18.  bella  Sinu.  A  Nepal        fig.  440.  729 
The  beautiful  Sptraea. 

§  iiL    Spirhria  Ser.  A   .         .729 

19.  ralicifolia  L,  A  Siberia  fig.  443.  729 

The  WiUow-leaved  Spiraea. 
Spirai^a/riOex  Hort, 
SrieLeufort,  Queen's  Needle-work. 


Varieties  A  -  -  729 

1  carnea  Ait.  A     f.  443. 

2  alp^tris  PaU.  A 

3  paniculkta  JfiOd,  A 

L.  diba  Ehrh. 

4  latifolia  Wind.  A     f.  441. 

S.  obovdta  Raf. 

S.  carpinifblia  WiUd. 

5  grandiflora  A     f.  442. 

S.  grand^bra  Lodd. 


Pa^e 

20.  tomentosB  L.  a     Canada  f.  444.  72)0 

The  downy  Spiraea. 

21.  laevigata  L.  A     Siberia  fig.  445.  731 

The  naoothJeaved  Spiraa. 
S.  altaic4n*i$  Laxm. 
S.  aititica  Pall. 

22.  ariaefdlia  Smith,  a       North  America 

fig.  446, 447.  731 

The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spinea. 

§  iv.    Sorbaria  Ser.  A  it.  -  731 

23.  #orbif61ia  L.  A  Siberia    fig.  448.  731 

The  Sorbus-Ieaved  Spiraea. 
S.  pinniUa  Moench. 


Variety  n. 
2  alpina  Pott.  n. 

S.  grandifidra  Uort.  Brit. 
S.  PaUdsU  Don't  Mill. 


-  732 


App.  i.     Spews  or  Varieties  of  Spiree'a  not 
yet  introduced.  A  -  732 

S.  Bltme<  (t.  Don.  A 

S.  ehammliifdliajapaniea  Blame. 
5.  lanceoltoi  Poir  A  .4 

5.  arffaitn  JTurfu.  A 
5.  ThiinMrgit  Blumc  A 
S.  maneiUnica  Poir.  A 
S.  Jiqidnlca  Sieb.  A 
S.  McnzlMJ  Hook.  A 
8.  DaufflkMU  Hook.  A 
8.  caUAn  Tkunb.  A 

S.  exfdnta  WaU. 
.9.  oeruMMtDs  Pvir.  A 
5.  dkoolor  I*unh.  A 


Sect.  III.   Potenti'llba  Juss.      .  733 
{Dryddea;  Vent.) 

IX.    /iU^BUSL.    A     AlJ     Jt    JU       31.1-J 

672.  733 

TbI  BaAM  BLB. 

JRonce^  FramboMeTt  Fr. 
Himbeere,  Brombeerstrau/A,  Ger. 

§  i.   Leaves  pinnate^  of  S — T  Leaflets.  A  Jt  735 

1.  suber^ctus  Anders.  A  Britain  735.  746 

The  tub-erect  Bramble. 
R.  neuinait  Hall. 
R.  pUedttu  W.  et  N. 
R.  coryltfblius  Wahlenb. 

2.  afilnis  Weihe  et  Nees.  Jt  Gernoany       735 

The  related  Bramble. 

R.  aUtkmma  Dec.        7 

R.  ftttidma  Smith      Vacoordlng  to  Llndley. 


Variety 

9  bractebsus  Ser. 
R.  a,  r>  et «  W.  et  N. 


-  735 


3.  ftssus  LindL  J*  Britain  -  .  735 

The  cleft  Bramble. 

R.  Jktli£Uktit$  Lindl.  Synopt.,  cd.  1.,  not  of  Wcfbt 
andNesi. 

4.  micranthus  D.  Don,  A       Nepal 

fig.  449, 450,  and  450  a.  735,  736 
The  imall-flowercd  Bramble. 
R.  pauciflbrtu  Lindl. 
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5.  diatans  D.  Don.  A     Nepal 

Th*  dtttant-it^Ul^  Bramble. 
A.  finniha  D.  Ddn. 


-    736 


6.  strigosus  Michx,  m    North  America  736 

The  itxlfBow  Bnmhl*. 

7.  occidentalis  £r.  A      North  America 

fig.  451.  736.  746 
The  Western,  or  American^  Bramble. 
R.  virgmi^wus  Hort. 
R.  idarutjruetu  nHgro  Dill. 


8.  isper  Z>.  Don,  A     Nepal 

The  nw^ArawUMfrf  «nrf  |HfM«i  BnmU*. 


-    737 


9.  idae^us  L.  a   Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America    -        -  fig.  452.  737.  746 

The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Batpberry. 
R.  frambssiinus  Lam. 
Gememe  Brombeerey  Ger. 
Baios  idaia,  Greek. 
Ba$puy  Ptamboise,  Hmde-berrtfy  Gerard. 


Varieties  dl 

With  red  Ihiit.    A 
With  yellow  fruit.  A 
With  white  fruit,  m 
2  microphyllus  WiaSr. 
Varieties   cultivated 
Gardens. 


737 


in    British 


JiL   Leave$  digitate,   of  3—5  Leaflet*, 
m  Jt  U  -  738 

JO.  ladniatns  W,  Jk f.4^3.  738.  746 

Tlie  cat-iemted  Bramble. 

U.  cs'sius  L,  -*      North-eastern  Asia 

fig.  454.  739.746 
The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry. 

Varieties  -*  -  .  739 

2  arvensis  JFaSr.  Jt 

R.  pseido-caf'sins  Weihe. 

3  grandiflorus  Ser,  Jk 

4  parvifolius  Wallr.  -*  f.  455. 

5  foh'is  variegatis  Hort.  Jk 


12.   birtns  JT,  et  K.  Jk     Hungary 

The  hahj  Bramfale. 
R.  n/Oiw  Alt. 

vmr.  itimdmlbtMM  Ser. 
R.  rImdwOmu  Bell. 


-  739 


IS.  Spreng^lu  Weihe.  Jk     Germany   -  740 

«— -i^  BrminUe. 


B,  tia^nufi  miftmms  Ser. 

14.  dametorum  IT.  et  JNT.  Jc     Britain      740 

The  Bramble  of  Tblckeu. 

15.  fblxolosus  Don,  Jk     Nepal     -  -  740 

"^  "  leaflety  Bramble. 

R.  mieroph^lat  Don. 

16.  flagelUris  WtlkL  -*  North  America  740 

""^^  Rod4lk0,  or  Rmuur,  BramUe. 


Variety  Jk 

2  in^rmii  Ser.  Jc 
R-fM/nnffWllld. 


-  740 


17.  corylifolius  Smith.  Jk      Europe 


Page 


fig.  457.     740.  746 


blc 


The  Hazel-leared  Bramble. 
R,  vulghria  W.  &  N. 
R.  n^mordsus  Heyne. 

Varieties  Jk     - 
2  can  us  Wallr,  Jk 


'  740 


3  glandulosus  Wallr.  Jk 
R.  glandulbstu  Spreng. 

British   kinds   of  AObus  which,  according 
to  Dr.   Lindley,  may  be  associated  with 

'    B.  corylifblius  Sm.,  either  as  related  spe- 
cies, or  as  varieties : —       -    ,  -   741 

B.  macrophfllus  W.etN. 
The  large>leaTcd  Bramble. 

B.  rarplniR>lius  W.  et  N. 

The  Horn  beam-leaved  Bramble. 

B.  tUsco-dxer  W.  et  N. 

The  brownish-black  Bramble. 

B.  Kdhleri  W.  et  N. 
Kohler's  Bramble. 

B.  glanduldsus  Smith. 

The  glandulous-6n'fl^<f  Bramble. 

B.  rildis  W.  et  N. 
The  rough  Bramble. 
R.  echmJitus  Lindl. 

B.  diTersifblius  Lindl.  S$/nops.  ed.  1. 
The  diyerse-leaved  Bramble. 
R.  diver$(fblius  W.  et  N. 

18.  (c. )  agr^tis  JraZrfa*.  et  Kit.Jk  Hung.  741 

The  Field  Bramble. 

19.  spectfi  bills  Ph.  *        North  America 

fie.  458.    741. 746 

The  ahowy-Jlowered  Bramble. 
R.  TlWdb'tu  WiUd. 

20.  ttlmifolius  Schott.  Jk  Gibraltar       -  741 

The  Elm-leaved  Bnmble. 

21.  Linktdniw  Ser.  Jk 742 

Unk't  Bramble. 

R.  fmiettUtmt  Scbleeht. 

22.  fniticosus  L.  Jk     Europe 

%.  459.  742.  746 
The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blaekberry. 
R.  discolor  and  R.  abrupius  Lindl.  Synops., 
ed.  1. 

Varieties  Jc  -  -  742 

2  pompbnius  Ser.  jk    f.  460. 

^.fruticbsus  >  W.  et  N. 

3  taiiricus  Hort.  Jk 

4  flore  rosea  pldno  Baum.  Cat.  Jk 
The  double  pink-flowered  Bramble. 

5  foliis  variegiltis  jK 

The  Tariegated-leuved  Bramble. 

6  leucocdrpus  Ser.  jk 

7  inermis  Ser.  jk 

8  dalmiticus  Tratt.  Ros.  Jk 

9  c6ncolor  Wallr.  Jk 

10  glandulosus  Wallr.  jk 

U  rhamnif?.liu8  W.  ^  K.  Jk 
The  Buekihatn-iaared  Bramble. 

R.  mrdifBlbu  Undl.  ?  Weihe. 
12  leucdstachys  Schl.  Jk 
The  whhe-qplked  Bramble. 
R.  toment&mi*  IVtihe.  ^  tig.  ISl.    743 


R.  fastigUttus  frtike.  ^ 

R.  fllUefUiiu  tVeihe.  Ji 

A.  MMlH  Weihe.  Jk 

R.  Schlechtnidahlii  Weihe.  Jk 

R.  Schleichcrt  Weihe.  je 

R.  hdrrldus  fTrihe.  J( 

R.  nkidm  Weihe.  J( 

it.  rubriradlls  Weihe.  Jc 


743 
743 
74S 
743 

743 
74S 
743 
743 
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S8.  functus  SckrA.  Jc     East 


TlMboly] 

ILTiAMAUMWilld. 

24.  canAnens  Dec.  A     Italy 


-  744 


-  744 


25.  setosus  Big.  Jk      North  America  -  744 

26.  argiktus  ZJfr.  Jk     North  America    -  744 

Tbei"  "   " "    -     -  — 


27.  cuDofolius  Ph.  Jkf^     N.  America    745 

The  wdn*-«hijirf  lw<Wt*i< 


28.  hispidus  L.  Jk     Canada 

The  hiipid-itawiMrf  Bnmble. 
H.  tririalu  MIchs. 
R.  proc*m^enM  MBhL 
tLJImgOUria  WUld. 


fig.  462.  745 


29.  lanuginbstu  Steven,  ?jk      Caucasus  745 

Ttaa  woolly  BkanMs. 

SO.  canadensis  L.  Jk     Canada     -         -  745 

The  Canadian  BmnUe. 

§  ill.    Leave*  lobed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate. 

A  -  -  745 


31.  odoratus  L, 


North  America 
fig.  464^  745.  746 


The  sweet«:«nted  Bramhle. 
R.  occidentaii*  Hort. 

The  Firginian  Ba^pberry^  The  flowering 
Batp^rrff. 

32.  nutkanus  Moc,  A       California 

fig.  464.  745,746 
The  Nootks  Sound  Bramble. 

R.  odoriUtu  Hort.,  not  of  L. 

App.  i.  Species  and  Farietiet  of  Ktilms  best 
desenfing  of  Cultivation  in  British  Gardens, 
as  ornamental  Shmbs  -  -  746 

App.  iL     Other  Sorts   of  shrubby  Rubuses. 

iii-J     jk    UlJ  .  .  746 

JL  macni^laliu  Dcmg.  MS.  fig.  465. 
R.  ddJcUms  TWrey 

?  R.  eorHfolitu  D.  Don 
a.  aciiinin4tiu  Smith 

R.  iMMiliMw  O.  Don 
a.  rcOAiiu  Ktr.  %>.  i    \    fig.  466. 

R.  mtalmecimm  Alt. 
a.  roMBf  61fau  AnAA  il  L_J 
a.  r.  ooMnkriw  Mm  *  lJ    flff.467. 

X.  POTENXrLLA  L.  m  st        .     747 

Tea  PoTENTiLLA,  or  Shrubby  Cinqutfoil. 

1.  fruticosa  L.  A    Europe  fig.  468.  747 

The  Shrubby  FotcntiUa,  or  Cinquefoil. 

Varieties,  ft  ja 
2  daharica  5<;r.  A 

P.  dtkuriea  NcMl. 


V.fmtiebM  fi  Lehm. 

3  tenulloba  js 

V.frvtUAta  fi  Ncsd. 

P.JbriMHd^  Pnnh. 

P.  iftuitftlia  Schlechtmd. 


747 
fig.  469.  748 


2.  glabra  Lodd,  j»    Siberia    fig.  470.  748 

The  glabrous  Pot«ntilla. 

F.Jruticdsa  dlba  Buich. 


3.  Salesdvii  Steph.  .•     Siberia 

SaleeoYtos's  PotentUIa! 


Page 
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Sect.  IV.  Ro%mM  Dee,  .  672.  748 

XI.  RG'^A  Toum,  *  a  oi  «.  1     Jl  — I 

i.  ±  t.  -  -  672.  748 

Tbb  Bosk  Taaa.  . 

Rhod&phora  Keck.  * 

Rotier,  Fr. 
Rosenstock^  Get. 
Boattboom,  Dutch. 
Botajo,  Ital. 
Rosai,  Spanish. 
Rosetrot  rortugoese. 

§  L   Ferdees  Lindl.  M  .         -  750 

1.  ferox  Lttwr.  A  Caucasus  fig.  471.  75G 

The  fluenAf-pricklrd  Rose. 
R.  kamtschAtica  Red. 
R.  kamschdiica  fi/iro*  Set. 
R.  echimkta  Dupont. 

Variety  «  -  -  750 

2  nitens  jLtiwfi:.  A 

2.  (f.)  kamtschitica  Feat  ft      Kamtscbatka 

fig.  472.   750 

The  Kanrtsdiaitta  Rne. 

§  li.   Bractedta.  ft      -         -  750 

3.  bracteata  Wendl,  ft  China  f.  473.  750 
The  terg^-bracted  Rose. 


Lord  Macartney* s  Rose. 

Varieties  ft 
2  srabricadUs  LmdL  i 

R,  b.  rtn  Ijodd.  ft 

A.  b.  iktra  plteo  Lorfii.  ' 


-  C51 


I    China 
fig.  474.  751 


4.  (b.)  microphylla  Roxb. 

The  imall-lealletcd  Rose. 

Hoi'iong'hong,  Chfaiese. 

5.  (b.)inTo]ucrata  Roxb,  ft  Nep.  f.475.  751 

The  taiTolncred.ooryMA«tf  Row. 
R.  IJauUej^inx  TrmU.  Ba». 
R.  foitiatru  Biichan. 

§  iii.    Cinnambmea  Lindl.  ft  jt      -  751 

6.  lucida  Ehrh,  ft  N.  America  f.  476.  752 
The  nhiniag'leaved  Rose. 

R.  rwra  litcida  Rotsig. 

Rose  TumejM. 

Rosier  d  FeuiUes  de  Firine,  Fr. 

7.  (1. )  nitida  W.  jt  Newlbundl.  f.  477.  752 

Thegioasj4taMri  Row. 

R.  RedtdiM.  rmfAetiu  Thovy. 
The  drvarf  Labrador  JCow. 

8.  (I.)  i?apa  Bote.  *  N.  Amer.  f.478.  752 

The  Turnip-fruited  Rose. 
R.  tdrgida  Pen. 
R.  frajti7i(fblia  Dumont. 

9.  Wo6dsti  Lindl.  A    North  America     753 

Woodi**  Ktm. 

R.  liUta  lAgra  Pronr. 


10.  frutetorum  Bess,  ft     Volhynia 

The  Coppice  Row. 

1 1 .  Carolina  L.  A     Carolina 

The  CtfoUna  Kate. 

R.  virfhuina  Do  Ro|. 
R.  paUttri$  M  arvh. 
R.  rorymMca  Ehrh. 
R.  peimtf/lvdiiiea  Michx. 
R.  Hudmmlkaa  Rad. 
R.  tarolimiama  BIgcL 


-  753 

-  753 
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19.  Lindldyi  Sprmg.  m  Nertb  AvMriea  753 


UMUndl. 
R.  caroAM  «  Ait. 
R.  afft—  jiiByiwrfiyma  Andr. 


IS,  paryiilora  Ekrh,M  N.  Am^.  f.  479-  753 

Thmwaml\-Hammwi,9r 


R.  UiiiWi  l&iA. 

R.MMOlMvi<«All. 

Variety  jk 
2  i|6re  plteo  JM.  ^ 


Botfb 


14  turbinatii  ilMf.  • 

R.  farttnu  Ddam.,  not  of  Alt. 
H.  a.JldnfUm  Ood^hiy. 


P»«« 


R.  a.  iwitt^Mr  8«r. 


mtidmTmi. 


21.  mavis  JFUZcl. 

TbeiwcetRow. 


fig.  479. 


-    753 


23.  acicuUris  ZiiMff. 

BMdh 

R.«/i 


The  BMdlMHUUirf  RoM. 
i/jhGm  c  mem 


fig.  484.  756 


-  756 


ii-yraziniiolia  Bork.  m     North  America 

fig.  480.  TM- 

The  Ash-lMTMl  Bow. 

&  virginidmt  H3U.  Diet. 

R.MMa«SoLMS8. 

R.  corymMM  B<Mc. 

ILoMiM/SAit. 

R.  oi^taa  to>irft  R«d. 

15.  dnoamomea  Bal.  a      Europe 

fig.  481.  754 

The  CimuunoQ-MralM  Rote. 
^figetmdiuima  Mnach. 
R.  imiMttk  Henn. 

16.  iMQillis  BmU,  m    Sweden      .        -754 

TtoMiif  Rom. 

R.  iirtflM  FI.  Dan. 
xw  ramoHjOTMB  uoncss 
R.  edIAMala  BLiIi. 
R.  eiwMnftMM  Bog.  BoC 

17. .  jyigkatmidna  LindL  A     Ireland    -  754 


-  754 


19.  dah^rica  PaJL  A     Dahoria  .         .  754 


18.  tallica  BiA,  A     Tauria 


23.  ]ut^8cen8  Punk.  A     North  America 

fig.  485.  756 
The  yellow  Americ(m  Roie. 
R.  MitpAla  Curt. 

24.  sulphiirea  AH.  A   Levant  f.  486.  756 

The  wA^Yivct'eoioured-Jlowered  Roie. 
R.  kemispMrica  Henn. 
R.  glamehnk^Ua  Ehrh. 
R.  JiOeaJbrepi^tfo  Bay. 
R.  /j^i^a  Brot. 
Tke  dovble  it^lhv  Rote. 

25.  spinosf 8sima  i.  m  Europe  f.  487.  757 
The  most  spiny,  or  Seotck,  Rote. 

FdrietU§  -  .  757 


Ireland 
Siberia 


26.  hib^mica  Smith,  A 

TlwIfiahReN. 

27.  oxyac&ntha  Bieb,  i 

The  •haip'pricUcd  RoHk: 

28.  sanguisorbiidlia  Jhn.  A     

TlM  Baniet4eaTed  RoM. 

R.  tpimodadma  wr.  jdnnjwr&tfMte  Uadl 

11    MrfmrrthgfaM  mr  ^Miom&^i^^  fiiv 


$  ir.  Pim^ndHfiOim  Lindl.  A  j>  .  755 
90.  alpina  L.  a  S.  Europe  fig.  482.  755 

Hie  Alpine  Rote. 

R.  rupdMtrU  Crmts. 
B.  monmeHaea  Gouan. 
R.  iit4rmi$  BfiU.  Diet. 
R.  hihrida  Vlll.  Daupb. 
R.  tagemdria  ViU. 
R.  ^ira  Krok. 

-  755 


R. 

R.. 
R.I 
R.«fa 

r-mS 

R.afS 

Spendi 

R.^ 

R. «.  IflMfWfa  8ar. 

4  pimplnellifblia  XAkUL  A 

R.  gImiAdbm  Btf  1. 
R.  f^MTM^  Bi«l». 
Rmrm^ieaiSainttb. 

5  lagenirU  Ser.  m 

6  lorfafo^lla  &fr.  A 

7  hitpid^lU  8er.  A 

8  UeNrit  S«r.,  «o«  <^Dn9.  or  Red.  A 

fig.  483. 
R.«wi|Mr*a  M^nb,  4«.  Dffl. 
R.  flnHM  jfttArw  iMtv* 
R. «.  wLSrit  Red. 

9  pyrif5niiit  &r.  A 

10  tetbta  Ser.  A 

R. «.  MreiiM  Dw. 

11  fl^oMtaDetv.  A 

13ikeUeb6rinaS^A 
18  pa6tula  Ser,  A 


-  757 

-  757 

-  758 

29.  grandifldra  XtiMft  A  Siberia  £488.  758 


gran 

Thala 


SO.  xnyriacintha  Dee.  m  France  t  489.  758 

Tha  njTiad  prickled  Rom. 
R.  porvMlf  (a  PoU. 
R.  pnohuUklU  BUb. 
R.  4p<iMt«MtM*  Mr. «  mufriacAiite  8cr. 


31.  involjkta  Smith,  jt     Hebrides         -  758 
Tho  fvmiutMMtab^  Rom. 

R.  niMftt  Dnon. 

32.  reverse  fToUif.  e/  ££«.  A  Hungary  758 
The  nvmnd-prkMM  Bmt, 


-  758 


33.   Sabint  Woods.  A     Britain 


Sabine^  Roe. 

R.  SflMid /9  lindL 

34.   Doniiina  Woods. 

Don'^RoM. 


Sootland       -  758 


§  ▼.    CentifiUa  Lindl.  A  j»  s.    -  759 

35.  daraascena  MUL  a  Syria  f.  490.  759 

The  Damatcut,  or  Damaskt  Rose. 
R.  bd^ca  MiU.  Diet. 
R.  ca&rkUrmm  Munch. 
R.  byera  Folr. 
Ro$e  a  quatre  SaUont,  Fr. 

Farietiee      -         -  -  759 

36.  centifolial^'n.  A  Caucasus  f.  491.  760 
The  hundred-petaled,  Provence, or  CabdageBoae. 

B.  provmeidlis  Mill.  Diet. 
B.  pofydnthos  Bottig. 
B.  eorffoph^Uea  Poir. 
R  unguieaduta  Detf  . 
R.  vdriam  Pohl. 
f 
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Variedet  m         -         -      -  760 

1  pnmnetiilis  MiM,  A 

The  Province,  or  Cabbage,  Rotet. 

2  mtucou  MUL  *     fig.  492. 
The  Mom  Roaet. 

SjDompdm'a  Dec  A 
The  Pompone  Botec. 

4  bipinnata  Red.  A 
37.  dUlica  L.  A    Europe     fig.  493.  760 

The  French  Roie. 

R.  eeniifhlia  Mill.  Diet. 
R.  tylvdtica  Gater. 
R.  Hlfrra  Lam. 
R.  boltuericea  RoMig. 
R.  bOgica  Brot.  Fl.Xoa. 
R.  MdiMto  Brot. 
Awtf  de  Provinst  Fr. 
J?«»V  Am«,  Ger. 

Varieties  A  j>         -  -  761 

2  piimila  Lindl.  jt 
R.  jT&miZa  L. 
R.  ripens  Munch.  Huuv. 
R.  bispida  Munch. 
R.  atutriaca  Cranti. 
R.  ol^mpica  D(mn. 

S  ary)na  Lindl,  A 
R.  arvlna  Krok.. 

4  inap^rta  iSler.  A 
The  Vllmorin  Rose. 

5  A'gatha  Red.  A 

The  Agatha  Roae. 

iD^rmis  Ser,  A 

parvifolia  Ser.  Jt       f,  494. 

The  Btirgtmdv  Rose. 


41.  grtKoflis  flTood*.  a     Britain   -         -  763 


The  ilcnder  Row. 

msiOMaSmtth. 


42.  tomentosa  5^mi^A.  A    Europe    -  763 

The  tomentoae,  or  wooUfz-Uanedt  Rose. 
R.  vWbsa  Ehrh. 
R.  mo^fiMcma  B(^k. 
R.  tf&Ma  Wibel. 
R.  «£ttdsa  fi  Huds. 

Fartefy  A  -  -  763 

2  scabridscula  S^  A 
'Bi.fa^tiia  Batard. 


43.  Sherirda  Davies.  A     England 

ShcniTilli  Row^^ 

a.  Mipf  loobiB  BUI. 

a.  <wiMif6M  Mr. «  c(i7  Woods. 


44.  sylv^ris  LindL  A     England 

Tho  Wood  Row. 

R.  toMMttM  tjflvMrU  Woodk 

45.  m611is  i>dL  A     Caucasus 

Tbo  Mfk./MMd  Row. 

R.I«Mo*rii  St>mv. 


-  764 


-  764 


-  764 
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R.  parvifiUia  Ehrh. 
R.  OMrgmufUica  Rosaig. 
R.  rePt^ntiM  Deaf. 


47. 


38.  pulchella  Willd. 
The  neat  Roae. 


§  tL    nSd«<e.  A 


-  762 


-  762 


39.  turbinata  Ait.  A  Germany  f.  495.  762 

The  torbinate-co/yxei,  or  Frantffitrt,  Rose. 
R.  campanuldta  Ehrh. 
B..francqfortidna  Munch. 
R.  Jranq/ttrtineii  Rosaig. 

Varieties  A  -  -  763 

1  francofurt^na  Ser.  A 
The  Frankfort  Roae. 

R.  turbindta  Red. 
R.  campanuldta  Ehrh. 
^.francqfurtdna  Gmel. 
"B^firanoqfitriinsis  Desf. 

2  orbes^Lnea  Ser.  A 
«    The  Orbesaan  Roae. 

R.  orbessdnea  Red. 

40.  villosa  L.  A     Europe       -        -  763 

The  y\}l(3fa».lea»ed  Roae. 
R.  m6lU$  Sm. 
R.  tomentbsaB  Lindl. 
R.  beteropk^Ua  Woods  in  L.  Trana. 
R.jmtcA/^  Woods. 
R.  pom^fera  Henn. 

Varieties  A  tt.  -         -  763 

2  resinosa  Lindl,  tt. 

3  pomifera  J[)ew.  A 

R.  bispida  Poir. 


46.  61ba  X.  A    Europe        fig.  496.  764 

The  common  white  Rose. 
R.  utUa^uima  Gat. 

Variety         -  -         -  764 

§  TU.   i2t«^'ftd«<e  LindL  A  A  js   -  764 

l^tea  Dodon.  A  Germany  f.  497.  765 
The  yellow  EgUmtine  Rose. 

R,  Eg^ntdria  L. 

R .  fte'tida  Herm. 

R.  cbloropb^Ua  Ehrh. 

R.  c^fva  Roiuig. 

Vcarieties  A  .  .  765 

2  subrtibra  Red.  A 

3  punlcea  jLt'm//.  A      f.  498. 
R.  ptmtcra  MIIL  Diet. 
R.  cthfMimdm^'a  Roth. 
R  /ilM«a  bicoior  Jacq. 
R.  Eglantdria  pttniosa  Red. 
R.  EglantdriaMootor.Dec. 

rubiginosa  L.  A    Europe  f.  499.  765 

The  rust7-/<eaMtf  Rose^  Sweet  Briar,  or  Egkm- 
tine. 
R.  nunfifbUa  light. 
R.  Eglant^ria^^if.  Diet. 
R.  agrittis  Savi. 
R.  rvhigmota  parv(ftbra  Rau. 

Varieties  A  A  .  .  765 

8  VaiUanuaiui  Red.  A 

3  rotundif&lia  LffuUL  A 

4  aculeatisslma  Dtcp.  A 

5  nemorilis  Red.  m 

6  ombell&ta  I,mdL  A 

R.  tenuiglaitdutbaa  M er. 

R.  r.  BKbnttola  cymtea  Woods. 

R.  temfenirmt  Roth. 

7  pClbera  Ser.  A 

8  grandiflbra  LomK    A 

9  miUor  Ser.  A 

10  spinullfMia  Ser.  A 

11  ilexubM  !,<»(«.  A 

12  parvlfblia  LmmU.  A 
Garden  Varieties. 
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49. 


suav^lens  Pursk.  A  N.  America     766 

..tcantcd  RoMulfNeriMji  5iiiM<Sriar,»r  JMooMm. 
R.  mewmtea  sad  R.  Bgluittela  qfAt  Amtrktm. 
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50.  inier&ntha  Sm,  A     Britain 

The  naall-flovcTcd  Rom,  or  Sn—t  Briar. 
K.rwklgimdatifimterdiMmIJoai. 


Pag* 
-    766 


51.  adpium  J%mL  A     Europe  -  766 

TlkB  Ucdm  Row.  or  Briar, 

K.  mgrUfStia  HaJL 

tLemmkmm  fiBme, 

K.mgr^tHaSacfL 

R.  MMrriia,  R.  mMFVcrffyti,  Hid  R.  «M!piiUrit  M«r. 


52.  ib^ica  SStev. 

Tbalberioi 


Iberia 


59.  glutinosa  Stn.  m     Levant 

Tk»  cfaumny  Roie>  «r  Briar. 

R>  niay  wdf  erOica  Red. 

54.  Kliikii  Begs.  A     Tauria 

KiDki's  Rowy  or  SiMrf  arfar. 
R.  mMriiulia  Bieh. 
R.  Jbr&Mi^  atrr. 
R.  ■   - 


-  766 

-  766 

-  766 


55,  Mantexikma  Humb.  A    Mexico   -  766 

MoBtamiia'*  Rom^  or  Jhior. 

$  fiiL  CbsUatf  Lindl.  *  A  it.  J       767 

56,  cauc&siai  Pall,  A  Caucas.  f.  500.  767 

Hie  Caucasian  Doff  Roie. 
R.  leucdnika  Bleb. 


57.  canina  Xr.  a     Europe       -        -  767 

The  eoammm  Doc  Row. 
R.  dumdlu  fiechst. 
R.  amdegtntimU  Bat. 
R.  glw&a  Lois. 
R.  canintia  Scbrank. 
R.  ^LoMctacent  and  R.  nllnw  Mer. 
R.  inwrd^Vmir  Donn. 
R.  9enHci»a  Aduu^. 

Farietiea,  A 

2  surculosa  TToocif.  A  .  767 

3  ni^da  fFooeU.  A         .         -767 

4  aeipb^UaXifidZ.  A  £501,502.  767 

R.  aciph^Oa  Rau. 

5  aegyptiaca  LindL  A  -         -  767 

R.  ifidica  Forak. 

6  burboni^na  2>e9v.  A  -  767 

7  nitens  Desv.  A         -         -  768 

R.  ni^CTW  DesT. 

8  obtusifdlia  Z>«o.  A  -         -  768 

R.  obtutifbMa  DesT. 
R.  lemciMlka  Lois. 

9  glauc^9cens  2>eso.  A  -  768 

R.  gtaucifscent  DesT. 
R.  canljM  glatca  Desr. 

10  Sehottiana  Ser.  A  .  768 

R.  glauca  Schott. 

1 1  pUosiiiscula  Desv.  A  -  768 

R.  hitmilu  Bess. 
R.  nitidtUa  Bess. 
R./h'editmderidna  Bess. 
B.  ooMna  Rau. 

12  fasu'gidu  2)e5o.  A  .  768 

'SLJeutigitkta  Bast. 
R.  f^/dm  /8  DesT. 
IS  bispida  De$v,  A  .  768 

R.  onsina  «ar.  i!aiicieoUla,«riifMi^ 
ifenAite,  and  ovoiddlu  Desv. 
R.  andegavSn$ii  Bast. 
R.  sgiwpgrpirews  Bast.,  not  of  L. 

14  microc^a  Deav.  A  -  7^8 

15  Meratuiiui  Ser.  A     .         .768 

?  R.  hiaerrdta  Mer. 


16  ambigua  Desv.  A     .         .  768 

R.  ntahmmndiarituU  Lc^eune.    ^ 

1 7  aquarrosa  A         .         .      .  768 

R.  cemlna  fi  Diet.  Fl.  Tsur. 

18  rubiflora  Ser.  A  .  768 

58.  F6rstert  Sm.  A     Europe  .  768 

Fontcr's  Doff  Rom. 

R.  co/ZIm  ^  «C  y  Woods. 

59.  dumetorum  ThuilL  A     Europe     -  768 

TlM  ThtekM  Dv  Rok. 

R-ltmedmaaftaetdifUiaBut. 
R.  mMum  BOrkh. 
.aMOiAHa 


R.  eorymA(ykrs  GinoL 

6a  bract^scens  JFbodSs.  A     England    -  769 

The  bractnont  Dog  Rom. 

61.  sarmenticea  Swariz.  A     Europe  -  769 

The  aanncntaceoiu  Dog  Row. 
R.  glametpkMa  Winch. 
R.«miiMiRoth. 


62.  caB^a  Sm.  A     Scotland 

ThegnyAtir  Rose. 

R.  CMlna  puMeffu  Afc. 
R.  emina  t  etMa  Llndl. 

63.  B6rrert  Woods.  A     Britain 

Boraci'i/>o)r  Rote. 

R.  dmtrtdi  mn  Sm. 

R.  mMWndM  /»  UndL 

R.  niMi<w»«a  InocMra  Medk. 

?  R.  atoJMit  BOrkh.,  noC  of  ThniU. 

R.  ffflWit  Rail. 

R.iNK{ii^Ila/B~ 
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-  769 


64.  rubrif61ia  F^/.A  S.Europe  f. 503.  769 

Hie  red-leaTed  DoffRose. 
R.  m«iC(/Idra  Keyn. 
R.  rubiainda  Hall. 
R.  ft9/(fo  Andr. 
R.  dtmamdmea  y  rvhrifilia  Red. 

Varieties.  A  .  -.769 

a  hlspidula  Ser.  A 

R.  cfllHlMMbWItll  Wddos  ]>h£ 

3  Redout^a  Ser.  A 

4  inermis  Ser.  A 

5  pinnatifida  Ser.  A 

R.  r.  nrm/MttM-ooM*  and  R.  fMNMmi  «tr- 

m/nihu  ^<dAri«  Scfalecb. 
R.  MntiH  ^lekdM  Dwr. 

65.  Indica  Z.  a     China        fig.  504.  770 

The  Indian,  or  common  CMnOt  Rose. 
R.  Hniea  L.  Syst.  Veg. 
R.  temperflbretu  cdmea  Rossig. 
R.  indtca  dUnhuU  iemipUna  Ser. 
R.  redmdtajlbre  mbmumptwi  Red. 
The  monthly  Bose,  the  bhuh  China  Rose, 
the  Tea-seented  Rose. 

Varieties  m±  -  -  770 

2  NoisettiVina  Ser.  A   f.  505. 
The  Noisette  Rose. 

Subvarieties. 

purpurea  Red. 
nlrea  Hort. 
Smithn  Hort.  ' 

3  odoratissima  Lindl.  m  f.506. 
The   sweetest,  or  Tea,  scented  China 

Rose. 
R.  odoratissima  Swt. 
K.  indica  jrdgrans  Red. 

4  longifolia  Lindl.  A    f.  507.  771 

R.  longifblia  Wllld. 

R.  senrnerfidrens  var.   7.  N.  Du 

Ham. 
R.  utlicifdUa  Hort. 

5  piimila  Liridl.  A 

6  caryoph^llea  Red.  A 

f2 
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COKTfiKTS. 


7  panndn  Red.  m 

8  ein^nta  Red.  M 

9  Fraseriaiui  Hort.  Brit  * 

10  ri^  LindL  1 

1 1  ochroleiicft  Bai.  Reg.  A 
The  TttUow  Okina  Bom. 

66.  semperflorens Cliff.* China f.508. 771 

The  erer-flowering  China  Bom. 
R.  diversifiMa  Vent. 
R.  bengal^mit  Pen. 
R.  in^ca  Red. 

67.  Lawrenoedna  Swt  «.  China  f.  509.  772 

JHw  lAwraoo*^  Cktma  Rom. 

R.  tettnt^tmnt  m/aIms  HIiih. 
R.  <Niica  Mr.  •  ummiiMa  IWL 
R.  fiMKca  JUnvrmcthna  R»d. 

§  is.    Sr^«ty2(8  Lindl.  A  1  1-i  L  Jl:  ft.  77S 

68.  s^yla  -Bat  Jl  -*     France     -         -  772 

The  ooonate-atyled  Rom. 
R.  coUina  Sm. 
R.a<yldMDwT. 
R.  frmrMWs  Dec  PI.  Fr. 
R.  MArodUto  D«;. 
R.  «3|Wyla  a  ovAfo  lindl. 

69.  arv^nsisHiMif.  ±  ^  Britain  f.  510.  772 

The  Field  Rose. 

R.  sjfMsiriB  Hera. 

R.  toAmdem  Uaeath. 

R.  herp4rhodon  Ehrh.  BelKr. 

R.  Hdtferi  JCroik. 

R.yki«ca  Mcench. 

R.  tirpent  Bhrfa.  Artxir. 

R.  fCTitp^rvlreiM  Boflfllg. 

R.  rtetfM  Gmel. 

R.  rampan$  Rqrn. 

Varietur  .1  -*         -  -  772 

2  ayreshirea  5!er.  .1  Jc 

R.  cttpreoktta  NeOL 

3  hf  brida  XtiuiL  ^  Jk 

70.  (a.)  sempervirens  X.  i.  t.  S.  Europe 

fig.  511.  773 

The  erergreea  (Field)  Rom. 
R.  Mcdndens  Mill.  Diet. 
R.  baledrica  Deef. 
R.  atrovlren*  Viy. 
R.  tempertArefU  gMtb$a  R^ 
R.  «ei»^)tfrvlr«m  v«r.  «  Mcindefu  Dec. 

rorteltet  A  i.  Jlc  »<•     -      -773 

2  Russelliaaa  Jl  Jk 

3  Cl&rea  Bot.  Reg.  1  Jk 
The  Rose  Clare. 

4  Leschenaultuina  Red.  i.  ft..  . 

71.  muWion^Thunb,!  Japan f. 512.  773 
The  many-flowered  Bom. 

R.yUea  Donn. 
B..JI6riia  Poir. 
R.  diffiaa  Roxb. 


Pbnette*  -  -  774 

2  GreriUeJ  Hort.  2 -J  f.51d. 

R.  JtoxftiMyAii  Hor«. 
R.  pla^pk^Ua  Bed. 

3  Russellt  Jna  1 

4  BouTBaiUu'  Hort.  1  ^ 

72.  Brunonn  Lindl.  1  Jk     Nepal     -  775 

Brown'f  Rom. 

R.  Srdvmii  Spreng, 


73.  moflchata  MUl.  1  ^     Barboiy 

fig.  514.  775 

The  Muik  Rom.  ' 

R.  opMUimma  Ehrb. 
R.  ffontd^aHfiara  Rozb. 

Varietiet  A  -  -  775 

2  flore  pldno  (7.  Don,  A 

3  nivea  XtiMfl.  1    fig.  515. 

R.  Mlvea  DupoQt,  not  of  Dee. 
R.  m.  /  var.  r6ua  Ser. 

74.  rubifblia  R.  Br.  A       North  America 

fig.  516.  776 
The  Bramble-IeaTed  Rose. 

Vari€fyJk        ...  776 
3  fenestralis  LindL  Jk 
R.fmairdia, 

5  X.  Bankninai  Lindl.  1  -     -  776 

75.  sinica  Ait.  l     China         f.  517.  776 

The  tHfiMateJeoped  China  Rom. 
R.  iri/bUdia  Boac. 
R.  temdta  Potr. 
R.  dteroke4nti$  Donn. 
R.  nfocoDec. 

76  B4nksi^  R.  Br.  1   China  f.  518.  777 

Lady  Banks*!  Rose. 

R.  Bank^^cna.  Abel. 
R.  inSrmis  Rozb.  ? 

Variety  1         -         -        -  777 
SMiUA  LkuO.  1     fig.  519. 

77.  microcarpaLfmiZ:i  China  f.  620.  777 

The  small-fruited  Rom. 
R.  eymbsa  Tratt. 


App.  i.     Hardy  Speeiee  of  the  Genut 
not  yet  introduced. 


\  i.  Ferhoee. 

\  ii.  BraetedUB. 
SOL. 


R.  nicteaTkiMft. 


a.  Ljtau  UaOL 


a.Mnffite. 

a.  MDsMcm  Bmicv. 

a.artaUt«  iifKy. 

a.  macroiihflla.    fig.  ASl. 

S  It.  PimpineUifhtke. 

a.  CaadoHflAna  Don't  lilU. 
R.  ntitla  Ltadl. 
R.  BAwfiila  Roth. 
R.  o/plMi  PaU.      ^ 

R.  poiirh^ua  wmtt. 

R.  olaiiM  nor.  niMtal  S«r. 

R.  GwMlikmipdMlHla  R«d. 

R.  CmifaWlfkna  a^0M  That. 
ILllknWtdu. 
a.  vtmfaiM  Umdt. 
a.  WebbJdM  WaU. 
a.  radinita  acrf. 


Rdaa> 
-  778 

-  778 

-  778 

-  778 


-    778 


^T.  CentffblUe. 


a.SSShyiiairiiM. 

a.  vcreeftncU  WmUK. 
PR. 


a.  hispida  i>toir. 

R.  vUUta  var.  fomifirm  Dcsf . 
a.  fcr«UBthkc«a  Btu. 


m 


-  778 


COMTBMT8. 


Ixi 


i  Til.  AwA^AldM. 

«. 

BortiMPiir. 

JL 

JL 

sasffss**** 

JK. 

a. 

comfaUta  MiA. 

ML 
JL 

^KSSSSfti*-" 

JL 

a. 

R.  MKrofA^oTWUId. 

R.  flrcHftrte  flMb 

*• 

$TUi.  Ctmbue. 

jL 

rinitii  nftila  n— 

Jk  OiMllnJ  Boom. 

Jl.  eoOitk  J'an. 

m.JvnUaUBtau 

M. 

imliliiflla  AMirte> 

*.^ 

■».|X»,  Aa^fte. 

M.earmUmrrUt. 

M.i 

BxWlvMnb 

£i 

iaie«I4ad7.    fig.  5tfl 

9  ix.  5^«4yte. 

JLi 

m.1 

^^Brantaij  Tw.  MfMlAMk  Bof.  Jl« 

§x.  BanJkOkam. 

«.lifmsiJiA.    fig.  524. 
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-    778 


-    778 


-    779 
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App.  iL    Hfdf-hardy  Spteiet   of  ike    Genua 
BJbaa^wot  yetiMtrodmoed,        -  779 

9  ir.  Fimp^teUifbUm.       .       .    779 


f  tUI.  ConlNtf. 


§  X.  BanksUtcat, 


779 


779 


.  alphnu  Raab. 

?  R.«Mc««ar. 
«avgdaUftita  Sir. 


App.  lii.    Vneertain  Spedea  of  Rd«a.     779 

App.  It.     ^  praeiical  Arrangement  of  Roaea 
in   actual   CvUivation   in  the   Nuraery  of 
Meaara.  Rivera  and  Son,  Saaohridgaworth, 
Hertfordahire,     •  •  .  779 


Sect  V.    Po-URM  LindL 


Page 

-  672.  813 


Xm.  CRATiE^GUS  LimU.  ±  1   1  lJ 

i-J  •»  A-J     fig.  672.  813 
Thb  TnoBN. 

CraUggna  and  UftpOua  ap,  L.  and 

others. 
Niftier,  AUater,  Aubipina,  Ft. 
Doom,  UtbaeTt  MiapO,  Ger. 
Doom,  I>atch. 
Spinot  Ital. 
Sat 


tapinot  Span. 


§i.   Cocdnem,  X 


"  816 


XII.  LO'WEJ  Lindl.  m 

Thb  Lowba. 

RdtM  J!p.  Pall. 

1.  berberiGAitk  LindL  .a  .-J 


Thtt  Bertpernr-leared  Lof«r«a. 
Ba<a  MiwmttcjfMa  Sal. 
Btetf  berbei^^  PalL 

Varieiiea  Ja \ 

1  gUbra  j^.  .tt  ^ 

2  Tehidna  Ser,  m  ^ 

3  Redoutec^  Ser.  jb 

R.  bnM^Jtifo  Red. 


-  812 


Persia 

fig.  594.  813 


-  813 


1.  coccinea  L.  %    Korth  America  pi.  1 19. 
fig.  564.  in  p.  851.         -  -816 

The  weaxiearfntited  Thorn. 
C.  teaihdUM  Booth. 
mtpHma  iaatindiis  Walt. 
M^spihu  coccinea  Mill. 
T%mmle$a  American  Aaarole, 
Niftier  icartate,  Fr. 
SekarlackrolMe  Miepel,  Oer. 

Varietiea  S         -         -      -  816 

2  oor^llina  ¥  f.  565.  in  p.  858. 

C.  oordOina  Lodd. 

C.  pur^Hrmis  of  lome  ooUectiona. 

3  indentata  It  f.  566.  in  p.  852. 

C.  indentdta  Lodd. 

4  m&xima  Zodd.  1^ 

C.  e.  apinhaa  Godefrof. 
C.  fJlabeUdta  Hart, 

2,  glandttlosa  W.  5        North  America 

pi.  120.  fig.  567.  in  p.  853.        -817 

The  glandular  Thorn. 

?  C.  eamguKmea  Pall. 

?  "mapihta  rotwidHbtta  Bhrh. 

V^rua  glanduidaa  Masoch. 

CrontnOffdUahooHh. 

Varietiea  J  -  -  818 

2  succuldnta  Itack,  t 

MfspHua  iuecuUnta  Booth. 

3  subvilldsa  It  f.  550.,  and  f.  568. 

in  p.  853. 
G.  mde^U^  Ftoeb. 

§ii.   Punctdta,  S    -        .  818 

3.  punctata  Jt^.  $  North  America  pi.  124. 

fig.  569,  570.  in  p.  854.  -  818 

The  dottedt^^tef  Thorn. 
C.  Crui-gSm  Du  Rol. 
U^apOnB  euMifiMa  Bhrh. 
Miepilue  punctata  Link. 
tmipikta  G6m(fi>Ua  "Lam, 

Varietiea  S  -  -  818 

1  nkbraPteriA  2  fig.569.  in 854. 

0.  Mfittv  Ronald*. 

2  riibra  striota  Hort.  S 

G.  p.  atriota  Ronalds. 

3  atoa  Purah  S       fig.   570.   in 

p.  854. 
C.  p.fidtaa  Hort. 
G.  dileie  Ronalds. 
C.  ed^Ua  Lodd. 
C.  pentianaMaa  Godefroy. 
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4.  pyrifoliai<t^.5  North  America  pi.  122. 

6g.  571.  in  p.  854.  -        -  819 

The  Pear-tree-leated  Thorn.  *" 

C.  leueophlce''os  {whtU-barked)  Moeach. 
C.  radtata  Lodd. 
C.  tomentbsa  Du  Roi. 
"U^spiUu  Uaitblia  Lam. 
yUtpiUu  Calpodindron  Ehrh 
Uispilus  ^rifblia  Link. 
'HUtpiUu  eomifbUa  Polr. 
C.  UUiJbUa  Ronalds. 
C.  com(fbUa  Booth. 

§iii.   Macracdntha,  It     •      -  819 

5.  macradlntha  Irodrf.  *    North  America 

pi.  123.  fig.  572.  in  p.  855.     -  819 
The  long-spfaied  "niom. 

Variety  2  -  -  819 

2  minor  ±  fig.  573.  in  p.  855.  819 

§  iv.   Crus-gdm.  «  •  -         -  820 

6.  Cr6s-g&ili  L.  't     North  America 

pi.  124, 125.  fig.  574.  in  p.  856.  820 

The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 
G.  liuMa  Wang. 
C.  cuneifblia  Lodd. 
Uitpihu  Utcida  Ehrh. 
M6spilus  Cnis'gdai  Polr. 
Ufspt'liu  hyemSlU  Walt. 
TAispihu  cwuifbUtt  Mcencfa. 
GIdnxmde  Mispel,  Ger. 

Varietit;  It  A 

2  spl^ndens  Dee,  H! 

p.  856. 

C.    %rbutifidia  and   C.  $plfndens 
Lodd. 

3  pyracanthifolia  Dec.  £     pi.  1 26. 

fig.  580.  in  p.  856.  -     820 
C.  ipyracanthifiMa  Lodd. 
tiispibu  Uuida  Dunn. 

4  ralicifolia  Dec  1  pi.  127.  f.551, 

552,  553.,  and  fig.  578.  in 
p.  856.  -         -  820 

C.  uOicifhlia. 

5  linearis  Dec.  S       fig.  577.    in 

p.  ^56.  -  -  821 

VLiwpilw  lineirit  Detf. 
C.  UnedrU  Lodd. 

6  nina  Dec.  A      -     fig.  552.  821 

"NUspibu  ndna  Dun. 


7.  (C.)  ovalifdlia  Horn.  If       N.  America 

pi.  128.  fig.  579.  in  p.  856.     -  821 

The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 
C.  eUiptica  Lodd. 
C.  Crtis'gdUi  walifbUa  Bot.  Reg. 

8.  (C.)  jorunifolia  Bosc.  "i.     N.  America 

pi.  1 29.  fig.  576.  in  p.  856.     -  82 1 
The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 


fig.  575.  in 
-     820 


Pag* 

§  ▼.  Kigree.  S     -  -  822 

9.  nigra  Wtddtt.  et  Kit.  ¥     Hungary 

pi.  130.  fig.  581.  in  p.  857.    -  822 

The  black-/>W<etf  Tliom. 

UispilHt  nigra  Wllld. 
C.  carpdHea  Lodd. 

10.  purpi^rea  Bosc.  It       pi.  131. 

fig.  582.  in  p.  857.      -  -  822 

The  parple-branched  Thorn. 
C.  sanguinea  Hort. 

Variety  1         .         .         .  823 
2altaica3!   f.  583.  in  p.  858. 

§  vL  DougUtnl,  "l    ^         -  823 

11.  Dougllstt  Lindl.  ^      North  America 

pi.  132.  fig.  584.  in  p.  858.     -  823 


M^spt'itu  prutH/hlia  Poir. 
C.  caroUmdna  Lodd. 

Variety  3J 

2  ing^stria  ^ 

C.  ingietHa  Lodd. 


-  821 


Douglas's  Thorn. 

C.JM 


punctdta  vat,  ItrtvUpXma  Douglas. 


§  viL   FUivit.  2 


-  823 


12.  fli^va  Aft.  "ii    North  America  pi.  133. 

fig.  585.  in  p.  859.  -         -  823 

The  yellow-/ricf/«tf  Thorn. 

G.  glandtMta  Michx.,  not  of  Walt. 
MAptbtt  Jtfidkaiixii  Pere. 
C.  caroiinidna  Poir 
Cm /UnissHiut  Hort. 


.  • . . 


13.  (f.)  lobata  Bogc.  * 

and  fig.  586.  in  p.  859. 

The  lobed-/tovAi  Thorn. 
MiepOus  lobdia  Poir. 
C.  &tea  Hort. 


fig.  544., 
-  824 


14.  trilobata  Lodd.  £     Hybrid    fig.  587. 

in  p.  860.  -  -        -  824 

The  three-lobed-/ea«««f  Thorn. 
C.  ipinosiuima  hee, 

§  vili.   Apiifolus,  ¥    -         -  824 

15.  apiifolia  Michx.  t      North  America 

pi.  134.  fig.  589.  in  p.  860.     -  824 

The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 
C.  Oxyaedntha  Walt. 
C.  epi(fblia  nuijor  Lodd. 

Variety  ¥         -         -         -  825 
2  minor  It  f.  588.  in  p.  860.  825 

§  ix.  Microcdrpa.  £  -         -  825 

16.  cordktELMill.'St   N.America  pi.  135. 

%  590.  in  p.  861.  -        -  825 

The  heart-shaped-feavfd  Thorn. 
C.  popul^a  Walt. 
JAi*pau$  aceri/Ma  Poir. 

17.  spathulSita  Elliot.  5f     North  America 

pi.  136.   fig.  591.  in  p.  861.     -  825 
The  tpathviB-t/ugaeii'leaved  Ihom. 
C.  microcdrpa  Lindl. 
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§  z.   Asar^ti.  £ 


Fagt 
'  826 


18.  AsBorolui  L.  S     France   pL  137. 

fig.  592.  in  p.  862.    -  -  826 

The  Asarole  Thorn. 

P^nw  Asarbliu  Scop. 

minrilm  Aiarbloi  AU. 

E^pine  ^Espagtte,  Niftier  de  Napta,  Pifm- 

Farietiet  £      -         .         .  826 

1  With  the  leaves  hairy  beneath.  S 

UisfOta  Arduia. 

2  With  large  deep  red  fruit.  2 
S  With  yelloirish  white  fruit,  t 

4  With   long  fruit  of  a  whitish 

yellow.  5 

5  With  double  flowers.  2 

6  The  white  A2»role  of  Italy.  X 

19.  (A.)  marocckna  Pert,  X        Morocco 

pi.  138.  fig.  594.  in  p.  862.    -  827 
The  Bforooeo  Thorn. 
?  C.  ma^ra  L. 

80.  Aronia  Bosc.  S      Levant  pi.  139. 

fig.  593.  in  p.  862.  827 
The  Aronia  Thorn. 

VUapilm  Ar&iUa  WUld.  Enum. 
C.  Azarblus  fi  WiOd,  *p. 

21.  orientalis  Bosc.  t      South  Europe' 

pi.  140.  fig.  595.  in  p.  863.        827 

Hie  Eutem  Thorn. 

UiapOm  orienidUa  Voir. 
C.  odoratisHma  Bot.  Rep. 

Variety  $  -  .  828 

S  aaiununea  1  f:S96.  in  p.  863.  828 
C.  tanacet^fblia  2  Uuirica  Dec. 
G.  sanguinea  Schrader. 
C.  oriaudtU  Lhidl. 

22.  tanacetifolia  Pers.  1    Greece  pL  141. 

fig.  597.  in  p.  863.     -  -  828 

The  Tuwy-leared  Thorn. 

mspatu  tamacetffdUa  Poir. 
Mfnihu  pirmdta  Dum. 
?  WftpOm  CtrZiUna  Dtm. 

Varieties  $  -  -  828 

2  gUbra  Lodd.  ¥    pL  142.  f.  598. 

in  p.  863. 

3  I^eedna  3f      pi.  14S.  f.  599.  in 

p.  864. 
Lee's  Seedling,  Hort. 
C.  ittcksa  Lee. 

$xi.  Heteroph^Ua.  S     .       .  829 

23.  hcterophylla  Flugge  t  pi.  144. 

fig.  600.  in  p.  864.   ...  829 
The  rarious-leaTed  Thorn. 
C.  nemoUiAna  Hort. 
MdtpAtM  eom$tandnopoUtdna  Godefroy. 

$  xii.   Oxyacdntka,  t  .  829 

24w  Oxyac^tha  L.  t      Europe   pi.  145* 
146.  fis.  602.  in  p.  865.      -      829 
The  tharp-tEomed  Cratfcgiu,  or  common  Haw- 
thorn. 

Tkft  Ppracantka  ol  the  Greets. 


UdtjpOiu  Osyaedniha  G«rtn.  ^ 

E'pme  blanche,  Noble  E'pine,  Bois  de  Mai, 
Scuellier  AubSptfte,  VQUer  Avbipine,  Yt. 
Hagedom,  Gemeiner  Weusdom,  Gor. 
Hagetoon,  Dan. 
Hagetom,  Swed. 
BiancO'SpfnOf  Ital. 
Etnino  bianco.  Span. 

WhUe  Thom,  MayBtuh,  Quick,  Qtiickeet, 
May. 

VarieHes.  £ 

2  obtusata  Dec.  I  pi.  147.  f.  601. 

in  p.  864.         -         -  830 
MAptftt*  Oxyacdntka  integrifbiia 

C.  OxyacanObldet  Thuill. 
C.  Oxyacdniha  Fl.  Dan. 
The  French  Hawthorn. 

3  sibirica  $     fig.  555.  -  830 

C.  Mibirica  Lodd. 
C.  mond^ifna  L. 

4  transylvtoica  Jlort,  t        -  830 

5  guercifolia  Booth,  2     f.  603.  in 

p.  866.  -  -  830 

6  hu^iniiita  X     pL  148.  f.  663.  in 

P-  865.  -  -  830 

C.  ladnidta  Lodd. 

7  /rteridifolia    S  fig.  604.    in 

p.  865.    -  -         -  831 

C.  pterffdlia  Lodd. 
C.  pecttndta  Hort. 

8  erioc&rpa  LindL  I        pi.  149. 

fig.  607.  in  p.  865.      -  831 
C.  eriocdrpa  Lodd. 

9  purpiirea  Penny  X        f.  611.  in 

p.  866.  -  -  831 

10  Ohveridna  X      pi.  150.  f.  606. 

in  p.  865.  -  -  831 

C.  OliverlkaA  Bose. 
C.  OltvirU  Lodd. 
C.  orientdli$  Lodd. 

11  melanodirpa  1    pi.  151.  f.  605. 

in  p.  865.  -         -  831 

C./tssa  Lee. 

C.  Oxyacdniha  plahfpkgUa  Lodd. 
C.plaiyphiflUttis^. 

12aiirea  Hart.   5        fig.  610.    in 

p.  866.          -  -  831 
C.fldva  Hort. 

13  aurantlaca  Booth.  S  -  831 

14  leucocdrpa  £           .  .  831 

15  multiplex  Hort.  It  t  609.  in 

p.  866.  -         .  .  838 

C.  O.  fibre  plino  Hort. 
16rdsea  Hort.   I         fig.  612.   in 
p.  866.      ...  832 
Epinier  Marron,  Ft. 

17  punicea  Lodd.  £         .      .  832 

C.  O.  rb$ea  supirba  Hort. 

18  punicea  fldre  pUno/Tort  ^  832 

19  foliis  aiireis  Lodd.  It  .  832 

20  foliis  arg^nteis  Hort.  It     -  832 

21  stricta  Lodd.  5       pL  152.  832 

C.  O.  rigida  Ronaldi. 

22  Celsa'tf  na  Hort.  X     -         -  832 

23  p^ndula  Lodd.  ^      .         .  832 

24  reginae  Hort.  5f 

pi.  153.  fig.  566,  832 
Queen  Marff's  "niom. 
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25  pTaefoox  Bort,  5       -         -  8S3 
The  eaxij':floweriiig,  or  OloMttmbmriff 

Thorn. 

26  mon6gyna  !t  -  -  834 

C.  mondg^M  Jacq. 

27  ap^tala  ixKU.  tit        -         -  834 

28  liicida «        -  -      -  834 

29  capitkta  5mttA  of  A^.  *  -  834 

30  flezuosa  Smith  of  Ayr,  It     835 

§  xiii.  PanifiUiB,  It  -        -  841 

25.  parvifblia  vli*.  •       North   America 

f.  557.,  and  f.  6H.  in  p.  867.  -  841 
The  imall-leaved  Thorn. 

UiapiUu  axittdrit  Pen. 

UJfpOus  tomentSta  Poir. 

JAitpOm  xtmthocdrpo*  L. 

UdspUut  ptuvifdUa  WaU. 

C.  fomi!n&(a  L* 

C.  um/li^ra  Du  Rol. 

C.  ^SStt.    C.   mJctlUHi,    C.  brtKltAWa. 

C.Jl6rida,  and  C.  Mirarik  Lodd. 
Oooseberry-leaved  Thorn. 

FaruHea  ift         -  -  842 

2  fl6rida  m  flg.  558.,  and  fig.  613. 

in  p.  867. 
C.JIMda  Lodd. 

3  grooBulariaei&lia  A  fig*  559.,  and 

fig.  616.  in  p.  867. 

26.  virginica  Lodd,  »    Virginia  fig.  560., 

and  fig.  615.  in  p.  867.    -       -  84-2 
The  Vir^lan  Thorn. 
C.  ffirgntidna  Hort. 


P»«e 


§  xiv.   Mexiedna.  1 
27.  mexicana  Moc,  et  Sesse.i. 


.  843 


^^^ , J  Mexico 

pi.  154.  fig.  617.  in  p.  867.     -  843 
The  Mexican  lliorn. 
C.  itijmtdcea  Lodd. 

$XT.  Fyracdntha,  ft  A^       -  844 


28.  Pyracantha  Pert. 


South  Europe 
fig.  561.  844 


Tlie  flerr  Thorn,  or  Pvracantha. 
VJspilv*  Vyraodntha  L. 
Evergreen  Thorn. 
Buisson  ardent^  Fr. 
Immergrllne  Mitpel^  Ger. 

VarUtym^  -  -  844 

2  crenulata  1  — I 

C.  crenuMta  Roxb.  MSS. 
M^/ftf  crenutdta  D.  Don. 


§  m.    Gladetu  1    .  -  844 

29.  glauca  WaU.  t  Nepal  f.562, 563.  844 

iiie  giancaiu-ieevfd  evergreen  Thorn. 

App.  L  Synopns  of  the  Species  of  Crata'ffua 
growing,  in  1836,  in  the  Horticultural 
Socieiy'M  Garden.  -  -  -  845 


App.  il.  AdditUmtd^podeecfCraiat^gu*.  848 


*r. 


tooAed^  or  nearly  mmre, 
lob«d.\ 


llMlliBdM  IWC. 


'  .4$rUm»  mtbtfimbm  VcBt. 

C.  /riwW/«rftU>  Boic  ^ 

C.  lallftlia  Av«.  S 
C.  flcsnftM  Arfr. 

C.  Alpkaa  JTUI.  DUt.  ^ 
C.  IftiM  Peir. 
C,  ptauStthn,  Ptn% 
C.  unilimrfclii  Pfv*. 
C.  Mdda  JTiU.  Dtd.  £ 

^  11.  £«a0M  variim$iy  lobed^  orcmt.J,      -    948 

C.  tmUnkU  Pwnh, 

C.  nmtigyntL  WaUM.  «tKU.^ 

C.  Ucinl^ullK.  X 

MtrtptfM  teiMa  Poir. 

C.  PotntMtac  Dtc.  X 

UApUiu  HmBM$  Pair. 
C.  paetiaiU  flow. 
C  trtfbUkta  Bote. 
C.  qohMVOcIoMU  BMTb 
C.  odorAtt  Bote. 
C.  oborktm  Baw. 
C.  flaTAMcn*  Amc. 
C.  flabdllLtt  BMC  £ 
C.  Iftdda  UtifiUa  IMI.  Cof .  «jf 
C.  l&eUU  mMU  BiA.  GU.  ^ 

App.  lii  Alphabetical  Liet  of  Sorte  of  Cra-^ 
Uegue  in  the  Arboretum  ofMeesrs.  LoddigeSf 
as  given  in  their  Catalogue,  16M  erf.,  1836; 
with  tome  Additiona,  taken  from  the  Nameg 
jdaced  against  IHitnts  in  their  Nursery,  but 
not  in  the  Catalogue  ;  referred  to  the  Species 
and  Varieties  of  Cratce'gus  as  given  in  this 
Work,  ....  848 

App.  IV.  A^^abeUcal  List  of  the  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Cratdtgus  described  in  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  with  the  Names 
which  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants 
of  these  Sorts  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs, 
Loddiges       .  *  -  .  849 

XIV.   PHOTrNIA  LiiMi/.  IlJ    l_l 

673.  868 

Thb  Photwia. 

CraUe^gui  sp.  L. 

1.  semiUta  Lindl.  2  *J      Japan 

pi.  155.  868 

Tlie  serrulated-fcav0<l  Fhotlnia. 
Cralte^gtu  gldbra  lliunb. 
Strausvai^tvs.  Lindl. 

2.  orbuti^lia  Lindl.    f 


The  Arbutut-lesTed  Photinla. 

CratOf^gUM  tLTbutifiiUa  AH.    - 


California 
fig.  619.  868 


-    868 

Nepal    -  869 


3.  integnfdlia  LhuU.  1  — . 

The  entire  leaved  Photinta. 

P^rw  mte^irrima  Wall. 

4.  dubia  Lindl.  1  i-l    Nepal    -         -  869 

The  doubtful  Fhotfaiio. 

M£tpiiu*  bengaUnsii  Roxb. 
"hUspiUu  Uncibria  D.  Don. 
GroteVw  Shk&U  Ham.  MSS. 
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App.  i    ^MetM  of  TkaHaaa  natf  yrt  tntro- 

duetd.         -  -  869 

P.  boDsalfoxb  Watt. 
P.  Sleb6kUf  Dtm*i  BfiU. 

MMlut  SieMdii  Bhmn. 
P.  IsMs  j^. 

Crote'^ritt  &eX»  Thonb. 

F.  Vfll^M  DfiT. 

CrotrVrait  vAfiUa  Unmb. 

XV.  COTONEA'STER  iTfiprf.  1 1  a  • 

678.  869 

TBS  COTONBAmS. 

M4ipibu  $p.  L. 

$  i.  XeoMf  «iwu2K0i».  ^SftrM^t.  A  -  870 

1.  vdgi^  Lindl,  A    Europe  f.620.  870 
T1i«  eommon  Cotoneaster. 

UdnOuM  Cotodedtter  L. 
Niftier  eotomumg,  Fr. 
(hdtlem  Miapely  Ger. 

VarieHea  A         .         .      .  870 

1  erythrodlrpa  ZeiiL  A 

2  melaDodLrpa  Z€(i  fi 

3  depr^sa  Frus,  A 

2.  (j.)  toment^sa  Z^iui/.  A  Switzer.  870 

The  Umentoae,  or  tpool^,  Cotoneuter. 

VAjribu  tamenthta  WiUd.,  not  of  Lam. 
TddspQm  criocdrpa  Dec. 

3.  (v.)  laziflora  Joc^.  a      

fig.  62],  622.  870 
The  looM-flowered  Cotoneaster. 

§  iL    Subeveryreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  Shrubs, 
or  Jaw  Trees,  It  t    -         -  871 

4.  fHgida  Wall  1     Nepal      pi.  156.  871 

The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 
T^rtu  NtSsda  Ham. 

5.  (f.)  aflflnis  Lindl.  t  ±      Nepal 

pi.  157.  871 
The  related  (to  C.  frlgida)  Cotoneaster. 
BH^ihu  iitt^drriiiui  Hani.  MSS. 


6.  acuminata  JJndl.  ^  f       Nepal 

pi.  158.  872 

The  ammhMited-feaeerf  Cotoneaster. 
MiapUtu  eummindia  Lodd. 

7.  nummularia  Xinc//.  S  Nepal  pi.  159.  872 
The  moBey-Wke-leaved  Coteneaster. 

{  iii.  Leaves  evergreen,  leathery.  Low  Shrubst 
with  prostrate  Branches;  Trailers,  but  not 
properly  Creepers,  A         -         -  -  872 

8.  rotundtidlia  WaU,  m    Nepal 

fig.  623,  624.  872 
The  roand-Iaared  Cotoneaster. 

C.  micnfpkftta  0  IPva-Arsi  Lindl. 

Tke  BearJerrjf-leaved  Nepal  Cotoneaster. 

9.  (r.)  microph^lla  Wall,  a     Nepal 

fig.  625.  873 
ThemallJeaved  Cotmeasler. 

10.  (r.)  5uxif51ia  WaU.  m    Nepal      873 

The  Boz-keiTed  Cotoneaater. 


App.  L    Speeiee  of  Cotonedeter  not  yet  intro- 

dueed,  -  -  873 


C.  iMcUlteli  WaU 
C.  oliCftM  WaU. 


XVI.    AMELA'NCHIER  Med.  51 

673.  874 
Tbb  Amblaicchub. 
M^pilmt  L. 
P^n»  W. 
ju-dnia  Pars. 
Cratte)[ut  Lam. 
S^6flf«  Crantz. 

1.  vulgbis  AfomcA.  S  Europe  f.  626.  874 

The  common  Amelanchier. 

MitpUus  Amelinclder  L. 

PjNw  AmelAnchier  WitU. 

ardm'a  rolu$»difdlia  Pers. 

Cratte'^gus  roiamdifbUa  Lam. 

SdrAw  AmdUUichier  Crtmtx. 

AUsier  AmOamchier,  Amelanekierdes  Bois^ 

NifUer  d  FeuOles  rondes,  Fr. 
Pehenhimet  Cor. 

2.  (v.)  Botry^pium  Dec.  $     N.  America 

pi.  160,  161.  fig.  627, 628.  874 
The   Grape-Pear,    or  Snowy-Mossomedf  Ame- 
lanchier. 

IdisjHlu*  canatUnsis  L. 

M^spibu  arbdrea  Bfichz. 

CroteVitf  racemdsa  Lam. 

Pj^riM  Sotrydpium  Pers. 

ne  Canadian  Medlar^  Snowy  MespOus, 

June  Berry t  Wild  Pear  Tree. 
AUsier  de  Ckoisy,  AUsier  d  Qrappes,  Fr. 
Traubenbimet  Ger. 

3.  (v.)  sangufnea  J)€c.  S   North  America 

fig.  630,  631.  875 
The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 
Fj^rus  Simguinea  Pursh. 
Ardma  sangubsea  Mutt. 
Mi^nlus  eanaddnsis  y  rohm^fMia  Michx . 

4.  (v.)  oykWs  Dec.  $     North  America 

fig.  632.  876 
The  OTal-Jnmed  AmdandUer. 
Cratat'gus  spichta  Lam. 
lAispilus  Amelincfaler  WaU. 
A.iarvifldra Doug.  MSS. 
Mfspilus  canadinsis  war.  m  oedUs  Michx. 
F^rus  oedUs  WiUd. 
Ardnia  otdUs  Pers. 
Amelanchier  du  Canada,  AUsier  d  E'pi, 

RuMOOattrige  Bime,  Ger. 

Variety  J         -         -        -  876 

2  suboordikta  Dee.  ¥ 

Ardnia  subcorddia  Raf . 
MalHS  mtcroedrpa  Raf. 

3  semi-integrifdlia  Hooh.  ¥ 

5.  (v.)  florida  Lindl.  J      North  America 

^  fig.  633,  634.  876 

The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Variety    -  -  .  877 

2  porvifdlia  It 

A.  parvifHUa  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

XVII.  JI4'E'8PILUSLtfid/.3t   673.877 
Thb  Mkdlab. 

M^spflMS  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 
MespO&phora  sp.  Neck. 

g 
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1.  germ4nica  L.  ¥    Europe  pi.  162.  877 

The  German,  or  common.  Medlar. 

Farieties         ...  878 

1  sylv^rtris  MUl,  Diet,  *t 

2  stricta  Dec.  "St 
S  di£PiiBa  Dte.  It 

Cultivated  VarieHet. 
1.  Blake's  large-fruited  Medlar. 
3.  Dutch  Medlar. 

3.  Nottingham,  or  oommoiif  Med- 

lar. 

4.  The  stoneleas  Medlar. 


2.  Smiths  Dec.  !X     ... 

Smith's  Medlar. 

M.  gramdifibra  Sm. 
M.foAdtaPoir. 


pi.  163.  878 


673.  879 


XVIII.  PY^RUS  Undl,  I  m 

Ths  Fear  Trbb. 
V^rtu,  tAdlntt  and  S&rbut,  Toam. 
Pyrw  and  S&rbn*  L. 
Pyr6phorwn  and  Apyrdphonan  Net^. 

§  i.    Pyr6phonan  Dec.  It         •  880 

1.  communis  L.  ¥  Eur.  pi.  164, 165.  880 

The  common  Pear  Tree. 
P.  K^ekreu  Gsrtn. 
P.  sjflvistrit  Dod. 
PurAaier  Ray. 
Poirier,  Fr. 

Gfmeine  Bime,  Bimebaum,  Ger. 
Pero,  Ital. 
PerOt  Span. 
Grtuchka,  Russian. 

Farietiea  't  -  -  880 

1  ^chras  JFiiffr.  It 

2  PyrtUter  fTo/Zr.  5 

3  foUis  varieg&tis  15t 

4  frtictu  variegdto  5^ 

5  sanguinol^nta  ^ 
The  sanguinole  Pear. 

6  flore  pl^no  lit 

Poire  de  FArminie  Bon  Jard. 

7  j^ida  !K 

Hon  Chr4Uend  Boisjatpi  Bon  Jard. 

8  sativa  2>ec.  ¥ 

Varieiie»  mott  de$eroi»g  q^  OuAt- 
vationy  §eleeted  Jirom  Me  Hort. 
Soe.  Cat.  ofF^iU  -    881 

Beurr6  Diel. 

Beurr6  de  Rans. 

Besi  de  la  Motte. 

Glout  Moroeao.  pi  106. 

Napol6on. 

Swan's  Egg. 

Scotch  Peara  recommended  by  Mr. 
Gorrie,  as  Treet  adapted  for 
Landact^  Sealery  -    881 

The  Benyle. 
The  Golden  Knap. 
The  Elcho. 
llie  busked  Lady. 
The  Pow  Meg. 

2.  (c.)  *alviBlm  Dec.  t     France       888 

The  Sage-leaTed,  or  Aurelian,  Pear  Tree. 
Poirier  Sauger  D'Ourch. 

3.  (c.)  nivalis  L.JIL  It     Austria      -  888 
The  snowy-feawjd  Pear  Tree. 


4.  (c.)  sinaica  Thouin,  *!t     Mount  Sinai 

pi.  167.  889 
The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 
P.  Sma^  Deaf. 
P.  piraica  Pert. 
Tke  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 

5.  (c.)  ralicifolia  L.  £    Siberia      -  889 

The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

6.  (c.)ffleagnif6liaPa//.S  A. Minor  889 

The  Gleaster-leaTod  Pear  Tree. 
P.  orientdUa  Horn. 


7.  (c.)  amygdalif5rmis  VU,  5 
The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 


-  889 


shaped 
triaJ- 
P.  aalieifdlia 


P.  »ylv4atria  liagnol  Bot. 
TtaL^s. 


8.  sinensis  Lindl,  It  China  pi.  168.  889 
The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

F^rua  commiaua  Lois. 

P.  ainica  Royle. 

Ri  vulgQ  Naa,  Japanese. 

7^  smdv  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Fear. 

Ska  lee,  Chinese. 

9.  bollwylleri^na  Dect    France 

pi.  169.  890 

The  BoUwyller  Pear  Tree. 
P.  PoUoiriBL  L. 
P.  entriculdria  Knoop. 

10.  crenlitaDon.  It  Nepal  f.  638, 639.  890 
The  notched-^cNxerf  Pear  Tree. 

11.  variolosa  WaU.  It  Nepal  pi.  170.  891 

The  variable-^eavetf  Pear  Tree. 
P.  PishU  Ham. 

App.  i.  i^peetet  of  Pprtu  bdonging  to  the  &e- 
iion  Pyr6phortafn,  and  not  yetintroductd.  891 

P.  cunelfMla  Qua. 
P.  parviflln-a  De^. 

P.  aylvdatria  critica  C.  Bauh. 
P.  Michadxf  t  Bosc. 
P.  indica  CoUbr. 

§  ii.   Ma/tw.  2       .         .891 

12.  Mk\\is  L,  3t   Eur.  pi.  171,  172.  891 
The  common,  or  wHd,  Apple  Tree. 

P.  Udlua  nAtia  Wallr. 
MdUta  commiatia  Dec. 
Pommier  commun,  Fr. 
Gemeine  Apfelbaum,  Ger. 

13.  (M.)  acerba  Dec,  It    Europe   -  892 
The  BOUT'/Hiited  Apple,  or  common  Crab  T^ee. 

Pdrtw  Mdlua  auaOra  Wallr. 

Molttf  acdrba  Merat. 

Mdlua  conmdtniajMhfMrit  Deaf. 

Mdlua  ayMatria  Fl.  Dan. 

P.  Mdlua  Sm. 

Pommier  aauvageon,  Fr. 

Hobu^(Hbaum,  Ger. 

14.  (ilf:)prunifolia  W.  »  Siberia   -  892 
The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or  Siberum 

Crab. 

P.  Muluafi  Ait. 
Mdlua  h$brida  Desf. 

15.  {M,)  baccata  L,  ¥    Siberia      -  892 

The  herrj'like-fruited  Apple  Tree,  or  Siberian 
Crab. 

Mdhu  baccdta  Desf. 
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16.  (ilf.)  dioica  W. 'i    

The  <uceeioas-«eceil  Apple  Tree. 
P.  ap^UUa  M Unch. 
Udhu  dMca  Audib. 

17.  (Af.)  astracdnica  Dec.  ft  Persia  893 
Tbe  Aitnchan  Apple  Tree. 

MdAw  OMtraeamea  Dum. 

VarietUB   of  P.  Mdltu  ctdtimUed  for  their 

Fruit,  -  -  893 

Tlia  Red  Aftrachan. 
The  White  Aatrmchan. 

The  trjmtpareui  Crab  qf  Moscow. 
The  Black  Crab. 
The  Coort  peodu  plat. 
The  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin. 
The  Tulip  Apple. 
The  Viofet  Apple. 
The  Cherry  Crab. 

A  nOmar.  qf  P.  (M.)  bacedta. 
The  Supreme  Crab. 
Bigf't  Ererlaating  Crab. 

18.  coronaria    £,.    5      North    America 

pi.  174.  908 
The  nrlaDd<;/fot0ernv  Apple  Tree. 
Maim  eonmdria  MQI. 
Crab  Apple,  Sweet-seemled  Crab,  Amer. 

19.  (c.)  angu8tif;^lia  AU.  S        Carolina 

pi.  175.  909 
The  narrow-leaTed  Apple  Tree. 
P.  corondrid  Wang. 
Mdita  eempervlrent  Desf. 
P.  pimOa  Uort. 

00.  spect&biiis  AU.  It     China 

pi.  176.  909 

Hie  thowf-Jlowerimg  vild  Apple  Tree,  or  Chi- 
neae  Crib  Tree, 

Udins  tjfeei&biUt  Desf. 
Mdbu  smineis  Dam. 

App.  L   Additional  Species  of  P^us  helonging 
to  the  Section  Mdlus.  -  909 

p. 


§  iiL   A^ria  Dec.  !t  -         -  910 

21.  ilVia  JS^rA.  S     Europe  -  -  910 

The  White  Beam  Tree. 

Cratte'iiuM  A^ria  var.  «  L. 

'VLfypihu  AV^a  Scop. 

S^rftw  ICria  Crants. 

AVAi  TkeopkrdsA  L'Obel. 

WkUe  Wild  Fear,  White  Leeff  Tree,  Red 

Ckess  Apple,   Sea  Outer,  Cumberland 

Haufikorn,  Gerard. 
AUHer  AUouckier,  AUsier  bltmc,  Fr. 
MekAeerbaimn,  Meblbaum,  Ger. 
Aria,  SorbapOosa,  Ital. 
Moetaeo,  Span. 
Ajulbeer,  Danish. 
OsUbear,  Swedish. 

Varieties  3E  -  -  910 

1  obtunfolia  Dw.  *!t 

P.  A.  ovdUs  Hort. 

2  acutifolia  Dee.  1! 

CratoTgus  Umgima  N.  Du  Ham. 
?P.tf/plfMiWTlld. 

S  undulita  LindL  It     pi.  177. 

4  aogustifoUa  LindL  *!t 

5  rugdsa  LindL  It 


-  892  I  6  erotica  Lindl.  ¥ 

P.  A.  rotundifblia  Hort. 
P.  grat'^ca  Hort. 
7  buU^ta  ZtndZ.  1^ 

P.  A.  acumindta  Hort. 

22.  (A.)  intermedia  £:^rA.  It  Europe  912 
The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 

CrotoVwA'^riaflL. 
Cratai'iut  sdndica  Wahl 
Craiie^gus  turcica  Ait. 
Alieier  de  Pontamebleau,  Fr. 
SchwedUcher  Mehlbaum,  Ger. 

Varieties  $  -  -  912 

1  latifolia  Dee.  It 
Craite^gus  latOHlia  Polr. 
Siirbus  latifbua  Pers, 
Cratat'^gutdenttita  Thuil. 

2  angustifolia  Z>ec.  !t  fig.  640. 
P.  ediUit  Willd. 

23.  (A.)  vestita  JFa//.  $  Nepal  pi.  178. 912 

The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 
Pfrtti  nepaUnsis  Hort. 
Scrbus  vestita  Lodd. 

App.  i.    Additional  Species  of  Vyrus  belong- 
ing to  the  Section  A'ria.         .  913 

p.  kmnannfcitfa  VPo//. 
P.  lanAta  D.  Om. 

§iv.    Tormindria  Dec.  t       -  913 

24.  torminalis  Ehrh.  X     Europe 

pi.  179.  913 
The  griplng-yWfiterf  Serrice  Tree. 
Cratof'gus  torvUndUs  L. 
Sdrbus  tormmdlis  Crants. 
Tbe  Maple-leaved  Service  Tree. 
AUsier  des  Bois,  Fr. 
EbcAear  Baum,  Ger. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  ofFdrus  belonging  to 
the  Section  Torminaria.  .  915 

P.H^viMtDmg.    flg.648,643. 

§v.    Eriolobus  Dec  I  -  915 

25.  trilob&ta  Dec.  ^    Mount  Lebanon    915 

Tha  lline-lobed./Mnatf  Pear  Tne. 
CnrfaVw  <HloM<a  LaMU. 


§  vi.    S<Jr6iM  Dec.  * 


26.  aurieuUta  i)0c.  ¥     Egypt 

Tbm  auriclad  Scrrkx  Tree. 
94Hm»amiaJita¥tn. 


-  915 

-  915 


27.  pinnatlfida  Ehrh.  It    Britain. 

pi.  180.  915 

The  pinnatifid-/^at>«f  Serrice  Tree. 
SdrbttM  kfbrida  L. 
Vfrus  k^brida  Sm.,  not  of  WlUd. 
The  Bastard  Service  Tree. 

Varieties  S         -         -      -  916 
3  lanuglnftsa  ^ 

3  p^noula  V 

Stfrtefl  hjfSirida  pAtduia  Lodd. 

4  arbdscula  Dec.  $ 

28.  aucup^a  G^ertn.  ¥     Europe 

pl.181.  916 
The  Fowler's  Senrlce  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash. 
Sih'bus  aucupdria  L. 
M^spihts  aucupdria  All. 

^*^iS"   ?*'**'•  *«^  ^«*"»    '*''«   ^**. 
Wtld   Service,   Wfcken    Tree,    Rowan 

g2 


Ixviii 
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Tne,  Etmme  T^ree,  Botm  Tree,  Boditm, 
Romirwy  Mommtaim  Service,  WUekem, 
WUd  Sorh^  Wiekem,  WkiUeu,  ff^iggm 
Tree. 

Sortier  dee  Owefe«r«,  SorVer  dee  Oieeaux, 
Pr. 

VemA  Beerbmmm,  G«r. 

8erb»  SahaUeo,  Ital. 

VarietUe  1^         .         .      .  916 
Slr6etuI^teo  % 
3  fdliis  Turiegitis  S 

89.  ameridboa  Dec,  t     North  America 

pi.  182.  920 
Hm  Amerlcui  Senrloe. 

S4rbfme  americdna  Porili. 
Sdrbme  americdma  ear.  fi  Michx. 

SO.  mierodtfpa  I>ee.  X   North  AmericA  921 

•  Mlehx. 
Pmiia 


Whit^  Pear  Tree. 
Uer,  sorbier  emitivi 
erUmgebaum,  Sperberbemm,  Ger. 


31.  S6TbusGiErtn.1t  Barbary  pI.183.  921 

TIm  Trae  S«nric«. 

Mrbme  donUtUeaJj. 

Y^nu  dowUetiea  8m. 

The  WkittKpi 

Cormier,  Sorbier  emUiv^,  Ft. 

SpemerUmge 

8orbo,lbSi. 

VarUtiea  S  •  -  921 

2  maliformis  Ixtdd,  5E 

La  Corme-Pomme,  Fr. 
S  pyrif&rmis  Lodd,  5E 

La  Corme-Poire,  Fr. 

32.  lanuginofia  Dec.  t    ?  Hungary 

pi.  184.  924 
The  wooUy-taMAl  Serrioe  Tree. 
P.  Mbrida  kamfimbea  Hort. 
Mrbm  Iamigind$a  Kit. 

33.  spiiria  Dec.  It    Kamtschatka 

pi.  185.  fig.  645.  924 
The  tmuiocu  Senrloe  Tree. 
F.  Mbrida  Monch. 
&6r09u  epdria  Pen. 
UdepOtu  itrt^lia  Polr. 
P.  aorbifblia  Bofc,  not  of  Sm. 
?  P.  %anUmcifbUa  Cham. 

Variety  S  .  .  925 

2  p^ndnla  HoH.  t 

Sdrbue  h^brida  pindtOa  Lodd. 
P.  Mpkria  •ambueifbUa  Hort.  Brit. 


App.  L   Additional  Speeiet  of  Pj^nw  bdonging 
to  the  Section  86rbtu.    .         .  925 

F.MlBltetirWL 
p.  hlrdna  WOL 
OdMrSoctt. 

§  vii.   AdenSrachie  Dec  Hk       -  925 

34.  orbudfolia  L.Jil.  m    North  America 

fig.  646.  925 
The  ArbutoB-leftTed  AronU. 
Crataegus  ptfrifbUa  Lam. 
Krbnia  n^r^bUa  Ten. 
?  GraUe'guM  terrdta  Foir. 
Miepiku  urbut&bUa  Schmidt. 

Varietiee  A  .  926 

2  intermMia  LnuU.  A 


Sier6tioA  UmdL  m 
4  pikmila  ft     f.  647, 648. 
UiepOmMfkmOa  Lodd. 

35.  (a.)  melanoc&rpa  ^.        N.  America 

fig.  649.  926 
The  Uack-ftnited  Aronla. 
P.  Tbrntifbiia  fi  WlUd. 
Arbnia  wbut^fbUa  Pert. 

Variety  m  -  -  927 

2  subpub^scens  jUmD.  * 


36.  (a.)   florib6nda  jUnitf.  I 

America    - 
The  abuadBDt-llowered  Anmia. 


North 
-  927 


37.  (a.)  depr6a8tLLindl.m  North  America 

927 

Tlie  depreaied  Aronla. 

38.  pilbens  Lindi.  *     N.  America   -  927 

dowTky-brameked  Aronia. 


pab 

The 


39.  grandifolia  Lindl.  A     North  America 

fig.  650.  928 
The  large-leaved  Arania. 

§  ▼ilL     C^amamSepibtg  Dec  *     928 

40.  Chamaem^pilus  Lmdl.  A       Europe 

fig.  651.  928 
The  dwarf  Medlar. 

Cratof'gui  Ckam^mdtpOmt  Jaoq. 
M/epatts  CkanuemispOuM  L. 
S^Mu  CkamamdapOmi  Grants. 
The  Baetard  Qmmce. 

App.  i.     Speeiet    of  P^nu    not    eufficientfy 

knowm.  ...  923 

p.  fllnlAlto  JUiOr. 
p.  tancnitea  Hw. 

P.  niblc«iida  Mhffimmu. 

XIX.     CYDO'NIA  Toum.  *  A     .929 
Thb  Qcincb  Trbb. 

Pj^rttf  «|».  L. 

1.  vulgiuns  Pert,  t     Crete    pi.  186.  929 
The  common  Quince  TVee. 

f^rueCitddniah. 
C.  emropar^a  Sar. 

Varietiee  %  -  -  929 

1  pyrif6nni8  ITor*.  I 

2  nudif6nni8  ^ort.  S 

3  lixsitAnica  Du  Ham.  2 

2.  sinensis  Thomn.  5  China  pi.  187.  931 
The  China  Q**lnceTree. 

P^rw  f^Mtfiw^  Polr. 

3.  jap6nica  Pert.  A   Japan  fig,  952.  931 

The  Jaitan  Quince  Tree. 

^Vfnujap&mca  Thunb. 
ChtenomifetJi^t&tUca  LindL 

Varietiee  A  .  .  932 

2  flore  dlbo  A 
S  flore  semi-pleno  A 

App.  i.    Other  Speeiet  of  Cyddnio.     932 

C  AMiMMteHamllt. 


0ONT£NTS. 


licix 


Pifle 

App.  I.  Hatf-kartfy  ^leeiu  cf  RimicMB, 
§  P^mcflB,  noi  hdanffin^  to  any  of  the  Genera 
eomtaiminff  hardy  Species,  -  -  932 

Raphi61epis  Lmdl,  -  -  932 

Indica  Lindl.    fig.  653. 

Craim'gfu  indica  L. 

.    flff.Gft4. 


tVbnLbM. 


tLtmHtaBot^Brng, 


Cfmt^gm*  tHdiea  Leor. 
MApitet  aptrUia  BlniM. 

Eriob6trya  ZAndl, 

japonica  Lindl.    fig.  655,  656. 
UhptJutJaodniea  T&unb. 
CroHtfVut  Bibu  Lotir. 
Lmt-Koet^  Japan. 


-  933 


coidktajUiiA. 
obtiMifUte  Dec. 
6. 


Kageo^ckia  Ruiz  et  Pay.     - 

cratsgoides  />.  Don,    fig.  657. 


-  934 


K.  erattegifbUa  Lindl. 


App.  II.     Half-hardy   Species  of  Rosacea, 
heloMffinff  to  the  Smborder  Sanguisorbem.  934 

lCars]nrldLrp<>*  •eCtMus  R.  et  P,  -    984 

Efmpetntmphmdium  Lam.  Diet. 
AnaairtaH  harbfitum  Lam.  111. 

CcKoeirpo*  fotbervllloUfaf  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
BerioUmiA  muerSides  Hoc.  et  S«Me. 

Acy^ia  FoA/. 

qiinusom  ?^. 
caud&timi  Ait.    fig.  668. 
Clill6rtia 

mdAltaX. 
cbeonUUaX. 


934 

9S4 
985 


-    936 


CcdycanthdcetB  Lindl.  a     935 
I.  CALYCA'NTHUS  Lmdl.  a  935,  93^ 

Tbb  CaLTCAMTBOs,  OT  Amtrtcim  AUspice. 
Caigcintkiep.  L. 
J7il/<Mria  D«  Ham,,  not  qfL. 
BewrrMs,  Ekrh, 
Ba*ttr\h  Adams. 
PompadouTti  Buchok. 
CaiyeaiUet'Pr. 
Ke&k  Bhrnut  Ger. 

1.  fldridus  L.  a   N.  America  f.  659.  936 

The  flowery  Calycanthot,  or  Carolina  AUspice. 
C.  stMlis  Walt. 

Sweetseented  8kmb,  In  CsroUna. 
OoimiKMi  American  AOtpice. 

Varieties  !ft  -  -  -  936 

1  obl6iigU8  Dee.  a 
3  ovitiu  2>ac.  A 

3  aBplenifoIius  Lodd,  A 

4  ferax  Lod<2.  A 

5  glaiicus  Lodd,  A 

6  inodonu  Xodicf.  A 

7  lodgilBUin  XodU:  A 

8  nurfagjltus  Lodd.  A 


2.  (f.)  gla^cus  «^t//rf.  A  Carol,  f.  6fM).  937 
The    glauoous-lfAMd    Calfcaothus,  or  JertHe- 
ftowered  American  AUspice. 
C.JirHUs  Walt. 


Variety     . 
2  oblongifolius  iVvft. 


-  937 


3.  laevigatus  WiOd,  A  N.  Amer.  f.661.  937 
The  glabrous-Zriwedf  Calycanthus. 
C./iraz  Michx. 
C.  pennsyUt&nicus  Lodd. 

II.  CHIMONA'NTHUS  L«<^.  a 

935.  937 
Thb  Chimonamtbto,  or  Winter  Flower. 
Bf«rdlia  ^Teet. 
CafycdntJUsp.  L. 

1.  fragrans  JLtiu//.  A    Japan    f.  662.  938 
The  fregrasit-Jlowered  Chlmonanthui. 
Caljfcdnthtu  pr^e^coe  L. 
Merdti&ftrdgra$u  Neei. 
CTAa/.  or  iZJAai,  Knmpf. 
The  Winter  Flower. 
Caljfcante  de  Japon^  Fr. 
Japanische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 

Varieties  A  .  .  933 

2  grandiflorus  I,tndZ.  A  f.  663. 

3  likteuB  ^or«.  A 


GrajiatdcecB  D.  Don.   $  a  a  uj 


939 


A   Al-J 


-  939 


939 
939 


I.  PI?  NIC  A  Toum.  Sf 

Thb  Pombgranatb  Tebji. 

The  Carthaginian  Apple. 
Grenadier,  Or. 
Granate,  Ger. 
Melograno,  Ital. 
Graaodof,  Span. 

1.  &ranktum  L.  t     Asia 
The  eomtnon  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Varieties 

1  riibnun  Dec,  S  f.  664. 

2  r.  fldre  pldno  Drew.  A 

3  alb^ens  Dec.  A 

4  a.  fldre  pleno  Dee.  A 

5  flilvum  ITorf.  A 

2.  (G.)  nana  L.Ai-J    North    America 

fig.  (i65.  942 
The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

P.  americana  ndna  Tonm. 
P.  Grandtmm  ndnum  Pen. 


OnoffrdcecB  Lindl. 


§  Fncu8/jr^ 


PAelMiaL.  AlJ  * 

iiikToph}U«  H.  B.  tt  Kmidk.  I 
>     OiymUblU  B.  B.  H  KumA.  A 
f^Mk  a^s  ff  Pov.  Ai_| 
JP.  \^aMM  Bot.  lUg. 
parriflbn  I4»A.  A  i_J 
F.  ovMm  Moe.  at  Smw. 
Mm.  t  |_J 
Moe.  St  8nM. 


I (    fig.  666. 


942 


944 


r. 

p. 


Han. 
Mot. 


tt  State. 
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F.  deoMMa  Onh. 

wr.  t  mnltlfltea  Umdt.  A  | | 

amcnmOman  RmU  tt  Pmh  * | 

wr.  S  tcnilU  Afc.  | i* 

jr.  grdcUU  Mr.  Itiutta  Llndl. 

oAaka  Uiull.  *  Uj 

ooGcinca  AU.  il  L_J    t^R.  667. 

jr.  rrtMiHla  SaiS. 

P.  mminndnica  Lam. 

Nahftas  oDcr/iwa  Schaecvoof(t. 

AMiMcrB  oocc^Md  Maaidt. 

•pAtalA  JbrfB  W  Pov.  ^lJ 

dboolor  Una.  tk  i_J 

bAcUUuis  JUiutf.  *i_J 

hSbMMSml.^{ I 

g|ab6n  Hart,  tk  \ | 

mr.  8  UmnlfUkra  HoH.  ^  |_J 

kn^flbn  Bort.  t^  I I 

F.  lomgipedumeulUa  Beaton. 

qpecUMft  Hart.  ^  I I 

gnndlfldn  Horl.  1 1 I 

prcVoa.  Hort.  A  L_l 
ThomfMbnU  Hort.  *  lJ 
euKKiif^Ui  L.JU.  t^LJi   fig.  668. 
SfeteMffra  caMortfjcAtaPont. 
Other  Vvfedat 


PH* 


Ltt/th 


racecB* 


Hdmfa  * I 

ttUkdOMM  Link  at  Otto.  H |    fiff.  669. 

J^M^a  udidfMa  H.  B.  et  Kunth. 
L^mmjUviiNi  Bprcng. 

MjitlfMia  HoH.  Berol.  H  _J 
I^^TMH  apaalum  Spran((. 

Unwifblia  HoH.  * I 

H.  wMdifUia  wr. 

qnphUitlca  i>»e.  * I 

LaicntiQB'uite  'k  I     I 

indl(ml..*0   fig.6TQ. 
pwvlf  61U  Jlaa&.  JB  (ID 


945 

■    945 


•    945 


TamaricacecB. 


.     946 


I.  TA'MARIX  Detv,  A  -  946,  947 

Tu  Tamauol. 

TAtf  tpedei  qfTdmarix  qfautkor*  thai 

hate  4  «<am«iw  amd  6  ftomnw. 
ToHUMTt,  Fr. 
TatHoritken^  Ger. 

1.  ^llicalr.  A    France    -    fig.  671.  947 

The  French  Tkmaiitk. 

T.  narbonMiU  Lob. 
Tamardeitf  gdUtcus  AU. 
TomarifCfM  petUdndrtu  Lam. 

Fam/iex  A  .  -  948 

1  itibdlis  £Are»fer^  A 
a  narboa^Dfla  J?ArA.  A 

5  nil6ticft  Ekrh,  A 
4  arb6rea  Sieb.  A 

6  mannlfera  £ikrA.  A 

6  heteroph^lla  Ekrh.  A 

7  UlMn6tica  Lodd.  A 

Ths  Bomuuj'UkmTtxaaiUk. 

App.  L     0£A«r  Aanfy  Species  or  Varietiee  of 
Tdmarix.  A         .  .948 

r.  tetrindn  Pat.  A 

T.  gdllica  HaM. 
T.  liza  mf{4.  A 
r.  dongAU  L«l.  A 
r.  gricUis  WUU.  A 
T.  bi^da  IKf  Urf.  A 

T7Miil<liirfni  wr.  Pall. 

T.WUKeawr.iBWIlid. 

T.  Inwirftea  Smith. 

T.  coMiiieefU  Deiv. 


PaK» 


2*.  ramorfidma  £•<.  A 
T.  gdUiem  Siewn. 

r.  PallAiii  DciT.  A 

T.MNUM^raPall. 
T.  gdltUa  Bleb. 
T.  pnricvUa  SI8T. 

T*  cv|n<BMlii9fiiiia  E/ti*  IB 
r.  pwTlfltea  Am.  a 
T.  tttxigyna.  Slhrmfr.  A 

r. 


App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Sorts  of  T6marix,   949 


r.  afkicina  Folr. 

T.  fftflliM  wr.  r  WUUL 
T.  emaxOruU  WUU. 
T.  pycnocinw  Dee. 
T.  piWfringMaa  IM. 

wr.  1  diTazicAU  ArA. 
8  Hainni6nia  Ebfh. 
3  macncirpa  £trA. 
0«har  Spedci  or  Sorti. 


II.  MYRICA'RIA  Desv,  a       946.  949 
Ths  Myuoaua. 

The  tpedet  qf  Tdmarix  qfattAor$  that 
have  moftadelphtnu  itamens. 

1.  germinica  Den^.  A  Europe  f.  672.  949 

The  German  Mjricaria,  or  German  Tamtnieh. 
Tdmaris  gertitdnica  L. 
TamarUciu  germdnums  Lob. 
Tamariectu  decdndnu  Lam. 
Tdmarix  decdndra  Moench. 
Tamaris  d'AUemagne^  Fr. 
DeuUchen  Ta$naruken,  Ger. 


2.  dahiirica  Dec,  A    Siberia 

Hie  Daharfan  MjrlcarU. 

Tdmarix  dahkrica  WlUd. 


-  949 


App.  i.     Other   Sorts   of  Myricdria   not  yet 
introduced.         -  •  950 


M. 


M 

M. 
M. 


squamdsa  Des9. 

?  M.  dahiaica  var. 
lonjdUblia  Dec. 

Tdmarix  germdnica  Pall. 

Tdmarix  decdndra  Pali. 

Tdmarix  longifdlia  WUld. 

M.  UnearifdRa  Desv. 
herbilcea  De^f. 

Tdmarix  germd$Uca  smbherbdcea  Pall, 
bracteita  Rmfle. 
£legans  Royte. 


VhiladelpkdcecB,  ^  * -J  -*    950 
I.  PHILADE'LPHUS  L.  a  -  950,  951 

Tbb  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 
Syrfnga  Toum.^  notitfL. 
Pkiladeiphus,  Fr. 
Pfeifemtrauch  {Pipe  Shrvb),  Ger. 
Pipe  Privet,  Geraiil. 
The  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 

§  i.     Stems  stiff  and  straight     Flowers  in 

Macemes.  -  .  951 

1.  coronkrius  L,  A    South   Europe 

fig.  673.  951 


The  garland  Philadelphui. 

Syringa  maviolent  Moench. 

Varieties  A 

1  vulgaris  Sehkuhr.  A 

2  ndnus  Mill  A 

S  flore  pleno  Lodd.  A 
4  Tarieg^tus  Lodd  A 


-  951 


CONTENTS. 


Ixxi 


Pan* 

2.  (c.)inod6ru8L.  *  Carolina  f.674.  962 
The  foeoUeu-jfoiMrvrf  PhUadelphus. 
Syrlnga  inodora  Mcench. 
P.  Uuus  ia  many  BngUih  gardens. 


\.  (c)  Zeih&ri  Scbrad.  a  N. 

ZeylMv's  Fbiladdphui. 


Amer.  952 


I-,  yemicosus  Schrad,  *    North  America 

f.  675.  952 
The  warted  Philadelpbus. 
P.  gTMUKfiSnu  Llndl. 

5.  (y.)  latifolius  Schrad.  A      N.  America 

fig.  676.  953 
The  broad-leared  Philadelpboi. 
P.  pmbiseem  Celt. 

6.  (▼. )  floribunduii  Schrad,  A  N.  Amer.  953 

The  abundant-flowered  PbUadelphiu. 

$  ii.  Siem$  more  dender,  raaUinff,  twiggy^ 
amd  loo9e.  Fhweri  toHtaryf  or  2  or  3 
together,         -  ...  954 

7.  laxus  Schrad.  A    N.  Amer.  f.  677.  954 
The  \oot9-grotoing  Philadelpbus. 

P.  MuniUt  Hort. 
P.  pvb^scau  Lodd. 

8.  (1.)  grandiflorus  Willd.  A  N.  Amer.  954 
The  large-flowered  Philadelpbus. 

P.  inod4rv»  Hort. 
P.  Idnu  Lodd. 

9.  hirsutusA^tf/^A   North  America. 

f.  678, 678a.  954 
The  hairy-ZnitPei  Philadelpbus. 

P.  vOUmm  and  P.  gracOii  Lodd. 

10.  tomentdsus  Wall,  A    Nepal      -  955 

The  mocXij'leaved  Pblladelpbus. 
P.  ftepaUntit  Lodd. 
?  P.  trifidrua  Royle. 

11.  DECUMA^RIA  L.  «  -J  -*  950.  955 

Tbs  Dbccmaeia. 

Port^MsL  Wali.,  not  qf  Vakt. 

1.  barbara  L.  ^  Carolina  f.  679, 680.  955 
The  barbarous  Decumaria. 
D.  radkoan$  Moencb. 
D.  FongM^  Miekx. 
D.  prottrdta  Lodd. 

Variety  Jk    -         -  -  955 

S  sarmentosa  Dee,  Jk 
D.  Marmentd$a  Bote. 
Por$fMM  »c6ndetu  Walt. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Kgneoue  Planta  of  the 
Order  VhOaddphdeea,         -  956 

Deutzia  scabra  ThutA,  A^   f.  681.  950. 
D.  corymbdsa  R.  Br, 

VhOadilphm  oorymbdnu  WaU. 
mtawaJI.  Br. 

ThilmMmkma  aUmdmtut  WaU. 
■taWsU. 

WaU. 


D. 


idyrtdcecB.  t  uJ  *  l. 

Seet.  I.  McLALKU^cxjc    f.  L.J 

ILBr.  '^ 


MnHfMte  Stan*. 
»Me(fblia 


iia  Bot.  Rep. 
,  A.  irr.  A  LJ 
CalBthtimiM  Tflttia  «.  Br.  A  uJ 


tuJ      956 
L-J    -  956 

Eff.  88!.    966 

flff.  683.    957 
flg.  634.    967 


Paga 

•    967 

-  967 
.  967 
.    967 

flff.686.    967 

-  967 
.      fig.  687.    967 

-  M7 
flg.686.    96S 

Sect.  II.  EuLKFTosPB  Aiu.a.  1 1^  A  i-J  958 

flff.  6M,  688.  691.    968 
•       pi.  188.    969 


C.  RricUb  Jt.  flr.  A  I     I 
C.  qnadiiikia  A.  Br.  A  l_J 
C.  davikU  Cutndm^  dk  |_J 
MaiaMea«{«iiiMa  LoMU.  A  |^ 
M .  Unaarif&Ua  An.  A  v_J 

jr«(nwWr«t  htfuofffblim  Cav. 
M.  pulcMUa  it.  Br.  A  uJ 
M.  AjiMrlciftUa  Bm.  A  lJ 
If.  Hiiiarrtea  Bin.  A  ^^ 

Jt.Br.  1  l_J 


Encal^ui  rednUhn  An.  1  lJ 
The  Irom  Bark  Trtt, 
E.  ioMmU  An.  t  |_J 
The  Strimta  Bmi*  Tree, 
B.  vfmiaAlis  LtAOL  f,  lJ 
B.  amjiplAliiia  LaUff.  £  L— J 
B.  ytparita  An.  £  (_J 
The  aim  OvM  Trw. 

B.  coffdAta  I^Mff.  t  UJ 
E.  pntvtfiiMtrta  9hmi.  t  L— J 

B.  mnidfa  HortTBCfOl. 
B.  dl-ftntfaiia  Bom/.  £  l_l 

B.  eemmUa  Dnm. 

B.  pifwrMa  Hort.  Bml. 

B.  MmpMUa  8wt. 

B.  mguStil^Hm  Hon. 
Several  otfav  Rpwtai  of  Encaitptiia 
Aagd|ilian  oonUfiUa  Cbv.  A  i_J 

Metneidtne  hiepUue  8m. 
A.  lanceollkta  Gav.  A  il 
rNewTTi 


flff.69«,69S.  969 

flg.694.696.  969 

tig.  696, 697.  969 

•    fig.  698.  909 

-       fig.  697.  969 

•  969 


TheAvgUTntfdl 

MelroeUine  efUitdema  Gcrtn. 
CalltalAman  aalignm  Dee.  A  l_J 

Metreeidtne  tmUfcmtM  Sm. 
C.  lanoiolAtiu  Dae.  A  | | 

Metraetd*ree  Umemidtue  Sm. 

MetneUtne  cttrima  Bot.  Mag. 
MetroddimcoclfiUiw  Vtnt.  A  i_J 
The  Coi1t.l«aved  Iran  Wood. 

LcptocpArmiun  graadif&ltain  An.  A  i_J 
L.  lanfaamin  AH.  A  ^J 

VMImiUfkme  Umtgenu  Alt. 
BI116CM  maiginAu  K.  Br.  A  iS 

Upteefirmmm  inarjHii4<MiiLabUI. 
B.  flantea  D.  Dm.  A  i^ 
Pabricia  myitlfMiaO«rtfn.  A  \^ 
P.  mleU  I«U.  A  |_J    . 
Bi^ckia  Ttrgila  itwdr.  A  j^ 

A^fWMiwraMM  Mrvafcan  Pank* 

JfateMwa  vfi^Mal..  fli. 

Sect.  III.   Mr'vnM,  1  \^ 

Aidhun  CatUndiHMi  Sabine,  t  lJ 
CatdM't  (huva. 

P.  coHAentm  Manh. 

P.  cAfa^iue  Lodd. 

ilfyrtus  communis  L,  AuJ    . 

The  common  Myrtle. 

Varieties  A  i_J 


•   »69 
fig.  699.    960 

flg>70S.    960 


-  960 

fig- 700.  960 

fig.  706.  961 

fig.  701.  961 

-  961 

-  961 

-  961 
fig.  708.  961 

•  961 

fig.  704.  961 


fig.  706.    961 
-   mi 


•-J         -  -  963 

\  i.  Meltmocdrpa  Dec.  A|_J  -  963 
1  romkna  Dee.  A  i) 

The  oonmxm  hroad-tSeed,  or  Roman,  Mntle. 
3  tarentlna  MiU.  Jc.  Ail  ^^ 

a  lUlica  MiU.  Diet   ' 

The  ItaUan,  or  apHc 


J*.  All 
Oramg^tmeit 


5  lusitinlca  L.  A  i    I 
The  Portugal  Mjrtler 

M.  aekta  If  Ul.  Diet. 
Ai6Mr.  ?  The  Nutmeg  Mjrtla  A  i I 

6  b61gica  Mm.  Diet.  llTj  *-^ 

21k«bMMd-iaav«d  Didth  MvrtU. 

Smbvar.  The  dooUc-flowcvad  Mntle. 

7  mucroDilta  I,.  A  i_j 

The  AoMHMry,  or  I1hynie4aa«ad  Mydle. 

^  II.  Leucocdrpa  Dec.  Ai    |  -  ofix 

8  leucocirpa  Dec.  A  i | 

The  whhe-bendad  Mynle. 

\  111.  Garden  Varieiiet.  Ai    j-  dm 
1.  Gold-striped  broad-leared  Myrtle 


Ixxii 


COMTEMTi* 


1.  Broad-lexred  Jew'f  Myrtle  m  yl 
a.  Gold-«triped    OraDge-lecrad  Myrtle 

MlJ 
4.  SIlTer-ttrlped  Italian  Myrtle  m  lJ 
6.  Striped-leaved  Myrtle  *  \\ 

6.  Silver-ttrtped    Ro«emarfloayed 

Myrtle  «lJ 

7.  Silver-itrlped    Nutmeg  Myrtle 

8.  Cock't-comb,  or  Blrd't-nert  Myrtle 

•  lJ 

9.  Spotted-leaved  Myrtle  tk  |_J 

.AU.m\_J  •       fig.  707.    964 

AMM  Lowr. 

M.  tOBuiAUa  Sm.  *  |_J     •  -    8** 

Sect.  IV.     CHAM2BLAUCtt-«.  » »— I    -   964 


1  cUiitam  Dttf. 
C4l7thrls  glUm  Jt.  Br.  *  lJ 
C.  MioiadM  Cumtingk,  ^  lJ 


flg.706.  964 
•  964 
-    964 


Pamftordcem.  Jt  Jl  a  1  -J  964 

Pa«Ulteac«riilcaL.  A  flf .  709.    964 

*cp.  i  BigusafMU  H»rt.  X 

3  ffUucophyiU  Hort.  _| 

4  ColTilUI  Bwt.  ± 

5  ncantea  Forf .  ^ 

P.  inrxumitt  L.    I  ^_l 
The  flMh-ealearad  GTMiadi] 

P.  AUafbUa  I~  1  D  _- 

TlM  Ume-tree-l^Ted  Paadon  Flower. 

0/Aer  Species  or  Varittie:        -  965 

ft 

DktenuadUntifblUXtae.  JL I,  fig.  711.    965 

Pauifibn  »dlmiiHfblfaBtit.  Maff. 
rMiMaplniuittodpulm./«tt.  X— ^  * 


IIU,  or  Ibv  ilfpli. 


fig.  710.    965 
-    965 


CactdcetB. 


Cras8uldce{B.  »-  •lJ 

5Mam  oopulUbllum  L.  tt. 
The  Foplar4eaved  Sediun>  or  Sioneorop. 
Anacdmpseroi  populijbtia  Haw. 

giMnparrivom  arMicum  L.  1  uJ 
Th«  Trct  HouMlMk. 


965 
-    966 

fig.  719.    965 


MesembrydcecB. 


L. 


966 

•    966 


NitraridcecB  Lindl.  ' 
I.  NITRA'RIAX.  a- 

The  Nitba^bia. 

1.  Schdberi  L.  *     Ruwia      - 

Schober't  NitrariA. 

VarUHet  A      - 

1  sibirica  A     fig.  71S. 

N.  tibh-ica  Pall. 

2  c&spica  A     fig.  714. 

N.  cdtpica  Pall. 

2.  tiideatiu  Dttf.  m     Barbary 

TiM  threB'tovtiiod  Imvtd  rainria. 


-  966 

-  966 

-  966 


967 


teAntla  Tulglkzta  MUl.  n. | 

iVe  oommoB  ladlni  Plg^ar  Pr<dfcii(yFMr. 
C4eta»  Op*rfiB  L. 


Pi«« 

967 

-   967 


GrosstddceiB  Dec.  •  -*     967 

I.  RrBES  L.  •  -*      -        -    ©67,  968 

Thb  Ribbs. 

Grostuldria  Touni. 

CkryBoUtryOy  Caldbdir^a,  Core^ima, 

and  R*bes»  Spach. 
QroteiUer^  Fr. 
Johannitbeere,  Ger. 
Kruisbes,  Dutch. 
I7ea  &»ma,  ItaL 
GroieilOy  Span. 

§  L   (;roMu2aru»  Ach.  Rich.  A   .  968 
A.  Fbnoan  greenith  whHe. 

1.  oxyacanthdide8Z.*Canadaf.715.968 
The  Hawthom-lfaeetf  Gooirt)erTy. 

2.  setosuui  Lmdl,  A   N.  Am.  f.716.  969 

The  bristly  Gooieberry. 

3.  trifl5riim    W.  •     North  America 

fig.  7 17.  969 
The  three-flowered  Gooseberry. 
R.  stamineum  Horn. 

4.  (t.)  ni?eum  LindL  A  North  America 

fig.  718.  969 
The  Bxiowy-Jlowered  CurratU-like  Gooseberry. 

5.  (t.)Cyn68batiL.A  Canada  f.  7 19.  970 

The  Dog-Bramble  GoosdMny. 
R.  ?  iri/ldrum  ear. 

6.  (t.)d\yancktumD<nigLm  N.America 

fig.  720.  970 
The  tpreading-ftrimdlAf  Gooseberry. 
R.  ?  trifl&rum  nar. 
R.  ?  GrouvUria  var.  trifidra  rafteor. 

7.  (t.)  irriguum  Z>oMg/.  A  North  America 

fig.  721.  971 
The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 
R.  ?  tr(fl6rum  var. 

8.  hirt^llum  Michx,  A  N.  America  971 

The  slightly  hairy-ftroMcAetf  Gooseberry. 

9.  gr4cile  Midix,  A   North  America  971 

The  slender-ftroncAtfrf  Gooseberry. 

10.  aciculare  Snvdh  A     Siberia  -    -  971 

The  acicular^qHiMcrf  Gooseberry. 
R.  U^a-crirpa  Sierers. 

11.  Grossul^a  L.  A    Europe        -  972 

The  eoiftmon  Gooseberry. 

R.  ir9a.eri»pa  (£d.  Fl.  Dan. 

GroutOdria  hirsiOa  MUl. 

R.  iTva-eritpm  var.  5  sa/lM  Dec 

Feabertft^  Cneshire  and  the  N.  of  England. 

Feabes^  Norfolk. 

Groxerty  in  Scotland. 

GroKiUer  d  Maoueremh  Fr* 

GrUetU,  in  PledmoDt. 

Gemeime  StaekMeeret  Ger. 

Uva  J^AM,  Ital. 
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Page 

Fanietut  *        .         .      .  972 
2  U^a-crispa  Sm.  A 
R.  IPva-crispa  L. 
V^va-crispa  Fuch. 

B.. jryacrispa   mt.    1  t^Mstris 
Berlandter. 

S  ipinoslssima  ^er?.  Af  ^£.  A 

4  redinata  J9er/:  MSS.  A 

R.  recUndtum  L. 
Grofuldria  recUndta  MIU. 

5  Bessenana  Berl.  MSS.  A 

R.  hffliridvm  Bester. 

6  subindrmis  ^cr/.  Af^5.  A 

?  R.  G,  recUndta  svbvar. 

7  macroc^rpa  Dtc.  A 

8  bracteate  BerL  MSS,  A 
Otker  Varieties.  A 

The  Red  Champagne.  A 
HorsemaQ's  Green  Gage.  A 
The  Red  Rose.  A 

a.  Scrtt  qf  Goosebrrriet  belonging  to  this  Division  not 
^et  introduced.       .  .974 

M»  iaxdaqsi  Aamt* 

R.  mxOtOt  Doul.  M86. 

R.  f rfAwi  aSal. 
a.  nxnn^fSllittin  JTidbw 
a.  eaac^tictita  Admmt. 

a.  conciMhiin  R.«l  P. 
M.  fnmfHf  tn  Bwk.  tl  Am. 

B.  Flowers  red. 

12.  specidsum  Purth,  A    California 

_  fig.  722.  974 

The  th/omy-Jlowered  Gooteberry. 

R.  staminemn  Sm. 

R.>bcAsioIdes  i7.  3f«r. 

R.  Iriacantkum  Monxies. 

a.  Sorft  <i^  Gooseberries  not  wet  introduced  belong, 
ing  to  this  Smbsectum.    .  -    ^5 

a.  McozlMI  Pvnh. 

a.  mia«iib/nnD  a.B,d  Kmdk. 

$  zi.    BotryeArpum  Dec.  A       .  975 

13.  orientkle  Potr.  A     Syria  -        -  975 

The  Earteni  Owrrtmt'Uke  Gootcl 


uberiy. 

14.  saxdtile  Pall,  A     Daburia         -  976 

The  rock  Currant-like  Gooieberry. 
?  R.  alfiknum  Slerert. 

15.  Diacantha  L.fil,  A         fig.  723.  976 

The  twin-pricUed  C«imm/-lil«  Gooseberry. 

16.  lacustre  Potr.  A  N.  Amer.  f.  724.  976 

The  lake.<Mfe  Cttrrmtt-Uke  Gooseberry. 
7  R.  oxyaeanthoides  Michx. 
R.  eckindtum  Dougl.  MS. 

§  iiL    Ribesia  Dee.  A  Jk         .  977 

A.  Fbneers  greenish^  or  greenish  yellow,  or  reddish  ; 
and  Fruity  in  a  wild  StotCt  red.       .    977 

17.  riibrum  L,  A    Europe     -        -  977 

The  common  red  Cnrrant. 

R.  puUdre  N.  Du.  Ham. 
Groseuler  common^  Fr. 
Oememe  Johannisbeere,  Get. 
Jtoode  JUtUessen  Boomy  Dutch. 

Varieties  A         -         -      -  977 
1  sylv^re  Dee,  A 
8  bortdnse  Dee.  A 
R.  rkbrum  Lois. 


Pace 

S  cdrneum  Berl  MSS.  A 

R.  Hibrmn  domisticum  2  baixis 
cdmeis  Wallr. 

4  variegatum  i>ec.  A 

5  k\hum  Deaf.  A 

6  foliis  likteo  variegatis  Du  Ham,  A 

7  foliis  dlbo  variegdtis  Du  Ham.m 

18.  (r.)alpinum  X.  A  Europe  f.  725.  979 
The  alpine  red  Carrant. 

Varieties  A       .         .         -979 
1  sterile  fValir,  A 

R.  dioicum  Moencb. 

3  baccifenim  Walb;  A 
S  piimilum  LindL.  A     f.  726. 

4  fioliis  variegatis  ^orf.  A 

19.  (r.)  petrae^um  Wulf,  A      Carinthia 

fig.  727.  979 
The  rock  red  Currant. 
R.  alpinum  Deliurb. 
The  wooUu-leaved  Currant. 
The  red  Marsh-mallow-leoved  Currant. 

20.  (r.)  spicatuin  Robs.  A       England 

fig.  728.  980 
The  tplkeA^Jtowered  red,  or  Tree,  Currant. 

21.  (r.)  carpathicum  JTU,  A     Carpathian 
Mountains  ...  990 

The  Carpathian  red  Currant. 
R.  acirrimum  Rochel. 

22.  (r.)  multifi6rum  KU,  A     Croatia 

fig.  729.  980 
The  many^flowered  red  Currant. 
R.  spicdtum  SchuUes. 

23.  (r.)  procumbens  Pall,  -*    Siberia 

fig.  730.  981 

TheprocDmbent  red  Currant. 
R.  polycdrpon  Gmel. 

24.  (r.)  prostratum  L.  -*  North  America 

fig.  731.  981 

The  prostrate  red  Currant. 
R.  glauduldtum  Ait. 

Variety  -*       -  -         -  981 

2  laxiflorum  j± 

R.  qjfffne  Dougl.  MSS. 
R.  laxiflorum  Furah. 

25.  (r.)  resindsum  Purth,  A  N.  America 

fig.  732.  981 
The  resinous  red  Currant. 

26.  (r.)  trffidum  JlftcAjr. -*  N.  Amer.  981 
The  XxiSA-calyxed  red  Currant. 

27.  (r.)  albin^rvum  Michx,  A  Canada  982 

The  white-nerTed.^tr(«f  red  Currant. 

28.  rtgens  Michx,  A     Canada  -  982 

The  stiffiracemed  red  Currant.  * 

29.  punctatumiJ.e^P.A  Chili  f.  733.  982 

The  dotted-Z^averf  red  Currant. 

30.  (p.)  glandulosum  R.efP.A  Chili  982 
The  f^iandulsT-calysed  red  Currant. 

h 


^sx 


B.  FIOKtn  rrtm/i*  frOoa,  tamtUma  mUM  tin  Tipl 
qfOitStpaliamdPiuiltmd.    Fnit  Black,  igi 

31.  nigrum  L.  •     Europe    fig.  731.  983 

^SaarlEi  Jokamiiiiccrc,  Get. 

Farietia  m     -  -         -  984 

S  bicek  fiividi  Card.  Mag.  • 

3  b&xi  viride  Bort.  * 

4  foliis  rariegatU  FUaoriit.  ■ 
Garden  riirutitt. 


33.  (n.)  fl<5ridum  L'Hirit.  ft  K.  Americs 

fig.  735.  ms 


34.  (n.)  inebriaiiE  Lmdi.  ■    N.  America 
fig.  736.  9B6 

The  InUiiculiig  blMA  Ciu^'uit. 


I.  c^eum  Dougl.  < 


N.  W.  America 
fig.  737.  886 


36.  vUcoafsaiiDum  Punh.  *    N.  America 

fig.  738.  987 
CoTxiima  ^aniutma  Spicb. 

37.  hudBonianum  Sichttrdton.  ■      Norih 

America  -  -  -    987 

Tha  Hudmii'i  Bat  ttaik  Cutnnt. 
R,  pttMdrt  DDUgl, 

-  967 


B  l^lkt  Stakm  RlMila,  w 


8  aluliadnim  BaOlt.  ■  f.  T4a 
B.  mgitltmi  Dougl.  M3S. 

3  nuliieeum  Bentk.  «  £  741. 

4  itro-rillwiu  .Bort.  ■ 


Btro-purptlreum  Jtfeser.  ■     Siberia  989 


S^LW^*> 


I  Flovon  dWTp  punle,  Ac-  ■ 
s  LCAT«  ntli«r  pubaKot,  ftc  A 
1  Fkinen  ptler,  Ac.  ■ 

5  ii.     SymphSBulyr  Dec.  ■    -  9R9 

41.  afireum  Pur*A.  ■  N.  Am.  f.  742.  989 

~ifi  BolArm-Jlowrcd  Curruil- 
R.  pa&tuHa  Deif. 

VariHia  a      -  -  -  989 

8  viUoBuin  Dec  • 

R.  Umgiflintm  FruerH  CU. 
-         -      n  itKft  ■  r.  IAS. 


43.  (a.)  flavum  Co«.  • 

The  itUav-fiowrrca  Currant. 


citfy'l  Gardm  is  1836. 


EscoZToniaceee.  •  •  i_j       992 
I  rXEA  L.  •    .        -        -        -  998 

Thi  Itu. 

CMrttaLour. 
DiamimKlalliebx. 

1.  virgfoica  I^.  •    N.  Amer.  f.  745.  99S 

Tlw  VIrtlnlu  lUL 

ir.  ESCALLO'N/i*  Mutis.  ■_!  -  993 

StrrrAiyln  R,  M  V. 
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E.  riUm  Peru  ii  — 1       •    iig.  746.  993 

Varieties  m^         .  .  993 

1  glabrldscula  Hook,  ei  Am.  ft I 

^tmai»n.Hook,etAm,m\ 

E.jfimitdbm  Boc  Csb. 

8  pabMoeni  Hook,  ei  Am,  m  lJ 

E.  monteyid^sis  Dec,  ft  ^  fig.  747.  993 

f.  MorOninda  9ar.fi  tmmteviiUmis  Schtocht. 
.  bifida  link  et  Otto. 

E.  florib{inda  H.  B.  et  Kunth.  ft  -J    994 
£•  resinosa  Pers,  ft  ^  -        .        .  994 
Sieredswkm  refmdmm  R.  et  P. 

£.  pulverulenta  Pert,  ft  ^     .        .  994 
Sieredttt^km  pulveruUmium  R.  et  P. 


Saxifrdff€4B.  *  a^J  ft^       994 

IVIbe  Htdka'hok^.  ft  ft  lJ  ft I 

L  HYDRA^NGEA  L.  ft  fti-J  ft-1  994 

Thx  Htdbangba. 

Hifdrdngea  and  HorUtulUi  Ju$$. 

1.  arbor^scens  L,  ft    North  America 

fig.  748.  994 
The  arboreicrat  Hydrangea. 

Vdrietiea  ft      .         .         -995 

1  TuJgaris  Ser.  ft 

H.  9tdgiri9  Bficbx.  and  ?  Purth. 
H.  arbor^soem  Curt. 
H./nMseent  Moendi. 

2  disoolor  Ser.  ft 

8.  (a.)  cord&ta  Purth.  ft  North  America 

fig.  749.  995 
The  oordate-Jraved  Hydrangea. 

3.  nivea  ddicks,  ft    North   America 

fig.  750.  995 
The  mowy.leawd  Hydrangea. 

H.  nuUata  Walt,  not  of  Sm. 

Variety         ...  995 

8  glab^Ua  Ser. 

4.  ^ercifoUa  jSor^am.  ft  North  America 

fig.  751.  995 
The  Oak-leared  Hydrangea. 

H.  radiiia  Sm.,  not  of  Walt. 

5.  heteromilla  2>.  Don.  ft    Nepal      996 

The  direrM-haired-Jieaeetf  Hydrangea.  * 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Speciet  ofHydrdngea,  996 

H.Ifart<iMfancb.ft       I   flc.7AS 
The  ChiMM  OwUer  Ren. 
jr.  AorMwfa  8m 


to.  VMllta  WaU.  ft  L_J 
B. aMidaui  Watt.  ftuJ 


-  4MnMS  r^tt. 
mmUUtbLmu. 
terrdtmm  and  ViMnwM  bmtemUtmm  Thimb. 


UmbelldcetB.  •  ^i-j 
L  -BUPLEU^RUM  Toum. 


Tub  Bvplkcrum ,  or  Hare**  Ear. 

TendriM  and  'RtmrdstU  Spreng. 
%4MeU  Bauh.  and  Mor. 
BupUore^  Oreille  de  Liivre,  Fr. 
HasemoMrleint  Ger. 


997 

i_J 
997 


1.  fruticosum  L.  ft  S.  Europe  f.753.  997 

The  ihrubby  Buplennun. 

Tendril /HUicdta  Spreng. 
"Btq^rfetisfivticdsa  Spreng.  Mag. 
Sieeli  €Bthi6picum  Bauh. 
SieelifiriOex  Mor. 

App.L    Mal/'hardy    Speeiea  of  th^    Genut 

Bupletirunu         -         -  998 


B.  nIlmMiicviii ^ 

B.  cvprMcwm  L'HMt. 

B.^AfmMV«hl. 

B.  oiwrAonw  Jscq. 

IViKlria  eorUem  Spicng. 

B.  wrtieAle  Qrt. 
B.  ptuilagflMam  Datf:  ft       f 

IVadria  pConAiylnM  ^roDg. 


B.  fhttteeu  X>.  ft  i_J 


Aralidce(B,  <>  L      -     998 
I.  ARA  LIA  L.  ft        -        .         -998 

Thb  Abalia,  or  Angelica  Tree. 
Ardlia  ap.  L. 
Ardltee  v^m  Blum. 

I.  spindsa  X.  ft   N.  America  f.  754.  999 

The  sphiy  Aralia. 

AraUe,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
SpiAenardt  N.  Amer.: 

Other  tuffruticoae  Speciet  of  Artffia.  -  999 

II.  ^E^DERA  SvoaHz.  I.       -  998,  999 
Thb  Ivy. 

ArUdia,  eeet.  Gymm6pterum  Blum. 
"HMera  and  Ardlia  ip.  L.  ^ 

Lierre^  Fr. 
£pAtfi»,  Ger. 

1.  ^elix  If.  i.    Europe        -        -  lOOO 

The  common  Ivy. 

Varietiet  i.         -  .  lOOO 

1  vulgaris  Dee.  L    f.  155. 

2  canari^nsis  Dee.  L. 

H.  canariinei*  WUId. 
?  3  chrysoedrpa  Dec.  L. 
H.  po^/ida  C.  Bauh. 
H.  ehiygocdrpa  Dalech. 
H.  Dionjisia4  J.  BaiUi.         • 
a  Hli^^aU. 

AddiHotud  Varieties  in  Britiah  Gar- 
dene. 

4  foliis  arg^nteis  Lodd.  L 
The  silTcr-«rr^etf  Ivy. 

5  foliia  aiireis  Lodd.  i. 
The  golden-ffn^pnf  Ivy. 

6  digitate  Lodd.  L 

The  palmate,  or  hand-thaped.  Ivy. 

7  arbor^ens  I^ocU.  1. 

The  arborescent,  or  Tree,  Ivy. 


Hamameliddcets.    $ft''     1006 
I.  HAMAME'LIS  L.  It  ft    1006^1007 

Thb  Hamamblis,  or  Wyeh  Haxel. 
TriUnnu  Mith. 

1.  virgfnica  L.  5  ft     North  America 

fig.  756,  757.  1007 
The  Virginian  Hamamelis. 

Firgimiche  Zaubemuss,  Ger. 
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§  ii.  VMmitM  Tounu  ¥  A  ftO  mi^  lOSS 
Lentdgo  Dec.  ^ 

2.  Lentigo  L»  ^  t     North  America 

fig.  780.  1033 
The  LeDtago,  or  pUami^tmeked,  Viburnum. 
Tree  Fibumum,  Canada  Vibwmum. 
Viome  d  Rameatu  pendanst  Viome  M- 

upUe,  Fr. 
Bim  Natteriger  SchneebaU,  Ger. 
CatuuUscke  Sckwalkenbeer  Strtmck^  8ek- 
waiken  Stramek,  Hayne. 

3.  (L.)  pninifolium  L.mi   N.  America 

pL  191.  1034 

The  Plum-tree-leaTed  Viburaum. 
V.  LetUdgo  Du  Roi. 

4.  (L.)  pyrifolhim  Pair.  •    N.  America 

fig.  781,  782.  1034 
The  Fear-tree*leaTed  Vtburnum. 

5.  (L.)  nudum  L,  m       North  America 

fig.  783.  1034 
The  xaiseA'Cormmbed  Vtbarnum. 
y.  fifr^lhtm  Polr. 

Farietv  A      -         -         -  1035 
3  squamatum  tt    fig.  784. 
V.  t^uamdttan  WiUd. 

6.  comnoMes  L.  A  North  America  1035 

The  Caulne-like  Vlbumum. 
V.  punctdUim  Rafin. 

7.  (c.)  laevigatum  WUld,  A  f  N.  America 

1035 

The  smooth  Vlbarnum. 

V.  ciMin6\de$  Du  Roi. 
V.  lanceoUitum  Hill. 
Catslne  pardgua  L. 
Caislne  eorymbbsa  Afill. 

8.  Lant^na  JL.  ft  2  ^Europe  f.  785.  1035 

The  Wayfaring  Tree. 

V.  tomeiUdnan  Lam. 

WOd  QMclder  Rote^  PUaiU-braMched  Meal^ 

Tree, 
Viome  eotomneutey  Camaray  Viome  com' 

munet  Cowbre-moinsinne,  Mondetme^ 

Fr. 
SchUngstraueh^  WoUiger  Sckneebatt,  and 

ScMPalkenstraucht  Uer . 

Varieties  A  £         -         .  1036 

2  grandifolia  Ait,  A  It 
V.  L.  iatifoiia  Lodd. 
S  foliis  Tariegatis  Lodd,  A  S 

9.  (L.)  lautanoldes  Michx.  A  $    North 

America  -        -  fig.  786.  1036 

The  Lantan&-like  Viburnum,  or  AmericcM  Way- 
Jaring  Tree. 

V.  Laniilna  /8  gra$ulifblia  Ait. 
V.  grandifdUum  Sm. 
V.  Lantana  fi  canadintit  Pers. 
HobfOe  Suiht  Amer. 

10.  (L.)  dahiiricum  PaU.  A  Siberia  1037 

The  Dahurlan  Viburnum. 
Lorticera  mong6lica  Pall. 
C6mu»  daiirtca  Laxm. 

11.  (?L.)  cotinifolium  D.Don,  A  Nepal 

fig.  787,  788.  1037 
The  Cotinut-learcd  Viburnum. 


12.  dent^um  L,  A        North  America 

fig.  789,  790.  1038 

The  toothed-feoved  Viburnum. 
V.  dentdiwn  lUidvm  Ait. 
V.  dentdtmn  globdUum  Michx. 
Arrow-vfood, 

Farieiies  A    -         -         -  1038 
pub^sceoB  Lodd,  A 
foUis  ^ariegitis  Lodd,  A 
acuminatum  Lodd,  A 
longifolium  Lodd,  A 
montinum  Lodd.  A 

13.  (d.)  pub^ccM  Pursh.  A    N.  America 

1038 

The  downy  Viburnum. 

V.  denidtum  fi  ptMtoetu  Ait. 

V.  detUdtum  Memi-iomemtdnim  Michx. 

V.  tomentdsum  Rafln. 

V.  viUdemn  Rafin. 

V.  Bqfin£$^iniasmi  S^uUe$, 


14.  (d.)  nitidum  Ait.  A 
The  shinh^-Zrowd  Viburnom. 


N.  America 
1038 


A.  Hardy  Spea'es   qf  VibUnuan  behngimg  to  ike 
Section  Vt'Ai/rmim,  uoi  yet  introduced,      1088 


V^  pnoentniii  BtuiUt, 
V.  ■camliiktiun  Watt, 
V.  cUipticum  Hoolc. 
V.  ncnrfrsuin  D.  Dim, 
r.  conllf  6Uoin  WatL 
r.  MulUha  Hunllt. 
F.  Mllktum  Wait. 
V.  taiToluarfctam  fVatl. 
V,  crdwm  Tkmnb. 


B.  Ha^'kardy  Specie*  of  ViMmatm  heUmgimg  to  ike 
Section  Yibtirmim.      -  1039 

V.  odondidmum  JEer.  A  \^   flg.  791. 

y.  «fi/w«  Ztjh, 

CofTte  momtmp^rma  Hook,  ct  An. 
V,  villtem  Sivere*.  A  O 
K.  nMndgyamn  atimt. 

§  ill.  (y/wlM  Toum.  A       .  1039 

15.  O^pulus  L,  A  Europe  fig.  792.  1039 

The  Guelder  Rote. 
V.  iobdtum  Lam. 
(ypuhu  glanduloeus  Mcendi. 
(Vptf/twBaii. 
Sambitcu9  aqudOca  B«uh. 
Mareh  Elder,  Ro$e  Elder,  Water  Elder. 
Viome-Obiery  VObier  iPEurope,  Ft. 
SchwatJtenbeer     Strauek,     WatierMdert 
SckneebaU,  Ger. 

Varieties  A    -         •         .  10S9 

2  stdrilis  Dec  A 

V.  O.  roscum  Rcem. 

The    Snow-baU    Tree,     QvOdtr 

Rose. 
PeOoUe  de  Neige,  BotOe  de  Neige^ 

Poire  nuMeyYt, 
Sckneebaile^Ger. 

3  foliis  yarieg&tis  Lodd,  A 

16.  (0.)  acerifolium  L,    North  America 

fig.  793.  1040 
The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Roie. 

17.  (O.)  orientale  PaU,  A  Asia  Minor  1040 

The  Emtarn  Gadder  Kme. 

fypnitu  orientdlUfalw  amffiwmo  Migiddto  Toum. 
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18.  (O.)  Onycdccos  Pwrsh,   «       NortE 

America         ...  1041 

The  Cianhetiy-fivUed  Gudder  Roae. 
V.  opuUfides  MiihI. 
y.tHlo&mmMarth. 
V.  CypiflM  ameriedna  Ait. 

Variety  m      ...  1041 
2  subint^iolliis  Hook,  m 

19.  (O.)  edible  Pwrsh.  A   North  America 

1041 

The  editAe-fi-uHed  Guelder  Rom. 
V.  (ypuiut  edkU*  AOchx. 

2a  (0.)m6lle  AficAor.  «     North  America 

1041 

Tlw  writ  bmutd  Gaddar  Hom. 
V.alR</&lnmMajnh. 

A.   Speda  qf  Viburnum  belonging  to  Ike  Section 

iypubut  not  yei  iniroduced,  104] 

uCkmm.0tSekbdU. 
WmU. 


r. 

r. 
r. 
r. 


wta. 


Sect.  II.  LoKicx'KXuS.  A  jk  J  i.  JL— J  1041 

II.  DIERVrLLii  Toum.  a  1027.  1042 
Tem  Disbvilla. 

ZionkertLsp.  L. 
Weigeia.  T%nnb. 
Weim^Fen. 

1.  canadensis  Willd,  A     North  America 

fig.  794,  795.   1042 
The  Canadian  Dfervllla. 
Lonieen  DiervUU  L. 
D.  Tonrn^fSrtA  Miek*. 
D.  JHkmiSff  Pen. 
D.  auea  Pnrsfa. 
2>.  iiifida  Morach. 
D.  arcadiimit  Du  Ham. 

App.  i.     SpecieM  of  DiervUbk  not  yet  intro- 

dneecL  .  -  1042 

v.  JspoMcs  Xtac. 

WidgtUJapMemTbmih. 
pL  DUiafMia  ifcc. 

ITeiriCi  «nr«AMl«  Tbmb. 

ir<StfU  cvmrtub  Pen. 

IV.  LONrCERil  Desf.  m  jt  $.  JL  J  ^ 

1027.  1042 
Thb  Lohicbka,  or  Honeyntckle. 

Lonicen.  sp.  L.  and  many  authors. 
Cavfi/bHum  and  Xyldsieum  Ji>m. 
XymmHN,    CetprffoUum^    Chamaci* 

ratus^  and  YerU^^mennm^  Toum. 
C€qiirifdlhim  and  Lomcera  Jtem. 
XoMicrra  and  Xul6$tetan  Torrey. 
CkivreftnOU,  Fr. 
OeissUati,    HonetgUume,    Lonicere, 

Get. 


J  i.   Caprifi^ium  Dec.  ^  t.  i. .. 

CaprtfdUmm  Juu.  and  Roem. 
I«N<ecra  Tonr.,  not  of  Schult 


104S 


A.  ^MDtfiv  rn^fm/.  —  CaprifbHmm  Toum. 

1.  Pericl^roenum  L,  ^    Europe      1043 

The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 
Ferfclfmenum^  Ger. 
Teriel0menmm  germinieum  RIt. 


Pag* 

Verid§memtm  Aortinte  Oetn. 
CaprifoUum     Veridfmenum    Roem.    et 

Schultes. 
CaprifbUum  nth&ticum  Lam. 
CaprifdUum  Rail. 
Woodbind. 

ChivrefeuiOe  dee  Boig,  Fr. 
Wildes  gemeines  GeissbBitt,  Ger. 
GetDoone  Kamperfoelie^  Dutch. 
L^[o  Sosoot  Ital.     • 
Madre  Selvot  Span. 

Farieties  J  -  -         .  1044 

2  serotinum  Ait.  A    fig.  797. 

Tertcl0memtm  germdnicum  Mill. 
S  b^gicum  A 

Feri^jfrnenum  germdnicum  MllL 
Diet. 

4  ^ercifdlium  jiit.  JL 

2.  Caprifdlium  L.  ^  Europe  f.  798.  1045 

The  Goat*i-leaf,  or  pale  petftMater  Honeysuckle. 
Teridfmenum  peitfolitiium  Ger. 

3.  (C.)  etr6sca  SaniL  JL     fig.  799.  1046 
The  Etruscan  HoneysucUe. 

L.  etrtuca  Hort.  Fl.  Austr. 
Capr^folium  ethiscum  Roem.  et  Schult 
TericMmenum  Gouan. 
Ctmrttdlium  ildUeum  perfoUutum  pree^co* 
Toum. 

4.  impl^xa  i^t^.  t.     Sicily    fig.  800.  1046 

The  interwoyen,  or  Minorca^  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifolium  impUxum  Roem.  et  Schult. 

Variety  %.      ...  1047 
2  bale^rica  Vlv,  1. 

dmrifdlium  baledricum  Dnm. 
L.  Kuedrica  Dec. 
L.  Ceqnifdlium  Desf. 

5.  flkva  i^mt.  ^    North  Amenca 

fig.  801.  1047 

The  yellow.An^^M  Honeysuckle. 
CaprmUumJIdvum  Ell. 
CaprifHium  Frdferi  Pursh. 

6.  (f.)  pub^scens  Swt.  -J  North  America 

fig,  802.  1047 

The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

CaprifdUum  pubdscens  Goldle. 
L.  nirsUta  Baton. 
L.  G6Ua  Spreng, 

7.  parvifl6ra  Lam.  Jt      North  America 

fig.  803,  804.  1046 
The  small-flowered  Honevsuckle. 

Caprifdlium  parvi/Urum  Pursh. 
L.  diotca  L. 
L.  mbdia  Murr. 

Caprifblium  bractedsum  Mlchx. 
Ci^pr{fblium  diolcum  Roem.  et  Schult. 
Ci^prifblium  gla^cum  Mcench. 
Glaucous  Honeysuckle. 
CheorefeuiUe  dwique,  Fr. 
MeergrUnes  OeissbSitt,  Ger. 
iiiddxlboore  KampafoeUet  Dutch. 

8.  (p.)  Douglasu  Dec.  ^  N,  America  1048 

Dmwlai't  Honajnuckle. 

9.  erata  AU.  %.  N.  America  f.  805.  1048 

The  pleasant,  or  evergreen,  Honeysuckle. 
CaprifbUum  grdtum  Pursh. 
L.  virginidna  Harsh. 
?  VerKtjfmenum  americdnum  Afill. 


L.  microph^na  Htok. 
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FaffK 
B.  Limb  qf  Corolla  neart§  eftul.  —  Tericl^menum 

Toura.       .  -    1049 

10.  sempervirens  AU,  A.     North  America 

fig.  806.  1049 

The  eyergrecn  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
Caprif^ium  $emperv\ren*  Hichx. 
Vericl^menum  tempervlrens  Mill. 
hlatdmu*  sempennrens  Kcehl. 
Vericlymenum  virgmiacum  RIt. 

VarieHest.    ...  1049 
2  major  Ait,  i. 
The  large  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

S  minor  f I 

The  fmaU  Trumpet  Hooejnuckle. 
?  L.  C0fft«d/a  Meerb. 

11.  ciliosa  Poir,  -i   North  America  1050 

The  dXlated-leaved  Honeysuckle. 
Cigtrifolium  cilidtum  Pursh. 
L.  cilidta  Dietr. 

12.  occiden talis  Hook.  A  N.  Amer.  1050 

The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifdlium  occidentale  Llndl. 
Caprifolium  ciliotum  Dougl.  MSS. 
L.  pU6«i  WiUd.  ....  lOAO 

CapriftOmm  tiilbtum  H.  B.  ct  Kiiotfa. 

§  iL  Xylotteum  Dec  Ok  Jt  A  k.    1050 

Xifl6steon  Juts. 
Lonicera.  Reem.  et  SekuU, 
Xjfldsteon  and  CkamiecA'anu  Toum. 
Xffldsteum  and  Islka  Adam. 
Coboe'^  Neck. 
The  Fly  Honeysuckle, 
Hackenkirsche,  Ger. 
Hotulsbextent  Hondtkarten,  Dutch. 

A.  Ovaries  and  Berries  altogether  distinct.     Stems 
scandent.     Fkncers  irregular.  —  N  intote  Dec. 

1050 

13.  confusa  Dec,  A  Japan  fig.  808.  1050 
Hie  oonAjsed  Honeysuckle. 

Kintoda  cot^ksa  Scot. 
JjonicersLJap^iUca  Andr.,  not  of  Thunb. 
Nintoo,  Sintoo,  Kannpf. 
CaprifdUumJap^nicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 

14.  longiflora  Dec,  -2     China        -  1051 

The  long-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifilium  Umgiftirum  Sabine. 
Nintoda  longiflbra  Swt. 
CaprifAUumjap&nicum  D.  Don. 
CaprjfdHium  nepalinse  G.  Don. 

15.  jap6nica  Thunb,  i-    Japan 

fig.  809,  810.  1051 
The  Japan  Honejrsuckle. 
Ninto5a^a^(^ca  Swt. 
L.  chinMsts  Hort.  Kew. 
L,/lexudsa  Lodd.,  not  of  Thunb. 
Z.  glabrtita  Roxb. 

Caprifdlium  chininse  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
CaprJfdUumftesubswm  Hort. 

a.  Hardy  Species  qfLoiUeerB,  belonging  to  the  Divi- 
sion Nintoda  qf  the  Section  Xyldsteum,  not  yet 
introduced.  -  -  -    1053 

L.  cochinchinensis  Don^s  MilL 

L.  Xytdsteum  Lour. 
L.  Telfairtt'  Hook,  et  Am. 

L.  Periclpmenum  Lour. 
L.  Lecbenatllt/f  Wall. 
L.  glabrata  Wall. 

L.  nigra  Thunb. 
L.  acumlniita  Wall. 
L.  diversifblia  WaU. 
L.  Agiistrina  WaU. 

Xyldsteum  Mgvstrinttm  D.  Don. 

Xyliisteum  Naisdca  Hamilt. 


L.  lanceolita  fValL 
L.  can6scens  Schousb. 
L.  bifldra  Desf. 
L.  bracteita  Boyle. 
Several  other  species  of  LonScera. 

B.  Berries  dtttinet,  or  usually  eouuate  together  at  ike 
Base,  and  diverging  at  the  Tw.  Corolla  hardly 
gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal. —Cham^e^rati 
bee  -  -  -    low 

16.  tat&ricalr.*  Siberia  f.81 1,812.  1052 

The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

XuHsteum  corddtum  Moench. 
J^li^eum  tartdricum  Dum. 

Farietie9  ft    .         -         -   1053 

2  albiflora  Dec,  A 

L.  pyi'rticfco  WlUd. 

3  nibriflora  Dec.  ft 

L.  grand(fldrum  Lodd. 
L.  sibirica  Hort. 

4  li^tea  Lodd.  ft 

5  latifoUa  Lodd.  ft 

(t.)  nigra  L.  ft     Europe         -  1053 

The  black-:^ttoef  Honeysuckle. 
CapripUium  tbseum  Lam. 
Chamaciratus  nigra  DeUrb. 

Variety  ft     -  -  -  1C53 

2  campaniflora  ft  fig.  813*  814. 
J^fldstemn  campanifUirum  Lodd. 

ciliata  Miihl.  ft   N.  Amer.  1053 

ciliated-^ovetf  Honevsuckle. 
XylAsteum  ciliiitum  iPursh. 
L.  taidrica  Michx.,  not  of  L. 
L.  canadinsis  Roem.  et  Schult. 


17. 


18. 


The< 


1 9.  pvrenaica  L.  ft     Pyrenees      -  1054 

The  Fvrenean  Honeysuckle. 

Caprifdlium  pyreno  icum  Lam. 
Xywsteum  pyrendicum  Toura. 

20.  punlcea  Sinu.  ft     North  America 

fig.  815.  1054 

The  crimson->Iot9«raf  Honeysuckle. 
Symphoricdrpos  puniceus  Swt. 

21.  Xyl6steum  L.  ft     North  America 

fig.  816.  1054 
The  bony- wooded,  or  upright,  1^  Honeysuckle. 
Caprifdlium  dumetdrum  ham. 
Xyldsteum  dumetbrum  Mceoch. 

Varieties  ft    -         -         .  1055 

2  leuoocirpa  Dee.  A 

3  xanthocdrpa  Dec.  ft 

4  melanocdrpa  Dee.  ft 


22.  flexuosa  Thunb.  ft     Japan  - 

Th«  HmUiia.0ltmmed  HoocyiucUe. 
L.  ^gra  Thunb.,  not  of  L. 
L.  braek^poda  Dec. 


-  1055 


a.  Hardy  Species  qf  Lonicer^  belongioM  to  the  Dtui- 
sion  Chamtecerasi  qfthe  Section  ^Idstetan,  not 
yet  introduced       ...    1056 

L.  fatapida  Pall. 

C.  Berries  either  distinct  or  joined  together.  Corolla 
very  gibbous  at  the  Base.  Erect  bushy  Shrubs. 
—  Cfiphanthit  Dec.  -  -    105» 

23.  involucrata  Banks,  m  North  America 

fig.817,  818,  819.  1055 
The  involucratcd  Honeysuckle. 

Xyliisleum  mvolucrulum  Rich. 
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Page 
a.  Bttrdif'Speciet  qflAmken.  belonKiiigto  the  Divi- 
sion CmgtkdnM  qfeke  Sectiom  Is^fosteum,  which 
are  tiot  yet  HUroduced.  •  •    1056 

L.  |lbb6M  iruu, 


_, H.  B.  at  Kuuth. 

L-ModottiMDec. 

Uglbbim  Moc  et  Sow. 
L.  Led«bo«Tff  EK-lHch. 

D.  Berriea  two  on  each  Peduncle,  Joitted  together  in 

one,  which  it  hi-mmbilicate  at  the  Apejt.     Erect 

hranching  Shrubs —  hlka  Adant.  -    1056 

24.  alpigena  11,   *    Europe 

fig.  820,  821.  1056 
Hm  alpine  Honefinckle. 

CaprtfbUum  ahtbmm  Lain. 
CMri/aimm  aMgenum  Gcrtn. 
Ifllui  alp^ena  Borck. 
Islea  Hicida  Moench. 
'XpUsleum  alpigenum  Lodd. 
ChaHueeiraMt  oId^cvim  Delarb. 
Cherry  JVoodbinel 
tieekenkindiet  Ger. 


Variety  A 
S  siblrica  Dec,  A 
L.  tOtirk^  Veft. 


-  1056 


25.  (a.)  microphylla  ^t^^.  A  Siberia  1057 

The  ooall-leaTed  Honeysuckle. 
L,  iUpigena  Sieven. 

26.  oblongifolia  Hook,  A  North  America 

fig.  822.  1057 
The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

J^fi^ieumoblengifUium  Goldle. 

27.  caeriklea  L.  A  Eur.  f.  823, 824.  1057 

The  \Aia»-kerried  Honeyiiuckle. 

T^HUeou  vitthtum  Mlchx. 

iC^Usteon  SoldnUt  Eaton. 

L.  veluiina  Dec. 

L.  aUdiea  Pall. 

XyiAeteum  cteriUeum  canad^nse  Lam. 

fl&steum  eanad^nse  Da  Ham. 

wprifiUium  cteriUeum  Lam. 
ChanuBciraeus  cterklea  Delarb. 
L.  pjirendica  Pall. 
L.  PaUdgil  Led, 

28.  (c)  orieDtalis  Lam.  A     Asia  Minor 

1058 
The  Oriental  Hon^rranckle. 
£.  caucatica  Pall. 
L.  aerhiea  Guld. 
Chamtec^ra»uaorie$HdttBlaur(fdlia  Tonrn. 

29.  ib^rica  Bieh.  A  .  . '  .  ]058 
The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

XtfUfteon  Airicum  Bleb. 

a.  Bardif  Spedet  ttf^  Genu*  LonUen.  belonging  to 
the  DiBinon  Islks  <^  the  Section  Xyi&teum, 
noi  ifet  fnirothteed.  -  .    1068 

I.  WMtUma  Wall. 


V.  SYMPHORICA'RPOS  Di//.  a 

1027.  1058 
Tn  St.  Psraa's  Wort. 

Sgmphoricdrpa  Neck. 
^mphdria  Pers^ 
Aniainihua  WiUd. 
LomUer^  ap.  L. 

1.  Tolgaris  Midue,  A  N.  Am.  f.  825.  1058 
The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 
Lomiceru  Syn^U>ricdrpo$  L. 
8.  panrifidra  Detf. 
Sffmphbria  eongtomerdta  Pers. 
S^fw^phdria  glomerdta  Purth. 


Pane 
Farietjf  A      -         .         -  1059 

2  foliis  yarieg^tis  A 

S.  glomeriitajblii*  variegdtis  Lodd. 

2.  racemosus  Miekx,  A       fig.  826.  1059 

The   raccmose-^urered    St.  Peter's  Wort,  or 
Snowberry. 

Spmphhria  racemhsa  Purah. 
L.  ieucocdrpa  Hort. 

App.  i.    Hardy    Species  of  Symphoricdrpos 
not  yet  introduced,    -         -  1059 

8.  oeeidcatUto  tUekards, 
VToff  berry,  Attur.  . 

VI.  LEYCESTER/^  Wall.  ai-J 

1027.  1060 
Thb  LrrcBSTBKiA. 

1.  Formosa  ^o//.  A  (-1  Nepal  f.  827.  1060 

The  beautlAil  Leycesterla. 

HamiRB.  conndta  Puerari  MSS. 


1061 
-   1061 


Ti,ftbidcecB. 
I.  CEPHALA'NTHUS  L,  a 

The  Botton-wood. 

1.  occidentalis  L.  A       North   America 

fig.  828,  829.  1061 
The  Western  Button-wood. 
C.  oppositifMhts  Moench. 
Swamp  Globe  Flower,  Amer. 

Variety  A      .         -         .   1062 
2  brachypodus  Dee,  * 

Some  other  Species  of  CephaUnthus.     1062 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Jiubidcea.       .  1063 

PtackB^a  vbbemMieha.  f  _J   flg.  890. 

PincKwtgn.  fwtAettu  Pen. 

Cfadk^m  emn)li$Mna  Polr. 
Striua  fis'cida  Comm.  It.  L>J    fig-  831. 

lAfdmmJapifnieum  Thunb. 

Lffdumf^HdmrnL.  fil. 

I<l^inn  i$idifnm  K-  ts 

X^yaOdA/udcWdla  Lour. 

OncMsIa  eo9roamfi^det  LIIMt. 

DyKdafafOia  8alid>. 

SpenrMctter/HrfirMa  Deif. 
Pldeaxna  pAidvila  AH.  A  \ j 

ni^lUk  Kbhla  L.  A 

Antlio*p<nnam  cdikfatirain  L.   A  i     I 

AmbrAtia  HtUUri  Waldi. 
Mbia  frntlctea  AU.  tt.  ( | 

R.  AntfohM  osMrfAifix  Pair. 

B.  trifi^  Hort. 
JEToM&NiA  eDMTMM  Hot.  R«]>. 

ManMtia  tUfrra  Cham.  «  Sehleeht.  V  uJ 
Jf .  tvrdifhUa  Man. 


TuohelidcetB* 


1063 


IVkM  «aUciftlta  6.  Dom.  A  i_J 
loftMa  TUp*  AM. 

LohMlaarb6rmJ^on(.  ?   tLi     I 
L.  topteba  Ckgm.  tL  i    I 


CampanvlacecB, 


1063 


M6aKh<«  sArca  Dmm»ri.  1 
CMnprfmifa  o^TM  L. 
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CONTENTS. 


Comp6sit(B.      -       1063 


1063.  1064 


I.  STiEHELrN^    Lessing. 

Th«  Stjbhblina. 

StoekOine,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

I.  dubia  L.  A    8.  Europe  fig.  832.  1064 

The  doQbtftil,  or  Batemary-4ca»edt  Stehellna. 
S.  ro»marmifbiia  Can. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  SpeeieM  of  St<ehelina.  1065 

RteheltaM  tahattsetM  L.  tt  _J 
8.  ChamaBpebo*  4.  tk  ^J 

II.  ^ AXCH ARIS  R.Br,  m    •  -I 

1063.  1065 
Thb  Baocraris,  or  P1ougkma»*i  Spikenard, 
Bacchante^  Fr. 
Baccharit,  G«r. 

1.  ^lalimifolia  L.  A    N.  Am.  f.833.  1065 

The    Sea^Purslane-leaved    Baocharis.     or  the 
Groundsel  Tree. 

Senicio  arboriscens  Hort.  Kew. 

2.  angustifcSlia  Pursh.  A    N.  Amer.  1065 

The  narrow-leaved  Baccharit,  or  PUmghnuuCt 
Spikenard. 

A.Kioawntifl6nJN(*.A  -    lOM 

a.  DkwxiridU  W.  « ^  -  -    1066 

III.  rVA   L.  •  -        -  1064.  1066 

Thb  Iva. 

1.  frutescens  L.  •  N.  Amer.  f.  834.  1066 

The  shrubby  Iva. 

kgirato  agTnispemvidnaftruUBcem  Pluk. 
Bastard  Jesuit**  Bark  Tree, 

IV.  SANTOLFNA  Ir. -L      1064.  1066 

Thb  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 
SantoUne^  Fr. 
Ueiiigenpfiaame^  Ger. 

1.  Chamaecyparissus  L,  a     France 

fig.  835.  1067 
The  Dwarf  Cypresi  SantoUna,  or  common  La- 
vender Cotton. 

2.  (C.)  squarrdsa  fV.  «.     Europe      1067 

The  squarrose  (?  leaved)  SantoUna. 

Abrdtannmfce^minafUiis  ErhuB  Morb. 

3.  viridis  W.  n.    Europe      -        -  1067 

The  green  SantoUna. 

4.  rosmarlnifolia  L.  &  Spain  f.  836.  1067 

The  Rosemary-leaTod  SantoUna. 

V.  ARTEWf^IA  Cass.  •   •  lJ 

.1064.  1068 
Thb  Abtkhisia. 

1.  ^br6tanum  If.  •  Europe  fig  837.  1068 

The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood. 
Abr&tanus  mis  Dod. 
Old  Man. 
Armoise  Attronet  Aurone  des  Jardins^  la 

Citronelle,  la  Oarderobe^  Fr. 
Eberrante,  IVermutht  Stabwuria,  Garten- 

tPurtZt  Ger. 
Abrotanot  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port. 

Varietiet  «    -         -         -   1068 
2  hi^mile  Hort,  m 


3  tobolskUnum  Hort.  ii 
A.  tobolskidna  Lodd.~~ 

2.  ^ntduica  L.  &     Asia    fig.  838.  1068 
The  Santonica  Artamiala,  Tmrianaa^  Somtkem- 

Vfoodt  or  Wormseed. 

hrtemMsk/rutiodnt  4'c.,  Gmel. 

3.  arbor^scens  L.  *    Levant        -  1069 

The   arboreacent   Artemiata,  or  Tree    Worm- 
wood. 

Abshuhium  arborSseens  Lob. 
Absintej  Armoise  en  Arbre,  Fir. 

App.  i.  Other  hardy  Species  of  ArtemUuLlOGS 
i«.pne*ra  A 

App.  u.  Half-hardy  SpecieM  of  Artemim.  1069 
A.aasbamAU.M\_J  fig.  6S1. 

VI.  fTELICHRY'SUM  Lessmg.  «. 

1064.  1070 

Tbb  Hbuohbtsqm.  or  Bperlasting  Flower, 
Fart  of  Gnapkulimn  L. 

1.  iStoe^chas  2).  "Don.  n.     Europe  -  1070 
The  StoBchas  HeUchrysum,  or  oommon^  &irvMy 
Everlasting  Flower. 

Gnaphiilium  Stee^chas  L. 
Stafchas  ciirlna  Dod. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  HeHchrpsum, 

1070 

H.  frftdeam  D.  Dom.  &  lJ    fig.  MO. 
AaUh»aJ>rUicmu  Boc.  Keg. 
OnapURmmfriaieaiu  L. 
iinafkikUwmgramUfidrum  BoC  IU|». 

a.  oonoMnm  D.  Dom.  It.  i_J   llg.  841. 

GMAdliion  cnvpMiflMLanib. 
H.  ai4calMnim  Lodd. 
H.  cmdftliiim  Loid. 
H.  divoftruhim  Lod((. 
#r.  erioOkkSi  LmM.  It.  L_J 

VII.  CINERARIA  2>*«»^.tLLJ  t I 

1064.  1071 

Thb  CtMBBAKIA. 

dneraire,  Fr. 
Asehengifiataet  Ger. 

1.  marftimaL.  ft^  -J    8.  Europe     1071 

The  uMside-inhabiting  Cineraria,  or   the   Sea 
Bagwort. 

Ctnerdria  jyod. 
JacobtB^  marilima  Bonp. 
Sicilian  Bagwort. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Cinertiria.  1071 

C.enicnta    flg.Sit. 
C.  Motes  a.|_J 
C.  auitens  tt.  i     | 
C.  h^brtaU  tt.  iJ 
C.  jMimllAUa  II.  lJ 

C.  bioolor  ■•  [ | 

C.  lani^u  tL  {_J   flg.  145*. 
C.  jrdfMia  tt.  I I 

C.  ogndUAdea  &  uJ    fig.  848. 

Agatlim^emlMisCaM. 

App.  I.   Half-hardy  Genera  bdonginy  to  the 
Order  Comp6sita.  -         -  1072 

Culowtiia  ralkifUlA  JfoncA.  a.  lJ 

Ono*rtaw  iMfiqf dAa  Ifak. 
Arctdftte  tfapera  L.  n.  i_J 

D.  Sfrfotanin  IT.  JC.  il  t     | 
Bcrckh^  vraiidilltem  W,  M  lJ 
Culliunia  R.  Br.  A  | | 

QthrfmMi  flaheillftHa  m.  CA  «.  i     I    fig.  847. 

O.  Virginia  L. 
O.  ptamhla  Arf.  Jfag. 
O.  pectlii4ta  ii  lIJ 
O.  ranmoiuAUa  il  ^J 
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L.Mi_J    Off.  848.^0.  8J0. 
dnynftmniftUa  Km.  O.  i_J    fi£.  Ul. 

D.  AM.tt.iJ 
L. 

Vcntefa  acuUUia  Aoafc.  *  i     | 
^«r«nphtlh»£iiL  ii      I    #1.854. 


^  KnletaH  LoA.  A  LJ   fl|t.853. 

Btadb]te'BaiMnlMla  Art.  41  |l 

Ctafaa  caraUnWMit  J'Mf.iKuJ 
FedAafakuJHafMJlindL*    llg.857. 
DdfdOam  «aiiclanm Spr,  tk  i_\    Hg.  gag. 

fjiWhmiBjbwlciilfccwiin  IT.  Jin.  ft  i I   «.  050 

IfuMlia  a»da«iM  «  L_J  •—'      w-o^ 

»t.ilL-J 

ii.tt.1^ 
ii«bniaaf.JbK.  tt.|_| 


of  Con 


ipdSSm. 


BtlfplMlHI  Mm    ^t, 


c. 
c. 


Epacriddcece. 

S^fpkiSu  ptmifMu  Sptmc. 
t«ca  Lahil.  f  l_J 

Br.ft»_J 
.ftLJ 
■AaUaJt.  Br.  ft  lJ 
U«MttuftuJ 

L.Avin0ld«ftl^ 

]„dUMaftLj 

LtMOBb«n  lieeoijMm  A.  Or.  ft  lJ 

oSl*ifi«yrr(/»r«Aiidr. 

X.  fVTJfbnii  Liiidl. 
■taidwa  tWpCicA  «.  Br.  ft  ij 


«-  «r.  ft  |_J  flg.  86I.1 

■nDtlUwn  An.  ^b  L^I    .V.  8aS« 

R.  Br.  ft  iJ^'dg.  86S. 
BACkkfti     I 


OracojpinhMii  fmtfdlf  R.  Bf. 
H  fldiar  U«ocn  ofCoiiipdtttat. 


1.  T^tralix  X.  •.  N.  Europe,  f.864.  1079 

The  four-leaved  Heath. 
E.  boiumrmii  Sal. 
B.  barbdrica  Rail. 
E.  p^flwla  Park. 
E.  T.  rftiro  Hort.  Eric  Wob. 
The  cross-leaved  Heath. 

Varieties  a.    -         -         -  1079 

1  nibni  Hort,  Eric,   Wob.  n. 

2  c&rnea  LuudofiCt  H.  B.  n. 

3  ^ba  iror<.  £nc.  fTofr.  tt. 

4  M ackatdna  n. 
E.  MackeAiaxk  Sab. 

2.  cinerealr.  OL   N.Europe  f.865.  1079 

The  grey  Heath. 

E.  mtadbitts  SalUb. 

E.  AJ^ii///«  Neck. 

E.  temtifAlia^  Ger. 

£.  e.  rltbra  Bedf.  HorC.  Eric.  Wob. 

Varieties  n.    -         .         .  1080 

2  atropurpi^ea  L<nU.  b. 

3  alba  Lodd.  a. 

4  p^Hda  Lodd.  tt. 

5  cam^scens  Lodd.  n, 

6  prolifera  Lodd.  n, 

7  stricta  Lodd.  n, 

3.  arborea  L.  •     South  Europe  -  1080 

The  Tree  Heath. 

E .  Ko^ria  Thunb. ,  exdiulTe  of  the  gynon . 

E.  c^^Ya  L. 

E.  trifldra  Berg. 

E.  procira  Sal. 

Varieties  ft    .         .         .   1080 

2  stylosa  />on'«  MZ2L  ft 

3  equarrdsa  Hort,  ft 

4  minima  Hort.  ft 

4.  (a.)  jToIytricIiifolia  Sal.  ft   Port.  1080 

The  Polymchuin-leaTed  Heath. 
?  £.  arbdrea  var. 
fZ.a.  styldsa  Hort. 

5.  (a.)  codonddes  Landl,  ft     Europe 

fig.  866.  1080 
The  bel]-8hapod-;/Ioweretf  Heath. 

6.  austr^isX.  ft     Spain    fig.  867.  1081 

The  southern  Heath. 
£.  pUUttdHs  Sal. 

7.  strfcta  2>onn.  ft    Italy    fig.  868.  1081 

The  upright  Heath. 

E.  muMcatilit  Sal. 
E.  edrsica  Dee. 
E.  rarnaUdsa  VIv. 

8.  ciliaris  L.  «-     Portugal  fig.  869.  1081 
The  ciliatedJ<;avA<  Heath; 


1075 


*.*9-r 


'EricdcetB,   -       -    1076 

—I    •   •l-I    •  ftO    fti_j 


Sect.  I.  ^Ki'ciA.  -  1076 

t   ±    ICD  ft   AlJ  ft    'ft'i^  ji  tL  tt.^ 

-*  »-  lU 

$i.   £Hee«  »orma2et.  5  tt.  t^  fti_|  1076 

I.  JSTirCA  D.  Dan.  ft    tt.     1076.  1079 
Thb  Hbath. 

Erica  ^.  of  L.  and  other  authon.] 


9.  fllcula  Schonberg. 
The  SiciUaD  Heath. 


k     Sicily       -  1082 

II.  GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.  m    n. 

n.     ^  1076.  1082 

The  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor  Heath. 
Kriae  of  others. 

1.  vagans  Sal.  m.  England  fig.  870.  1082 
The  wandering  GypsocallU,  or  Cornish  Moor 
Heath. 

¥triea  vdgans  L. 
Er)ca  vuga  Sal. 
Erirff  muit0drn  Huds. 
Erica  didyma  Stokes. 
Erica  purpurdscens  Lam. 
i2 
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CONl'ENTS. 


Pan* 

-  1082 


FarU^i  tt.    . 

2  p&Ilida  Don'a  Mill  «l 

3  rubescens  Bree,  tL 

4  purpur^ens  Bree.  «. 

5  dlba  Z)oii*«  MUL  n. 

6  ten^lla  Z>on'tf  MUL  a. 


2.  multiflora  2).  Don.  n.     South  Europe 

fig.  871.  1083 
The  man^  flowered  G3msocallLi. 
Erica  multifldra  L. 
Erica  ItmiperfidUat  SfC^  Garldel. 
Erica  mult(/Uhra  lonni-pediceUat»  Weodl. 
Erica  pcdunctUdru  Pretl. 

3.  c4rnea  D.Don.  &      Germany 

fig.  872.  1083 

The  floih-coloar.;/lowcmf  Oj-psocallis. 
Erica  cdmea  L.  Sp. 
Erica  herbt'.cea  L.  JDiss. 
Erica  utxaiiiit  Sal. 

4.  niediterranea  Z).  Don.  «  8.  Eur.  1083 
The  Mediterranean  Gvpsocalllf . 

Erica  mtditerrdnea  L. 
Erlco  Ikgubris  Sal. 

III.  CALLITNA  Sal.  JU      -  1076.  1084 
Thb  Calluna. 

Erlco  sp.  L.  and  others. 


1.  vulgaris  Sal.  lu    Europe  -        -  1084 

The  Linff,  or  Heather. 
Erica  vulguris  L. 
La  Sruueret  Fr. 
Heidft  Ger. 
Ljirng,  Dan. 
JJungt  Swed. 
Erica^  Ital. 
JBrexOt  Span, 
l/irsc.  Port. 
IFemAr,  Ruti. 

VaritHes  1U    •         .         .  1084 

1  purpiirea  Z><m*«  2lfc2?.  lU 

2  spiiria  i)on'«  3ft72.  t. 

S  dectimbens  i>ofi'«  MiU.  lU. 

4  tomentosa  2?an*«  Mill.  lU 

5  iUba  i>oii*«  MiU.  t. 

6  fiore  pleno  Don's  Mill.  t. 

7  foliis  varlegfltis  Don*»  MUL  1L. 

8  a6rea  Don's  MiU.  U 

9  coccinea  DorCs  MiU.  t^ 

10  spicata  Don's  Mill  lU 

1 1  atro-riibeiu  t^ 

12  ser6tiDa  ft^ 

App.  I.  i't^  q^  hardy  Speeies  and  Flarieties 
oj"  EiricucecB  hdonging  to  the  Group  EWcea 
normdles,  of  whidi  J^atUs  are  cuUioatedfor 
Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery  •  with  some 
additional  Names  from  the  **  Hortus  Wo- 
humtnsi*.**         ....  1086 

App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  ffeatht 
included  in  the  preceding  List  g  showing 
which  of  than  are  in  Flower,  in  the  open 
Garden,  every  Month  in  the  Year ;  and  the 
Colour  of  the  Flower,  and  the  Height  of 
each.         -  -  -  -        _  1088 


App.  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  wi,l 
stand  in  the  open  Air,  in  Autumn,  or  the 
middle  of  Winter,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  7  or  S  Degrees 
hdow  Freezing,  without  suffering  in  any  way 
from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold.  iii-J    -  1089 

CaUUU  acuminkta  (frlca  L.)  Bot.  Cab.  fig.  87%.' 

2  p&lUda  Hort.  Brit. 
combM  Hort.  Kew.  Ic. 

2  alba  Andr.  Heath. 

8  rabra  l^'endi.  B. 
ferruginea  Andr.  Heath. 
AyacinthotdM  Andr.  Heath, 
tenuiflbra  Atutr.  Heath. 

2  &lba  Hort,  Brii. 

amtea. 

tetragbna  Andr.  Heath. 

C.  pugionifilia  Sal. 
▼entricusa  Sot  Mag. 

3  cooclnea. 

8  fttdllfera. 

4  c&mea. 
S&lba. 

6  superba. 

7  erecta. 
8n&na. 

9  hlrsiita. 

Cerkmia  (£rlca  L.)  terpylUfulla  Lodd.  fig;  874. 
Oasy&nthes  (£rlca  £..)  Spannilnni  Andr.  Ueath. 

Z>.  dispeta  A.  H. 

2).  kustrici/Ura  L.  T. 
D^smia  (frfca  L.)  conf^rta  Andr.  Heath,  fig.  875. 
Srlca  aggreg&ta  Wendi.  Eric.  fig.  876. 
2ftlba/fort.  Brit. 

campanulilta  Andr.  HecUh. 

cerlntholdes  Bot.  Mag. 

1  glabrifSicula  Swt. 

2  hlspida  Stet. 

8  mijor  H.  JVob. 

4  minor  //.  JVob. 

5  n^na  H,  Wob. 

6  »up6rba  Roll. 
'ooneecta  Wendl.  Eric. 
corlfoUa. 

E.  articuldris  B.  M. 

E.  co^ctita  A.  H. 

jAsmprdtit  corifdlia  Don's  MiU. 
cuprfiuina  Botl. 
globbsa  Andr.  Heath. 
glomerdta  Andr.  Heath. 
KTicma  Wendl.  Eric. 
nispidula. 
leucanthdra. 
laclda  Andr.  Heath. 

?  Lamprotis  liuida  Don'c  Mill, 
imargarit^cea  Andr.  Heath. 
montftna. 
p^ndula  Lodd. 
perlata. 
pub<^soena. 

1  mdjor  H.  Bnt. 

2  minor  BoU. 

8  pubeacentior  H.  Brit. 
4  vgma  H.  Wob. 
ramenticea  Andr.  Heath. 
setiicea  Andr.  Heath. 
ten&lla  Andr.  Heath. 
Eurf lepis  (frica  L.)  trifldra  Wendl.  Eric. 
Gyp6odUUa  (£rlca  L.)  intert^xU  Lodd.,  fig.  877. 
longipedunculilta  Bot.  Cat. 
nlgriU  Don's  Mill. 
P&chysa  phys5dei  Bot.  Mag.,  fie.  878, 879. 
Syringbdea  cruenta  Andr.  Heath. 
2  superba  Boll. 
curvifibra  Andr.  Heath. 

1  aur&ntia. 
2rabra. 

dUphana  Don's  MiU. 
Eweruna  Andr.  Heath, 

2  glabra. 

3  specihsa. 

4  longifl6ra. 

5  pilosa. 
exQd«ins  Lodd. 
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Pmec 

gmktifldra  Boi.  Mag. 

1  hamlU*. 

2  superba. 
Ign^iceiM  Andr.  HeaA, 
?  loogiflbra  Bot.  Col. 
mammdu  Andr.  Heath. 

3  minor. 
ap&lUda. 
ArbvstL. 

?  tikmlda  Hsf.  Jl». 
TertlcillAta  ilMlr.  Heatk. 

3mijor. 
▼iridiiceDa  A)«.  CU. 

App.  IV.  LiH  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are 
tenderer  than  M<m«  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding Liatt  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
Degree  of  Cold  there  stated,  wiU  be  injured 
bjf  it,  but  wiB  not  suffer,  although  JuUy  ex- 
poeed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5  Degrees  below 
Freezing,  •!_]      -         -         -         -  1091 

KftVfo  eriooldes  fig.  880. 

Erita  BlmyiaL  Wendl.  CoU. 
CalUsta  (frlca  L\)  cam&«a  Wendi,  Eric. 

lilba. 
8  rdbra. 
CoreDtnrcrMa  Lodd. 
itepbneTOra. 
munduU  X.MlEf . 

%  m^Jor  Lodd. 
peUJkdda  Andr.  Heath. 

S  riibn  H.  Wob. ' 
pne'gimu  2?or.  Co/. 
2coccineaJ7.  Wob. 
CeriUDoU  (frlca  X.)  uroeoUrli  Hori.  Kew.  Icon. 

«      .  *«•  881 

?  artlcuUrU  SkmU  MiU. 
E'otasic  SebAna 

Efica  SeddnAaurdnlla  Aodr.  Hwth. 
8flS8c«. 
Sldtea. 
4  minor. 
£rlea  aulirgent. 

barbiU  Andr.  Heath. 

Sm4|or. 
Boopland/cfna  Bot.  Cob. 
?  cftfra  ifof .  Cki6. 

8  splcAta. 
cerintboldet  Bot.  Hag. 
1  miUor  H.  WobT 

8  minor  H.  fVob. 
n4na  H.  fVob. 

deo&ra  Andr.  Heath. 
depr^sM  Andr.  Heath* 
moOlstima. 
/■ersdluta. 

Silba. 

Srikbra. 
propendenc  Andr.  Heath. 
pabcfceni. 

1  mlijor  H.  Wob. 

2  minor  H.  Wob. 

9  T^ma  H.  Web. 
qi]juirld6nu 
reflcxa. 

Srilbra. 
riibeos. 
•  peduncuUrli  Sal. 

▼iic&rja  Hort.  Kew.Icon. 

3'Ifndrlca. 
varfelUa  Zocftf. 
S^Uda  Bot.  Cab. 
acamita  if iMlr.  Eeaih. 
trirUUb  3r2^a6. 
Earflepb  ffrlca  L.)  ilbent  ito<.  jfov.  fig.  883.  Hsr 

Uc£caba  ilm/r.  ^€aa. 
EarystMa  (^Ica  Z..)  triceps  ito/.  Cab.  fig.  883. 
GypMc^Ui  (frlca  L.)  nucUllbra  8m.  Icon. 
Lopli4uKira  (£rlca  L.)  dlblca  Jmfr.  A<>aM.  fig.  884. 

3  minor  H.  Wob. 
3  m^jor  Hort.  Brit. 
Limprotls  (frlca  L.)  calycloa  ilntfr.  Heath,  fig.  685. 

8  mMor  H.  Wob. 
Facbysa  (£rlca  /..}  bfccans  Bot.  Mag. 


PaM 

Syrlng5dea  (iTrlca  L.)  abiettna. 

?  claTsflbra  Don's  Mill. 
CDl6rani  Bot.  Reg. 
coDclnna  Andr.  Heath. 
discolor  Andr.  Heath. 
elata  Andr.  Heath. 
EwercfiM  Andr.  Heatb. 

8  gl^ra. 

8  specidsa. 

4  longifldra. 

Splluaa. 
Linnsofia. 

S.  linmeSldes  Andr.  Heath. 
S.  persplcua  Hort.  Kew. 

8  lup^rba. 
iinnsdoldes  Andr.  Heath, 
persplcua  Wendl.  Eric. 

8  n&na. 
radi&ta  Andr.  Heath. 

3  discolor, 
simpliciflbra  Wendl.  Erie. 
spic&ta  Andr.  Heath. 

3  p&lUda  H.  Wob. 
tublflbra  Andr.  Heath. 
vestlta. 

1  filba. 

8  Incamkta. 

3  purpurea. 

4  rftsea. 

5  fdlgida. 

6  cocclnea. 
7iatea. 

8  mut&blUs. 

9  ilegans. 

App.  V.  List  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Specimens 
of  exotic  Heaths,  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh ;  with  their  Di- 
mensions, §-c.,  as  taken  from  the  Plants, 
I  ^t/t  July,  1636.    -         -         .         .   1094 

App.  VI.  Culture  of  the  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  Species  and  Varieties  of  EriceiB  belong- 
ing to  the  Group  Ericees  normiUes.    -  1094 


§  ii.    Anorome^djs^. 

•       «L— J     -*     t-    Ar 


-  1105 


1077.  1105 


IV.  ANDRO'MEDyi  L.  «. 

The  Andromeda. 

Polifolia  Buxbaum. 
Andromeda  sp.  L. 

1.  joolifolia  L.  n.     Europe  fig.  889.  1106 

The  Poly-leaved-Andromeda,  or  Moorwort. 
^hododhtdron  poltfdlium  Scop. 
WiU  Rosemary,  Poly  Mountainy  Marsh 

Citttis,  Moortcort,  Marsh  Holy  Rose. 
Andromede,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

yarieties  n.    -         -         -  1106 

1  angustifoiia  Lodd.  n.  fig.  890. 

2  ericoides  a. 

3  grandiflora  Lodd  n.    fig.  891. 

4  latifolia  Lodd.  n.     fig.  892. 

5  minima  «l 

6  revoluta  Lodd.  n,    fig.  693. 

7  sc6tica  n. 

8  stricta  tL 

2.  rosmarinifolia  PtirM.  tt.  Newfoundland 

1106 
The  Rosemary-leaTed  Andromeda. 
A.  potifdlia  MiclMc. 
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V.  CASSrOP^  D.  Don.   «.-J       '"^ 

1077.  1107 
Thb  Camiopb. 

ifndr^MKda  $p.  L.  «t  Pall. 


1.  Aypnoides /}.  Don. 

The  Hnmum.llke  Cuilope. 
Andr 


1    N.  Europe 
fig.  894.  1 107 


IndrdmetU  hffpnoides  L.  Ste. 

2.  tetrag6na  D.  Don,  n.  — J    N.  America 

fi£.895.  1107 
The  foar-comered-AroncAed  Casuope. 
Andr^medA  tetragbma  L. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Ctut^ope  not  yet 

introduced.        -         -  1107 

C.  lycopodl^Sldes  />.  Don, 

Andr&medB.  lyeopodioiiet  PalL 
C.  «ricdldes  D.  Don. 

Andrdmeda.  ericoidet  Pall. 
C.  Red6wftkU  G.  Doa 

ylnifr^/iMida  ReddtnkA  dam.  d  AoUsdU. 
C.  MertensMTiMi  G.  Don. 

Andritned^  MerietuHruk  Bongard, 
C.  fastigiiita  D.  Don. 

Andr&medtifa$tigidta  Wall.  Fl.  Par. 

AndrdmedA  cnpreMS0rmii  Wall.  MSS. 

VI.  CASSA'NDR^  D.  Don.  «. 

1077.  1108 
Thb  Cabsandra. 

AndrOmedBi  tp.  L.  and  otlien. 

1.  calyculata  X>.  2}on.  n.   North  America 

fig.  896.  1108 
The  calyculated  Canandra. 

Andr&meda,  calyculuta  L. 

FarieOeen.    -         .         .  1108 

1  ventricosa  Sinu.  n. 

S  latifolja  Lodd.  n. 

3  nana  Sitne,  tL 

2.  (c.)  angustifolia  G.  Don,  n.    N.  Amer. 

fig.  897.  1108 
The  narrow-leaTed  Cauandra. 

Andr^meeUk  caiyculdta  ^ai^[ustifdlia  Ah. 
AndrdmedA  anxtati^'a  Purab. 
AndrdmedtL  crQpa  Desf.  et  Link.  ' 


VII.  ZENOBU  D.Don. 


1077.  1108 


Thb  Zbvoria. 

Andromeda  tp.  Mlchz. 


1.  apeciosa  2?.  i^ofl. 


Jk    Carolina 

fig.  898.  1109 
The  mowfjlowered  Zenobla. 

AftdriimedA  *pecid$a  Michx. 

farieties  Am         -         -  1 109 

2  nidda  Purth.  m  jt    fig.  899. 

3  puWenxl^nU  Punk,  A  .«  f.  900. 

Andr&meda  pmleenMnta  Bartr. 
AndrdmedA  CMtbk^dUa  fi  Vent. 
AndrdmedA  tpeciAsa  var.  y  glaAca 

Wats. 
Andrdmedi^  deaSbtUa  Lindl. 
Andr&medM.  oedta  Soland  MSS. 

VIII.  LYO  N/^  Nutt.  !if  •  »  j»  «. 

1077.  1109 
Thb  Lyokia. 

Andrimed^  tp.  L.  and  various  others. 


A.  Letteet  evergreen. 

1.  femiglnea  Nuti,  m    N.  America  1109 

The  rvMf4ooUng  Lyonia. 

AndrSmedtL/errtigineei  Walt. 
Ajtdr&medtLferrngjinea  fifruHeita  Mlchz. 

2.  rfidda  iVr«/^.  A    North  America   1110 

Lvonla. 
AndrdmedA/errtiginea  WfUd. 


t 


The  rigid-leaved  Lvonla. 


Andr^nudtk  ferrugknea  I  arboriteent  Mz. 
Andr^medtk  rigida  Pursh. 

3.  margin^ta  D.  Don,  a.    North  America 

fig.  902.   1110 

The  marginated-leaved  Lyonia. 

AndrAtnedtL  margfndta  I>a  Ham. 
Andrdmedtk  cortScea  Wllhl. 
Andr&meda  Ihcida  Lam. 
AftdrdmedA  maridna  Jacq. 

Variety  &      .         .         .   1110 
S  ri^bra  Lodd.  n.    fig.  900. 

B.  Leoees  dedduout. 

4.  raariana  D,  Don,  m     North  America 

fig.  903.  1110 


The  Maryland  Lyonia. 

Aitdr&medA  maridna  L. 

Variety  Jt 

S  obl6nga  Swt,  .a 


.  nil 


The  brancfav  Lyonia. 
Andromedk. 


5.  racemosa  D.  Don.  A  N.  America  1111 

The  racemose-ylotMred  Lyonia. 
Andr^^medti  racemdta  L. 
AndrdntedA  panieuiata  Walt 

6.  arborea  D.  Don.  t    N*  America  1111 

The  Tree  lyonia. 

Andrwieda  arbbrea  L. 

7.  panicul^ta iV^^ A  N.Am,  f.904-.  1111 

The  panicled-^otMred  Lyonia. 
Andr&rnedti  panicniata  L. 

8.  talicifolia  Wats.  A  N.  Am.  f.  905.  1111 
The  Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

9.  fronddaa  Kutt,  A     N.  America    1112 

mia. 

\fnmddea  Pursh. 

10.  multifidra  Wati,  m     North  America 

fig.  906.  1112 
The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

11.  capresefolia  Wats.  A   North  America 

fig.  907.  1112 

The  Goat-WiUow.loaved  Lyonia. 

App.  !•    Douht/tU  Spedee  of  Lythtim  not  yet 

introduced,        -         -  lllS 

L.  rfaombBldUis  O.  Dom. 

Andrdmudt  rk«mhaUUI$  N.  Da  Ham. 

IX.  LEUCCTHO^  D.  Don.  a  «. 

1077.  1113 

Thb  LbucotbAb. 

Andrdmedti  tp.  of  authors  pravioudy. 

1.  axiUkris  D.  Don.  m     North  America 

fig.  908.  1113 

The  axiUary-roMtuM  Leooothoe. 
Andrdmeda  axilkirit  Solandcr. 
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VarUtym      ...  HIS 

3  longifolia  m 

Andr&medA  kmgUWa  Purah. 
AnOr&wte^  Waheri  WiUd. 

2.  spinuldsa  G,  Don,  m.    North  America 

fig.  909.  1113 

The  tfballoae-tooik4ea9ed  LeucotbSe. 
jtndr&meA  nhud^a  Punh. 
Amar6med»,  CMbm\  Wait, 

3.  acuminata  G,  Don,  m  North  America 

fig.  910.  1113 
Tte  Mmnhuike-Jeaved  LeucothSe. 
AndrdmedM,  acumindta  Ait. 
Andr6medai  liidda  Jacq. 
Anih-&med^  '^OfpuUfUia  Lam. 
Andrdmeda.  reticmidto  Walt 
AmdrdmedSLfitrmoshiima  Bartr. 
Andr6meiULUt^riHa  Micbx. 
Pipe-^em^wood^  Amer. 

4.  floribunda  D.  Don,  tk  North  America 

fie.  911.  1114 

Tite  numerous-flowered  Leucothoe.' 
Atidr^maiaifioribilinda  Lyons. 

5.  spicata  G.  Don.  m  N.  Am.  f.  912.  11 14 
The  §piax»-racemed  LeucothSe. 

Antb'^medA  spieAta  Wats. 

X.  PrERIS  D.  Don,  ±      -  1077.  1114 
Tbb  Pibris. 

Amdrdmeda  ap.  WalUob. 

1.  ovalifolia  Z>.  Don.  1    Nepal  f.  913.   1115 

HatfTil  1— lid  Phrii. 

Amirtmtdm  c^rieUa  Hua.  MB8. 

App.  L    Half-hartfy  Speeiet  of  P^Sria  not  ytt 

inirodtieed,         -         -  1115 

P.  AnahM  A.  Am. 

Wan. 


p. 


XI.  PHYLLODOCE  Sal.  •-  i. 

1077.  1115 
Tbb  Phtllodocb. 

Andr6medBi9p.  L. 

JfensAsia  ip.  S warts  and  Smith. 

1.  imSbWA  Sal  m.    Europe  f.  915.  1115 

The  Tew-leered  PhTttodooe. 
Meii»eila  aenJea  Sws. 
Andr^imedk  oeerUea  L. 
Andr&mediL  taxtffHia  PaU. 
Brloi  aerUea  WUld. 

2.  ^mpetrifiSraiis  D,  Don,  t^  N.  America 

fig.  916.  1116 

The  Bmpetrum-like  Pbyllodoce. 
AfoMWtMa  en^tr\/6rmit  Sm. 

XIL  J)AB(KCIA  D.  Don.  n,  1077. 1 1 16 

Tbb  Dabcbcia. 

Erica  ap.  lAn. 
Andr^tntdn  ap.  Lin. 
MenaUUiia  ap.  Juss. 

1.  fiolifolia  D,  Don,  «.      Ireland 

fig.  917,  918.  1116 
The  Foty-leBTed  Dabosda. 

Amdr6mtdak  Dabc^da.  Lin.  Sgai. 
Ef^ea  DaUe^eim  LM,  ap. 
If  nmisia  Dabai'dA  Dee. 
Erictt  ktbtmka,  fc,  Ray. 


D. 


Wall. 
D.  Don. 
Off.  914. 
Thanb. 


Psf* 

MenxU^  p^ifhlia  Juss. 
yaoefninm  cantdMenm  Hnds. 
JrisA    Whoria,    Cantabrian  Heath,   Saint 
J}abeoc*a  Heath. 


Fariety «.      - 
8  fldre  &lbo  Stot, 


-  1116 


XIII.  y^BUTUS  Comer,  f     IlJ  » 

ii»-J    -  .        -  1077.  1117 

Thb  Abbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 
Andrdchue  Clus. 
Afrbutua  ap.  L. 
Arbotuiert  Fr. 
Sandbeere.  Ger. 
Abbairo,  Ital. 

1.  CZnedoIr.l  A  S.Europef.919.  1117 

The  Unedo  Arbutas,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

L'Arbouaier  commune  Arbouaier  dea  Py- 

rhUea,  Fraiaier  en  Arbre,  Tt. 
Erdbeereartrge  Sandbeeret  Get. 
Komady  Mod.  Greek. 

VarieHes.  1  m      .         -  1117 

1  llbus  Ait,  ±   m 

2  riiber  Ait,  t  m 

3  pldnus  Ait,  m 

4  schlzop^talus  tfi 

5  integrifoliuB  Sima,  tt 

6  crispus  m 

7  sallcifdlius  * 


2.  h^brida  Ker, 


The  hybrid  Arbatns. 

A.  utdraehnoidea  link. 

Variety  f.  ft 
2  Milleri  f  « 

A.  Milleri  Mayea. 


1  m      Hybrid 
pi.  192.  fig.  920.  1119 


-  1120 


3.  ilndr&chne  Xr.  i  Levant  pi.  193.     120 

The  Andrachne  Arbutus. 
A.  integrifdU'a  Lam. 
Andr(£hne  Thofphrdati  CIma. 
Andrdehne  Park.  Theatr. 
Adrachng  of  Tbeophrastus. 
Andrachla,  Mod.  Greek. 

Farietiea        -         -         -  1130 
l.With  serrated  leaves  Toum. 
2  With  large  oblong  firuit,  Tonm, 
S.With   large  compressed    fruit, 

Ttmm, 
a  serratlfbUa  fig.  891  t  tl 

A.  ttrraUfVimtioU. 

4.  procera  DougUu,  ft  N.  America  1121 

The  tall  Arbutas. 

5.  tomentosa  Punh,  ft  N.  America  1 122 

The  downy  Arbuttus. 

Arotoatdphyloa  tomentbaa  Lfaidl. 

Variety  m     -  -         -  1122 

2  nilda  Hook,  et  Am,  ft 

6.  densiflora  H,  B,  et  Kunth,  ftuJ     Mexico 

1122 

Tha  danMly^ofvcnd  Axbatui. 

App.  L    Hardy  Spefiea  of  A'rbutus  not  yet 

introduced,         -         -1122 

^.iHOiilMUL. 

A.  McndteM  Panh. 

A.oatdtaUB 

ArebitUrhi^  eorMfttta  Uadl. 
^.  i^aAca 

Arrtat<4p*y/oi  gtaaf  Llndl. 
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App.  IL  Half-hardy  Specie*  of  A'r^nUut,  1 1 22 

A.  peCioUirls  H.  B.  tt  Kunth. 
A.  fhmu  UMk.  H  Am. 
A.  sal>pte<4a  H.  B.  H  KmtA. 
A.  toMUH.  B.  d  Kumtk. 

A»  BgfTPIpHfO  M 

XIV.  i<RCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adant. 

Jtt.     .        -  -1078.1123 

Thb  Bearbbhrt. 

t;Va-i/r*fDod. 
A'rbuhu  ep.  L. 

1.  irVa-iirsi  Spreng,  JU    Europe 

fig.  923. 1123 

The  common  Bearbeny. 

A'rbutus  ITva-irsil,. 

A'HnUus  huxifoUa  Stokes. 

ITtm-f&niXiuxtfdlia  Sal. 

il«ir  berriea,  Bear-whorOe-herriet,  Eng. 

Barentrambe,  BarenbeerCt  Ger. 

Beerenduuif^  Dutoh. 

/^  Basserole.  Fr. 

CTHra  iTOrzo,  Ital. 

rTva  df  0«o,  Span. 

Uva  de  Urta^  rort. 

Uva-urst\  In  works  of  most  old  Botanists. 

2.  alplna  Spreng,  -*     Europe         -  1123 

Tne  Alpine  Bearberiy. 
Afrbutu*  alpina  L. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Speciee  of  Aretoitdphyloa 
not  yet  introduced,    -  -  1 124 

A.  MimUa  B.B.ti  Knntk, 

AnJr^medAltdifMs  HvnA. 
A.  i^utctMCfW  H.  B,  tt  Kumlk. 
A.  punirRM  B.  B.  tt  KwA. 
il.aotfkerlO.  Don.        _ 

A'rtetHf  ptfufVM  Hook. 

XV.  PERNE'TTY.4  Gaud.  ai-J  t. 

1078.  1124 

Tub  PBBMBTTTil. 

1.  mucronata  Gaud,  f^  Terra  del  Fiiego 

fig.  924.  1124 

The  niucronate.2fa»M  Pemettya. 
K'rbutm  mucnmhia  L. 

2.  pil6sa  fiJ.  Don.     Mexico  -        -  1124 

The  pilose,  or  hairy,  Pernettya. 
K'rbuttu  pildsa  Gr^h.    • 

App.  L  Hardy  Species  of  PemStty%  not  yet 

introduced,         -         -  1125 

p.  mlcroph/IU  Gaui. 

A'rimtuM  mitro^fila  Font. 

A'rhuhu  werps/ltifbtU  Lam. 
P.  jmdnita  O.  Don. 

^arfntaierfii  M.yr*liiU«  Lam. 

App.  ii.  Half  hardy  SpecUt  of  PemSttytull25 

p.  tmiwtTifZtlUi  Gaud. 

A'rimhu  emmdrifUta  Uodl. 
A'rhdtu  p^Hita  Willd. , 
if  iirfr^M«(b  empcfr(/Mte  Lam. 

P.  pbmils  Ooiut.  •  L-J 

A't^MfM  panufaPon*. 
P.  CaTuiUattM  ti.  Dm. 

AmdrdmudM.  prottrdta  Cat. 
P.  MirpilfMt  O.  Dom. 
P.  clUirto  D. 


2.  MoZfon  Pursh.  «,  N.  Am.  f.  926.  1 126 

The  Shallon  Gaultheria. 


App.  L  Half 'hardy  Spedee  ofGauUhh^  1 126 

G.  frMtandMlina  D.  Dm.  2  1— J 
O.  " 
A' 


d.yWteraw  D.  I>on. 
L'rtafitf  \mrifma  HMnil. 


XVI.  GAULTHE'R7i4  L.  ««-  i, 

1078.  1125 
Thb  GArLTBBKiA. 

1.  proc6mben8  L.  %t    North   America 

fig.  925.  1125 

The  procambent  Gaultheria. 

Partridge  Berry,  Mountain  lea.  Spring 
Wimer  Green,  Sm. 


App.  ii.    Hardy   and  half-hardy   Specif  of 
GaukhhiA,  not  yet  introduced.     -  1126 

G.  munmalBriOVlM  O.  Dam. 
G.  dlUta  Cham,  el  Sekledd. 
Several  odMr  Specie*  * 

XVII.  EPIGiBrA  L.  jfc,      -  1078.  1126 
TaB  Epiojba. 

JILenUqdvm  Miehx. 

May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  repens  L.  %f    North  America   -  1127 

The  creeping  Epigsea. 

XVIII.  PHALEROCA'RPUSG.DoH. 

jft,      -        -  -  1078.  1127 

Thb  Phalbrocarpvs. 
"WacchUwm  L. 
GauUhknn  Purtk. 
0*yc6ccu$  Nutt. 
A'rbutui  huxx. 

1.  #erpyllitblia  G,  Don,  iu  N.  Amer.  1127 

The  WUd-Tb]rme.leaTed  Phalerocarpus. 
Vaccfnium  hiepidulum  L. 
GouiihMA  wrpyliifiOia  Pursh. 
A'rbtttusJU^6mus  Lam. 
0*yo6ceue  kispiduhu  Pers. 

XIX.  CLE'THRAL.  ta  •  •«-!  »i-J 

1078.  1127 

Thb  Clbthba. 

CueUiria  R.  et  P. 

1.  fllnifolia  L,  m    N.  Amer.  f.  927.  1128 

The  Alder-leaved  Cletbra. 

C.  aintfdlia  9ar.  *  denuddia  Alt. 

2.  (<x.)  tomentosa  Lam.  a     N.  America 

fig.  928,929.  1128 

The  downy  Clethra. 

C.  ahnflUiajS  puUeeene  Ait. 
C.  incana  Pers. 

3.  (a.)  paniculata  Ait.  *  N.  Amer.  1 128 
The  pantcled-jfoveracf  Clethra. 

4.  (a.)  acuminata  Michx.  M     N.  America 

1128 
The  acuminated-ZeavAf  Clethra. 
C.  montina  Bartr. 

5.  (a.)  BCdbra  Pere,  A  North  America  1128 

Thavoagh-leavtd  Clachra. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Clethra.   1129 

C.  aitteM  i<ft .  A  lJ    Og.  980. 
C.  feRVfttnaa  Jl.  ef  P.  A  lJ 


Tinua  oeeidemtatTL. 
Other  •paetas  of  ClMura 


App.  I*  Half-hardy  Genera  hdonging  to  the 
Section  "EHcea  and  §  Andramedett  of  the 
Order  Bricdcea.    -         -         -         -   1129 

Agaif ite  taxlfMia  O.  Oon.  A  iJ 
Andi-dmeim  biufif^a  Lara. 
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Sect  11.  Ahodo^ucs. 
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.  1129 


XX.  J2HODOD£'NDRON  L.  A  m  m 

«.  «.-J  jk  ju  -     1078.  1130 

Trb  Rbododrndbon,  or  Bote  Bay. 
Axdlea  sp.  of  authors. 
BJborfdraL. 

ChanuerhododindrM  Toora. 
Bkododatdiron^  Fr.,  Ital.,  and  Span. 
A^baltamt  Ger. 

§  L  P5iitj«iaii  D.  Don.  A  ft  «.  cl-J  1131 

I.  p6iiticiim  X.  A  Pontusfig.  93K  1131 
Tba  Pontic  Rhododendron. 

VcaietieaA  «         .         .  llsi 
S  obtiksiim  Wat9,  m 

3  myrtifoUuin  Lodd,  » 

4  Smithti  Swt  m 

5  Lowtt  GarcL  Mag.  ft 

6  azalebides  ft  ft 

R.  axaleoidet  Desf. 

R.  p.  tubdedduum  Andr 

Subwrietyjm   ft 
i2.  p.  a.  odoratum  Zodtf.  Cat. 

Nursery  VarieUe$. 


—gMtfftlhun 

MwatifiMliiin 

iKilUuiim 

ccMiMAllum 

OKTuMiccns 

oonMjTtiiiii 

cxiranm 

fl.  pitne 

ibLa6x«l* 

Amdteim 
Iflftrnm 


-  1181 
-1131 

-  1131 
-1131 
•1131 

•  1131 

-  1131 

-  1131 

•  1181 

-  1131 

•  1131 

•  1131 

•  1131 

-  1131 

-  1131 

•  1131 

-  1131 

-  1131 

•  1131 

-  1131 

-  1131 

•  1131 
.  1131 

•  1131 

•  1131 

-  1131 

-  1131 

2.  m&ximum  L.  ft  N.  Amer.  f.  932.  1 134 

The  largest  Rhododendron. 

Varieties  ft    -         ..         .  lisi 

2  £lbttm  Jlort.  ft 

3  h^bridum  Hook,  ft 

'SLfrdgram  Hort. 
R.  hgMdum  Lodd. 

3.  fm.)purpureum  G.Don^m  N.  Am.  1 135 

The  parple^flotaered  Rhododendron. 

R.  majHrnum  ypurpkreum  Punh. 
R.  pdHHcmm  maeropk^Umm  Lodd. 

4.  P6nhtt  G.  Don.  ft  North  America  1135 


JntcmMium 
KatantoTfl'iMi 
nacroph^Uuni 
alviHaiin 
obtfamm 
MgiaaHiin 
wifwn 
«aUdAUun 
ibOe 


5.  catawbiense  Michx.  ft  North  America 

fig.  933.  1135 
The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

Varieties        ...  1135 

2  Russelli(2n«in  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.ft 

3  tigrlnum  J7or^.  ft 

6.  cfarys&nthum  L,  n.    Siberia      -  1 135 

The  golden-flowered  Rhododendron. 
R.  qffUmdie  SaUsb. 


7.  cauc&sicum  Pail,  it    Caucasus 

fig.  934.  1136 
The  Caucaiian  Rhododendron. 

Varieties  mn.       -  .  1136 

2  stramlneum  Hook.  a. 

3  pulch^imum  LindL  ft 

4  Noblednwn  Hort  ft 

8.  puDctatum  Andr,  ft  North  America 

_  fig.  935.  1136 

The  dottedJlfmr«ii  Rhododendron. 

^'/erruginettm  vor.  mhnm  rers. 

R.  mintu  Michx. 

R.  ptmetiUum  vor.  nthmt  Wats. 

Variety  ft      .         .         •  1137 
2  majus  Ker.  ft 

9.  ferrugfneum  L.  «-  Eur.  f.  936.  1 137 

The  nuty4eaved  Rhododendron. 

Variety  -         .         -  1137 

9  iUbum  Lodd.  n. 


JO.  (?f.)  hirsiitum  L.  n. 
The  hairy  Rhododendron. 
Variety 
2  Tarieg&tum  n. 

11.  setosum  D.Don.  tL«J 

The  Mrtiy  Riiododandrai. 
A.  maoK^thyUam  D.  Am.  ft 


fig.  937.  1137 
-  1137 

Nepal    -  1137 

•  1138 


§11.  Leplpherumjy.Tkm,  Mm.   t I    nsg 

12.  lappdnicum  Wahl.  JU-J     N.  Europe 

r^  ,  fig.  938.  1138 

The  Laphmd  Rhododendron. 

Axdlea  lapp6nica  L. 

Axdieaferrugitiea  Hort. 

13.  dailricum  Z.  jft    Siberia  f.939.  1138 
The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

Variety  n.      ...  1139 
S  atroYirens  Ker.  n. 

Alcpidtoun  vraB.  .  .  j,jg 

5  iii.  ChanuBdsius  D.  Don.  iU  -  II39 

14.  camtsch&ticum  Pall.  A.  Kamtschatka 

^  „  fig.  940.  1139 

The  Kamtschatka  Rhododendron. 

15.  ChamsecfstuB  L.  jl  Eur.  f.  941,  1139 

The  Ground-Cistus  Rhododendron. 

§  iv.  Pentanthhu  D.  Don.  ft      II39 

16.  flkyum  G.  Don.  (  Az^ea  pontica  L.)  ft 

Levant        -  .  fig.  942.  1140 

The  Pontic,  or  common^  Azalea. 
Axdiea  p6nttca  L.  Sp. 
AxdlM  arbdrea  L.  Sp.,  ed.  1. 


Varieties  and  Hybrids. 

A.  p.  8  Aba 

Sanrtfntla 
4  crookte 
3  ciiprM 
6  iUmmM 

Saldoa 

lOoeliroMioa     • 

11  pAlida 

12  tiioolgr 

k 


-  1140 

•  1140 

-  1140 

•  1140 

-  1140 
>  1140 

•  11«0 
■  1140 
.  1140 
.  1140 
-1140 


1 


xc 
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17.  nudifldnim  7\nr.  (Aztdea  nudiflora 
L.)  m    N.  Amenca  fig.  943.  1140 

The  naked-flowered  Axalea. 
Azutea  nudiflHra  L. 
Axdiea  pericl§fmendlda  Mlchx. 
Tke  Ameriean  HoneysmeUe. 
Uanf  FUfwens  WOd,  or  ^rigkt,  Bornqf- 
ntcUe,  Amer. 

V€trieiiet  and  Hjfhridg    -  1141 

1  coecineum  D.  Don,  A 

Axdiea  «.  coednea  Slrnt. 

2  riktilaDs  D,  Don.  A 

Aadlea  ».  r^Ukms  Ait. 
Axdiea  feric^menoides  HuOam 
Punh. 

3  c&nieum  D,  Don.  A 

Azdlea  n.  cdmea  Alt. 
Axdiea  p.  cdmea  Punh. 

4  iUbum  D,  Don,  A 

Axdiea  n.  alba  Alt. 
jlxd/fa:p.  d/Aa  Alt. 

5  papilionaceum  JD.  2>(m.  A 

Axdiea  p.  papiliondcea  Punh. 

6  partUum  D.  Don.  * 

Axdiea  p.  partUa  Punh. 

7  polyandrum  D.  Don,  ft 

Axdiea  p.  pofydndra  Punh. 

8  GorenuzfiKM  D.  Don.  A  f.  944. 

9  rikbnim  Lodd.  A 

10  exlmium  D.  Don.  A 


A.  T. 


Varieties  and  Hpbridt,  according  to 

Lodd.  Cat. 

Sflbaotr&bn 

•  1148 

Sumema 

.  1142 

4  bliiida                            ... 

•  114S 

6  otfrnca 

.  114t 

.  114S 

7  Cobdnia 

1142 

8  ooloriM 

■  1148 

•  oantpieiiA 

■  1142 

10  critpa 

.  1148 

11  c&mulm 

■  1142 

IS  discolor 

1142 

13  (utiffi&U 

■  1142 

14  flurepUno 

•  1142 

lA  flOrida                          ... 

•  1142 

16  glob6Mi 

■  1142 

17  gnndUltea 

18  Inckoa 

•  1142 
■  1142 

19  liifauTiita 

■  1142 

aOmiribili* 

•  1142 

SI  montkiui 

-  1142 

SSochroleteB 

■  1142 

SSpAIUda 

•  1142 

S4  p^dtes 

•  1142 

■  1142 

SB  jwnoijnicBOHn 

•  1142 

S7  parpnxiaccns 

-  1148 

5M  iMurpiiiraa    .                .                ■ 

■  1142 

S9HMa                                     ■        flj(.946 

.  1142 

SO  ruMniiiiA 

■  1142 

SI  rnblcAiMU 

■  1142 

3S  rtbra 

•  1142 

SS  rjifli 

•  1148 

34  rfttiUai 

-  1142 

SSaadtfaa 

-  1148 

90  StADuIlflft 

'  1142 

37  ilelUU 

•  1148 

88  trfoolor 

•  1148 

89TkrU 

■  1148 

40  TuMMtis 

-  1148 

41  Twkfchta 

•  1142 

4X  nnloolor 

■  1148 

43t4oltoM 

■  1148 

18,  bicolor  G.  Don,   (A.  (n.)  bfcolor 

Punh.)  A     Carolina  -         -  1142 

The  two-coloureddifow^eid  Azalea. 
Axdiea  bicolor  Purth. 
Axdien  n.  bicolor  Alt. 

19.  calendulaceum  Torr,  (A.  (n.)  calen- 

dulacea  Michae.)    A       Carolina 

fig.  946.  1142 

The  M»T\go\d'Jlotoered  Azalea. 
Axdiea  calenduldeea  Mlchx. 
Axdiea  nudifldra  var.  oocdnea  Ait. 


Fane 

FarieHt$  A  .  .1142 

2  Mort^t  Swt.  A 

3  AUgidum  Hook,  A 

A.  c.  filgida  Hort. 

20.  candscens  G.  Don,  (A.  (n.)  canes- 

cens  Michx,)  a    Carolina   -  1143 

The  caneacent  Azalea. 

AxeUea  caiUioem  Wdbx. 

21.  viscosum  Torr,   (A.  viscdsa  L.)   a 

North  America    •    fig.  947.  1143 

The  clammy-Jtowered  Axalea. 
Axdiea  viscdea  L. 

Farieties  A  -  -  1143 

3  omatum  Swt,  A 


Varietiee  and  Jfybridt, 
Lodd,  Cat. 

A.  Farieties. 

A.  T.    8  AIM 

3  cdnw 

4  dMlbkta 

5  peoiciUiita 

6  pne  OCX 

7  puMtoms 

8  varfaKkta 

9  TltUts 

10  viola  «d6Ee 


B.  H0bridis  aliaelerinses. 

raised  at  High  Clere. 

11  amoePlui 

18  acdnku 

13  aurtew 

14  bulUMi 

19  oUodtedron 

16  caloodnrpbe 

17  C«t6nfa        . 

18  cbaiMm 

19  coocfnmiMfbiUi 

80  endoe^moa 

81  cftprcpsi 

82  UoTtete 

83  HcxtiertiAiM 

84  impcrktris 

85  inclna 

86  iauninodtem 
87Mpida 

88  ochrotoftca 

89po(ldU 

30  pdotica  Botmnd 

Mxapia. 
81  polcUlU 
SSregiliB       . 
33  rtigens 
84  tliinlfl6ia 

C.  S0brida  btlgioa.    Hybrids 

inBelgimm. 

35  Ante 

86  tflbO  BlCDO 

37  amiHlia 

38  onunlntlaa 

39  anKBoiMliiui 
40didciM 

41  lun^Abans 

48  «nribiU>  »M*frM 

43  Udndlda 

44  caleadnUkccaglobtea 

fmigiiJi. 

Kip^iba. 
45cdidin 

46  ooeeliMa  nadxtou 

47  ooBciima 

48  oorftjcaiis 
49erteca 

AO  cmenSifc 
51  cAurea 

dlba. 

41 


to 


1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 


-  1143 

-  1143 

•  1143 
.  1143 

-  1143 

•  1143 
.  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 
.  1143 
.  1143 

-  1143 
.  1143 
■  1143 

-  114.*! 
.  1143 
-1143 

-  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  114S 

•  1143 

raised 


1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 
1143 


-  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 

•  1143 


tfobtea. 
r6bra. 

S3  d^ccuhortteuia 
34  dulcMe 
65  electa 

56  clegandMima 

57  ezquMta 

58  Femlckti 

59  flamboyantc 


•  1143 

-  1143 

•  1143 

•  1148 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 

-  1143 
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61  tUrm     - 
fiSglMjiiBAndi 


minor. 
fiS  GvlMmiu  piimiM 
Mltfhrtiacocctftia 

Cocilueu. 

85  incantiaa  m^zinu 

66  1«pid» 

67  16tca  raliielbida 

68  magafflem 

G9  mwritima  fDomikta 

70  niai4ta 

71  mMbiUi 

79  mixta  triAmnhant 

73  Mfaftte^ 

74  moitivfi 

75  B«^«i  61tn 

76  ndBlfa 

77  BtfrituL. 

78  mritku 

79  tfpUniA 

80  onlua  pflUds 

81  pictBriLu 
SapdatkagioMM 

konlnk. 
Moolor 

88  

85  panic«tt 

86  ri6oq«il 

87  TtRbtt  MlRkS 

on  MctmnHnns 

89  risida  Incamkta 

90  iDbteta 

91  jTblm  asrfada 

flUva. 
9i  nibrteiku 
93MBCiiin 

94  iifSiail 

95  wrira 
96spccl6w 
97  BMctarfi 
96^>Knda« 
99i|il«idlda 

100  nipht&rca 

101  Miptfrba 
108  McBter  JaeMtf 

103  txidmBhaas 
IM  varti^ta 
lOA  Tcn4aU 
106 
107 
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22.  glaucum  G,  Don.  (A.  (v.)  glauca  Ph.) 

m     North  America     -        -  1144 

The  gianoaoM-lfaved  Azalea. 
Axoiea  gloAca  Punh. 
Auiiea  tiscdsa  mar.fiorihGnda  Alt. 

23.  hfspidum  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  hfspida  Pk.) 

A    North  America  fig.  948.  1144 

The  hispid  Azalea. 

Axiiiea  MsjMa  Porsh. 
Jlxi^ea  9i$cdta  var,  glauca  Alt. 

»4.  nStidum    Torr.    (A.   nftida   PA.)    A 
North  America       -  fig.  949.  1 144 

The  iliouj-leaved  Azalea. 
Jxdtea  iUtida  Pursh. 

25.  specldeum     G.  Don.    (A.    specidsa 

WiUd.)m   N.  Amer.    f.  950.  1145 

The  sbovj  Azalea. 

Jzdlea  speei&ta  Wflld. 
AKdleacoedtteaJjodd. 

26.  arbordscens   Torr,    (A.  arbor^cens 

Pursh.)  m    North  America     1 145 
The  arboreicent  Azalea. 

JatUea  arborisceiu  Punh. 

§  ▼.    RAod^ra  D.  Don.  t  _j  m^  1145 

27.  i^hoddra  G.  Don.  (i?hod6ra  canaden- 

sis L.)  ja    N.  Amer.  f.  951.  1 145 

The  CanaAi  Rbodora. 

ILModdra  eanadinsii  L. 


I  Page 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Rhododendron 

{and  Azalea).       -         -  1146 
)  i.  Bodram.  1  _J    •  ^ 
A.  Species  abreadsf  introduced  into  British  Gardens' 

26.  arboreum  Smith,    1  .^       Nepal 

fig.  951.  1146 

The  scorlet-^hteered  Tree  Rhododendron. 
ILpurpireum  Hamllt.  MSS. 

Varieties  and  Hybrids  t  ^  1 1 46 

1  sanguineum  lAndL  t  ^ 

2  rdseum  Sfpt,  £  ^ 

3  nWeum  Swt  1  ^ 

R.  dibmn  HamUt.  HSS. 
R.  a.  ft.  nheis  D.  Don. 
^  B,.a.dlbumWall. 

4  ciDnam^meum  1  ^ 

R.  cinnamdmeum  Wall. 

5  veniistum  D.  Don. 

Other  Varieties  and  Hybrids  (^  R. 
arbdreum  and  other  hatf-harOu 
Species  .  -  11^ 

A.  a.  aliodcrteN.    fig.95S. 

29.  campanulktum  D,  Don.  m  _t    Nepal 

fig.  953.  1147 
The  bell-shaped^/lotMred  Rhododendron. 
Jt.  barMitum  TToll.       .  .  .  .        .1148 

n.  mjUaAeom  lioSd.         -  .  .  .  iim 

n.  mictum  LoSd.       -  .  ...  1148 

B.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 

JC  ftnn6nim  WaU.  •1148 

iMlnaailAUom  ftrfr.  -1148 

3 11.  Pogondnthum.  n. 

30.  anthopogon  D.  Don.  «.     Nepal 

954.    1148 


S  ill.  Tsuisdtsi  D.  Don. 
•i_J   J«i_J  n-i_j  Jk  ft« 
A.  Indian  ha^-hardy  AauUeas  in  BrUish  Gardens. 

31.  indicum  Swt.  (A.indicaZ.)  «i_J  China 


The  bearded-flowered  Rhododandmo. 
R.  anmSUeum  WaU. 


The  Indian  A  xalea. 
A»dlea  (ndiea  L. 


iig.  955.   1 148 


Varieties  and  Hybrids  *  i 

2  phoeniceum  Don*s  Mill,  il  i. 

AMdiea  indiea  ^i»nUm  SwU 
Analta  Itdifiitla  fJnenitm  Hook. 

3  fibre  pleno  ft  i    I 

AiSilea  indiea  jTplhu  Hook. 

4  fedlfMlum  fig.  9.*^.  m  il 

R.  Udirmmm  Donl  MIlIT'^ 
A.  i.  dtba  Lindl. 
A.  iedifAHa  Hook. 
R.  tetudmlhum  Bunge. 

5  pdlchrum  Don's  Mill,  ft  i_J 

A.  i.  pilthra  TLaru 

R.  Miehrum  Swt. 

R.  ).  far.  Y  ffm/thii  Siwt. 

6  ignescens  Swt.  ft  \ | 

A.  i.  itfnAcem$  Han. 

7  aurantlacum  G.  Don  ft  i_J 

A.  i.  auramhaea  Moit. 

8  IQteum  Swt.  ft  i I 

A.  L  Ndta  Hort. 

9  spathuUltum  Blum,  ft  i_J 

A.  t.  apaikvlAia  Hon. 

10  grandlflorum  Bhan.  ft  \ | 

A.  i.  grtmdifiAra  Hoit. 

11  angustiiolium  Blum,  ft  |_J 

A.  i.  angusiifdHM  Hort. 

12  floribfindum  Blum,  ft  i I 

A.  LJloribinda  Hort. 

13  Daniels /anicm  ft  ij 

A.  i.  DameUlkDM  PSkom. 

14  lateritlum  ft  ij 

A.  i.  latrrOia  Lmdl. 

16  TariegiLtuin  Blum,  ft  \ | 

A.  i.  variegUa  Undl. 

16  speci^Bum  D.  Don.  ft  i_J 
A.  i.  tvtdAta  Hort. 
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32.  sin^nfle  Swt.  (A.  sinensis  Lodd.)  m  uJ 
ChinA  -         -      fig.  957.  1149 

Tha  ChincM  Azalea. 

AUlta  ri»6uU  Lodd. 

Varietin    and    Hybrids     ilLJ 
jfc  1^        .  .         -  1149 

2  flayescenf  Stat.  A  i_J 

A,  t.  9  JIaMteciw. 

8  macrSiithiun  D{m*s  Mill,  Jk  i_J 
iladiM  maenfHAa  Bunffe. 
R.  flifaiw  D.  Don  M8S. 


A.  ivtlciilUnm  D.  Don  M8S,   tt  cJ 
Amtlta  TtticulMa  Hart. 

R.  F&irera  Tate,  .f  lJ 

R.  decf&mbena  JD.  i>Mi  MS8.  -A 
i&iaiM  dectfmbeM  Hurt. 


flff.  958.  IIAO 
.  1150 


B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yet  hUroduoed. 

A.ackbnim  Z)M'«  Jri//.  iil_J  •  -1150 

AMiktem  MObnu 
R.  mdxiMwn  Thnnb. 

JI.  macnmktain  G.  Dtm.  ^i^  -  ^50 

AsAUa  muteranMa  Blum. 
P  R.  Ud{fdlUtm  lA.  i.  dOa  Uadl.). 

a.  Baxmixud  G.  Don.  •  l_J  •  '  *  >**<* 

B.  mdlUs  O.  Doa.  <&  lJ  ■  ^"^^ 

AgdUa  mHUU  Btum. 

«.  LoureMAaa  O.  Don.  •uJ  *  •  ^^^ 

AaUea  ptmatMa  Lanx. 

S  It.  Propagation  and   Culture  of  the  ka^f-hardy 
Species  af  BAododindron  and  AxdUA. 

XXI.  YiMlMIA  L.  •  Jt  «.   1078.  1151 

The  Kalhia. 

American  Laurel. 

1.  latifolia  L.  m    N.  Amer.  f.  959.  1151 

The  broad-leaved  Kalmia.  _    _     ^  ,, 

Mountain  Laurel,    Calico    Bush,   CaUco 
Flowery  Amer. 

2.  angustifolia  L.  m  N.  Am.  f.  960.  1 158 

The  narrow-leaved  Kalmia. 
Sheep  Laurel,  Amer. 

Variety  m     -         -  -  1152 

2  ovata  Pursh,  * 

3.  glaiica  AU.  «.    N.  Amer.  £  961.  1 152 

The  glaucous-feavcd  Kalmia. 
K.  Tpolifdlia  Wangfa. 

Variety  n.  -  -  1152 

2  rosmorinifolia  Pursh,  a. 

4.  cuneata  Mkhx.  -a    N.  America  1 152 

The  wedjje-sbaped-feaivd  Kalmia. 

5.  hirsuta  WaU,  m   N.  Am.  f.  962.  1152 

The  hairy  Kalmia. 

a:,  citi&ta  Bartr. 

XXII.  MENZIE'S/i^  Smith,  a 

Thb  Mbnxibsia.  1078.  1152 

1.  ferruglnea  Sm,  *  N.  Am.  f,963.  1153 
The  TMMij'flowered  Mensiesla. 

Af .  urceoldris  Sallsb. 

2.  globularia  Salisb.  *   N.  America  1153 

The  ttMxalaX'flowered  Menzleria. 
M.  Sfnithli  Michx. 
Axdlea  pildsa  Lam. 
M.  pildsa  Yen. 

XXIII.  AZA^LEA  D.  Don.  -* 
ThbAzalba.  1078.  1153 

Azdlea  procismbens  L.  and  many 

authors. 
LoiseleHrla.  Desf. 
Chammlidon  Link. 


Pace 

1.  procumbens  L,  ^    Britain  and  North 

America        -        -    fig.  964.  1154 
The  procumbent  Axalea. 

XXIV.  LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pers,  «. 

Tbb  Lbiophtllum.  1078.  1154 

Amm^rsine  Punh.  ^ 

Fischers  Swart*. 
hidum  buxifUium  Berg. 

1.  ^hymifblium  Pers.  o-    Korth  America 

fig.  965.  1154 
The  ThTme-leared  Lelophyllum. 
Ledum  buxif(AliumBeTg. 
JAdum  XJtymifdlium  lam. 
Lidum  terpyl!ifdiium  L'H§rit. 
AtHmprsine  huxifilia  Pursh. 
Sand  Myrtle,  New  Jersey. 

L.  prottritum  tt.       -  -  -1166 

Atmn^rsine  prostrdta  Swt. 
Ammyrsine  LyhnX  Swt. 

XXV.  LEDUM  i.  m  «.      1078.  1155 

Tbb  Lbdum  . 

1.  pal6stre  Zr.  tt.   N.  Amer.  f.  966.  1155 

The  Marsh  Ledum. 

l^dum  silesiacum  Clus. 
Rosmarhsum  ^Mstre  Cam. 

Variety  SL  -  .  1155 

2  deciimbens  AU.  n. 

2.  latifblium  AU.  m  N.  Am.  f.  967.  1 155 

The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tree. 
L.  greenlandicum  Rets. 
L.  paliistre  Hichz. 
Labrador  Tea,  Amer 

3.  canadense  Lodd.  n.  N.Am,  f.968. 1156 
The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Sect.  III.    Faccinie^jb  D.Don.    1156 
A  m  mCD  m\^  a— I  t.  la.  iu  % — I 

XXVI.  TACCirNIUM  L.  a  m  mZD  j, 

n.  1L.  S i  -     1078.  1156 

Thb  Whobtlbbbrr'c. 

Vltis  idoTa  Toom. 
AireOe,  (Fr. 
Heidelb^re,  Get. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous.  A 

1.  Myrtillus  L.  m  Europe  fig.  969.  1156 
The  Llbtle-MyrtleJ!£te  Whortleberry,  or  common 

Bilberry  t  or  Bleaberry. 

Variety  js  -  -  1 157 

2  b^LCcis  HLhis  js 

2.  uligin6sum  L.  ^  Europe  f.970. 1157 

The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry. 
MyrtUlus  grdndis  Bauh. 

3.  angustifolium  Ait.  js    N.  Amer.    1158 

The  narrow  .leaved  Whortleberry. 
V.  MyrtUlus  Mlchx. 

4.  csespitosum  Michx.  m  N.  Amer.  1 158 

The  tufted  Whortleberry. 

5.  gal^zans  Michx.  js     N.  America       1158 

The  Uale^ike  Whoitisben;. 
V.  gaU/Urmi«  Smith. 

6.  ten^Uumilf/.  J*  N.  Amer.  f.  971.  1158 

The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

V.  pennsylv&nicum  Lam. 

Variety  -  -  1159 

7.  Agustrinum  Michx.  js  N.  Amer.  1159 
The  PrlvetpUke  Whortleberry. 
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8.  ptilidum  AU.  Jt    North  America  1159 

The  pale^iMrHi  W^oitlebcny. 

9.  arbdreum  Marsh.A  N.  America  1159 

The  Tree  Whortieberry. 
V.  dilfitum  Alt. 

10.  stamfneumL.ji  N.  Am.  f.972.  1159 
The  AMf -itamened  Whortleberrr. 

V.  damn  Furth. 
V.  elevdtum  Banks. 

VarUty  Jk      ...  1160 

2  iUbum  H.  B.  et  Kunih,  jt 

1 1.  dumdum  AU.  m  N.  Am.  f.  973.  1 160 
The  bochy  Whortleberry. 

Y.Jronddium  Michz. 
V.  kirUtlum  Alt. 

Variety  Jk      -         -         -  1160 
2  hikmile  Wiatt.  m 

12.  corymbosum  L.  a     North  America 

fig.  974,  975.  1160 
The  corymbote-^fouF^cil  Whortleberry. 
V.  ama^iutm  Ait. 
V.  dUomdrpkum  Mlchz. 
V.  elevdttim  Hort. 
V.  SIbum  Lam. 

Varieties  A    -         .         -1161 
2  Tlrgktum  Ait.  flk   fig.  976. 
3ftuG4tuin  Aft.  m  fig.  977. 

y.yhrmdMM  Andr. 

V.  cArMhon  Wata.,  not  of  Ait. 

4  angttttifoUuin.  A 

V.  rirs^tam  wtr.  «^gMt(/Wt«im  Wita. 

13.  albiflorum  Hook,  A     N.  Amer.  1161 

The  white-flowered  Whortleberry. 
V.  dtium  ham.  ? 

14.  marianum  Wais.  * 


The  BCeryland  Whortleberry. 
odd. 


North  America 
fig.  978.  1162 

, r. 

V.  maritdndicum  Lodi 

15.  grandiflorum  Wats,  Jt  North  America 

%.979.  1162 
The  greet-flowered  Whortleberry. 

16.  dong^timi  fTo/y.  A    North  America 

fig.  980.  1162 
The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

17.  minutifl6rum  Wats,  Jt      N.  America 

fig.  981.  1162 
The  minute-flowered  Whortleberry. 

18.  jriabrum  Wats.  A  N.  Am.  f.  982.  1162 
The  glabroot  Whortleberry. 

19.  irondosam  L,  a      N.  America  1163 

The  firondoce  Whortleberry. 
V.  gtaiU:um  mchx. 
Blue  Tamglet,  Amer. 

Variety  A     .  -         -  1 163 

2  veDiistum'  Ait. 

V./r(mdd$um  var.  0  Umceolaium 
Farsh. 

20.  resindsum  Ait.  m  N.  Am.  f.  983.  1 163 

The  reateoiu  Whortleberry. 
Andrdmeda  baccdta  Wang. 

Varieties  M    -         .         .1163 

2  rub^scens  Pursh.  jt 

3  lut^sceoB  Pursh.  js 

Black  Sea 

fig.  984.  1163 
The  Bear'a  Orape  Wboftleberry. 


21.  ilrctostaphylos  L. 


PaM 

22.  (?A.)  />adir6iiura  ^i.  A      Madeira 

fig.  985,  986.  1164 

The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's  Grape  Whortle- 
berry. 

V.  A.rctostdphylos  Andr. 

V.  maderinseljirik. 

V.  caucSsicum  Hort. 

V.  ^^adifdUum  caucdticum  Hort. 

B.  Leaves  evergreen. 

23.  caracasinum  II.   B.  et  Kunth.    aO 

South  America      -  .         -  1164 

The  CuaccM  WhorUebeny. 

24.  ntisideeaL.  n.  Europe  f.987.  1164 

The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry. 
YUis  idte^'a  riibra  Cam. 
The  red  WhortUberry. 

25.  (y.)bMi6S6\\\imSalish,n.  N.America 

fig.  988,  989.  1165 
The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 
V.  brack^oerum  Mlcbx. 

26.  myrtifolium  Michx.  « IN.  Am.  1166 

Th«  MyrUa-lesTed  WhorUcberry. 

27.  nftidum  Andr.lL  N.  Am.  f.990.  1166 

The  gloasy-^avo;  Whortleberry. 

28.  crassifolium  Andr.  t^  N.  America  1166 

The  tbick-lnvtd  Whortlebcny. 

29.  ovatumPi/r*A.A  N.Am.  f.991.  1166 
The  orste-leavcd  Whortleberry. 

30.  canad^nse  Richards,  n.   N.  Am.  1166 
The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

31.  AfyrsinJtes  Michx.  a.  N.  America  1167 

Tha  Mjttiiw-Uke  Whortlebon?. 

Varieties  n.    .         .         -  1 1 66 

2  lanceolktUB  Pursh.  n. 

3  obtiisus  Pursh.  tt. 

32.  humifiisum  Grah.  fc.   N.  America  1167 

The  tnUlng  Whtatlebanr. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Vaccinium  not  yet 

introduced.        .  -  1167 

V.  Chamimbmis  Bansara. 
V.  M^rtmtuCbam. 
V.  oraUfbUum  SmUk. 
r.  porrifblium  SnniA. 
V.  «aliclnuni  Outm. 
r.  cjUndr4ccum  Smith. 
V.  eonffrtum  H.  B.  tt  KtntA, 
V.  obttttom  Purth. 

App.  ii.     Ha2f.hardy    Species  of  Vacdnium 
not  yet  introduced.    •       -  1  i  67 

V.  ranialfltenm  B.  B.  tt  Kmmth, 

V.  hfTtam  Thumb. 

V.  calycinum  SmUh. 

Y.XsucUhXujnThmmb. 

V.  dltktutn. 

V.  fedifbUum  Poht. 

V.  flgriblinilnni  H.  B.  et  ibmUk. 

V.  IcucAnthimi  Chan. 

V.  Tillbiani  SmUh. 

V.  SchlechtcndUiUt  O.  Dm. 

V.  adibnun  AM. 

r.  monttoum  PaU. 

V.  eireuin  FvrH. 

v.  radculbtum  9ituih. 

V.  pcnduUflbrum  Oa»d. 

y.  mlcrophtUnm  Ktrh.  JUinwdt. 

r.  dantktum  Smith. 

r.  •mpetrifblium  B.  B.  et  Kumlh. 

V.  yenmiidet  H.  B.  et  Kwfftb. 

r.  acQininhtam  B.  B.  et  Ktutth. 

r.  alatcrnOidea  B.  B.  el  Ku$ith. 

XXVII.  OXYCO'CCUS  Pers.  «.  t. 

1078.   1168 
The  Cranbbrrt. 

yaechutan  sp.  of  L.  and  others. 
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1.  pal68tri8  Pen,  )U  Europe  f.  992.  1168 

The  Marsh,  or  common^  Cranberry. 
0.  vulgdris  Purah. 
0.  europaf\ts  Nott. 
\accinnim  Oxpc^ccui  L. 
Vaccim'um  Ojtvedeau  var.  m  rmaUfitUtu 

Michz. 
Vacdnia  palAtirit  Ger.  Emac. 
Otycdccum  Cord. 
Mossberrie*^      MoorberrieSt     Fenberrieg^ 

Marskworti,      WkorUeberrieit      Corn- 

berries^  Ens. 
AireUe  eatmeberge,  Fr. 
Gemeine  MooteUeret  Ger. 

8.  macToc&rpuB  Pun/uU  North  America 

fig.  993.  1170 

The  large-fruited,  or  Ameriamy  Cranberry. 
Vacctmum  maerocdrpum  Ait. 
\acanittm  hitpUmium  Wangh. 
Vacdnhun  Osyedceusfi  oblongtfdUus  Mx. 

Variety  %.      -         -         .   1170 

S  foliia  vari^^tis  Hori,  %m. 

"Waednmm  maerocdrpum  JbL  var, 
Lodd. 

3.  er^ctus  Pursh,  it  N.  Am.  f.  994.  1171 

The  erect  Cranberry. 

yacdmum  aytkrocdrpum  Hx. 

App.  I.  Genera  of  £ncdoe<e,  of  vAtcA  U  ap^ 
peart  doubtful  if  any  hardy  ligneous  ^peciee 
have  yet  been  introduced,  -         -  1171 

I.   BRYA'NTHUS  GmeL  t.  -         -  1171 

Tiu  BBVANTim. 

AitdnimttdA  «p.  L. 
MentUaiA  SwarlK  and  Pur$h. 
BHm  jp.  Thunb. 

1.  Gm^llnt  D.  Don.  f^     Kamtschatka 

fig.  995.   1171 

Omelin^i  Bryonthoa. 

Jfauj^da  brydnAt  Svattx. 

Amdt^medt,  brydntAa  L 

Erien  htyintha  Thunb. 

BrydtUhma  ripena  urpytUfbUa^bre  vtee  Omd. 

2.  Stellert  D.  Don.  lU  Nortli-west  America 

fig.  996.   1172 

Steller'k  Bkjmthu. 

Anirdmeiz  StMerlknR  Pall. 

JViMsJMa  t$t^rififnmtM  Pnnh*  but  not  oTolhas. 

CladoUiAmmu  pyrolBBflbnu  Bamiard,  •  117S 

P^rolafnUiedta  EachachoTu. 

App.  II.     Half  hardy   ligneous     Species    of 

'Eificuceoi.         -         -   1172 

I.   ENKI^'NTHUSI.o«r.  ai-J      -  1172 

Tub  EinciAirrni's. 
Mdadbra  Sal. 

1.  quinqueflonis  lAmr,  Ai_J      China 

fig.  997,  998.   1172 

Tlw  fiTe-flowercd  BnkUuithiu. 
B.  retieuldhu  Ltedl. 
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B.  blflteaa  Lour.  ■  lJ 
Vlrcya 

Bc&ria  Humb.  «  Bonp.  il  ij 

B.  glcdca  Hwmb.  tt  DMip.  A  ^J 

B.  racemJMa  IViif.  CW«.  iHuJ 

0.  panietUMa  MIcbx. 
Rymcniinthcs.iamSntca  fi/mn. 
(JatlnMtfceta  MixlfbUa  H.  B.  et  Kimth 
Thkbaddid  cordifolia  H.  B.  H  Kumtk 
CavcndlRhtii  luSbilb  Undi. 
Agap^te*  D.  Am 
Certtoft^ma  grandlfl^n  R.  H  P. 


1173 
1175 
1179 

1173 
1173 

1173 
1178 
1173 
1173 
1173 
1173 


App.  III.  Of  the  CuUtvation  of  ike  Hardy 
"Ericacea,  including  the  Laying  out  and 
Planting  of  an  Ericacetum,     -  -   1173 


Symplocos  afnlca  Ker.  A , 
S.  cratiBgUdca  BmtdU.  M 


_J    China  2  ip.    fig.  1007. 
lJ    NefMd. 
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I.  STTUAX  L.m      -        -  4  sp.  1187 

Thb  Stobax. 

Alibocifier^  Fr. 
Sioraxt  Ger. 

1.  officinale  L.  «    Syria  fig.  1008.  1187 

The  officinal  Storax. 

LagomeUa^  Modem  Greek. 
Sturax  katamnesj  Andent  Gredu 

2.  grandif61Iuin  AU,  A     North  America 

fig.  1009.  1188 
The  large-leared  Storax. 
S.  qfficindUt  Walt. 
S.  grandifidrum  Michx. 

3.  laevigatum  Ait,  n     South  Carolina 

fig.  1010.  1188 

The  nnooth-fea«a(f  Storax. 
S.  octdndrmn  L'Herit. 
S.  glubrmm  Cav. 
S.  Ue^ve  Walt. 
S.  americdmum  Lam. 

4»  pulverulentum  Michje.  A  Virginia  and 

Carolina        -        •  fig.  1011.  1189 

The  powdery  Storax. 

S.  law^dium  Curt. 
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Halesiacesd.  f  m 
I.  HALE'S/ii  Ellis.  ±m    -   3sp.  1189 

Thb  Haussia,  or  Snowdrcp  Tree, 
HaUHey  Fr.  and  Ger. 

1.  tetrdptera  L.  t     South  Carolina 

pi.  194,  195.  fig.  1012.  1190 
The   four-vinged->W»*/«tf  Halesia,  or  eommom 
SnotPdrop  Tree. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree,  SiieerBeU  Tree,  Amer . 

2.  (t.)  parviflora  Michx,  1  *     Florida 

fig.  1013.  1190 
The  small-flowered  Halesia. 

3.  dlptera  Zr.  1  a  Georgia  and  Carolina 

fig.  1014.  1191 

The  two-wlnged->Vvi<ed  Halesia. 


SapotdcecB,  1191 

x  1  to  *  • 

I.  ARGA'NIA  Roem.  et  Schultes.  t  • 

1191 
Tbb  AaoANiA. 

Siderdxylon  tpindnan  L. 
L* Argon,  Fr. 
Eisenhobt,  Ger. 

1.  Sider6xylon  Roem,  et  SchuUet.  *    A 
Morocco        -        -  fig.  1015.  1192 

The  Iron-wood  Arganta. 

Sidrr6xj/lon  tpmosum  L.  Sp.  &c. 
EL^odendron  A'rgan  Retz. 
"Rhdmnus  pentaphulhu  Jacq. 
BMmn%u  etculus  L.  Syst. 
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II.  irUMELlA  Swartz,  t    tO    * 


Pane 

1192 


I  Binbry6pteris  KiUti  L.  f  lJ  Japan. 
D.  chinintia  Blume* 


Pace 


Tbs  Bchbua. 

A^chrat  n,  Lin. 

Siderdxykm  sp.  Lam.  and  others. 
Ckrvsoph^ltum  sp.  Aubl.  and  others. 
Eockstaum,  Get. 


1.  fycioldes  Crortn, 


I  A     Carolina 
fig.  1016.  1193 
Tlie  Box-tboro'llke  Bumella. 

Siderixylan  lycfdidea  Du  Ham. 

S.  Ut^te  Walt. 

JjficSSkdet  tp,  Lin.  Hort  Cliff. 

2.  redii^ta  Fenf.  A     Georgia  -         -1193 

Th»*tf""**'  *-■"•*"*  Bumella. 

flMtiitiyton  raeUiuiriMi  Michx. 

3.  tdnax  WUld.  S  Carolina  f.  1017.  1193 

The  tough-^nmcftc'd  Bumella. 

B.  eitnftmhjfUolda  Parsb. 
SiderwyUm  tknax  L. 

8.  cffH ortcm  Walt. 

8.  ekryaiwiMlSida  Michx. 

Ckrytoph^Oum  caroUnin$e  Jaoq. 

C.  fftmnm  Jnis. 

4.  knugindsa   l^iA.    A         Carolina    and 

GeorgU  ...         -  1194 

aUtriaaloH  kmmgMnm  Mldu. 
8.  ttmmm  Walt. 


Lam. 


fi    f 


OledcecB. 


.   1197 


Sect.  L    Otr^ivM.    1197,1198 


I.  LIGU'STRUM  Toum,  5   ± 


Thb  Pritrt. 

TVoAie,  Fr. 
JtatHUfeidet  Ger. 


1]98 


1.  vulgare  Trag. 


S  1      Britain 
fig.  1019,1020.  1198 


5.  oblongifdlia  iVictf .  S     N.  America    1194 

TheoUoog-Ieavad  Bnmdla. 


EbendcecB.  1 194 

11  IlJ  •a 

I.  DlOSPrROSi.    «  1    li-3   •a 

1194 

Thb  Datv  Plitm.; 

E'datttf  Comm. 
Guaiacina  Tomm. 
Piaqmeminierf  Fr. 
IkUtelnfiaume,  Ger. 

1.  Zrdtus  Zr.5  Caucasus  pi.  196, 197. 1194 

The  Kmropcan  Lotoft,'  or  common  Date  Plum. 
PteudoMut  Matth. 
GvalimckxM  patavhm  Toum. 
HalitmL^tmm  ViUe,  Wood  itf  Life,  Pock- 
woody  Bastard  MenifHWOod,  Gerard. 
Date  of  Trebitonde. 
Plaqueminiert  Fatuc  Lotier,  Fr 
ItaUamiscke  Datteifffiatune,  Ger. 

2.  virginiana  L.  t     North  America 

pi.  198, 199.  1195 
The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Pertimcn. 
Gualacina  Catesb. 

Variety  -  -  1196 

8  diilcis  Prince's  Cat. 
Forenum*s  tweet  Pershnon. 

3.  (y.)  pubeacens  Pursh.  1  N.  Am.  1 196 

The  &nmyUea9ed  Virginian  Date  Plum. 
D.  9irgmidna  var.  Michx. 

App.  I.    Other  Spedee  of  "EbeJidcetB,   1 1 97 

Dlon»trua  aoguidfMia  Lodd.  Cat. 
Z>.  IMflJa  LoStf.  Cat. 
D.  Iddda  Lodd.  Cat.  t  North  America. 
D.  MabSla  Boxb.  m  O  Fhllip  bUnds. 


The  common  Prlret. 

L.  germdnicum  Bauh. 
Prtm,  Prim-print. 
Puinc  blanc,  Fr. 
Qemeine  Raintoeidey  Ger. 
Ligustro  OUvella,  Ital. 

Vdrietiee  t   •  •  -         .  1199 

2  leuooc4rpu2n  A 
The  white-berried  Privet. 

S  zanthocdrpum  A 
The  yellow-berried  PriTet. 

4  chlorocdrpum  A 

The  green-berried  Privet. 

5  sempervirens  11  A     fig.  1018. 
The  Italian^  or  erergnefay  Privet. 

L.  italicum  Mill. 

6  variegatum  A 

The  varieg^ted-leaetfd  Privet. 

7  angustifoliuxn  A 

The  narrow-leaved  Privet. 

2.  spickum  Hamilt,  A  a  1  1      Nepal 

fig.  1022.  1201 
The  spik&A-Jlowered  Privet. 
^   L.  nepaUnse  Wall. 

L.  toftctfo/dfum  Herb.  Lamb. 

L.  nepaUnse  var.  gldbrmH  Hook. 

3.  mcidum  AU.        fig.  1024,  1025.  1201 
The  ahb^bag-leavcd  Privet,  or  Wax  Tree, 

Variety  ...   1201 

2  floribiiuidum  DomUTs  Cat, 

App.  i.     Specie*  of  Ugustrum  not  yet  intro- 
duced. .         -  1202 

£.  Oxdtm  lamr.  A    China. 
L.  Japtfnknin  TAimA.  A    Jiyan. 
X..  Ia/<f()llum  Vltm. 

L.  puMtoois  IToU.  A    Burmoe  Empixc. 
L.  biaedeoUtain  D.  Am.  A    Nepal. 

L.  JapiMeiiin  Hamilt. 

Vau^na  bnuUotiUi  Herb.  Lamb. 

II.  PHILLY'REA  Toum. 
Thb  Phillybba. 

Fitaria,  Fr. 
S(««n^md^,  Ger. 

1.  aiigusti£5lia  L. 


1198.  1203 


Italy  and   Spain 

fig. 1025.  1203 
The  narrow-leaved  Phlllyrea. 
P.  obRqua  Tenore  Syll. 
P.  mkaia  Tenore  Fl.  Neap. 

Varieties  it   ...  1204 

2  lanceoUta  Ait.  A 

3  rosmarinifdlia  Ait.  A  fig.  1026. 

4  brachiata  Ait.  A 
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2.  media  L, «  S.  Europe  fig.  1027.  1204 

The  intermediate,  or  kutce-leaved,  Phillyrea. 
P.  latifdb'a  var.  t  midia  Lapeyr.' 
F.  ImuirifbUa  Mill. 
P.  ke'vit  Tenore  Syll. 
P.  latifbUa  var.  a  liguatrif^a  Poll. 

VarieHesm    -         -         -  1204 
S  Tlrgkta  Ait.  M 
3  AuxiR>Ua  Ait.  A 

S.  (m.)rigustrif61ia  AiU  U  S.  Europe  1204 
The  Privet-leared  Phillyrea. 

4.  (m.)  p^ndula  Ait  m  S.  of  Europe    1204 

The  droonlnir-AraiiMcd  FUlljna. 

5.  (m.)  oleasfolia  Ait,  «  S.  of  Europe  1204 

The  OUtc-Im^mI  PhUljno. 
p.  mMa  8  Alt. 
P.  racnndia  Link. 

6.  latifblia  L.  •    S.  Eur.  fig.  1028.  1205 

The  broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

P.  lattfdlia  fi  serrdta  Poll. 
P.  la^fifUaQ  Ten.  Fl.  Neap. 
P.  $pinb9a  Ten.  Syll. 
P.  tatifdUa  /3  tpinbsa  Seg.1 

7.  (1.)  lae^is  AH.  m     South  of  Europe 

and  North  of  Africa    -  -  1205 

The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

P.  latifbUa  var.  a.  WOU.  Sp. 
P.  la^fblia  Mill.  Diet. 

8.  (1.)  obUqua  AiU  •     South  Europe  1205 

The  c>bU4ue4(A«<f  PhlllTna. 

P.  UtifMa  y  Wllid.  Sp. 
F.JUJdcra  Link. 
TkUl^na  11.  aua. 

9.  (I.)  spinosa  MiU.  •     8.  Europe  1205 

The  •piny,  or  HoUu-leaeed^  PhiUyrea. 
T.  Utc^/Mia  Willd.  Enuro. 
P.  latifblia  /3  spinbsa  Willd.  Sp. 
P.  kUffdlta  longifblia  Link. 
VhiU^rea  i.  CUis. 

III.  CHIONA'NTHUS  L.  It  m  1098. 

1205 

Tbb  Snow-Flowbr,  or  Fringe  Tree. 
ChionantAe,  Ft.'. 
Schneeblume,  Ger. 

1.  virglnicaX.  «      North  America 

%  1029,  1030.   1206 

The  Virginian  Snow-^ower. 
Snoufdrop  Tree^  Amer. 
Arhe  de  Neige,  Fr. 
Sckneeblume,  Ger. 

Varieties  A  -  -  1206 

2  latifolia  Cateeb,  A 

C.  V.  montdna  Pursh. 

3  angustifolia  Ait,  Hi 

C.  trifida  Moench. 

4  maritima  Pureh.  A 

C.  marUima  Lodd. 

App.  I.   Half-hardy  Ugneoue  Species  of  OUd- 
ee€B  belonging  to  the  Section  Oleina.    1207 
il-J     t-J     AL-J 


0^«s 


otaldra|i. 

KdWtiw,  Pr. 

Pitpwla,  lul. 
ferragtoea  Air.    fi^.  1058. 
obUqu  i«ir. 
ftuiJl&Ua  Ait. 

Subvarietia  most  esteemed  in  France. 

I.  OllvlcT  pleuicur. 

O^/ra  crumiomttirflia  N.  Da  Httn. 
t.  Olivier  k  FroU  arrondi. 


OVm  •vhafrica  N .  Du  Ham. 

'  de  Lnoguek 
OVm  n^nar  fmcHtna  N.  Dii  Ham. 


3.  OliTier  de  Lac 


cuTop«e*a  L.  tj_J 
O.  (M€dMter  HoffmaiiMin;. 
O.  europ^a  eammknU  Ait. 
O.  ajftv^f**  ^^ll* 

O.  e.  latlTa  t  V_Jfi«.  ICWL 
O.  «aM«a  nomnanaegg. 
O.  atropd^i  Mlchx. 


Subvarieties. 


o.  e.  >.  1 


latSblio. 
M«p(tN*<a  Milt. 


4.  OllTier  k  petit  Fniit  rand,  W.  Du  Ham. 
b.  OUvler  de  Solon,  N.  Du  Ham. 

6.  OllTter  amygdalin. 

O^lra  aMmfdidliiia. 

7.  Olive  Plchofine. 

O'Im  oMtffl^  N.  Dtt  Ham. 
Pignala,  lial. 

0.(Kc«kail«.  2l_J  '*» 

0.am«lcknaL.  *lJ  flg.  10S4.  1S08 

O.  frlgrans  TAmi*.  *  uJ  *    <^-  ^O^^-  >^0* 

O.  G»p«ntl«£..  ikuJ  -  l«08 

O.buxif oHaJSm. 

Sect  II.   Srsi'HaBAt   a    -  1198.  1208 

IV.  SYRrNGA  L.  •       -     1198.  1208 
Thb  Lilao. 

Lilac  Toum. 
Lilas,  Fr. 
FVeder,  Ger. 

1.  vulg^uns  Ir.  A    Persia  fig.  1036.  1209 

The  common  Lilac. 

Ltlac  vulgaris  Gsrtn. 
Pipe  Pritel^  Pipe  Tree. 
Luas  commun^YT. 
Gemeiner  Flieder,  Ger. 

Varieties  m  -  •   1209 

1  casri^lea  Ous,  Ik 
The  common  blue  Lilac. 

2  oioUcea  Ctirt.  A 

The  common  purple  Lilac. 
Scotch  Lilac 

Sllba  A 
The  common  white  LUac. 

4  mba  major  Lodd.  Cat.  A 

5  iiiba  plena  A 

S.  p^iM  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  n!kbra  Xodd.  Cat.  A 

7  rikbra  major  Lodd.  A 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  Josikas^a  Jacq.  A       Transylvania 

fig.  1037,  1038.   1201 

Jo8ika*8  Lilac. 

3.  p^rsica  L.  A    Persia   fig.  1039.  1211 

The  Persian  Lilac. 

LUac  mhtor  Moen^. 
Lilac  p^M'ca  Lam. 
Lilas  de  Perse,  Fr. 

Varieties  k    -         ■.         -   1211 

'^2  6Xh&Lodd.  Cat.  A 
The  white  Persian  Lilac. 

3  lacmiata  Lodd.  Cat.  A  fig.  1040. 
The  cut-leaved  Persian  Lilac. 

S.  capitita  Gmel. 

Lilas  a  Feuilles  de  Persil^  Fr. 

4  calvifolia  Lodd.  Cat.  A 

4.  rothomagensis  Renault.  A      Rouen 

fig.  1041.  1212 
The  Rouen  Lilac. 
8.  dhbia  Pers. 

LiMceum  rotkomaghue  Renault. 
S.  media  Dum.  Cours. 
LHas  Varin^  N.  Du  Ham. 
S.  chinAuis  WUld. 
S.  sibirica  Hort. 
The  Siberian  Litae,  Hort. 
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rartetie$  m    -         .         -   1212 
S  Ltlas  Royal,  Sotu,  Jard,  A 
S  saug«aiia  Mt^rt.  A 

Liias  saujgi,  Fr. 

?  S.  eoceinea  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  ehtnensis  ritbra  Lodd.  Cat. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Syringa  not  yet   intro- 
duced. -         -  1212 

a.  Bbmi  wma.  &>.  lois. 
&  vOloM  rmu. 

?  LwMnin«fa^taM  Lour, 

V.  FONTANE^S/i4  Labill.  A  i 

THS  FONTANBBIA.  1198.    1213 

I.  j9h]llyreo!de8  Lahill.  A  f      Syria 

fig.  1034.   1213 
The  Phmyrea-Uke  Footaneda. 

RlftbfatMpfaM  FM/.       ....  itia 
flynngk  witprtMn  Thunb. 
Ulac  fVfyMM  Lam. 

Sect.  III.   Fraxikie^^.  i  A   1198.  1213 


A  1198. 1213 


VI.  FRA'XINUS  Toum.  5 
Tm  AiH. 

Frine,  Fr. 
Escke,  Ger. 

A.  LeqfUtt  broody  emootk  or  shining  on  ike  upper 
Swiface.    Natives  of  Europe,  ^ 

1.  exc^ior  X.  !^      Europe 

pi.  200,  201,  202.    fig.  1044.  1215 
The  taller,  or  eommon^  Asb. 
F.  apitala  Lam. 
F.  rottr^ta  Guu. 
F.  Cyrntcf  Scop. 
F.  er6sa  Pen. 
F.  critpa  Bosc. 
Le  Frine,  Fr. 

Aescke,  Esche,  Ger.  and  Datch. 
.4«ir,  Dan.  and  Swed. 
F^aasino^  Ital. 
Fresno,  Span. 
Freixo,  Port. 
Ja«,  Jocea,  Jonen,  Rasi. 
.£«r.  Sax. 

Farietiee  X   -         -         -   1214 
S  p^ndula  ^t<.     pi.  203. 
The  pendoloiu,  or  weepings  A»h. 
pendula  var.  S 
7^  Coumen  Ask. 

3  Klncaimue  X 
The  Klncainiey  Ash. 

4  aiirea  fTiTbl  ± 

The  golden-dorlreii  Aih. 
F.  akrea  Pers. 

5  aiirea  pendula  *i 

6  criapa  £ 

F.  erispa  Bate. 
F.  oUrotrlTAM  Detf. 

7  jaspSdea  r£2Z(f.  £ 
The  striped-barked  Aah. 

8  purpuHisoens  Descemet.  t 
The  iMirple-teriirerf  Ash. 

9  argentea  Desf.  It 

The  inTer.«m(jpeii-lfaw«r  Ath. 

10  li^tea  ¥ 

The  yeUow-ei^-j;e'4^lfletf  Ash. 

1 1  erdsa  Pers.  S 

12  borisontalis  Derf.  1 
The  horixontal-6raficik^(f  Asb. 

13  ▼emicon  Detf.  ^ 
The  wsaieA'harked  Ash. 


14  verrucosa  pendula  ^ 

15  ndna  Zoc/c/.  Cat.  It 
The  dwarf  Ash. 

F.  e.  Mtmilis  Hort. 

16  fungosa  Lodd,  Cat.  It 
The  tangouB'barked  Ash. 

17  verticil]  Ate  Zodrf.  Cat.  It 
The  whorled-AravAf  Ash. 

18  viJldsa  nova  Descemet,  ¥ 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  (e.)  heteroph^lla   Vahi.  ¥       Europe 

pi.  204.  1228 

The  various-leaved  Asb. 

F.  simpUdfdlia  Wflld.  and  Hort. 

F.  monophj^Ua  Desf. 

F.  e.  fi  diversifblia  Ait. 

F.  e.  var.  i  Lam. 

F.  e.  /S  keterophylla  Dec. 

F.  integrifbUa  and  divers(fblia  Hort. 

Variety         ...  1239 

2  variegata     fig.  1051. 

3.  (e.)  angustifolia  J&fl?i*.  5^    Eur.  1229 

The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 
Other  Sorts  of  thecommonEuropeanAshl229 

B.  LeofieU  small,  smooik  or  shining  above.    Natives 

qftkeSoutk  of  Europe,  the  North  qf  Africa,  or 
the  West  qf  Asia.  -v  ^v       . 

4v    (e.)  parvifolia   Wiild.   1?     South    of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  West  of 

Asia  pi.  205.  fig.  1052.  1229 

The  small-leaved  Ash. 

5.  (e.p.)  argentea    Lois.  *     South  of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  and  West 
of  Asia  ...  1230 

The  silvery-Zaivarf  Ash. 

6.  (e.p.)  oxycarpa  Willd.  5     South  of 

Europe,  North  of  Africa,  and  West 
of  Asia  -  -  fig.  1053.  1230 
The  sharp-fniUed  Aih. 

F.  oxffphjftla  Bleb. 

F.  iymus  Pall. 

7.  (e.)  pallida  ^o#c.  S   South  of  Europe, 

N.  of  Africa,  and  W.  of  Asia  1230 

The  pale-Aarlctftf  Ash. 

8.  /entiscif^lia  Desf.  t  South  of  Europe, 

North  of  Africa,  and  West  of  Asia 

pi.  206.  fig,  1054.  1231 
The  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash. 
F.  UanaHse(f6lia  Vahl. 
F.  parv(fiMa  Lam. 
F.  aiepphuis  Pluk. 

Variety         ...   12SI 

2  p^dula 

C.  iMnet  and  Leaflets  large,  glaucous  and  dovnui 
beneath.    Natives  exelusive^  qf  North  America. 

9.  aroericana  WiUd.  *     North   America 

pi.  207.  fig.  1055.  1232 
The  American  Ash. 

F.  acumtnUta  Lam. 

F.  discolor  Muhl. 

White  Asht  Green  Ash,  Amer. 

Variety  S      -         -         .   1232 

3  latifolia  ¥ 

I 
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10.  (a.)  pub^cena  Walt.  5    N.  America 

fig.  1056.  1232,  1233 

The  downy  Ath. 

F.  nigra  Du  Rot. 

F.  tomenidsa  Mlchx. 

Bed  Ash,  Black  AmM^  Amer. 

VarieHet  5  -  -         -  1233 

2  longifolia  JftUd.  'St 

F.  pemuylvdmca  Uarth. 

3  latifolia  WiOd.  It 

4  subpub^scens  Pern,  X 

?  F.  $ub9iU^a  Bosc. 

n    (a.)  wunbucifolia  FoA/.  5  N.  America 

fig.  1057, 1058.   1234 

The  Elder-leaved  Ash. 
F.  nigra  Moench. 
F.  entpa  Hoit. 
Black  Ask^  Water  Ash,  Amer. 

Vanetp  I     -  -         -  1234 

2  ciispa  Lodd.  Cat.  S 
J  2.  (a.)  quadrangulata  Michx,  5     North 
America    -    fig.  1059,  1060.  1235 
The  qoadrangaUr-ftroncA^  Ash. 
F.  tetrei&na  CeU.  ,    ^^  ^  ^ 
F.  quam-angul&ri*  Lodd.  Cot. 
J?|««  iltA»  Amer. 

Variety  It     -         -  -  1235 

2  nervosa  Lodd,  Catt.  x 

13.  Ca.)  fuelandifdlia  Law.  5  N.  America 

pi  208.  f.  1061.  1062. 1232.  1236 
The  walnut-leaved  A»h. 
F.  vlridi*  Mlchx. 
F.  c<^MCo/or  MUhl. 
J%f  green  Ash^  Amer. 
Wedem  black  Ash,  Pursh. 

Fariefy  «      -         -         -  1236 
2  subinteg^rrima  FoAI.  £ 

F.    jttftoufC^Vi    /3    nfA«<Trd/a 

Wllld. 
F.  carolinidna  Wangenh. 
F.  Nhv^-A'ngUa  and  F.  caroli' 
nidna  MUl.  Diet. 

14.  fa.)  caroliniana  Lam.  *   N.  America 
^    ^  1232.  1237 

The  Carolina  Aih. 
F.  exeSlsior  Walt. 
F.  serratifhlia  Michx. 
F.  lanceoUta  BorUi. 

15.  (tu)  epiptera  Vahl.  *      N.  America 

pi.  209.  fig.  1232.  1237. 
The  wing-topp«d-»*«terf.  or  two-oolouredt  Aah. 
F.  canadensis  Gaertn.] 
F.  Idncea  Bosc. 

16.  fa.)  platydirpa  Vahl.  It     N.  America 

fig.  1063,  1064.  1238 

The  broad-fruited  Ash. 
F.  carolinidna  Catetb. 
The  Carolina  Ash,  Araer. 

17.  (a.)  exp&nsa  WiUd.  S    N,  Am.  1238 

The  expanded  Aih. 

F.  aroUnitina  Hort.  Worlita. 

18.  (a.)  mixto  Bo»c  \     N.  America    1238 

The  raised  Aah. 

19.  (*•)  pulverul^nta  Bosc,  $  N.  Am.  1238 

The  powtlerj  Aih. 

20.  (a.)nibiciinda  Bow.  It  N.  Amer.   1239 

TIm  i«ddiab.of  JiM<I  Aih. 

21.  (a. )  longifolia  i?o«c.  %  N.  Amer.    1239 

The  loogJeaTMi  Ath. 


22.  (a.)  viridis  Boic 
The  greeii  Aah. 


Paije 
.  *     N.  Amer.  1239 


greeii 

23.  (a.)  cinerea  Bosc.    N.  America  1239 

The  grey  Ath. 

24.  (a.)  ilba  Bosc.  It     N.  America       1239 

The  whit*  Aih. 

?  P.  canNnJAna  dlba, 

?  P.  amtriakna  dlba  var., 

fr.am.  diba  ^ffUOt  Hoft.  8oc.  Uard. 

25.  (a.)  Rich4rdi  Bosc.  5f  N.  Am.  1239 

Richard't  Ash. 

26.  (a.)  ovjlta  Bosc.  t  N.  America  1239 

The  oralt/o-leaved  Ash. 

27.  (a.)  nigra  Bosc.  3E   N.  America  1239 
The  Ua^  Ash. 

28.  (a.)  elliptica  Bosc.  t  N.  Amer.  1240 

The  eOipOC'leaved  Ash. 

29.  (a.)  fCtacsL  Bosc.  2     N.  America     1240 

Th«  bKovn<^raiidk«d  Aih. 

30.  (a.)  riifa  JBosc.  X    North  America  1240 

Tha  rafbu»-JMrH(  Adi. 

31.  (a.)  panndsa  FefU.  et  Bosc.  5   North 

America        -        -    pi.  210.  1240 
The  doCh-like-lffiMwd  Aah. 

32.  B6sctt  G.  Don.  $     N.  America    1240 


Bo«rtAih.  -,.-,.j 

P.  mAm  Bote,  not  of  WUld. 


North 
-  1240 


33.  (a.)  polemoniifblia  Pohr.  a 

America     -        -        - 
The  Greek- Valerian^leaved  Ash. 
F.  nana  Desf. 
F.  ndna  iappendiculdta)  Pert. 

34.  (a.)  triptera  Ntttt.  5     N.  Amer.     1240 

Tha  duce-vtavcd-yVtiilatf  Aih. 

35.  cbin6nsifl  Roxb.  I     N.  America    1240 

The  China  Adi. 

36.  Schiedeaiux  Schlecht.  ¥  N.  Amer.  1241 

Sefaiede^  Aih. 

Packn  4AWa  R<Bm.  ct  Schult. 

VII.  CKRNUS  Pers.  It  1 198.  1241 

Tbb  Flowekino  Ash. 

Trdxinus  sp.  of  the  older  anthon. 
Le  Frine  A  FUurs,  Fr. 
Die  blUhende  Esche,  Ger. 
Or«i»,  Hebrew. 
OremB  Milia,  Greek. 

1.  curopae^  Pers.  1     South  of  Europe 

^  pi.  21 1,212.   1241 

The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Aah. 

^Bl         f'^V  ^^HB  A##      I 

F.  tymus  aod  F.  panicvluta  Mill.  Diet. 
Y.JIorifera  Scop. 
F  ootrjfoldes  Mor. 
F.  vu^dtfor  Segn. 

Varieties        -  -  -  1241 

rotundifolia. 

O.  roHmdifblia. 
americana. 

O.  americdna. 
globlfera  Lodd. 

2.  (e.)  rotundifolia  Pers.  5       Calabria 

fig.  1069.   1244 
The  roiind-leaflcted  Flowering  Aah. 
Frdxinus  rotundifblia  Alt. 
F.  man$4feTa  Hort. 
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XCIX 


3^  (e.)  americaoa  Pursh.  %    N.  America 

fig.  1070.  1244 

The  American  Flowering  Aih. 
?  F.  amtricdna  L. 
F.  (ymut  ameridtna  Lodd. 

4.  floribiinds  G.  Don.  It    Nepal 

fig.  1072.  1245 

The  abondaDt-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 
FrdxmutJIoriMtmla  D.  Don. 

5.  striata  Swt.  S      -         -         -         -  1246 

The  MziMd-terfatrf  Ffownfaif  Aah. 

App.  L     Hardy   Spedei  of  O  mut  ntd  pet 

introduced,         -         -   1246 

ladca  O.  Dm. 

M(*i^-ii*t  WalL 
G.Dan. 
Maorer^flAam  Watt. 
O.  nonliflta  G.  Dm. 

App.  iL  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of 
Fr&xinus  and  (Ymus  in  the  Arboretum  of 
Messrs.  LoddigeSf  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  with  their  Names  referred 
to  the  tHfftrent  Spedes  to  which  they  are 
preswmed  to  belong.         ...  1246 

App.  lil.  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Trdxinui  and 
Cymus  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigeej 
and  in  the  Chiswich  Garden,  arranged  al- 
phabetieaHy  under  the  different  Species  to 
which  they  are  presumed  to  belong,     -  1247 


1248 


Jagmindce<B, 

A   *  *l^    *^    1   L  i.LJ 

I.  JASMLFNUM  Forskoel.   •   »    aii-J 
«-J  J.  i.    A.I-J      .  -1248 

Thb  Jasmikb. 

Mongdrium  Lam. 
Jessamine. 

Jasmin,  Fr.  and  Q«t. 
Sekatminy  Ger. 
Gebomine,  Ital. 
Jasmin,  Span. 

1.  firjkticaos  X.  a     South  of  Europe  and 

the  Levant    -        -  fig.  1073.  1248 

The  ■prig-prodadng.  or  shruAtVf  Jasmine. 
J.keterophJfUum  Mcench. 

Variety    -  -  -  1248 

fl.  s^mi-pldoo. 

2.  hOmile  L.  *  Madeira  fig.  1074.  1249 

The  humble,  or  Italian  peUow,  Jasmine. 

3.  heteroph^'Ilum  Roxb.   iii—i      Nepal 

fig.  1075.  1249 

The  rarioos-leaved  Jasmine. 

J.  arbdreum  Hamllt.  MSS. 
Go^e,  Jasanoy  in  Nepal. 

4.  reroli^tum  Ker,  *-J    Hindostan  and 

Nepal   -        -        -  fig.  1076.  1249 
The  revolute^v^mf  Jasmine. 
3.  ckrytdniMemum  Roxb. 
Tie  Nepal  yellow  Jasmine. 

5.  (r.)  publgerum  D.Don.  •—!     Nepal 

fig.  1077.  1250 

The  downr  Nepal  Jasmine. 

J.  H'allieAliinum  Lindl. 
CUmaii'Mwat  Mepaleie. 


Pa** 

6.  officinale  L.  1  L  Asia  fig.  1078.  1250 

The  offldnal,  or  contmon.  Jasmine. 

Varieties  1  i.        .         -  1250 
2  foliis  arg^nteis  Lodd.  Catt.  1  L 
S  foliis  aiireis  Lodd.  Catt.  1  L 
4  fl6ribu8  pldnis  Hart.  1.  L. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  ofjasminum  not  yet 

introduced,        -         •  1253 

J.  adreom  2>.  Don.    NcMl. 

J.  nmryittam  Lour.    Cocnin.Clhliia 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Jasm^num. 

1254 


J.  odorattetimun  It.  L  l^J 

Tht  Jatmim  ^  OM. 
J.  gtaAeom  Yokl.  A  i_J   Cap*  of  Good  Hop*. 
J.  taMaua  Vakl.  £.  lJ    Aurot  and  Maddn. 


Apotn/ndcecB.    •  lJ  t.  *?     1254 

I.  n'NCA  i.  *,    .  -  -  1254 

Thb  Pkriwinklb. 

Vervinea  Toorn. 
La  Pervenche,  Fr. 
SunngrUn,  Ger. 

1.  major Ir.nw  Britain  f.  1082, 1083.  1254 
The  greater  Periwinkle. 

\inca  mkb'a  Delile. 
Vervinea  mifjor  Soop. 

Variety  %,     -         -         -  1254 
2  variegata  Hort.  %, 

2,  in)nor  L,  tf„    Europe    fig.  1084.  1256 

The  less  Periwinkle. 

Vervinea  m)nor  Soop. 
VervSnca  vulgaris  Park. 
CUmaiit  da^moidet  Dodon. 

Varidiest„  ...  1256 

2  foliis  arg6nteifi  Lodd.  Cat.  %, 

3  foliis  a6rei8  Lodd.  Cat.  %, 

4  fldre  61bo  Lodd.  Cat.  tf„ 

5  fiore  pldno  Lodd.  Cat.  %, 

6  fldre  punlceo  Lodd.  Cat.  %, 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  ApocyndeetB,      -  1256 

Gelihnmm  nltidum  Michx,  L  N.  America 

fig.  1085. 
Bigi^bnis  aempervlrem  L. 
NeAam  Oladndcr  I»  AlJ   8*  of  Fmoofc  Spain  f.  1066.  Itt 


Asdepiadaceed.  A   IlJ      1257 
L  PERrPLOCA  L,  A     '        -    1257 

Thb  Psriploca. 

Periploca,  Fr. 
SchUnge,  Ger, 

1.  grae^ca  L.  A    South  of  France  and  of 

Bithynia     -    fig.  1087,  1088.  1257 
The  Greek  Periploca. 

P.  macukUa  Moench. 

2.  angustifolia  LoH;/. -i  Tmiisf.lOSP.  1258 

Th«  narrow-IcaTod  PcHpinca. 
p.  rtfriia  Vir. 

12 
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P.  Ibt1c*u  am.  %  lJ  CaiMun  laUadi 
P.  iwla^iTCaT. 

Hdtf.hardy  Speciet  of  Periploca. 


1«S6 


-  1858 


1258 


-     1258 


Biffrumikcees, 

¥  Jl  1}^  L  LCD  LlJ 
L  BIGNO  N/i4  Tourn.  1 

Tbb  Trumpbt  Flowir. 

B^uinda.  $p.  L.  and  others. 
Bignone,  Fr. 
T)rtmy»etemblmnet  Ger. 

1.  capreolata  Ir.  1  N.  Am.  f.  1090.  1259 

The  tendrUed  Bignonia. 


-I  l-J      L  D 
-   1258,  1259 


11.  TE'COMA  Ju88.    J 

Tbb  Tbcoma. 

Bign!MB.  ip.  L.  and  others. 

1.  radicans  «7ttf. 9.  -I  Carolina  f.  1091.  1259 
The  ToatXng-brancked  Tecoma. 

Bignimla,  radkcam  L. 
JF^mdida  radicans  mi\for  Hoit. 
Gelsimlom  CMnaHs  Barrel. 
BigndtOa,  (rasmifdUa  Catesb. 
Jasmin  de  Virginie^  Fr. 
Wundm  Bifpumia^  Oer. 
E$»ckenbVittrige  Bigmmia,  Dutch. 

Variety  X      ...  1259 
2  major  Hort,  JL 

2.  grandifl6ra  Swt,  X  i— I  China  and  Japan 

fig.  1092.  1260 
The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 

BUpulbfAA  grandifidra  Thunb. 
BtgnMttL  chmmtis  Lam. 
^t^o  Ksmpf. 

IncarviUe&grandiflbra  Spreng. 
Tumgmpon-fiiy  Chinese. 

App.  i.    Htd/'hardy  Species  of  Bi^bnia.  and 

Tecoma.  -         -  1261 


CohcekcesR.  LO 

Cobae^'aMbidaiuCn.  i_iA]    fig.  1098. 


1264 


fi|giita<«  erndgera  PfiMH.  fl_  O    Vbglnta. 

M  mustrkUs  A.  Br.  i    I ' 

Blgi^in  PamMnaTntt. 
_  Ci 


TAwM  mustrkUs  A.  Br.  i   | I    New  HoHand.    fig.  1093. 


r.  cap^nsii  Umdl.  L^-J    C«l*  of  Good  Hope. 


flg.  1094. 


III.  CATA'LPA  Juss.  5    -   1258.  1261 

Tbb  Catalpa. 

BiendnUL  »p.  of  L.  and  others. 
B^pMne  Catalpa^  Fr. 
Qemeine  TrcmpetenUfmne^  Ger. 

1.  #yniig<:pr61ia  «yfww.  5     North  America 

pi.  213,  214.   1261 

The  LlUc-Itiv  leaved  Catalpa. 
^t^ditia  Catalpa  Lin. 
CatiUpa  6}>ncmi5ldes  FTo/f. 
C.  cordtjhlia  N  ut. 
A^t^  Shavanon^    CaUOpa  de  FAmMque, 

Fr. 
Trompeten-bmant  Ger. 
Catalpchboomt  Dutch. 

App.  I.    Of  the  half-hardy  K^neous  Plants  of 
the  Order  Biynonikcex.        -   126S 

EocremocArpu*  loi^flbrus  Hwnb.  |_  \__j    Peru.    Ar.  1095. 
E.  Tfiridi*  K.  W  P.   Teru. 

CalAmpclU  ackbra  D.  Aw.  fl   I    <i«>-  1096, 1097. 

Bccrtmoeirfiu  acAbtrH.  at  P. 


ConvolvuldceeB.  il\_j  jc  julJ  1364 

Oonvdlmlns  Aaryenium  L.  >*i>    Lmat.    fig.  1100b 
C.  Onebnun  £..  tt.  |_J    Spate,  itc.   fig.  1099. 
C  Mopkriitt  JL.  ft..  |_J    Canaries. 
C.lUrid«i..&..uJ   Canarta*. 


1265 


uun  fratlo6niin  1..  Ji   8.  of  Bmopa. 
£.  ftudoteiin  ml^iu  LAm.    Naples,    fig.  1101. 
L.  iMNwrMyMteM  Tanen. 

i;.  prnttrktoin  LoU.  )U.    Pranco. 
Bf>dilnm  glganttum  I>.  1 1     I   Canaiics. 
E.  ctadieaiM  £.  il  lJ    Maddn.    fig.  I  lOK. 
jrcUacrbplam  peniTUkiiiun  L.  ft.,  i     I    Pan. 
J?,  p.  hyinldttm  It.  i_J   Ujbrtd. 
B.  catfmhbmua  Jl.  tf  P.  ft..  l_1    Pmu. 


CorrfiiceflB. 


1265 


BhrftMMRliuaMt.  ifeO   E.  Indies  and  China,    fig.  lUNk 


ID    •    A 


SoIandcecB. 


1266 

1  ICD 


I.  50LA^NUM  P/wjf.  •□   i 

1  L— I     -         -        -  .  1266 

Tbb  Niohtshadb. 

Melongdna  Tourn, 
Ptekdo-Cdpsicmm  MoBDcb. 
Nyctirium  Vent. 
JgudrtiA  Jaeq. 
Morelle,  Tt. 
KacktschaUen,  Ger. 

1.  Dulcamara  L. -I  Britain  f.  1 104.  1266 

The  Bitter-sweet,  or  teoody.,  Nightshade. 
8.  sedndent  Neck. 
Dulcamara  Jlexvbsa  Moench. 
S.  tcdndent  teu  Dulcamdra  Tourn. 
Amdra  duleit  Gerard. 
DUlas  Amdra  Trag. 
Glyc$piero9  teu  Dulcamitra  Bauh. 
La  Morelle  grimpanU  Renault. 

Varieties  1    -         -         -   1267 

1  oiolaoea  Hort,  X 

2  dlba  L.  X 

S  dtmea  CeU.  X 

4  plena  Tbum.  X 

5  variegata  Munt.  X 

6  hirstitA  J)on*s  ARO.  X 

7  rup^tris  Schmidt.  X 

2.  suSruticosum  Schousb.  m  lJ  Barbary  1 267 

The  snfiVutioosa  Nt^tshade. 

I- —I    Chiloe 

fig.  1105.  1267. 
The  curled-feaved  Solanum. 

4.  bonariense  L.  m)~J     Buenos  Ayres 

fig.  1106.  1268 
The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 


3.  crispum  R,  ^  S, 
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App.  i.  Haif'hardjf  iigneout  or  frvticoM  Spe- 


cies of  Soldnum. 


1268 


BalbiaHDuial.  *lJ    8.  America. 
M,  AMfteBum  Gov.  ALJ    8.  Amwiem. 
B.  wafdlktam  R.  tt  S.  ^CD    Lima. 
8m  fiiai'Uliitiwn  IV^<  V  |_J   Aitlca. 
S. Pac*di>-CApilenn iT* lJ    Maddia. 
CMpWoMt  AMtoniM  mni  Onwni. 

9.  ndbaneiun  In  ^LJ   AfUeiu 

«.  4i&Milinui  £«rfrf.  M I    ChU].    flff.  1107. 


II.  LY'CIUM  L.  •  J  Jk      1266.  1269 
Thb  Box  Thork. 

Jaamin^det  NIu. 
Matrimomi/  Fime,  Amer. 
.^tf/en,  Fr. 
Jwcfcsdom,  G6r. 

1.  europs^um  L,  1     South  of  Euiope 

fig.  1108.  1269. 

The  European  Box  Thorn. 


L.  taUtffUium  Mill. 
n^deeae 


MwfedfMn  Mkbx. 
Varietiee  X 
Fruit  yellow  -R 
Fruit  roundish  X 


-  1270 


2.  (e.)  bdrborum  Xr.  A  8.  of  Europe,  &c. 

The  Bartarr  Box  Thorn. 
L.  halAMirdtttHW  MIU. 
I*.  ftdrAamm  «  vulgdre  Ait. 
rAtf  i>«iJbtf  ufArgytTs  Tea  Tree. 

3.  (e.)  Chinese  ilfii/.  Je   -I       China 

fig.  1110,  1111.  1271 
The  ChlneM  Box  Thorn. 

I.,  bdrbarum  /3  ckinitue  Ait. 
L.  bdrbarwn  Lour. 
L.  ovifMffli  N.  Du  Ham. 

4.  (c.)  TrewianttwiG.Don.l  China  1271 

Treir's  Box  Thorn. 

L.  hdrbarum  Lam. 

L.  cUn^iue  N.  Du  Ham. 

5.  (e.)  ruthenicum  Murr.  X       Siberia 

fig.  1112.  1271 
The  RuBiian  Box  Thorn. 
L.  UUdrieum  Pall. 
LffCiem  de  la  Russie,  Fr. 

FitrieiyX  -  -  1272 

S  cinpieum  PaH 

6.  (e.)  laneeoUtum  Poir.  X  S.  Europe  1272 

11w  UnoMlate-lMMirf  Box  Tbam. 

7.  (e.)  turbinatum  Du  Ham.  X    China 

fig.  1115.   1272 


TlM  CmMaat».JVaMrf  Bos  Thorn. 
L.ballmHfUtm%MiU. 
h.  h^r^mmm  fi  Dec. 


8.  (?e.)  tetriindnim   7%unb.    X 
Good  Hope 

The  tKtnBdnm-Jlomttnd  Box  Than. 


Cape   of 
-  1272 


9.  (?e.)  Sh£wi  Roem.  X     Barbary   -  1273 

8ka»*s  Bm  Thorn. 

L.mnpm\mMm, 


10.  i£nimL.  a  Spain  f.  1114, 1115.  127B 

The  African  Box  Thorn. 

m.  CRABCr WSK/4  Schlecht.  X  lJ 

1266.  1273 
Taa  Crabowikia. 

VtScmm  $p.  L. 
JBXrMR«|».L^H€rit. 


1.  boerhaavfcF/'a&i  Schlecht.  X  i-J  SouSi 
of  Brazil        .  fig.  1116.  1274 

The  Boerhaayia-leayed  Crabowikia. 
"LCcium  boerkaatAetCbWmn  L. 
BkriiU  haUm^f^Ua  L'H^rlt. 
h^cmm  heterofAyllum  Murr. 
JatnUnoides  tpindtum  Du  Ham. 
Lyehan  panieuU,  Fr. 

App.  I.   Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Solantteem.        •  1274 

Nloodftii«KU6o«OraA.a_J    BaenwAym.    flg.  UU. 
Bngtaisu^amgainnR.«tP.±CD    fig.  1117. 

0.  atCOlOT  Pen. 

B.  navtetem  WUU.  t  O   Para.   fig.  ll«). 

uattoB  o/Mrea  Hart. 

8aUadragnndlll6nI,.i   CD   Jaoaaica. 

Cfctrom  noctdmum  L.  AO    B.  Indies,    flg.  llig. 

C.  Pdr^l  L.  AO    Chill,    flg.  im. 

yM<«/;cl01d«IPitftf.  aiLJ   Chill,    flg.  USl. 
Cintua  ligiuMfbHa  Jum. 


Scrophulandcece, 

*    •□     •v.J     tL_J     tl-J 

I.  BU'DDL^ii  L.  «      a  ii  U 

Tax  BuDOLiA. 


1276 


1276 


1.  glob^sa  L.  m  Chili  f.  1123, 1124.  1276 

The  i^ctoe-Jloioered  BudcDea. 
B.  globifldra  N.  Du  Ham. 
S.  capitAta  Jacq. 
P&lquin  FeuOKe  It, 
Buddleia  globulewf,  Fr. 
Kogftragende  BudU;je,  Ger. 

App.  i.  Haif-hardy  Species  of  BuddUtu  1277 

B.«alTlfMtalAR.  mo    C.  O.  H. 

B.  panicalkta  ITd//.  A  O    Nepal. 

B.  «al{gna  irUU.  ft  L-J   C.G.H. 
B.  cfiipa  tt«sU.    Hlmalayaa. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the 
Order  SerophutaridceiB.         -   1277 

HalUrie  Iddda  L.  ft|_J    C.  O.  H.    fig.  11S5. 
BCaorAndja  wmperflbmaa  Jacf.  %_  L_J    Meiioo. 


M.  BardajAwa  Bat.  Reg.  t^U    Mexico. 

Mlmuhu ^uUabmu  VrWdlmy |    Callfbtnia.  , 

Anthootfrde  viaodea  Jt.  Br.  ftL_l    New  UoUand. 

Calceottoia  inteeriftUa  L,  U.      I    CfalU. 

C.  rngtMa  Fi.  Per.  tL  __J   ChiU. 

C.  ■teilie  J70rf.  tL |   flgt.  nfiy,  no). 

VtrMat  deeuakU  Ait.  tt.^  Falkland  lilanda.  flga.  llC9»llJ0t. 
C^gafo  laniU  ./ocf .  tL |    flg.  1286. 

Caprkria  laaoeoUM  I,.  A  uj    C.G.H. 

PnrtiidA  toKefjbUa  Bot.  Mag. 
AlonaAa  R.  at  P. 
ittweCbiria  H.  B.  et  Knnth. 
LopboapArmiun  Oom. 
Rhodochlton  Zmcc. 
NjctKflaia  D.  Dm. 


LabidcecB,  1278 

«  iii_j   A I   M  m.  tLi_|   tL_j   n.x^ 

Satweja  montana  L.  n.  South  of  Europe 

fig.  1131.  1279 

S.  capitata  Wilid,  tL     Levant      -      127S 

ThymuB  vulgaris  L,  n.  South  of  Europe 

fig.  1132.  127S 

T,  Mastichina  L.  <l^     Spain  127& 

T.grandifldnu  Hort. 


I 


cu 
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Pan* 

HyaddpuB  oftcmMis  L.  n.    8.  of  Europe 

fig.  1133.  1278 
T^dcrium  angustif^lium  Schreb.  «.   Spain 

1279 

T.  fn^ticans  L.  »  -J     Spain 

fig.  1135,  1136.  1279 
T.  Mktum  L.  «.-J      South  of  Europe 

fig.  1 134.  1279 
T.  flavum  L.  «-  -J  South  of  Europe  1279 
T.  Folium  2y.  «.-J  S.  of  Europe  1279 
T.  corymbosum  R.  Br.  •— J  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  -  -  -  1279 
PhlomisfruticosaL.^  Spain  f.  1 137.  1279 
P.  purpurea  Sm.  m      South  of  Europe 

fig.  1138.  1279 
jRosmarinus  officinidis  L,  m  South  of 
Europe  -  •  fig.  1139.  1279 
5tkchys  fruticuldsa  J?te6. «.  Caucasus  1281 
S.  stenoph/lla  Spr.  il  Spain  -  1281 
S,  palesthia  L. «.     Syria     -  -  1281 

&  lavandulsefdlia  P^PTf.  ■-    Levant    1281 
Lavandula  Spica  L.  «.    South  of  Europe 

fig.  1140.  1281 
L.  latif&lia  Ehrh.  n.  S.  of  Europe  128 1 
if  cynos  srav^lens  Link.  n.  Crimea  1282 
A.  rotundifolia  Pen.  n.  Spain  -  1282 
Gardoqula  Hookert  Benth.  ?&_)  South 
Carolina  -  -        -        -  1282 

WestHngtarosmaritufdrmisiSfm.  ttt-J  New 
South  Wales    -        -        -        -  1282 
^Salvia  officinalis  L,  &     South  of  Europe 

fig.  1141.  1282 
var.  Leaves  variegated  a. 

Whole  plaDt  of  a  reddish  hue  a. 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of   the 
species  n.     fig.  1142 

S.  Hablitziana  L.  m  Siberia  f.  1 143.  1283 
S.  pomffera  L.  n.  Candia  fig.  1144.  1283 

S.  criUea  flnaiscau  pont(fara  Tourn. 

Audib^rtia  inckna  Benth.  n-    Colombia 

fig.  1 146.  1283 


App.  I.    Half'hardy  Ugneotu  or  iuffruHcaite 
Species  of  Ldbidce4B.  -  188S 

iMv&ndaU  SfeoeVdiM  Im  tt.  _J   S.orBBro|ie.    flf.  1149. 

I.,  dentku  L.1Bt- I    Spain.    Br.  114fi. 

L.  phmkM  Bat.  Mag.  ft-  __1    Maddn.    fig.  1147. 

I.,  viridli  L'iri<irtt.  a. |    Madeira. 

Plcetxtfndnu  ftvticteiM  L'H^rH.  tt-|__l   C.  G.  H.    fig.  1148. 
mdeAtiacdadlcvu  AU.tk^   Mad  ilia. 

LtaoM»  Lcon^nu  A.  Br.  ^  ^    C  O.  H. 

PAAm<(  Ltamkrm  L. 
AiUoele  campanulkta  BenOi.  «>-  iJ    Chill,    flg.  1 151 . 
«.  Lindl»j<  Banth.    Valparaiao. 
Dracoctfphalum  caiwiitow  Com.  tt-  |_J   Canaiie*. 
Silvia  ■plindcn*  Ker     H.  Amorlca. 

8.  totnANk  WUU.  fll  I is.  America. 

S.  fiLlgeiM  Gov.    S.  America. 

8.  Or4luuui  Benth.  fli  uJ    8.  America,    fig.  IIM. 

8.  efaamadtyindes  Coo.  tt-  lAI    Mexico. 

S.  BdreaL.  tt-i )    C.  O.  H. 

^ritalom  mi^us  L,  tL  _J    Spain. 

Prwtanthtea  lakMnlhot  Lat.  il  UJ    N.  S.  Walek 

Other  half'hani;  Specie*. 


Werbendcea. 
L    FTTEX  L.  •  « i_|    - 

Thb  CHAim  Trbb. 

Gatilier,  Ft. 
Kentchbaum^  Ger. 


1285 
-    1285 


qffMnal^ 


iledgnmn  Tkfopkr/uA  Loh. 
A'gMU  cdstut  Black w. 
Arhreau  Powre,  Poivre  sauvage^  Fr. 


Variety  ft      .         .         .  1S86 
2  latifolia  MtO.  A  South  of  France 
and  Italy. 

App.  L  HdlfJutrdy  Species  ofVUex.   1886 


r.  indn  L«Hi. 
V. 


i^faet. 


ChfalB. 


App.  I.     Haif-hardy  JPtauU   of  the    Order 
YerheHdcea.         -         -  128$ 

CIcKdtedramiiiteneJLBr.AO    E.  Indick    flg.  115S. 

FoOcamMa  faAwb  L. 
C.  tpedarfaiimiim  Paxton  ?  il  t__]    ?  Japan. 
Dontnta  cjtoea  Bort.  A  |_J   B.  America. 

Alo^sia  citriodora  Or,  *  ^    Chili 

fig.  1154.  1286 
VerhhM  trinh^Oa  L*H£rit. 
Lippia,  citrioaora  Kunth. 


MyopdrifUB, 


1287 


Mydponun  parrlfblhim  A.  Br.  A  | |    New  Hollaad. 

M.  oppealtdbUnm  B.  Br.  tk  i     |    Nev  HoDaad. 
M.  dlfftonn  A.  Br.  il|_J    New  Holland. 
M.  adsctedcm  Jl.  Br.  ft  |_J    New  HoUitnd. 


GlohvlaridcecB.  •- 1— i  i287 

GlobuEria  longifolia  L.  tt.(_i    Madeira 

fig.  1155.  1287 
G.  soUcAni  Lam. 

G.  Alypum  2y.  illJ   S.  of  Europe  1287 
tMzr.'  int^grifdlium  «.i-J 


PlumboffinacecB.  1287 


Bt&tloomaiiop^tala£..tL| |   RIcflj. 

S.  flufrVutto6M  £>.  tt. I   Siberia. 

jnnmMgocapteaisTlUNiA.  tt.^    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


CIienopodidcecB. 

m  iii_j   M  tL  tt.Lj  1.  ;» 

L  CHENOPO'DIUM  L.mn. 

Tub  Goosspoot. 

SaMia  Sp. 
il««cmi^,  Fr. 
OMfftf  An,  Ger. 


1287 
1288 


CONTENTS. 
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1.  frudcdsufd  ScknuL  «  Engkuid 

fig.  1156,  1157.   1288 
The  ahnibby  Oootefoot,  or  SUmeerap  Tree, 
SaUdlaJhiUcdta  1., 
T%e  Mkr^MHjf  Olnuwort. 
Soude  en  Arbret  Fr. 
Sirawdusrtiget  Sahkraui,  Ger. 

S.  panrifdlittm  R,  ei  S.  n.     Caucasus    1289 


C^HrfaiWMgBMK  PI.  Tainr. 
a^tdtm^S^m  Micb.  Cmd. 

S.  borUnse  J2.  el  5.  «.     S.  of  Europe  1289 

Tte  Oodcn  GoOMftot. 

9maUa  kertAuU  TttA. 
9mlMK  JMrgau  PtT. 

IL  il'TRIPLEX  i:.     A  ft.    1283,  1289 
Tub  Obacbi. 

1.  Hk\\m%a  L.  m    Spain  %  1158.  1289 

Tbe  HaUmiu  Orache,  or  Tree  Pureiane. 

VUOimtu  laMMut  whefruHebtm  Bauh. 

Hiiinmt  I.  Clus. 

7%e  hroad  JeuveA  Bern  Pm-tUme  Tree. 

Arrocke^  Fr. 

Stramckartige  MeUe,  Otr, 

2.  oortulacoides  2..  ft.  Britain  f.  1 1 59. 1290 

The  Farslane-Uke,  or  tkr^Mff,  Orache,  or  Sea 


lUUimms  teeititdms  Clm. 
Batimuu  vtUgirie  Ger.  Bmae. 
HSUmms  seu  PorimUca  mmlma  Banh. 
A.  marUtina. 
HtUimtuefPorhUdeatiuuf^nadleto  angui- 

tifbUaRKf. 
Tie  narrouf-leaeed  Sea  PwrtUme  Tree. 

III.  DIO^IS  Sckreb.  m  1288.  1290 

Tub  Diotis. 

CeralBhdea  Toum. 
A^aprii  L. 
Ceratotp^rwnuH  Pen. 

1.  Ceriitcfides  W,  ^  Siberia  f.  1160.  1291 

The  <i0O-homed-ai^jr«i  DiotU. 
AfxyrU  Cera&idee  L. 
Ceraioeptrmum  pappiisum  Pert. 
AfjeprUfr^Mkiboa,  fi^rOmfiMtm^tit  laaAMi 

Cmiel. 
Adi^riaUkee  pappbea  Fonk. 
M^ratckenhmikmK  QtuUemt. 
VrheaJNiiilamceolAt$$,  foeminhUshirektig, 

Boy. 
CeratSldee   orientdUe  fmUobea  elteagmi 

/hUo  Tonni. 
OriemtaUaekee  Doppelokr,  Ger. 

App.  I.  Half-hardjf  Speeiei  of  Chenopodiaceet, 

1291 


AHaBfinor. 
Font. 

&*r.JKLj   SeoUi  aTBitnipa. 


VolygondcetB. 

ft   M    tt.|_l     I      -ik    ft*. 


1292 


I.  TR AOOPY^RUM  A>i. -»  ^  ft.  1292 

Tbb  Goat  Wrbat. 

Voiggemmm'L* 


1.  lanceoUktam  Bieb,  ft.  w»     Siberia 

fig.  1161.  1292 
The  huiceolate^rdwof  Goat  Wheat. 

Vol^gonum/mtiscent  WlUd.      __^_^ 
Strauchartiger  Knoterigt  Ger.    ^'^*^V 

2.  ^iixifdliuui  ^»(?6.  Jt  Siberia  f.  1 162. 1293 

The  Box-leaved  Goat  Wheat. 

Volfgonum  critpulum  var.  m  Simi. 
P.  cauedsicum  Hofflaaansegg. 

3.  polygamum  iS^.  m  Carolina  f.  1163.  1293 

Tbe  poljcamoiii-«eaari{  Ooat  Wh««t, 
PoMr 


P0(SlfON«lltOaf|{|r«MM 

P.  f«nr</»UMiNiitt. 


Vani. 


T.  pAngcmBM. 
T.  KUAcum  Spr. 
T.  gr«iidlfl6nuii  BU. 

II.  i4TRAPHA'XIS  L.  ji  1292.  1294 
Thb  Atbapbazu. 

1.  spindsa  L.  j»    Levant  fig.  1164.  1294 

The  spine-AroMrAed  Atraphaxis. 

A^lrinlex  orienUtha^Jt^Oe*  aetUeHus^JIdre 
pwckro  Touro. 

2.  undulita  L,  jt    Cape  of  Good  Hope  1295 

III.  CALLI'GONUM  L,  ft     1292.  1295 

Tbs  CAuanoKvif . 

F(«r«i)tfoctw  Pall. 

1.   Pollaala  L'H^rit  ft     Caspian  Sea 

figs.  1165,  1166.   1295 

Pallwt  Calllfonuiii. 
PdrroerfanM 


-  1S96 
•  1X96 


PaU.  Vogr. 
CaltUaimm  pb<v)r(Ni0i4in  Pall.  Ida. 

PaUAa\%  PUnedceut  Pall.  Fl.  Rom. 
CatfUtAer  Baeknkmopf. 

C.  oanateiiiD  I/BeHtm        .  •  . 

C.  PAndariL'HMt. 


App.  I.   Half-hardy  Specieg  of  Volygonaeeee* 

1296 

Bnnmichte  dnbtea  OtfffN.  i.  lJ   Cafoitaa. 
ataaez  Lanlvla  L.  tt- |_J   Canariaa.    flj{.  IJ67. 

a.  0r.tt.| I    VaB  OlaBoanli  Land. 


haurdceiB-  2  1  1  lJ  •  ^t     1296 

I.  LAU'RUS  PUn.         -  -     1296 

Tbb  LaUbbl,  or  Bay^  Tree. 

Saisafrw    amd  Bent51n,  C.  G.   Fbii 

Eeenbeck, 
Dapknit  Greek. 

A.  PloHta  evergreen  ;  hairdy, 

1.  n6biliaL.ft2  S.  Europe  pi.  215.  1297 

The  noble  Lanrel,  or  Stoeet  Bay. 
Ijourwu  Gamer. 
L.  pu^irts  Bauh. 
Itonrier  coffiMMi,  Lowlier  frunCi  Lanrier 

d'ApoUon,  Lanrier  k  emier,  Tt. 
Qemnne  Lorbeer»  Ger. 

VarietiM  ft  -  -   1297 

2  undulata  itfiZZ.  ft 

3  talicifdlia  Swt.  ft 

L.  n.  angu»t(fhlia  Lodd.  Cat 

4  vari^ta  iS^t.  ft 

L.  n^fU.  oar.  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  latifdlia  MUL  ft 

6  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  ft 

7  ildre  pl^no  N.  du  Ham.  ft 


CIV 
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B.  PiaaUt  evergreen  ;  hd(f-kardif. 

2.  carolin^nsis  Catetb.  ±  North  America 

fig.  1168,  1169.   1299 
The  Carolina  Laurel,  or  Bed  Bc^. 
L.  J?orMnla  L.  «p. 
X.  ttxiUarU  Lam. 
J9or6dnia  jp.  Plum. 
Vireea  A>rMnia  Spreng. 
The  broad-leaved  Carolina  Bay. 
Laurier  rouge,  Laurier  Bourbon,  Laurier 

de  Caroline,  Ft. 
Caroliniscker   Lorbeer,    Bother  Lorbeer, 
Ger. 

Farieiiesf.  -  -  1299 

2  gldbra  Purth.  1 

3  pub^ens  Pursh.  f. 

4  obtusa  Purgh,  t 

3.  Catesbtana  Michx.  M     Georgia     -  1300 

Catetl^'t  Laurel. 

4.  aggregata  Sims,  m    China  f.  1170.    1300 

Hm  KToap«il:iloi*erMl  Luuel. 

L.  foB^teoi  AU.  1  uJ    Madcini.       .  •  1301 

L.  madeir^ntU  laxn. 

P/rmafm\eiu  Spreng. 
L.  Minba  Lour.    China  ...  JSOI 

L.  fndlca  Z»  f,  l_J    IndU  ■  I301 

G.  iMtves  deciduous. 

5.  Satiafras  L.  S     North  America 

pi.  216,  217.  1301 

The  Sasflafras  Laurel,  or  Sttsst^fras  Tree. 

C&mus  mds  odordta,  folio  trifldo,  margine 

plano^  Sassqfras  dicta,  Pluk. 
Sassitfras  arbor,  ex  Florida,  Jlculneo  folio, 

Bauh. 
S&ssafiras  sp.  C.  G.  Neei  Von  Esenbeck. 
Yirtea  Sissaflras  Spreng, 
Laurier  Sassqfras,  Fr. 
Seusttfras  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

Varieties  It  -  -   1301 

The  red  It 

L.  subgenus  Eudsmus  Natt. 

S&uafrai  L. 
The  white  5 

L.  e.  Slbida  Nutt. 

6.  Benzhin  L.  a     Virginia  f.  1171.  1303 
The  Bensoln  Laurel,  or  Ber^amin  Tiree. 

Arbor  virginiana  citrea  vel  limoni folio, 
benzoinumfundenSf  Comm. 

"LaHrus  testivilis  Wangh. 

Pseildo  Benzbin  Michx. 

Eudsmns  Bensbin  Nutt. 

Bensbin  sp.  C.  G.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 

Spice  Bush,  Spice  Wood^  Wild  Allspice, 
Amer. 

Laurier  faux  Bensoiny  Fr. 

Benasoin  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

7.  {B.)  Diospjrus  Pers,  •     Virginia 

fig.  1172.  1304 

The  DIoipyrus-iar  Laurel. 

L.  Eudsmus  Diom^rus  Nutt. 
L.  ^MspunHes  Mlaix. 
?  L.  meUsse^fbUa  Walter. 

8.  (B,)  aestivalis  L,  A     Virginia       1304< 

The  summer  Laurd,  or  WiUow-Uaved  Bau. 
L.  enSrvia  Mill. 
L.  EuSsmus  astipilis  Nutt. 
Pond  Bush  Amer. 
Sommer  Lorbeer,  Ger. 

9.  geniciilkta  Micha,  a  Virginia 

fig.  1173.  1305 
The  knee-flexed-frroMdkAf  Laurel. 
L.  Eu4smuseenicuUUa  Nutt. 
L.  MtivdUs  Willd. 


Pa«e 
App.  I.  ffalf-hardy  Spteiuofhaureteem.1905 

dnnaintaiain  Cda^hora  8«t.  f  CD    Japua.    fie.  1174. 
The  Camphor  Tree. 

LaArru  CtfamAora  L. 

C.  ▼tetun  Snt.  f,CD    CcTlon.    fig.  1175. 
l^aArm  CtmMMi^iiiw  L. 
Lotf rtw  CtfMJa  fiot.  Maf . 
C.  Ctela  O.  Don.  ±  O    Ccykiii. 
The  IV  Ud  Cinnamon. 

htt^nu  CdsHa  h. 
lAiAnit  Citmamdmnm  Bot.  Rep. 
PAwa  Of Mta  Spr. 
Olhflr  IlgDeou  plami  bcloniting  to  thl«  <mler. 


Proteacem.  *lJ 


1306 


Btfnkate  UttorUli  R.  Br.  *| |   New  Hotland. 

B.  oblonglfi>Ua  Co*.  ±  [ |    New  South  Walca. 

UreriUeonxmarfaitfhliaCHN.  A| I    N.  Sooth  Walck    f.  1176. 

O.  acvinhifcU  R.  Br.  <il_J    New  Sooth  WalM.    £  1177. 1178. 

Hlikea  aciculkrls  R.  Br.  tt\ |    New  Soath  Waloh 

H.  loaTMen*  Jt.  Br,  A  |_J    New  HoUand. 

H.  pufljlonlttnnta  R.  Br.  Kty |   New  South  Wdos.    fig.  1179. 


Thi/meldcecB.  -  1306 

I.  JDA'PHNE  L.  A  •  •  i_J  J.  t.       1307 

TBB  DAPHtfB. 

Thifmelat^i  Toum. 
A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

1.  Mezereum  L.  A  N.  of  Eu.  f.  1 180.  1307 

The  Mexereon  Daphne,  or  common  Jiexereon. 
Spurge  Olive,  Spurge   Fku  i     Flowering 

Spurge,  Parkinson. 
DujarjBay  Gerard. 
Laur4olefemelle,   Bois  gentil,  Mdmireem, 

Boisjoli,  Fr. , 
Gemeiner  Seidelbast,  KellerbaU,  Ger. 
Peperachiige  Daphne,  Dutch. 
Laureolafimina,  Biondella,  Cornelia,  Ital. 
Lemreola  hembra.  Span. 

Varieties  A  -  -  1308 

2  flore  albo  A 

3  autumndle  A 

2.  alt^'ca  Pa//.  A  Siberia  fig.  1181.  1308 

The  Altaic  Daphne. 

Daphn4  aUSiique,  LaurioledeTartarie,  Fr. 
Sibirischer  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

3.  alplna  L.  m  Switzeriand  f.  1182.  1309 
Tne  Alpine  Daphne. 

The  Alpine  Chamelea,  Marsh. 
Dapkni  des  Alpes,  Fr. 
Alpen  Siedelbast,  Ger. 

B.  Erect.    Leaves  persistent     Flowers  latere 

4.  LaiireolaL.  A     Britain  f.  1183.  1309 

The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  Spur^  Lasnr^. 
Daphnoides  virumt  velLaurioUi,  Gesn. 
Laureola  Bajr. 
Thymelar^a  Lauriola  Scop. 
The  Evergreen  Daphne. 
Lauriole  mdle,  LaurMe  des  Anglais,  Fk*. 
ImmergrBner  Seidelbast,  Ger. 

5.  p6ntica  L,  A  Asia  Minor  f.  1184.  1310 

The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twin-flowered  Spurge 
Laurel. 

Thprneke'^a  pdntiea  eitreifaHis  Toum. 
Lauriole  du  Levant,  Fr. 
Poniischer  Siedelbast,  Ger. 

Varieties  A  -  -  1310 

2  riibra  Hbrt.  A 

3  foJiis  variegatis  LodtL  Cat.  A 


CONTENTS. 
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6.  Thynkelesi^L.  m  Spain  f.  1185.  1310 

The  Thymelaa,  or  Hilkwort-Uke,  DaphncL 

TkymeUra/olitt  polygalee  glabrU  Bauh. 
T.    alp\na  gldbra,  JlosciOis  ntbhUei*  ad 

foliorum  ortmm  $u9iiibus^  Fluk. 
SamamAMda  vtrtdit  velgldbra  Baah.  Prod. 
Sa$uninindaglMra  Bauh.  Hist. 
Patserina  TkymeUB^a  Dec. 
The  wad  Olive. 
La  Tk^nulie,  Fr. 
AtUoter  Seidelbasi,  Ger. 

7.  TdrioH  raira  L.  *  South  of  France 

fig.  1186.  1311 
The  Tarton-raira,  or  ttTwry-leavedt  Daphne. 

Tkgmeite'a  faiii*  candicani&nu  et  terici 

Hutar  moiUhu*  Bauh.  Pin. 
Tariom-Raire  GaOo-proviHcue  MonspeU- 

nuium  Lob. 
Satutm&nda  argenidta  laiffblia  Barr. 
Passcrhut  T&rton-Raira  Sckrad. 
The  oval-ltawed  Dmkne. 
Jutmr^le  blanche^  Yt. 
SMerbaoriger  SeidflbaH,  Ger. 


8.  (?  T.)  pub^eens  L. 

Tht  iiabMctnt  Daphne. 


Austria-  1311 

fmtk^  a    UMea,    Tarlon-rairt     GaBo-pr«vt»d» 
MbmUatf  md  per  tmnia  mtalar,  M  idiell. 


9.  (?  31)  tomentosa  Lam, 


Asia  Minor 
1311 


The 


I^ 


Lmmn/^§  tuftwwinf.  Lam. 

C.  JBrcicf.    Leave*  penisient.  Flotteri  terminal. 

10.  coUlna  Sm.  m  S.  Italy  fig.  1187.  1311 
Tha    ^^OX-mkabiting  Daphne,    or  NeapoUian 

MexerfOH. 
J>.  eoUina  a,  Bot.  Rep. 
?'D.hiuiJbUaV9h\. 
Dapkm£  dee  ColUnee,  Laurtole  d  Feuillei 

de  Semtiy  Fr. 
SlM0«/a&«r4;rr  $eidelba$t,  Ger. 

11.  (c.)  neapolitana  Lodd.  *    S.  of  Italy 

fig.  1188.  1312 

The  Neapolitan  Daphne. 

D.  coUUm  fi  neapoUt^M  Lindl. 

12.  (c.)  olecddes  L.  tt  Crete  f.  1189. 1312 

The  0!ive-Ul(e  Da^^ne. 

ChmmeedapknoUea  erotica  Alpin. ) 
TkwneUe^a   critlca   oUa  folio  vtrituque 

giabro  Toum. 
T>apkKe  udidfhUa  Lam. 
Ijomriote  d  Pevilleg  d'OUvier,  Fr. 
OeOatmblaltriger  Seide&att,  Ger. 

13.  (c.)  leHcea  FaM,  m     Candia       -  1312 


W  bated  Drnhne. 
Tkjimttitm  crOtM  aUmfiHo  amtUu  mOotn  Toum. 


StUrtbmit,  G«r. 


14.  Striate  Trot,  m     Switzerland 

Thft  scrSafeed-M|if»ni  Dapbiif. 


-  1313 


Ji.  Xreet.    Leaves  persitteni.  Flower*  in  Bacemes. 

15.  (rnfdium  L.  m    Spain  f.  1 190.  1313 

The  Gnidimn,  or  Flat-leaved^  Daphne. 
Tfymelaf'a/oUi*  lini  Bauh. 
Spurge  PUu,  Mountain  Widow  Wayle. 
JjMni  Ontdium,  Lawriole  d  Panicule, 

Rispenbtat/riger  Seideibatt,  Ger. 


Page 
E.  Prostrate.    Leaves  persistent.    Flowers  termineUt 

afxregate. 

16,  Cnedrum  L,  t.      Switzerland 

fig.  1191.  1313 

The  Garland-flower,  or  trailing^  Daphne. 
Cnedrum  Matth. 
Wohlrieckender  Seidelbast^  Ger. 

VarietieglU    -         -         -  1313 

2  foliis  vari^atis  lU 

3  flore  £lbo  t. 


App.i.  Hcdf'hardy  Species  of  "Ddphne.   1314 

£>.  ed&rs  TikimA.  A| |    China. 

D.  timem^  Jjun. 

Tkt  tmcH'^etnUd  Daphme. 

hmtrioU  dt  Chine,  Dapkm/oderant,  Fr. 

ITcUrieehemder  SHAOattt  G«r. 

r<gr.  8  wieKkta  Li>dd.  Cal.  ^  \ | 

3  rthra  D,  Dom.  il  lJ  Ar-  Hi^S. 

D.  hvbridaiSM;/.  iiLJ  Hybrid  f.   1193. 
D.  delpkinia  of  Fr.  Gardeni . 
D.  dauphinit  of  Eng.  Gardeni. 

O.  indica  L.  A I I    India. 


D.  papTT^om  Wat.  liuJ    Nepal. 
D.  camndUma  Wal. 

II.  DIUCA  Zr.  a    -  .  1307.  1314 

Thb  Diroa,  or  Leather-wood. 
ThymeU^a  Gron. 

1.  palustrifl  L.  9k  Virginia  f.  1194.  1314 

The  Marsh  Dlrca. 
Moorwood. 

Bois  de  Cuir,  Bois  de  Plomb,  Fr. 
Stat^  Lederh<^t  Ger. 

App.  I.   Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Thymeldcea.      -  1315 

OnidlafaBbricktaL.tt.L-J   Cape  of  Good  Hi^c. 
O.  denuddta  Bot.  Rei. 

PaiMrtiiafilllifnnkJ:N.tt-) |    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Plmeliadropkcaaliab.  tt-tJ   NewHoUaxkd. 


Santalaoese.  ie 


1315 


I.  NY'SS.4  L.  ?fc      -  -  1315,  1316 

Tbb  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

1.  biflora  Michx,  *!t     Virginia 

pi.  218.  fig.  1195,  1196.   1317 
The  twin-flowered  Nyna. 
N.  aqudtica  L.  n. 
N.  caroUnidna  L. 
N.  iniettrifWa  Alt. 
N.  pedSrtculis  unifidris  Gron. 
Mountain  Tupelo  Mart. 
Oum  Tree,  Sour  Gum  Tree^  Peperidge, 
Amer. 

2.  (b.)  villdsa  Michx,  3*     North  America 

fig.  1197,  1198.  1317 

The  hairy.feoved  Nvsm. 
N.  sylvdtica  Michx. 
N.  muUifidra  Wangh. 
N,  montana  Hort. 
N.  pedunculis  multifUris  Gron. 
Sour  Gum  Tree,  Black  Gum,  Yelloto  Gum, 

Amer. 
Haariger  Tulpelobattm^  Ger. 

m 
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3.  c^dkaof  MuJae.  t    Carolina 

fig. 1199.  1318 
The  vhltish'^aMiif  KyBM,  or  Oget^te  Lime 
Tree. 

N.  eapHdta  Walt. 

m.  cocanea  Bartr. 

Sour  Tupelo  Tree,  Wild  Lime, 

1Vei$$Ucker  Tulpeldbammy  Ger. 


4.  grandldentaU  Miehx,  It    North  America 

fig.  1200,  1^201.   1319 

Tlw  diHly-tootlMd-l«MM<  Vjmm,  mt 
^.tomtmthm  waAN. 
N.  demiiemUU  AH. 
N,  AMvltfM  Potr. 

wild  Ottve,  Amer. 
VtrgtmUm  3>pilo,  Mttt. 


hmJiUcIix. 


II.  OS-VRIS  L.  m 

Trb  Omua,  ffr  /^act'k  CMite. 


.  1316.  1320 


1.  ilba  L,  m     Italy       - 

TIm  whiiB^tnmrtd  Onrb. 

O.  jaiiis  llmwirUm  atMk  LcefL 
O.  fnUtemt  baeefflrt  Bavb. 
CAfta  mMUm  MlimimtlUm»t»m  Cun 

CAffaXflCiiMirwnAtp- 
CA«te  JTMaqiMii  diela  0«aB. 


fig.  1202.  1320 


VthBOffnaceig*     It 


1330 


I.  EhMA'QVVS  Thum.  3»  •  •  lJ 

1320,  1321 

Tax  Elsaonu*,  Oleaster r  or  Wild  Olive  Tree. 
Chaiif,  Ft. 
Wilde  OeAeaem,  G«r. 

1.  hortensis  Bieb,  'St    South  of  Europe 

pi.  219.  fig.  1203.  1321. 
The  Garden  Elfleaoniu. 
B.  angutt(fbiia  L. 
E.  inirmit  MUl. 
E.  arminieus  Momch. 
E.  orientdU*  Dellsle. 
?  E.  ars4fUea  WaU. 
Jerusalem  Willow. 
Olivier  deBokime,  Ckal^d  FeuHles  itroites, 

Fr. 
SchmaUMaUriger  Oleaster ,  Ger. 

Varieties  S    -         -         -  1 322 
1  angustifolia  Bieb.  ¥ 

S  dactyliformiB  IP 

3  orientali»  ¥ 

E.oriemtdlis  L. 

4  qtinosa  S 

£.  qiMaaL. 

2.  arg^iUea  Ph.  »    Hudson's  Bay 

fig.  1204.  1323 
The  tlXver  Jeaved  El«agnuf . 

Missouri  Sikter  Tree,  (7.  S.  of  N.  Amer. 

App.  i.  Half. hardy  Sjwie§of'E»Ui6gnu9.  1S24 

f.conMrtaaii^.  ai_J  N«pd. 
g.Mb6iw>a— *.  3£uJ  Nipal. 
a.  ladlMU  !.«  ilO    Butlndlei. 

a.  aiiatiffMM  ?  o.  Am.  il I  sg.  itot. 


XL  HIPPCPHAE   Z..  $  A  1321. 1324 

Tbk  Hipfophab,  Sea  Mucktkom,  &r  Sattov. 
thorn. 

Itkamnoides  Toum. 
Jrgoussier,  Fr. 
Jit0ftom,  Sanddom,  G«r. 
Espmo  amarillot  Span. 

Ir  Rhamnoides  X^.  2  *    Europe 

pi.  220.  fig.  1206.  1324 
The  Backthom-Uke  Hlppophae. 

RMamnbhlesJIorifera  sdUdsJblto,  Toam. 
RkamnSidesJirttcMera  Ray. 
Argpussier  faux  Merprun,  Fr. 
Weidembldttriger  Sanddom,  Ger. 
Ante,  Saule  S'^pineu*,  Alpi  of  S  witter - 


Varieties  t  m         -  -  I3S5 

2  angustifolia  X  A 
S  nbSrica  It  ft 

H.  <iMrAM  Lodd.  Cat. 

2.  #aliciiolia  D.  Don.  f  ft    Nepal 

fig.  1207,  1325 
The  Willow.leared  Hlppophae. 
H.  cot^ffrta  Wall. 

III.  8HEPHE11D/.4  Nutt.  5  ft 

1321.  1327 

The  SHBrasRDiA. 

nippdphae  L. 

1.  argentea  Nuti.  ft  It    North  America 

^.  1208.  1327 
The  ailvtrj-leaoed  Shepherdbu 
flippdpMae  argiiUea  Pursh. 
Missouri  Silver  Leaf,  Bn^ghio  Berry  T^wv, 

Amer. 
Rabbit  Berry,  Beef  Suet  Tree,  Amerlcaa 

Indians. 
Graisse  de  Bv^,  Btdftdo  Fmi,  French 
Traders. 

2.  canadensis  Nutt,  ft    North  America 

%.  1209.  1327 
The  Canadian  Shepherdia. 

^ippdpkae  canadensis  L. 


AristoloefiidceiJB*   J  l.uJ  »*uJ  1328 

I.  ^RISTOLO  CHIA  L.  ^  L  uJ  ».  i-J 

1328 

Tub  Bibtrwobt. 

Aristolocke,  Fr. 
Osterhtxeyt  Ger. 

1.  sipho I/'ZTm^.  J  N.Am.  f.  1210.  132^ 

The  Siphon-Jtt^  or  Tube-Jbneered,  Bkthwort. 
A.  maerophiUa  Lam. 
Aristoloeke  Syphon,  Fr. 
Grossb&ttrige  Osterhtxey,  Ger. 
Fipe  Vine,  or  Birtkwort,  Amer. 

2.  tomentosa  i^ms.  ^  North  America 

fig.  1211.  132» 
The  tameiitoee  Birthwoit. 

App.  i.    Haif-hardy  Species  of  Aristolhehiet. 

1329 

if.Mmpcr«lifni£.S.wLj   C«iidi«. 
'i-^^'^'l-l-J   BwOarj. 

A.  ■llfHiRU  DMf. 

A.  caudku  Dm/. 

A.  trtloMta  vnfM.   aoMkAawiM.         1 


CONTSNTS. 


evil 


^upkorbiiiceed.  1330 

f    A  II  ili_J   m.  ii._j 

L  -BUPHOHB/ii  L.  •«-!«.«. -J   1331 

Tbb  Ecpborbia,  or  Spurge, 
Tiikumahu  Tourn. 
Supiorbe,  Ft. 
WoifimOek,  Gv. 


B.  ChariUnas  X,  «.  Britain  f,  1212,  1331 

B.  aUppiua  Hort. 

E,  spindea  X,    al  -J    Sooth  of  Europe 

fig.  1213.  1331 

App.].  ^al^-Aarei)ri^>e0fefo/£«pJb^ia.lSd2 

mL,n,   It^. 

''ttt-^Lj   Madeba.   ««.  Itl4. 


II.  STIVLVSQIA  Garden  a  1330, 1332 

Tbb  Stiujmgia. 
1.  %^trina  WUld.  «     Carolina  -     1332 

The  Frirtit-lea9€d  StOlingia. 

III.  -BU'XUS  Tourn,  ml  ^  1330, 1332 
Thb  Box  Tbsb. 

^«M.  Fr. 

Jfcwte«m,  Buektbaum,  Ger. 

1.  sempervlrens  Z^,  ii  1     Europe     1333 

Tke  ererareen,  or  commow,  Box  Tree. 
Btmt  Ray,  and  other  authori. 
JMv  omimiik  Bdit  hhU^  Fr. 


AiMo.  A0«»ilo,  Morlel,  Ital. 

Varietiet    and     SubvarieUet   1 
•  «.  -         -         -  isss 

1  arbordsoeiks  ibRZL  2>tc<.  1 

1  argdntea  ffort,  t 

2  aiirea  ffort.  1 

3  marffinata  iHbrf.  1 

S  angustifolia  J/tS.  Dtct  2 
Ivari^tajSor^  1 

3  aoffimtiedea  MiU.  Diet,  n,  £1S15 

B.  Munm*  Dod. 

B.  «.  jtchus  N.  Du  Ham. 

JBMr  fui^,  Bui*  d  Bordure*^  Bui* 

d^Artoi*,  Bui*  de  HoUtmde,  Petii 

BuH^Vt. 
Zwerck  BueMaum^  Ger. 

4  myrtifdlia  Lagn.  m 

2.  b8le4riGa  WUld.  1     Minorca 

fig.  1220,  1221.  1341 

The  Balearic  Box. 

B.  a.  9ar.giganlkt  N.  Da  Bam. 
Miuorom  Sos. 

Bui*  de  Minorque,  Bui*  de  Makou,  Fr. 
Baleariaeker  AcMaum,  Ger. 

App.  i.   Half-har«fy  SpecUs  of  Buxut,  1S41 

App.  I.  Ita!/^kar^  Specie*  hdomging  to  ike 
Order  £«pA«r6iaoee.  .  1341 

t^nLt^s^  N«w Zealand. 
Bti,Mmg.m\_J   CapaoTOaodHope. 


I«aaa 

XJrticdceee,    f  ±f  CD  t  •       1342 

1.  ilfORUS  Tourv.  ItllCDm 

1342, 1343 
Thb  Mdlbbrrt  Trbb. 
MUrier,  Fr. 
Mauibeerct  Crer. 

h  nigra  Pair.  It    Persia 

pi.  221, 222.  fig.  1222.  1343 

The  HiBA^^ruiieA,  or  common.  Mulberry. 
Udru*  Dod. 
M.yWiitfM  nigro  Baufa. 

TanXy        -         -  -  1344 

2  laciniiu  M//.  Dicf.  S 

2.  61ba  X.  !E     China    pi.  223, 224.  1348 

The  uMto-fruited  Bfulberry  Tree. 
M.  edndica  Dod. 
M,JHktu  dlbo  Baah. 

U.dlbaJHtctu   tnindri  dido  Hu^ko  Du 
Ham. 

VaricHe*  ±  A         .         «  1348 

2  mu]tic4ulifl  Perrottet,  $  A 

M.  <<XartcaDecf.,noCof  L.  or  Pali. 

M.  buUdta  BaMs. 

M .  cueuiidta  Hort. 

Ckinete  black  MulberrUt  Amer, 

Perrottei  Mulberry,  Maup-ttaiked 
MuJberru- 

Miarier  PerroUei,  Fr. 

Mitrier  d  Tige*  wmAreute*,  Mi- 
rier de*  Philippiue*,  Ann.  dea 
Sd. 

Moro  deOe  FiUppime,  lud. 

3  Morrettiaaa  Hort.  J. 

Dandolo'9  Mulberry. 

4  macropb^Ila  Lodd.  Cat  X 
«      U.  a.  laiifMa  Hort. 

M.  kitpdnica  Hort. 
iiMrJrr  d^Bepagne,  Feuitte  dTB*. 
pagne,TT. 

5  romina  Lodd.  Cat.  2 

M.  a.  owUffUia. 
Miurier  remain,  Fr. 

6  nervosa  Xoddl  Cat,  2 
)  M.  Mffrmtea  Bon.  Jard. 

M.  eubdlba  mervdea  Hort. 

Smbvarie^.  ^ 
2  loiigifolia  Bon.  Jard,  2 

7  iCflica  ffort.  t 

M.  ^i^a  Lodd.  Catt. 

Subeariety.  ^  ) 

2  n^bra  2 

M.  r&ftrtf  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  rosea  Hort.  2 

MUrier  roee,  Feuille  rote,  Fr. 

9  oolumblusa  Lodd.  Cat.  2 

Columba^Tr. 

10  membnmacea  Z^wU.  Cat.  2 

M6rier  d  Feuille*  de  Parekemm, 
Fr. 

11  sinensis  ffort.  2 

M.  *in4n*i*  Hort 
M.  chhtimi*  Lodd.  Cat. 
7%^     CA«ne9«     tohiu    Mulberry, 
Amer. 

12  pikmila  Nois.  A 

M.  0.  BdiM  Hort.  Brit. 

Other  VarieHe*  .  .  1350 

Wm  Mutberrie*, 
LaFaoJUaNM. 

If.  a.  8  itMa. 
l4iPavUladflB«a. 

M.  •.  Uteidm  Hort. 

M.  McWa  Hart. 

m  2 
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La  RdiM  bitaid*. 

?  n^fHa  aoMola,  Itai. 
La  Fciaclle. 

Grafted.  Mtilberrie$. 
LaRdne. 
I«  KTOHe  Rdnr. 

M.  a.  wuKrvfkjftta  tmtvar. 
La  FeuiU*  d*Eq>a(pM. 

M.  a.  4  Mfler^pJiVlla. 
Le  Fenille  de  floes. 

t  Ftagiia  ioffiot  Ital. 

S.  (a.)  constantinopolitana  Pair.  S   Turkey 

1S58 

The  CooKtantinopIe  Mulbcrrr  Trw. 
M.  As^umUm  Sleb. 

4.  (a.)  tatirica  Pal.  S     ^anks  of  the 

Volga         -         -      fig.  1225.  1358 
The  Tartarian  Mulberry  Tree. 

5.  riibra  L,  "t   N.  America  pi.  225.  1359 

The  xeA-firuiied  Mulberry  Tree. 
M.  virginiea  Pluk. 
M.  penMS^lmtniea  Noil. 

?  Fariety  2    .         -         .  1360 
canadensis  Lam.  t 

6.  (r.)  scibra  WiUd.  "1  N.  America  1360 

The  Tow^-Uaved  Mulberry  Tree. 
M.  canadiruis  Poir. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Mbrtu,  1360 

M-  indlca  L.  fZ3   Eutt  Indies. 

jr.  manritlkiu  Jan.  t  CD    MadagMCHr. 

jr.  ladfMta  FTiUd.    life  of  Boarbon. 

jr.  anstriilii  ITflM.    late  of  Bourbon. 

jr.  cdtidlAlla  rikmiA.    Quito. 

jr.  coryUfulla  rhiM&.    Qoko. 

jr.  cklcarisAlU  CiMi.    New  Sovth  Walo. 

jr.  atropurpiirea.    Nepal. 

Jr.  parrtnila.    Nepal. 

Jr.  aenkuu    r^epaf. 


-  1343.  1370 


jr.  larvtekta  Tlildb.    Nepal. 
Jr.  •c4naeM.    Nepal. 

II.  BROUSSONET^/il  Vent.  1342.1361 

Thb  Bsoussonbtia. 

Mdrtts  Sibh  Keenmf. 
Vap^rtu  Encyc.  Bot. 

1.  papyrtfera  VenU  "it  China  pi.  226. 1361 

The  pl^)er.bearing  Brouf  Bonetia,  <fr  Paper  MtU- 
hetry. 

m/Artupaplfr\fera  L. 

Varieiy  t      -         -         -  1361 
2  cuculUta  S 

B.  cucuUdta  Bon  Jard. 
S.  epahtidta  Hort.  Brit. 
S.  navicuidrit  Lrodd.  Cat. 

III.  MACLU^Ri4  Nutt.  J       1342.  1362 

Thb  Maclura. 

T6xffUm  Rafinetque. 

1.  aurantiaca  Nutt,  1     North  America 

fig.  1226, 1227,  1228.  1362 
The    orange-lllLe./rMtYtf<i    Maclora,    or    Otage 


I. 


2. 


N.America  1370 


3. 


4. 


BO  RY.1  W.  «  • 

Thb  Borya. 

AdiUa  Michx. 
BigeUniB  Sm. 

/igustrina  Willd,  S 

The  Prlvet-Uke  Borya. 

AdUia  UgAMtrma  MIchz. 
BigelMM.  iigAstrina  8m. 

(?  /.)  acumin&ta  WUId.  m    Carolina 

fig.  1229.  1371 

The  acuminate-fegggrf  Borja. 
Adilia  aettmindta  Bflchz. 
B^elMjt  aeumindta  Sm. 

(/.)  porul6sa  Wiiid.  m    Georgia.  1371 

The  pon-b'ke-dotted-leaved  Boyra. 
Adilia  portMta  Michz. 
BigeUnAporuldta  Sm. 
?  SigelMtL  ovdta  Lodd.  Cat. 

distichophylla^titt.A  £.  Tenneaaee  1371 

The  two«0«ed-laBTed  Bor;a. 


I. 


1. 


UlmdeeiB.  *  ta  *    -  1371 
C^XMUS  L.  S     -        -     1371,  1373 

Thb  Elm. 

Orme,  Fr. 

Uhn,  or  RiUtery  Ger. 

Otmoy  Ital. 

camp^stris  L.'Jt     Britain  pi.  228,  229 

fie;.  1232.  1238>1239.   1374 
The  EngU$kt  field,  orcommomsmaU-leawd^  Elm . 
U;  Ktbua  PUny. 
U.  nAnor^fdlio  angtteto  tcdbrot  Ger.  Emae. 


Varieties  Ht    - 


-   1375 


Or 


ange. 
BotO'Ufoodt  YeUoto-tvoodt  N.  Amer. 

IV.  JTCUS  Toum,  2  1343.  1365 

Thb  Fig  Tbeb. 

Figuier,  Fr. 
FtigenbaufUf  Ger. 

1.  C&rica  L.  3f  S.  Europe    pi.  227. 1365 

The  common  Fig  Tree. 
F.  comment*  Bauh. 
F.  kkmilii  and  F.  syMslrit  Tours. 
Figttier  eommun^  Fr. 
Oemeine  Peigenbaumy  Ger. 

Farieiies  -  -  1366 

Gardetk  Varieties. 


A.  Timber  Trees, 

1  vulgaris  ¥ 

U.  camp4ttri$  Hort.  Dur. 
S  latifolia  Hort.  S 

3  dlba  Masters.  ^ 

4  acutifolia  Masters.  S 

5  stricta  ^orf.  27iir.  S  pL  230. 

A«tf  English  Elm. 

6  vlrens  flbrt.  3P 

Kidbrook  Elm. 

7  cornubi^nsis  ITort.  !t 
The  Comish  Elm. 

U.  stricUi  Lindl. 

SubwMHeties.  V 
2  parvifolia  Lindl.  S 

CJ.  «.  mtcroMOa  Lodd.  Cat. 
ftspera  Xodtf .  Co/, 
crlspa  Xodtf.  Cff^. 

8  samiensis  2 
The  Jenej  Elm. 

U.  samiAuis  lK)dd.  Cat. 

9  tortuosa  £ 
The  twisted  Elm. 

17.  torludsa  Lodd.  Cat. 
?  Orme  iorHOard,  Fr. 

B.  Omamentaly  or  curious.  Trees. 

10  foliis  ▼ariegalis  Lodd,  Cat*  t 

11  fretuliefolia  2 

U.  heiuU^diia  Lodd.  Cat. 

12  viminAlis  £  pi.  331. 

U.  vimindUs  Lodd.  Cat. 
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CIX 


Pan* 

13  parvifi&liA  t  fif^.  12S0. 

U.  panifidia  Jacq. 

U.  tnieropk^Oa  Pert. 

V.jrimila  var.  0  (JramsWkieaUMit) 

Fall. 
U.  pkmMa  WiUd. 
U.  p.f6b'upttr9i$t^,t  Pluk. 
U.A&mfto  Enum. 

14  planifolla  It  pi.  232. 

U.  pkmifblia  Hort. 

15  chinensis  $  fig.  1831. 

U.  ehhUmit  Pert. 
7A^  de  FAbbi  Gdlloit,  Orme  nam, 
Fr. 

16  cucttllAta  Hort,  £ 

17  concaTsfblia  ^orf.  S 

18  foliifi  aureis  Hort,  S 

0<A«r  Varietiet. 
U.  c.  nine  JLmM.  Cat. 
U.  c.  fivlUt  macul&tb  Lodtf.  Cai. 
U,  d&bia  Lodtf.  Ca<. 
U.  TlicJMa  Xodtf.  Ca#. 

JWncA  Varietiet  -  1378 

I/Onm  k  FmUlcs  Iwnm  «c  rndn. 
LXInM  Tell.  lOrme  TUlcul,  I'Onne  d*  HoUand*. 

TJkc  BrUiA,  or  Um»  7Vw,  Kmt, 
VOnoSOm,  rOmw  naln. 

VQtmm h  PraUlniUaatt |riabic«. 

LaMtit OroM k  PcoIUm paoAcb^M d* bUnc. 
LttaM  4  FeuUla  Umm  pMMchtfw  d*  blanc. 

TV  Mmimr  Mvenf  Immd  Mm, 
Im  pMii  OnM  k  FcBlUci  iMiMeb4«d«  JmiM. 

TV  immrf_£oUtm4imvtd  Km. 
LtHmM  4  Miliai  f>alU«,  t'Onna  mAla,  l\)niM 
pyianJdal. 

VOnut  k  tfti  >ni>dw  FeolllM,  I-Orm  ftmtne, 
rOniM  deTclaiMii. 

T%t  tmrgt-Uatti  Sim. 
L'Onne  de  Hollande  k  cruidai  FaalBti  pawch  im. 

TkttarltKatailiatckSlm. 
L'Onnc  tortlllard. 

t7.tor(M«MLedd.Cat. 

Tht  tnrlittd  Stmt. 

2.  (c.)  suberdsa  Monkch,  S     England 

pi.  233.  fig.  1240.  1395 
The  cor'k.'barked  Elm. 

U.  campiitrU  Woodt. 

U.  cama69tri»  and  Tktofkri;^  Du  Ham. 

U.  tm^aHstima  fdUo   Idto  tcdbra    Ger. 

Emac. 
U.  montdna  Cam. 
€!ommon  Elm  Tree,  Hunt  Evel. 
l/Orme  LUge^  rOrme-Jimgeux,  Fr. 

Varietiet  ¥  -  -  1395 

1  Tulgiris  2 

The  Dutch  CO A-barked  Elm. 
U.  tvberita  Hort.  Dor. 

2  foliis  variegatis  Lodd,  Cat.  t 

U.  suberdea  varieguia  Hort.  Dur. 
3alba  !iE 

V.  tmberdea  &lba  Maitert. 

4  er6cU  ixxU.  Ca/.  £ 

5  var.  I 

The  broad-leared  Hertfordthire  Etan, 
Wood. 

6  var.  ± 

The  narrow-leared  Hertfordahire  Elm, 
Wood. 

3.  (c.)  msyor  jS^.  !E     England 

pi.  234, 235.  fiff.  1241.  1395 
The  greater^  or  Dutch  cork-baried^  Elm. 
U.  haUdmdica  IfUl. 
U.  md;^  hoUdndica,  he.,  Pluk. 
U.  major ^  amptibrefMiOt  ke.y  Du  Ham. 
TttM  OT<f»  Hatth. 
V.  latffbUa  MIchx. 

4.  earpinilolia  Lindl,   ¥     England     -   139^ 

Tbt  Hurnbiw  I—Ted  Elm. 


5.  effusa  WUld.  5     England  ^'^ 

pi.  236, 237.  fig.  1242.  1397 
The  ipreading-^raiicA^  Elm. 
U.  cilidta  Ehrh. 
U.  pedunculdta  Lam. 
U.  ocidndra  Schk. 
V.fdUo  latUtimo,  ^.,  Buxb. 
U.  ta>9is  Pall. 
VOrmepSdoncuUt  Fr. 

6.  mont&na  Bavh,  1    England 

fig.  1243,  1244.  1398 
The  mountain,  Scotch^  or  Wvch,  Elm. 
U.  gUtbra  Hudt. 
U.  <#kM  Sibth. 

U.  acd^a  MiU.  ^ 

U.  ieiM0  Ehrh. 
U.  eampittre  Wllld. 
H>cA  Hoxc/  of  old  authort. 


Varieties  It 


-  1398 


A.  Timber  Treet, 

1  Tolgdris  1 

2  rugoaa  Mtutert.  £ 

U.  rugdta  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  major  Mastere,  *i     pi.  238. 

4  minor  Mcutere,  S 

5  ccbenn^nsis  Hort.  *St 
The  Cereuies  Elm. 

6  nigra  t 

The  black  Irish  Elm. 
U.  »>^0  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  australis  iforf.  !if 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Varietiet, 

8  p^ndula  'i     pi.  239. 

U.  pindula  Lodd.  Cat. 

U.  gl&bra  decumbent  Hort.  Dur. 

U.  horixontdlit  Hort. 

U.  rAdra  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

9  fastigiita  Hort,  J  pi.  240. 

U.  gidbra  repUtdta  Hort  Dur. 
V.TdrAimrt. 
U.  esouihuit  Hort. 
10  crispa  $ 

The  curled-lrawrf  Elm. 
?  U.  critpa  WiUd. 

Other  Varieties. 
7.  (m.)  glabra  Mi/l.  ±  Eng,  f.  1245. 1403 

The  tmooth-A'atrtftf,  or  ^cA,  Elm. 
U.  moHtAna  fi  Fl.  Br. 
V.filiogUAro  Ger.  Emac. 
U.  eamp4strit  var.  3.  With. 
The  feathered  Elm. 


Varietiet  It 


'   1404 


A.  Timber  Treet. 

1  vulgaris  ¥ 

The  common  smooth-leaved  Elm. 

2  vcgeta  S 

U.  montAna  vegeta  Hort  Soc.  Card. 

U.  americdnaoLBtten, 

The  Huntingdon  Ehn,  the  Chi- 
chester Elm,  the  American  Ebns^ 
f  the  Scatnpston  Elm, 

3  var.  Ht 

The  Scampston  Elm. 

4  major  It 

U.  glabra  mijor  Hort.  Dur. 
The  Omterbury  Seedling. 

5  glandulosa  Lindl.  £ 

6  latifolia  Lindl.  £ 

7  microphylla  IT.  5.  1! 

?  V.g.parvijbtia  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 


ex 


CONTBNTS. 


B.  Omamentai  or  euriomt  Trees. 

8  p4ndala  5f 

U  eampf$irit  pfndMla  Hort.  Dur. 
The  Doumion  Ebn. 

9  variegata  ff.  SL  Tt 
10  ramulosa  Booth.   £ 

8.  ilba  XU.  2     Hungary   -  -  1405 

Tb«  whUUti-Umved  Elm. 

9.  americina  L.  1^     North  America 

pi.  241.  fig.  1246.  1406 

The  American  Elm. 

Tke  white  Ehn^  Amer. 

Canadian  Elm,  American  white  Elm. 

VcaietUt  1  -  -  1406 

1  rilbra  AU.  S 

S  &lba  Ait.  ¥ 

U.  moUifblia  Rcem.  et  Scbult. 

3  p^ndula  Purgk.   It 

4  incka  H.  S.  1    pi.  242. 

10.  (a.)  fdlva  Michx,  t    North  America 

fig.  1247.  1407 

The  tKwnj-bttdded,  or  Uippery,  Elm. 
U.  fiJtra  Hichx. 
Ormejrrat,  Fr. 
Ae«l  Elmt  Bed-wooded  Ebn^  Moo$e  Elm. 

11.  fi\kt8L  Michx.  ¥  Virginia  f.  1248.  1408 

The  Wahoot  or  cork-winged^  Elm. 
U.  i^tmila  Walt. 
FFiMoo,  Indian!  of  K.  America. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Sorts  of  XJ'lmug.     -  1409 

U.  duMmou  Walt. 

D,  firDtic6m  W1IU. 

U.  iDtantf&Ua.    Hlmalayaa. 

U.  TliikU.    HlmalayBS. 

U.  laaeifMU  KianU.    HimaUjas. 

17.  M^n  ItojfU.   Himalagrw. 

U.  la-vigkta  lEojult.   HimalajM. 

17.  Tligfu  nogb.    mmalaju. 

IL  PLA'NERi4   Gmel.  *       1372.1409 

ThB  PLANSaA. 

"Rhdrnmu  Pall.,  Caidenit. 
Vlmus,  rariouf  authors,  as  to  PUL- 
nera  Richird/. 

1.  Rich&rdi  Michx.  $     West  of  Asia 

pi.  243, 244.  fig.  1249, 1250.  1409 
Richard's  Planera,  or  Zelkoua  TYee. 
P.  crendta  IDchx.,  Desf. 
P.  carjtinifiUa  WaU. 
VLh&mnue  carpOfiifbliui  Pall. 
RMntmct  vJmSidet  Giildenst. 
Vlmtu  crenhta  Hort.  Par. 
Wlmu»  parvifdlia  Willd. 
V'lmue  camvislrie  Walt. 
U'/muf  polygama  Richard. 
U'lntMS  nemorAlis  Ait. 
U'bmuJbUis  crenittie  bdn'^efudUbueJUictu 

ovoideOf  non  eomprtfsso,  Poir. 
Le  Zelkoua,  Orme  de  Sib^ie,  Fr. 
Bichard's  Planere,  Ger. 

2.  Gmelint  Michx.  r  N.Aro.  f.  1251. 1413 

Gmelln*s  Planera. 

P.  uhnifolia  Michx. 

P.  agudtica  WUld. 

Anot^fmus  aquaticus  arbor^  ^c,  Walt. 

'  P.  AbdioM  Si^uBtM  Crttt.  .  HIS 

Tike  Abdtum  of  Clnsias. 

III.  CE'LTIS  Toum.  5  1  a  a 

TmCELr\%,or}feUleTree.       1372.    1413 
IJbiuM  of  Lobel  and  odiw  authors. 
MicoeouUer,  Fr. 
ZUngeOaum,  Ger. 


1.  austrklis  X.  S  S.  Europe  f.  1252. 1414 

The  southern  Cdtis,  or  European  Nettle  Tree. 
Ldtes  drbor  Lob. 
LdlHff  »lv«  C^M:»  Cam. 
Lote  Tree. 
MiooeoMtier  amttrai,  Mieoamlier  de  Pro- 

vence,    Fabrecoulier^    Faubreguier    dee 

ProvengaMJt,  N.  Du  Ham. 
Lotu,  Ital. 

Variettf  1L  -  -  1414 

With  variegated  leaves,  Brotero.  t 

2.  (a.)  cauc&sica  WiUd.  S     Caucasus     1415 

Tb*  C«tteaiUn  Cdtfs. 

3.  Toumefortti  Lam.  ^  A    Armenia 

pi.  245.  1416 

Toumefort's  Celtis. 

C.  orientilis  mhtor^  Jbliie    nUnAr^ue   et 

eraeeidribmtfrlictuJUtvo,  Touni. 
C.  orientdlis  Mlli.,  not  o^  L. 
Micocoulier  du   J^evantt  Micooomlier  dTO' 

rient,  Fr. 
Morgenlandiseher  ZSngeUtamm,  Ger. 

It  *    China    1416 


4.  (T.)  sinensis  Pert. 
The  China  Celtis. 


5.  Willdenovtaaa  Schultes.  t     China  1416 

WnkUnowli  Cdtta. 

C.  Hmemtii  Wmi. 

6.  occidentalis  L,  %     North  America 

pi.  246,  247.  1417 
The  Western  Celtis,  or  North  American  Nettle 
Tree. 

Cfruetu  obteuro  purpuratcente,  Toom. 

C.  obRqna  Moench. 

Nettle  TreCy  Sugar  Serr^,  Amer. 

Bote  inconnuy  Illinois. 

Uieocoulier  de  Firginie,  Fr. 

Farietiea  S  .  .  1417 

8  oordau  WiOd.  "t 
S  scabriiiscula  WOld.  It 

C.  austrAlie  Wtlld. 

C.  ?  o.  /8  iemMblia  Pars. 

C.  dspera  Load.  Cat. 

C.  orientdUt  Hort. 

7.  crassifoUa  Zitfm.  t  N.Am.  f.  1254.  1418 

The  thick-leared  Celtis,  or  Uackherru. 
C.  cordmia  L'HMt. 
C.  corddta  Desfont. 


Hojgberrv^  Hoop  Ath^  Amer. 
Micocoulier  d  FeniUee  en  Cceury 


8.  IsevigAu  WiUd.  A     Loublana 


9.  piimlla  Ph.  i 
ThcdwiifCdtls. 


MaryUad 


Fr, 

-  1420 

-  14S0 


App.  i.     Species  of  Celtis  halfhardyy  or  mot 
yet  introduced.      -         .   1490 

C.  orlentUls  L.  t  O    Himalayas  fie.   1166 
C.  tatrtfadra  Jloaft.    Hiraalajaa. 
e.  alpliM  JCmle.    Hlmalwraa. 
C.  IniclMI  Royla.    Hlmala;**. 


iughmddcetB.  S 


I.  JIPGLANS  L.  * 

Thb  Walnut  Trbb. 


-   1420 
1420, 1421 


Noffer^  Fr. 
Wabm 


oAsMSSi  Ger. 


CONTCNTS. 


CXI 


1.  r^^  L.  t    Persia 

pi.  248, 249, 250.  fig.  257.  1423 
Tbe  royal,  or  eommon.  Walnut  Tree. 
Nut  ngians  Dod. 

Ndx  Jiiglanst  aeu  r^fa  w^irit,  Banh. 
nojfCT  coflifiww,  rr> 
Voseguiert  Provence. 
Gememe  Wabmu,  Ger. 

VarieOn  S         -  -  142S 

2  mixima  1 

SH*     Jkglant   ftructu    mdjeimo, 

Banh. 
Noi»  de  JaugCt  Bon  Jard. 
Batmmt,  Warwickshire. 

S  tdnera  H: 
The  tkin-tkeUedt  or  f <lmo«M,  Walnut 
»^  J^lamfnicto  ttnero  etfrdgUe 

ptUdnUme  Bauh. 
2ko^tr  a  Coqwe  tendre^  Noi^  Mi- 

samge,  Bon  Jard. 
Ni^fer  de  Marst  In  Dauphin. 

I  9er6tiiia  Deaf,  it 
The  \ate-vegetating  Walnut. 

N4*  JkglantfAcio  ier6tino  Bauh. 
Hover  tardif,  Noyer  de  la  Saint 

Jean^  Bon  Jard. 
Niwer  de  Mai,  In  Danphinfi. 
5  laeiniaU  £ 
The  Fem4ea9ed  Walnut. 

V^  J^lmufiWe  IttciniMe  Re- 

neaulm. 
Scalane  keteropk§Ua  Hort. 
J.liUeifhlia  Lodd.  Cat. 
Other  VarietUa. 
The  Highflier. 

The  Yorkshire  Walnut. 

2.  nigra  Xr.  3C     North  America 

pl.251,252.  fig.  1260.  1435 
The  Mack  wooded  Walnut  Tree. 

The  black-  WabwU,  the  black  Hickory  NmI, 

N.  America* 
Koyer  noir,  Fr. 

3.  cinerea  L.  S    N.  Am.    p.  253.  f.  1262. 

1439 
The  grtj-broneked  Walnut  Tree,  or  Mutter-nut. 
J.  catkdrtica  N.  Amer.  SyW. 
J.  obl&nga  Mill. 
Oa-mut,  WkiU  Walma,  Amer. 
Voifer  eendrS,  Fr. 
Graue  Wabauae^  Ger. 

II.  CA^RYA  NutL  *        -     1421.  1441 

Ths  CaaYA,  or  Hickory  Tree. 
Jkglana  ap.  L. 
Hiobrhii  lUffineaque. 
Hickory,  Amer. 

K  olivsr6rmi8  Nuti.  t     North  America 

fig.  1263.  1441 
The  oIlTe-ahaped  Caiya,  or  Pacane-nut  Hickory. 
J^giana  rkbra  Gartn. 
Jiiglana  gfUaadriea  Lam. 
Jhglana  Pdcan  MUMenb. 
Jitglana  anguatifblia  Ait. 
Jiglana  oUwt^fHrwUa  Michx. 
Pecan-naUt  lUinola  Kut,  Amer. 
Pteamier^  Pacanuat  Noyer  PScant'eTy  Fr. 

2.  amira  Ntttt.  t   N.  Amer.  f.  1264. 1443 

The  Wtter-fNif  Canra. 


Jteleiu  amJhra  Michx 
Jmerjuut, 


Amer. 


ITM^  Hickory,  Sheamp  Hickory, 


X  aquatica  Nutt.  f    North  America 

fiff.  1265,  1266.  1444 
The  aauatle  Garya,  or  Water  Bitter-mut  Hickory, 
iiiglaua  mquSlieaWidtaL, 


4.  tomentosa  NutL  *i  N.Am.  f.  1267. 1444 

The  tomentote  Carya,  or  Mocker-nut  Hickory. 
Jiitglana  diba  L. 
C.  dlba  MIU. 

Jhglana  tomentSaa  Micbx. 
Whiie-keart  Hickory,  Common   Hickory, 

Amer. 
Noyer  dur,  lUinoit. 

Variety  It  -  -  1445 

2  mlUima  Swt,  Hort,  Brit.  *i. 

5.  &lba  Nutt,  S     North  America 

pi.  254.  fig.  1269.  1446 
The  wbite-fMtMMf  Carya,  or  Skell-bark  Hickory. 
Jikglana  dlba  Michx. 
Jil^glana  dlba  ovdta  Marth. 
3^Uma  aquombaa  Michx. 


Shag-bark  Hickory ,  Scaly-bark  Hickory, 

luaky  Thomaa  Nut,  Amer. 
Noyer  tendre,  UUnoii. 

6.  sulciita  Nutt.  t  N.  Am.  f.  1271.  1448 

The  tiirrowed-JHu'ted  Carya. 

Jitglana  lacinibaa  Michx.  Arb. 
Jiglana  mucrondta  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. 
Jiglana  aulcdta  W^illd. 
Thick  Skell-bark  Hickory,  Springfield  Nut, 
Glouceater  Nut,  Amor. 

7.  porcina  Nutt,  It     North  America 

fig.  1272, 1273,  1274.  1449 
The  Tig-nut  &rya. 

Ji^lana  porcina  m  obcorddta  Michx.  Arin-. 
i^l^lana  porcina  par.  wth  firuH  round  and 
aometchat  rough,  Michx.  N.  Amer.   Syl. 
Jiiglana  obcordbta  Miihlenb. 
Big-nut,  Hog-mtt,  Broom  Hickory. 

Variety  5  -  -  1449 

2  glabra  It  f.  1272.  5,  and  1274.  h. 

JiglanaporchaafiAcifdrmia  Michx. 

jiglana  gldbra  Muhl. 

8.  myristicsfiSrmis  Nutt.  S  South  Carolina 

fig.  1275.    1451 

Tha  NatnMc.Uk»-/HrlM  Ctan,  or  Nuhmig  Btekorti. 

9«  microcarpa  Nutt.  ISt  N.  America     1451 

Th«  nuU-frnitcd  Caiya. 

10.  integrifolia  Spreng,  %         -  •1451 

The •ntln  ImT (let)  ed  Cazia.  mr  HUktrjf, 
HlcMui  MtgrifWma  JUfliMN|ite. 

App.  1.   Other  kinds  of  Cdrya.  -  1451 

C.  irnHg"*-    North  Amariea. 

Jvglam»  omttgtM  Michx. 
C.  pabtwciM  Lk. 
C.iifcUa. 

J^toiw  rliUa  Lodd.  Cat. 

III.  PTEROCA  RYA  Kuntk.  t 

The  PTBaocAKYA.  1421.   1451 

Jigtana  ap.  L. 

1.  caiicdsica  Kunih,  'St     Caucasus 

pi.  255.  fig.  1276.  1452 

The  Caucasian  Pterocarya. 

Jiiglana  plerocdrpa  Bfichx. 
Hhia  obacitrum  Bleb. 
Jt^^^nM  franintfdb'a  Lamond  MS. 
Trdxinua  kevigdta  Hort.  Par. 


Salicdcece.  i  •  •  -*  w* 


I.  5^A'LIX  i.  t  a 

Thb  Willow. 


-*w»       - 


14o3 
-  1453 


I 


CXll 


CONTENTS- 


Pafft 
Harabt  Hebrew. 
Jiea,  Gr. 
SiUg,  Lat. 
Saule,  Ft. 
Weide^  PeWer,  Ger. 
Soldo,  Ital. 
Sattxcy  Span. 
Wide,  Swed. 
Wilge,  Flem. 
Witkig,  Anglo- Sax. 
Willow,  W&hy,  Sattouf,  Osier,  Eog. 
Saugh,  Scotch. 

Group  i.   Purpiirea  Kocb,  Borrcr.  A  5f  1490 

Osier  Willows,  with  one  Stamen  in  a  Flotoer. 

1.  purpilrea  Zr  a    Britain  fig.  1294.,  and 

fig.  1.  in  p.  1603.        -  -  1490 

The  purple  Willow. 

S.  purpurea  at  Koch  Comm. 

Varieties  a     '        -  -   1490 

1  A 

8.  pmrpurM  Smith,  WUld. 
S  A 

8.  LamUHihtok  Smith,  WMd. 

3  A 

8.  nHU  yfXWA.  En. 

4  monsdttlphlca  Koch.  A 

5  MTfcm  Kotk.  A 

8.  moiuiiulra  mt^om  Sar.  Sal.  IMt. 

6  biictea  rbfcra  KofA.  A 

2.  m\i\  L,  A  "1    Britain        fig.  2.  in 

p.  1603.  -  -        -  1491 

The  Helix,  or  Rose,  Willow. 

S.  purpilrea  var.  Koch  Comni. 
?  S.  opposiiifhlia  Hoat  Sal.  Austr. 

3.  Lamberttana    Sin.  a     England  fig.  3. 

in  p.  1603.     -  -  -  1492 

Lambert's,  or  the  Boy  ion.  Willow. 
S.  purpikrea  /SXoch  Comm. 

4.  Woollgartamx  Borr.  A  England  fig.  4. 

in  p.  1603.         -         -  -  1492 

WooUgar's  Willow. 

S.  mondndra  Sal.  liVob. 

S.  mondndra  var.  Hotba.  Hist.  Sal. 

5.  Forbyana  Sm.  a    England  fig.  5.  in 

p.  1603.  -  -         -  1492 

Forby'a  Willow,  or  thefine  Basket  Osier. 

S.flssa  Lin.  Soc.  Tram.,  not  of  HoAn. 
S.  rUbra  /3  Koch  Comm. 

6.  rubra  Huds,  a  If      Britain  fig.  6.  in 

p.  1604.  -  -         -  1493 

The  red,  or  green-leaved.  Willow,  or  Osier. 
S.  rkbra,  in  part,  Koch  Comm. 
^.Jissa  Hofnn.  Sal 
S.  cdncolor  Host  Sal. 
S.  viriseens  Vill.  Danph. 
S.  linearis  Walker's  Essays. 

A  pp.  i.     Purpiirea  of  which  Plants  have  been 
introduced,  hut  not  described,       1493 

8.  dUptica  hadi^  CM. 

A  pp.  ii.  Purpurea  described  by  Authors,  but 
not  yet  introduced^  or  of  doubtful  Identity 
with  Species  already  in  the  Country,     1493 

S.  o^ocolar,  mai.  etfem.,  Hett  Sal. 

S.  wUitimafrdftUiiAliUloHgfMtmu,  4v.,  Raj. 

S.  r^bra  En«l.  PI. 
S.  HhWx,  ma*  et  fcm.,  Hod  Sai. 
S.  opptmtitblli,  mas  et  fttn..  Hut  Sal. 

S.  WK*  L. 
8.  purp<krca,  mas  ct  fain.,  Bott  Sal. 
S.  rautAUli,  maa  et  fieni.,  Hittt  Sal. 
S.  camltfUoa.  ma*  et  f«m.,  Ho$t  Sat. 
.1,  mlrM>ilU,  mat,  H9tl  Sal. 


Group  ii.     Acutif^es  Boner,  A  S   1494 
Pniindsse  Koch. 

Willows  with  dark  Bark,  covered  wUh  ajlae  JUaom. 

7.  acutifblia  Wilid,  A  Ht  Podolia  fiig.  25. 

in  p.  1607.  -  -  1494 

The  pointed-leaved  Willow. 

S.  violdcca  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  not  of  WUld. 
nor  S.  c&spica  Hort. 

8.  cfaphnoides  Viliars,    ^     Switzerland 

fig.  1295.,  and  fig.26.  in  p.  1608. 1494 

TheDaphne-Uke  WQlow. 
S.  priB^eos  Hoppe. 
S.  bigimmis  HolTm. 
8.  dnirea  Host  Sal. 

9.  pomer^nica  WUld,  ¥  Pomerania  1496 

•The  Pomeranian  Willow. 

S.  iapknoides  var.  VtUars. 

Group  111.     Tridndra  Borrer.  A  !E   1496 
ilmygd&linR  Koch. 
Osier  Willows,  with  three  Stamens  in  a  mower. 

10.  undulata  Koch,  Hook,  t  A     England 

fi?.  1296.,  and  fig.  13, 14.  in  p.  1605. 

1497 

The  wB,yy-teaved  Willow. 

S.  unduldla  Ehrh.  Beytr. 
?  S.  No.  38.,  Trer.  Obs.  Bot. 
S.  lanceoldta  Sm. 

Varieties  X  *        -  -   1497 

2  uoduldta  Forbes,  !t  A 

3  lanceolata  Smith,  Ht  A 

4  Having  the  catkins    androgy- 

nous t  A 

11.  Aippophaefblia  Thuiltier,  A  Silesia,&c. 

1498 
The  Sea-Backthom-leaved  Willow,  or  Osier. 
8.  undultita  Trev.  Obs.  Bot. 
?  S.  undulita  var.  Borr.  In  a  letttf . 

12.  triandra  L.  A  5     Britain  fig.  1297., 

and  fig.  15.  in  p.  1605.    -      -  1498 

The  three  staxaened-flowered  Willow,  or  Osier. 
S.  tani^ddlina,  part  <if,  Koch  Comm. 

Varieties,  a   ^ 
?  S  The  French  willow  A  1  1499 

S.  tridndra  Curt.  Fl.  Lood. 

?  S.  UoppcixA  WfOd. 
?  3  Hoppeana  A  *      -      -  1500 

S.  andrigyna  Hoppe. 

S.  Hop^ina.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL 

S.  triandra  andr^gyna  Serio|e. 

S.   am^gddlina,  part    ^,   RoGh 
Comm. 

?4  A   IE 

S.  tridndra  unduldta  Mertena. 

13.  Haffaiaxmidna  Sm.  A  Britain  fig.  16. 

in  p.  1606.        -  -         -  1500 

Hoffinann's  Willow,  or  Osier. 
S.  tridndra  HoiAn. 

14.  amygdalina  L,  ±     Britain  fig.  1298., 

and  fig.  18.  in  p.  1606.  -  1500 

The  A\maiDd-leaved  Willow,  or  Osier. 

8.  amygddlina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 

15.  VillarsiflfMi  Fiugge  et  Willd.  !t    Dau- 

phine  fig.  17.  in  p.  1606.      -  1502 

Villar's  Willow,  or  Osier. 

S.  tridndra  Viliars  Delpb. 

S.  SMiygddlfna  rar.  Koch  C<»nm. 
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Paice 

App.  i.     TrianthiB  of  which  there  are  Plants 

in  the  CotuUry  not  described.        1502 

S.  tenuifftlU  Lodd.  Cat.  and  G.  not  of  Sm. 

App.  ii.  TVidndrm  described,  but  not  yet  in- 
trodueed,  or  ofdmibtftd  Identity  with  Species 
in  the  Country.         ...  1502 


B.  fpfcUbiliB,  maa  et  fan^  Bad  Sat. 
S.  iiimmWinw,  mai  ctfeia.,  Bott  S«f. 
9.  Moallltem,  mas  ct  hm..Bott  Sai. 
«.  vm&Ma,  nui  cc  §aa.,Batl  SaL 
S.  itela,  mam  «t  ftm.,  AM  So/. 
S.  munUlinm,  mM  ct  fiem.,  AM  Sa/. 
a.  Offabina,  maa  at  fim..  AMt  Sai. 
S.  ipertftaa,  mat  at  feou.  BMtf  Saf . 


GroapiT.    Pejii^iufra  Borrcr.  £    1503 
Trees,  hoeing  Flowers  toith  3—6  Stamens. 

16.  pent4ndra  Ir.  ¥    Britain  fig.  1299.^, 

and  fig.  34.  in  p.  1610.         -  1503 

The  flTe-stamened-Jfouvf«rf  Willow. 

S.  pentandro^  part  oft  Koch  Ck>mm. 
The  sweet  WiOow,  Bay-ieaeed  Willow. 

Variety  5  -  -  1503 

2  hermaphroditica  !E 
S.  kermaphrodltfca  L. 

17.  Meyertdna    WlUd.    1       Pomerania 

f.  1300.,  and  f.  33.  in  p.l610.  1504 

Mejer't  Willow. 

S.  cuspkUta  Schults. 

S.  tmciMa  Sm.  In  Rees's  Cjci. 

S.  pentandraB  L. 

S.  Arxiiiiifra  Ehrh. 

S.  £ArAarrUna  5m.  in  Bces*s  Cud. 

8.  telrdndra  WiUcL 

18.  lucida  MufUenb,  t    North  America 

f.  1301.,  and  f.  32.  in  p.  1610.  1504 
Tbe  MnaioK-leaeed  Willow. 

S.  ForbitSX  Swt.  Hort.  Brit. 

Group  V.    Frdyiles  Borrer.  It     1507 
Trees,  with  their  Twigs  mostly  brittle  at  the  Joints. 

19.  babyl6nica  L.  2  Asia  pi.  256.  fig.  22. 

in  p.  1607.  -  -  1507 

The  Babflonian,  or  Weepings  WUlow. 
8.  prop^ndens  Seiing.  Sal.  Helv. 
8.  ortentdHs,  ^.,  Tonrn. 
8.  twdbica,  ^. ,  C.  Bauh. 
Sautepteureur,  Parasoldu  grand  Se^neur, 

Fr. 
Tramer  Weide,  Thranen  Weide,  Ger. 

VarieHee  It  -         -  1513 

1  Tulgiris  fem.  Hort,  2 

2  Napoleona  Hort.  *i 

3  crispa  Hort.  It   pi.  257.  fig.  21. 

in  p.  1606. 

30.  decfpiens  Hoffm,  S    Britain  pi.  258. 
f.l309.,andf.29.  inp.1609.  1515 

The  dfioepdTe,  White  Weich,or  varnished,  WU- 
low. 
8.  americtlna  Walker*s  Essays. 
S.  fragilis,  part  qf,  Koch  Comm. 


21.  niODtana   Forbes    t 

fiic.  19.  in  p.  1606. 
The  Mountahi  Willow. 


Switzeriand 
-  1515 


Pane 

22.  fragilis  L.  *t    Britain  fig.  1310.,  and 

fig.  27.  in  p.  1606.       -        -  1516 
The  XxtitA^twigeed,  or  Crack,  Willow. 
S.frdgilis,  mpart,  Koeh  Comm. 

23.  monspeliensis  Forbes,  ^  A  Montpe- 

lier  fig.  30.  in  p.  1609.  -  1517 

The  Montpelier  Willow. 

?  S./rdgilis  var.  Borr.  hi  a  letter. 

24.  RusselliaTia  Sm.  *t  Britain  fig.  1311., 

and  fiff.  28.  in  p.  1608.  -  1517 

The  RusseU.  or  Duke  qf  Bedford's,  Willow. 
?  S.firagUis  Woodr. 
The  Dishley  or  Leicestershire,  Willow  ;  the 

Huntingdon  Willow. 
S.  pinduta  Ser.  Sal.  Heir. 
S.  virMis  Fries  Not. 
S.  rkbens  Schrank  Baler.  FI. 

VdrieHes        .         -  -  1521 

25.  Purshttina  Borrer.  It  N.  Amer.  1522 

Pursh's  WlUow. 

8.  auUngua  Pursh,  Sm.,  Forl)eaf  Hook. 

App.  i.    Fr&giles  introduced^  but  not  yet  de- 
scribed,  or  of  doubtful  Identity.      1522 

S.  adto6ideni  DmaWs  Nuntry. 

a.  biffftmmJs  IaM.  Cat. 

8.  decfpiens,  fem.,  Ledd.  Cat. 

S.  firiKilis  Lodd,  Cat. 

8.  murtna  Lodd.  Cat. 

S.  rftbra  O.  Lodd. 

App.  ii.  FrdffUet  deseribedf  but  not  yet  in- 
troduced, or  of  doubtful  Identity  with  in- 
trodueed  Species,  •  •  1522 

S.  fMKlUs,  mas  etftm..  Bott  Sat. 
S.  friglUar,  mas  at  fiem.,  Boot  Sal. 
8.  ft^Msrima,  mas  ct  fcm..  Bod  Sat, 

li.frdgUio  Hoot  S}n. 
S.  palAsCrls,  mot  et  fcm.,  Bott  Sal. 
a.  capMsis  Tkmb.  PI.  Cm. 
8.  ■nbacrr&to  WUld.  Sm.  PI. 
8.  8^^ft^  baflhS  Potsk.  Cat.  Fl.  .Sf{jpt. 

Group  vi.   i4'/&0  Borrer.  ¥       1522 

Trees  qf  the  largest  Size,  with  Oe  Aspect  qf  the 
Foliage  whitish. 

26.  &lba  L.  5  Europe  pi.  259, 260.  f.  1314, 

1315.,  and  f.  136.  in  p.  1629.    1522 
The  whitish'leaeed,  or  common  white,  Willo-*'. 
8.  dlba,  part  of,  Koch  Comm. 
The  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow-taHed,  Wil- 
low. 

Varieties  !K  -  -  1523 

2  caeriilea  ±   fig.  137.  in  p.  1629. 

Blue  Willow. 

8.  dlba  var.  Sm.  Fl.  Br. 

S.  eariilea  Sm.  Eng.  Bot. 

S.  dlba  fi  Sm.  Eng.  Fl. 

The  upland,  or  red-twigged,  Wil 

low,  Pontey. 
The  Leicester  FFflftw,  Davy's  Agr. 
Chem. 
?  3  crispa  2  -  -  1525 

4  rosea  LoM,  Cat.  ¥ 

27s  vitellina  L.  "t  Britain  pi.  261.  fig.  20. 

in  p.  1606.  -        -        -  1528 

The  Tolk-of-egg-coloured,  or  yr^/otff,  Willow,  or 
Golden  Osier. 

S.  dlba  Koch  Comm. 

Variety  t  -  -  1528 

With  reddish  branchlcts,  Sm   It 

n 
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App.  L    A'ttxB  deicribedt  but  which,  probabfy, 
have  not  been  introduced  into  Britain,  1528 
S.  moGaiat  Hotl  Sal. 


Group  vii.   Nlffra,  At      -1529 

Extra-European  Kinds  aiUfd  to  the  Kindt  qfone  or 
CM  of  the  three  preceding  Groups.    ■ 

28.  nigra  MiUdenbm  £  N.  America  fig.  152. 

in  p.  1630.         -  -  -  1529 

TlH  black,  or  dmrk-brmcktd  Anmrieam,  WUlov. 
8.  carafc'njdu  Mlcliz. 
8.  femtdmdra  Walt. 
S.  vmlgdrU  Clayt.  FI.  Virff. 

29.  Humboldtiayuz  Willd.  «  Peru  fig.  8. 

in  p.  1604.  -  -  1529 

Humboldt*!  WUIow. 

30.  Bonplandi^bui  Humb.  et  BonpL   A  ?  t 

Mexico  fig.  9.  in  p.  1604.         •  1529 

Bonplaad'i  Willow. 

App.  L    NiffreR  described,  but  not  yet  intro- 
duced. -  -  1530 

8.  Rg&atrbM  Mieki.    North  Amarlca. 
K.  occidentilis  BoK.    lalcofCuba. 
8.  oetkadn  SUb.    Egypt. 

Group  viiL    Frinoides  Borrer.  A  ¥  1530 

Shrubi,  mostlff  Natives  t^  North  America^  and  used 
in  Basket-making. 

31.  rigida  Mu/denb,  A    North  America 

fig.  141.  inp.  1630.      -        -  1530 

The  stiff-leaved  WlUow. 
S.  cordiita  BClchx. 
S.  cordifbUa  Herbs.  Baolu.  MSS. 

32.  jjrinoides  Pursh,  il  3t  North  America 

f.  1317.,  and  f.40.  in  p.  1612.  1530 
The  Pringc-Uke  WUiow. 

33.  discolor   MUfdenb,   3h      North  America 

fig.  147.  in  p.  1630.         -         -   1530 

Tha  two-oolonted  WIUow. 

34.  angustata  Purth.  A     N.  America  1531 

The  aanowod,  or  tofertdAemMd,  Willov. 

35.  conf6rmis  Forbes^  A    North  America 

fig. 24.  inp.  1607.        -        -  1531 
The  uniform-^roivtf  Willow. 


Group  ix.    Grlseee  Bonrer.  It  A  jt  Jt  ^  1531 
Chieflif  Shrubs,  Natives  qf  North  America. 

36.  virescens  Forbes,  A         Switzerland 

f.  1318.,  and  f.  7.  in  p.  1604.  1531 

The  gt«m\Mh.lea»ed  Willow,  or  verdant  Osier. 
S.  hippophaefblia  Lodd. 

37.  reflexa  Forbes,  A      North   America 
fig.  94.  in  p.  1619.      -  -  1^32 


The  reflexed-ca£lnsed  Willow. 


38.  virgata  Forbes,  m 

fig.  12.  in  p.  1605. 
The  twiggy  Willow. 


North  America 
-  1532 


39.  Lyonti  ?  ^chi.  A  Switzerland  fig.  10. 

in  p.  1604.       -        -  -  1532 

Lyoii*!  Willow. 

40.  Houstoniana  Pursh.  a     Virginia  and 

Carolina  fig.  1 1.  in  p.  1604.     1532 
Houston*!  Willow. 

S.  tristis  Lodd.  Cat. 

41.  falcata  Pursh,  A    N.  America  fig.  148. 

in  p.  1630.  ...  1533 

The  8ickle./«aued  WUlow. 

42.  grisea  Willd.  A     Pennsylvania    -  1533 

The  gray  Willow. 

8.  trrtaa  MOhlenb. 

?  8.  jMNMiyf vAnea  Fottaa. 

Variety  A  .  -   1533 

2gl^ra  A 

43.  petiolaris  Sm.  A    Scotland  fig.  1319., 

and  fig.  23.  in  p.  1607,         -  1533 
The  long-pkiolated  Willow. 
S.  grisea  WUld. 
S.  grisea  var.  fi  subglabrita  Koch  Comm. 

44.  pennsyWanica  Forbes.  A  ?  N.America 

fig.  95.  in  p.  1620.        -        -  1534 
The  FennsylTaxuui  Willow. 
?  S.  peUoldris  Sm. 
?  S.  grisea  WUld. 
?  S.  pediceOdris  Spreng.  Syst.,  Pursh. 

45.  MiililenbergtanaWiUd.  Jt  Pennsylvania 

fig  145.  in  p.  1630.       -  -  1534 

MOhlmbeiK'**  «■  <**  brenm  Amerieam,  WUlow. 
8.  otpkMt  Wtiu  ' 

h.  imAim  Michs. 
8.  Jiune  Scboepf. 
8.  rrotff  Muhkinb. 

46.  tristis  jiit,  ^     North  America  fig.  I50. 

in  p.  1630.  .  .  1534 

Tha  Md>  or  mmnv.iMwd  Amtrtcoi;  Willov. 

47.  cordiLta  MOhlenb.   A      North   America 

fig.  142.  in  p.  1630.  -         -  1534 

The  haart-teamf  WOIow. 

Group  x.    "RjosmarinifiUce  Borrer.  1535 

A  .tt  Jc 

Low  Shrubs,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

4<8.  rosmariniiblia  L,  jat    North  America 
f.  1320.,  and  f.  87.  in  p.  1618.  1535 

The  Rosemary-leftved  Willow. 

S.  Tosmarinifdlia,  partqf,  Koch  Comm. 

49.  angustifolia  Borrer,  Hook,,  ?  Wulf.  ^  Jk 

Scotland  fig.  1321.,  and  fi^.86.  in 
p.  1618.        -  -  -  1535 

The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 
S<  arifiscula  Sm. 
S.  Tosmartnifblia  m.  Koch  Comm. 
S.  incubiuxa  L. 

50.  decumbens  Forbes.  Jc  ?  Switzerland 

fig.  88.  in  p.  1618.    -  -  1536 

The  decumbent  willow. 

51.  fusc^U  Pursh.  A    North  America  1536 

The  iarkAumwtk-bmnABd  Willov. 
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Group  xi.  Fusca  Borrer.  ft  ji  Jt  1536 
Mostiif  procumbent  Shrubs. 

52.  fusca  L.  Jk    fig.  83.  in  p.  1618.  1536 
The  brown  Willow. 

fl.  ripena  Hook. 

S.  ripens  Koch,  part  of^  Koch  Coram. 

Fariaiesjt  jk         .         .  1537 

1  yulgaris  m    Britain  fig.  83.  in 

p.  1618. 
9ar.  m  Hook. 
S,f6sea  Sm. 
S.  ripens  Koch  fi  Koch  Comm. 

2  repens  Jt     Britain  fig.  84.  in 

p.  161& 
WW.  0  Hook. 
S.  ri^tensL. 
8.  ripens  Koch  «  Koch  Comm. 

3  prostrata  Jk    Britain  fig.  82.  in 

p.  1618. 
fwr.  y  Hook. 
S.  prostriita  Sm. 

4  foe'tida  Jc 

var.  3  Hook. 
8,fafUda  Sm. 

S.  adM^ndciM  Ai.  Av*  AM.  Jt    Britain. 

S.ySr'IJ^  AWlMrivt  of  A  8m.  Ifing.  Fl. 
8.  r^pow  Koch  oar.  Redi  Comm. 
S.  pmrifblU  £fm.  Aw.  Bat.  Ji   Britain. 

?r.  81.  in  p.  1618. 
ytUafi  6m.  aaK.FI. 
8.  ripnu  Koch  ear.  Koch  Comm. 

5  incubdcea  ft     England  fig.  79. 

in  p.  1618. 
S.  incubacea  L. 

6  arg^ntea  Jl  England  fig.  78.  in 

p.  1618. 
S.  argintea  Sm. 
S.  repens  Koch  y  Koch  Coram. 

53.  DontsTia  Sm.  ft    Britain  fig.  1322., 

and  fig.  85.  in  p.  1618.        -     1540 
DoD*a,  or  the  mstif-bruaehed.  Willow. 

Group  xii.  AmUffua  Borrer.  'jt  *  m  Jk  1540 

Shrubs. 

54.  ambigua  Ehrh.  Borrer.  it  jk  Engl.  1540 
The  amtdguoiu  Willow. 

S.  ambigua  Koch,  part  qf,  Koch  Comm. 

Varietiet  A  jx  jk  -  1541 

1  Yuigart8.«t  Jk 

^  wr.  a.  Boner  In  £m(.  Bat.  SnppL 

2  m^jor  ft  — «  i-r 

fimMor  Bonvr. 
S.aiiiA^/9Hook. 
8.  vmQ&iia  Scrtaur. 
SamU  Jk  U  SmatUr 

3  spathuldta  ft 

rmr.  y  waaUimtMa     _ 
8.  amhfguM  y  Hook. 
8.  jMftuMa  Wllld. 
4uDduUrUft 

rsr.  S  wHdmiMa  Dor. 

S.  MftitkiUuia  Wllld.,  Mr.  ihuIiiAiIu  of  l>to< 
fiMOorMflnons. 

55.  finm^chica  WiUd.  ?  ju  ?  jk    Finniark 

1541 
The  Flnmarfc  Willow. 

56.  versicolor  ForSet.  ?  -4  ?  jt    Switzer- 

land   fig.  77.  in  p.  1618.       -  1541 
The  Taiious-coloured  Willow. 


Psge 

57.  alaternoides  Forbes,  fl     Switzerland 

fig.  76.  in  p.  1618.        -        -  1542 
The  Alaternui-Iike  WUlow. 

58.  protea?/o/ia  Scbl.  ft  ?  $    Switzerland 

fig.  75.  in  p.  1617.        -        -  1542 
The  Protea-leaved  WUlow. 

Group  xiiL   ReHcvlata  Borrer.  •^   1542 

59.  reticulata  L,  Jk    England  fig.  1.S23., 

and  fig.  67.  in  p.  1616.  -  1542 

The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved  Willow. 

App.  i.    ReHeuldtet  detcribed^  but  not  yet  in- 
troduced,     -  -  1543 
S.  Tottlts  PiirM.    Labxador. 

Group  xiv.    Glauea  Borrer.  t  A  m  Jk  1543 
Small,  upright,  with  sqft  siUty  Leaves. 

60.  crlaeagnoides  Schleicher,  ft       Europe 

fig.  69.  in  p.  1616.    -  .  1544 

The  ElKagnus-fike  WlUow. 
S.  9l»agnifbUa  Forbes. 
S.  glauca  var,  Koch. 

61.  gla(ica  L.  ^  Scotland  fig.  1324.,  and 

fig.68.inp.  1616.    -  -  1544 

The  glaucoos  Mountain  Willow. 
S.  qppendicutdta  Fl.  Dan. 

62.  serlcea  Vilian.  Jk  Switzerland  fig.74. 

in  p.  1617.  -  -  1544 

The  sUky  Willow. 

S.  glauca  Koch  Comm. 
S.  Xappdnum  Sm. 

63.  Lapponum  L,  m    Lapland  fig.  1325., 

andfig.73.inp.  1617.  -  1545 

The  Laplanders'  Willow. 
S.  arendria  Fl.  Dan. 

64.  obtusifolia  WiBd,  A  It     Lapland    1545 

Th«  hhmt-lMvcd  Willow. 

65.  aren^oia  L,  ft      Scotland  fig.  70.  in 

p.  1617.       -  -  -  1545 

The  sand  WiUow. 

S.  limdsa  Wahlenb. 

Fari§ty  A  -  -  1546 

?  leuoophylla  ft 

S.  leuatph^Ua  Schl. 

66.  obovilta  Purth,  Jk     Labrador  fig.  144. 

in  p.  1630.       ...  1546 

The  obo«at«4M«wl>  «r  Labrador,  WUlow. 

67.  caneseens  WiOd.  ?  Jk  ?  ft  ?  Germany  1546 

ThOKfCyish  WUlow. 

8.  Umtdaa  Wahlenb.  Mr.  Koch  Comm. 

68.  Stuartunux  Sm.  ft    Scotland  fig.  72. 

in  p.  1617.  -         -        .  1546 

Stuart  s.  or  the  small-leaved  shaggjf,  W^lllow. 
S.  areniria  masctUlna  Sm. 
S.  Lapponum  Walker. 
S.  limdsa  Wahlenb.  var.  Jbliis  augustto^ 
ribus  tanceoldtis  Koch  Comm. 


Variety 
n2 


-   1547 
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69.  pyreoiica  Gouan.  Jk     Pyreniees 

The  PjmiMwa  Willow. 

Variety  -* 

2  dlikta  Dee.  Jc 

S.  pj/nnMca  0  ettitUa  Dm. 


Page 
1547 

-  1547 


70.   Waldstemt&na  WiUi 

Wmldtleln's  WUIow. 


A     Alps    -  1547 


Group  XT.    Vtmindles  Borrer.  A  !iE  1547 

Willows  and  Osiers — Mostly  Trees,  or  large  Shrubs, 
with  long  pliant  Branches^  used /or  Basket-mak- 
ing. 


Switzerland 
-  1547 


71.  subalpina  Forbes,  A 

%.  93.  in  p.  1619 
The  nibalpine  Willow. 

72.  dindida  Willd.  A       North  America 
f.  1326.,  and  f.  91.  in  p.  1619.  1548 


The  whitish  WiUow. 
Varieties 


.  1548 


73.  incana  Schranck,  A  ?  ¥  Pyrenees,  &c. 

f.  1327.,  and  f.  90.  in  p.  1619.  154S 
The  hoaxv-leaoed  WUlow,  f  or  Osier. 
S.  rtpdria  Willd.,  &c. 
S.  laoanduk^lia  Lapeyr.,  Ac. 
S.  angustifdlia  Poir.,  frc. 
S.  Tosmarintfdlia  Gouan,  &c. 
S.  vimindlis  Vill. 

74.  linearis  Forbes,   a       Switzerland 

f.  1328.,  and  f.89.in  p.  1619.  1549 
The  ]ineaLr4eaped  WiUow. 

?  S.  incdna  var.  linedrt's  Borrer. 

75.  vimin4iis  L.  *  *i  England  iBg.  1329., 

and  fig.  133.  in  p.  1629.     -      1549 

The  twiggy  Willow,  or  common  Osier. 
S.  longifdlia  Lam. 


Varieties  -  -  1550 

Bark  of  the  branchlets  brownish 

yellow. 
Bark  of  the  branchlets  dark  brown. 
Velvet  Osier. 

76.  stipularis  Sm.  A  It  England  fig.  132. 

in  p.  1628.  -  -  1550 

The    stipuled,  or  aurided-leaeedt    Osier,  or 
Willow. 

77.  SmithiaW  Willd.  If  England  fig.  134. 

in  p.  1629.       -        -  -  1550 

Smith's  WiUow,  or  the  silky-leaved  Osier. 
S.  mollissima  Sm. 
S.  acuminiita,  with  narrower  leaves,  Koch 

Comm. 
S.  acttmm^Ua  fi  Lindl.  Synops. 

78.  mollissima  Ehrh.  *t     Germany       1551 

Tba  ttailUKt-naJbetd  WQtow,  or  Oikr. 
8.  piibmru  Koch. 

79.  holoserlcea  ffook.,  ?  Willd,  A  'St  Ger 

many        -  -  -  1551 

The  velvety,  or  "  sqft-shaggy.Jlowered,*'  Willow, 
or  Osier. 

S.  SmithULnsi  rugdsa  Forbes. 

?  S.  acumindla,    the  var.  mentJoned  by 

Sm.  in  Eng.  FI. 
S.  aeumindta  var.  rugdsa  Sm.  MSS. 
?  S.  r^bra  Walker's  Essays. 


80.  Michehaiw  Forbes.  A  ?  5  fig.  135.  m 

p.  1629.  -  -  1552 

Michel's  WUlow. 

S.  holoserieea  WUld. 

?  S.  holoserieea  var.  Borrer. 

81.  ferruginea  Anderson.    5        Scotland 

fig.  128.  in  p.  1627.  -  1552 

The  ferruginouB-^avetf  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

82.  acuminata  Sm.  S  England  fig.  1330., 

and  fig.  131.  in  p.  1628.        -  1553 
The  acuminated-^eaved,  or  large-leaved,  Sailow, 
or  WUlow. 

S.  UmceoUta  Seringe. 

App.  L     Vtminaks  in  the   Country,   but  not 

described,     •  -  1553 

S.  MdMctfrpa. 

Group  xvi.    Cinkrees  Borrer.  A  2   155S 

Sallows.— Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  roundish  shaggg 
Leaves,  and  thick  Catkins. 

83.  p&llida  Forbes.  A  Switzerland  fig.  96. 

in  p.  1620.  -  -  1555 

The  ps&e  WUlow. 

84.  WilldenoviflBfl  Forbes,  a  fig.  41.  in 

p.  1613.  -  -  1555 

WUldeaow's  WUlow. 

85.  Pontederana  Willd.  A     Switzerland 

f.  1331.,  and  f.  43.  in  p.  1613.  1555 

Pontedera's  WUlow. 

S.  pUmila  alp\na  nigricans,  jmo  oledgino 

serrdto  Footed.  Comp. 
S.  Pontediraa  Bellardi. 

86.  macrostipulacea  Forbes,  t    Switzer- 

land  fig.  130.  in  p.  1627       -  1557 

The  larg&'Stipuled  Sallow. 

87.  incanescens  ?  Schl,  a  1     Switzerland 

fig.  120.  in  p.  1625.  -  1557 

Hie  whitIsh-i<raM<2  Sallow. 

88.  pannosa  Forbes.  A  t      Switzerland 

fi^.  123.  in  p.  1626.       -        -  1557 

The  cioth-leaved  Sallow. 

?   Variety  -  -  1558 

Leaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and  bractea 
larger. 

89.  mutdbilis  Forbes.  A  Switzerland  1558 
The  changeable  WUlow,  or  Sallow. 

90.  cinerealr.  ¥   England  fig.  1332.,  and 

fig.  125.  in  p.  1626.  -  1558 

The  grey  Sallow,  or  Ash-coloured  WiUow. 
S.  ctnerea  var.  Koch  Comm. 

VarieHes  t         -  -  1559 

1  With  variegated  leaves  It 

2  ^ 

S.  cfnbrea  Sm.,  according  to  Koch. 

3  « 

S.  aqudUca  Sm.according  to  Koch. 

4  It 

S.  fddfhUa  Sm.,  according  toKoch. 
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Pap 

91.  aqu&tica  Sm,  It  England  fig.  127.  in 

p.  1627.*         -         .         -  1559 

The  Water  Sallow,  or  WUlow. ' 
S.  cmirea  vor.  Koch  Coixun. 

92.  olcifblia  Sm,  £  England  fig.  126.  in 

p.  1626.     ...  1559 

The  OUve-lesTed  Willow,  or  Sallow. 
.   S.  einirea  war.  Kocn  Ck>mm. 

93.  geminata  Forbes.  2  ?  Britain  fig.  129. 

in  p.  1627.  -  -  1560 

The  tm-eaikiu  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

94.  erf  spa  Forbes,  ft  fig.  42.  in.  p.  1613- 

1560 
The  CTiMp-4ea9ed  Willow. 

95.  aurlta  L.  A     England  fig.  124.  in 

p.  1626.     ...  1560 
The  rommd-eutd,  or  troMUng  SalloWt  orWillow. 
S.  ^iginb$a  WUld. 
The  irttiUng  Salbna,  Norfolk. 

Varieties  A      .  .  1550 

S,  eladost^mma  Mapns,  according 
to  Koch,  a 

microphyUa  IxmU.  ^ 

S,  caprea  pikmila,  folio  nibro- 
tundo,  subtus  incano*  DiXLt 
aooording  to  Smith.  A 

96.  latifolia  Forbes,  A  fig.  1 18.  in  p.  1625. 

1561 
The  bnwd-leaTed  WUlow,  or  Sallow. 

97.  ckprea  L.  5  Britain  fig.  1333, 1334, 

1335.,  and  fig.  122.  in  p.  1626.  1561 
The  Goitt*  WUlow,  or  the  great  romtd4eooed 
Sallow. 

9d.  sphacelata  Sm,  A  Britain  fig.  121.  in 

p.  1625.  .  .  1563 

The  nithtrfApoinied-letned  WUlow,  orSallow. 

Group  xrii.  Nigric&ntes  Borrer.  l!  A  Jk  1563 

SkrmbSt  wM  kmg  Braneket,  or  tmaU  Trees.    Mostly 

Sallows. 

99.  anstralis  Forbes,    A      Switzeriand 

fig.  103.  in  p.  1621.    -        -1565 
The  loatheni  Sallow^  or  Wfllow. 

I 

100.  vaud^nsis  Forbes,  A      Switzerland 
fiir.  117.  in  p.  1624.    -        .  1565 
ie  vandob  Sallow,  or  WOlow. 


The 


101.  grisophylla  Forbes,  A     Switzerland 

fig.  119.  in  p.  1625.  .  1565 

The  grey-lesTed  >¥Ulow,  or  Sallow. 

102.  lacustris  Forbes,   A       Switzerland 

fig.  1 16.  in  p.  1624.     -        -  1566 
The  Lake  WUlow,  or  Sallow. 

103.  crassifolia  Forbes,   A    fig.  115.   in 

p.  1624.     -  -  -  1566 

The  thick-lcavedWUlow,  or  Sallow. 


104.  cotinifolia  ;SiiM.  A   Britain  fig.  1336., 

and  fig.  114.  in  p.  1624.  -  1566 
The  CotlDus,  or  Quince,  \ewod  Sallow,  or 
WUlow. 

S.  tpadieea  VUl. 

S.  ^pkyticifbUa  var.  Koch  Comm. 

105.  hirta  Sm,  A  i     Britain  fig.  1 13.  in 

p.  1623.     ...  1567 

The  htlrr-hranckcd  Sallow,  or  WUlow. 

S. plete  Scfal.  \s  the  fern,  of  S.  hlru  Forbes, 

106.  rivularifi  Forbes,  A        Switzeriand 

fig.  102.  in  p.  1621.  .  1567 

The  RiTer  WiUow,  or  Sallow.         \ 

107.  atropurpi^rea  Forbes,  t  Switzerland 

^  15<57 

The  dark-purple-fe'aiicActf  WUlow,  or  Sallow. 

108.  corikcea  Forbes,  A        Switzerland 

fig.  112.  in  p.  1623.  -  1568 

The  ooriaoeotti^aMtf,  or  lettherr,  WUlow, 
orSallow. 

109.  nigricans  Sm,  A    Britain,  fig.  37.  in 

p.  1611.      .  -  .  1568 

The  dark  broad-leaved  WUlow. 
S.  p^llicifiilia  fi  h. 

110.  Andenomdna  Sm.   A         Scotland 

fig.  109.  in  p.  1623.  -  1568 

AndCTwn'i  wnfcw,  or  the  green  Mountain 

S.  ikylie(fbUa  var.  Koch. 

VaneHes      -         -  .  1559 

111.  dsnibsc&k?^  Forbes,  A  .  1569 
The  Dwoiumx-leaved  WlUow,  or  Sallow 

S.  ^mnascen(folia  Anderson  MSS. 

S.  9Ajflic(filia  L.,  a  itate  of,  Lindl.  Syn. 

112.  Ansonia'jMi  Forbes.  A     Switzerland 

fig.  107.  in  p.  1622.         .    .  1569 
Anion's  Sallow,  or  W^Ulow. 

113.  helvetica  Forbes,  at  Switzerland  1570 

The  Swiss  WUlow.  or  Sallow. 

114.  firma  Forbes,  A  fig.  106.  in  p.  1622. 
The  trm-leaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

115.  carpm\{b\ui  Schl,  A   Germany  1570 
The  Hornbeam-leaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

116.  totundktBL  Forbes,  A  i   Switzerland 

fig.  1337.  in  p.  1572.,  and  fig.  104. 
m  p.  1621.  .  .  1571 

The  round^MMf  WUlow,  or  Sallow. 
?  S.  rotund^flOia  Host. 

117.  dura  Forbes,  I  fig.  105.  in  p.  1622 

1571 
The  hardy  Sallow,  or  WUlow. 

1 18.  Forsteriana  Sm.  A  i  Britain  fig.  1 10 

in  p.  1623.  -  -1571 

S.  v^Uci/bOa  var.  Koch. 
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POffC 

164.  laniktaL.  a    Laplaml  fig.  1354.,  and 

fig.  71.  No.  2.  in  p.  1617    -  1593 
The  wooUy-fea»rtf  Willow. 

S.  tantitat  the  kind  No.  a.,  Forbes. 

S.  loHita,  at  least  part  qf,  Koch  Comm. 

?  S.  edprea  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  24ft 

?  S.  chrytdntkot  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1057. 

Varieties,     according    to    Koch 
m  Ji  .  .  1594 

2  glabrescens  A 

S.  chrjfsdftikoi  Vahl  Fl.  Dan. 
S  glandulosa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.  A 
4  depoDta  £bcA.   ?  Jk 

S.  depriua  Lin.  Fl.  Suec. 

Group  xxiv.    MtseeUtUea  A.  %  A  ji  Jk  1594 

i:imf«  ^i/*  Si)A>  described  tii  Sal.  Wob..  oiuf  iMrf  ^ 
eluded  in  any  qftke  preceding  Groups. 

165.  sgyptlaca  L.   It     Egypt    fig.  146.  in 

p.  1630.  .  -  -  1594 

The  Bnplian  Willow. 

Ctf^f  and  Bam,  Alpln.  AfTpC. 

166.  alpina  ?For6e».  ?  ¥  ?  A  ?jt    fig.  149. 

in  p.  1630.         -         -  -  1595 

The  atpfaM  WUknr. 

167.  berberif^VwL  Pott.  Jc    Dauria  fig.  1355., 

and  fig.  140.  in  p.  1630.  -  1595 

Th«  BertMrry-laiTad  Willow. 

168.  tetra-^rma  Roxb,  5^    India  fig.  31.  in 

p.  1609.  -  -  1595 

TiMlbar-Mwdad  WUlow. 

169.  ulmifolia  Forbe».  S     Switzerland  1595 

The  Elm-lMvad  WUlow,  or  Satfoir. 


170.  villosa  Forbes.  ^ 
in  p.  1619. 

Th0  vU1oiu4mm<  Wttlow. 


Switzerland  fig.  92. 
-  1595 


<jroup  xzv.    AfiicMnecB  B.  f  A  jk  Jk  1596 

Kinds  of  S^Um  introduced^  and  qf  many  qf  which 
there  are  Plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  but  which 
we  hove  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  qf  the  pre- 
ceding Groups. 

171.  albescens  Sehl.  A     Switzerland      1596 

Tho  whltish-lMwf  Willow. 
8.a<yMMxDec. 

172.  alnifolia /Toff.  A         .  .  159$ 

Th«  Aldcr-lMTed  Willow. 

173.  Ammanntdna  Willd.  *t  Salzburg  1596 

Ammann's  Willow. 

8.  MyrnnUet  Hoffin. 

8.  haHtta  Hopp.,  not  of  L. 

174.  angwtti^ta  Pursh,  ¥     New  York    1596 

The  trnpenA-tmotd  Amnieam  WUlow. 

175.  angustifolia  WiSd,   A     Near  the  Cas- 

-  1596 

-  1596 

-  1596 

-  1596 


pian  Sea 

The  nMrow-laeTed  Catptam  Willow. 

176.  fteti^Hna  Host.  ?  A 

The  Birch-like  WUlow. 

1 77.  candidula  Host.  ?  A 

The  whitteh  Willow. 

178.  canesccns  Lodd.  ?  A 

The  hoary  WUlow. 


179. 

180. 

181. 
182. 
183. 

184. 


cerasifdlia  SehL  A 

The  Chern-Jeaved  WIUow. 


Paiee 
-    1597 


chrys^tbos  (Ed.  A     Fmmark      1597 

The  aolden-aowerad  MnMy  WUlow. 


cinnamomea  SehL  A  Switzerland  1597 

The  ClnnanMa  Willow. 


elethr»r61ia  SehL  A 

The  Clcih>».leaTad  WUlow. 


Switzerland  1597 


conifera  Wangenh.  A     N.  Amer.  1597 

Tha  cone^ieaihic  Willew. 
8.  bmgirdatria  Mlchx. 


cordaeans  WU'd..  A     Styria 

erMwiila  Jacq.,  ?  Wahlenb. 


-  1597 


The  fflttfrinff  WUlow. 


cydonisfolia  SehL  .a  Switzerland  1597 
The  Quiaoe-laaTad  WiUew. 


-  1597 
1597 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
19a  folioldsa^/ze^.  Ji     Lapland       -1598 


dubia  Hort.  jst  -        - 

ThedoDbtAilWiUow. 

eriintha  SehL.  jn     Switzerland 

The  wooUy>flowfTCd  MHIew. 

/agifoHa  JT.  ef  ^.  jk  Croatian  Alps  1597 

The  Becch-leaTBd  WUhm. 

finmirchica  Lodd.  Cat.  %  Sweden  1598 

The  Finmaik  WUlow. 


191. 
192. 

193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


The  manj-leevcd  WOlow. 

?  S.  JUi*M  Loud.  Hart.  Brit. 
8.  a/p)M  myiiM/to  Rudb. 
8.arMM^e/BL. 

formosa  WiM.  A     Swiss  Alps 

The  elwuit  Willow. 
H.W<nlMWUId. 
?  fT.  oij^aa  Scop. 


1598 


fusc4ta  Pursh.  jt    New  York    -  1598 

The  brown- rftwurf  WUlow. 


197. 


198. 

199. 
200. 

201. 


glabrata  SehL  A     Switzerland   -  1598 

Tbm  Riabraiia  WUlow. 

heterophylla  77e&.  A     Europe       1598 

The  varioiu-leaTed  Willow. 

hiimilis  Dec.  jb  -  .  1598 

The  hnmble  WUlow. 

Jacquinti  Host.  JC     Alps  -  1598 

Jaoiuin'i  WIUow. 
S.,/M«M  Jaoq. 
8.  olptiM  Scop. 
8.  JioqufaiiaiM  WUId. 

livida  WaMenb.  A  .  -   1598 

The  Hnd4aemrf  WUlow. 

8.  arbttnia  y  Un.  Fl.  Snec. 

?  8.  arb*»aita  fi  Lin.  8p.  PI. 

8.  Sfatrlcaliui  WiUd. 

?  ii.JhlioUta  Abu. 

8.  moA/Mfa  BcM. 

8.  bteoUr  Ehrh. 

8.  Uvida  Hook. 

longifolia  Mtihlenb.  .m     Banks  of  the 
Susquehanna         ...    1599 

The  kng.|caTed  WUlow. 

mespilifolia  SehL  A     Switzerland  1599 

The  MespUm-leaTHl  WIUow. 

murina  SchK  A     Switzerland     -  1599 

The  Mouse  WIUow. 

myricoldes  Muhlenb.  6k     N.  Am.    1599 

The  Mjrrica^ikc  WIUow. 
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202. 

203. 
204. 

205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


nervosa  Schl  A     Switzerland      -  1599 

The  nerrtd-ieavtd  WHiow. 

obtiisa  Link,  m     Switzerland     -  1599 

The  hlvnt-baved  WQlow. 

obtusifolia  Willd.  A     Lapland        1599 

TheobtMe^eav«d  Lapland  Willow. 

8.yW»«  oMiqrU,  Jfe.^in.  Fl.  Lapp. 

S.  cAprta  0  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

S.  0*Ua  tylWtirit,  Jre.,  Rwid. 

obtilksi-serratis  SclU.  A  Switzerland  1599 

The  obtTuelj4erTated-/cieK«{  Willow. 

pall^ens  Schl.  db 

The  pole  Willow. 

paludosa  Link,  A 

The  Manh  Willow. 


Switzerland 


jDersicefolia  Sort.  A 

The  Paach-trae-kaTcd  Willow. 

pyrenaica  Gouan.  Jk     Pyrenees 

The  Pjxenean  Willow. 

pynfoVia.  Schi,  A     Switzerland 

The  Pwur-tree-laaTcd  WiUaw. 


1599 

1600 
1600 
1600 
1600 


recurvita  Pursh.  A  N.  America.   1600 

The  nenT^-tatkitui  WiUow. 


«alvisfolia  Lk.  A     Portugal 

The  8«ir»-leaved  WUIow. 

8.  pdhtia  Seringe  Sol.  Helv. 
S.  oteifbUa  Ser.  Sal.  enfax. 
8.  oietfUm  ViU. 
8.  rUgg^B^  WUU. 


-    1600 


213. 

Schradenana  WiUd. 

Scfaradei^  WiUow. 
S.  Akslor  Sehrad. 

Jt      - 

1600 

214. 

septentrionaliii  Host. 

The  northeni  Willow. 

A       - 

1600 

215. 

sile^aca  WiUd.  A     Sweden,  &c. 

The  SUetian  Willow. 

1601 

216. 

Starkedna  WiUd.  A     Silesia      . 

Starke's  SaUon»  or  the  Marah  SUeHm  WUlow. 

1601 

217. 

tetr&ndra  Host.  A 

The  fbur-ttamened  WlUow. 

•                          •• 

1601 

218. 

/hymelteoides  Host.  ^      . 

The  WUd-OUve-Uke  Willow. 

1601 

219. 

Trevirtlna  Lk.  A 

Txevlraoiu'a  Hllkiw. 

«                            ^ 

1601 

29a 

▼elutlna  WiBd,  A 

The  Tdvet  WiUow. 

•                             * 

1601 

221. 

versifolia  Spreng.  j» 

The  twiaing-Icaved  Willow. 

- 

1601 

222. 

vaccinioides  Host,  jt 

The  Vaccinlixm.|ike  WUlow. 

- 

1601 

223. 

WaldsteiniVina  Willd 

.  A  Croatian 

t  AIds 

Waldatefai'k  Willow.  I  f^  i 

8.  e/fMWr»«  HmU  **^* 

224.  Wulfem'ana  WiUd.  A    Carinthia  1601 

WuU!en>»  Willow. 

8.  ktuU£a  tar.  Koch  Comm. 
?  S.  fkifUatfdtia  Wolf. 

A  pp.  i.  Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  or  recorded 
in  Botanical  Works,  hut  not  introduced  into 
Britain,  or  not  known  by  these  Names  in 
British  Gardens.  -  -   1602 

S.  irclica  R.  Br.  A    Novth  Amoica. 
^'.  deaertorttm  AMk.  A 


Ji\  rmuhm  Rich.  A 

S.  cineniacens  Unk  MSS.  A    PartaKiil. 
The  aAh-roloured  PorhigMae  Willow. 

?  8.  grawUflMa  Ser. 
S.  grandif^tlU  8tr.  Sal.  Uelv.  A 

8.  atlpuUrU  Ser.  Sal.  ezilcc. 

?  8.  olii«rdw«M  Link. 
S.  diracidita  Pall.  Jk    Dauria. 
9.  hiniita  3%»«fr.  A    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S.  uedioellAM  D$tf.  ?  *f    Barban. 

The  ttalked  Barbary  Sallow. 
8.  fntefpra  Thmtb.  A    Japan. 

;The  ODtlre-Zemicrf  Japan  Willow. 
S.  )jpdnica  TAim6.  ^    Jnian. 

I{fu,  vulgo  Af^fikif  Kaerapltr. 
S.  mucFonMa  Thumb.  A    C«p«  of  Good,  Hope. 
S.  fhaninlfolla  Po/i.  Jt    Hiberla. 

8.  fimUttffitlUM  ovMbm$,  4-c.,  Gmel. 

S.  Seringedaa  Gaudln  hi  Ser.  Sal.  Helv.  A    Switzerland. 

S.  lamaoMa  Ser.  Sal.  cxdcc.  No.  70. 

8.  KamderttiX»  Ser.  Sal.  e«dcr.,  No.  4S. 

8.  tamgipUia  Schl.  Cat. 
S.  tentdna  Pait.  A     V    Wolffa. 

8.  eAprea  y  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

S.  teKVfrfiaea  WUId. 

S.  Gmefiiiikna  tVOU.  Sp.  Pi. 

App.  ii.  Kinds  of  Salix  figured  or  described 
in  the  Salictum  Wobumense.  -  1631 

App.  iii.  Koch*s  Arranffement  of  the  Species 
of  Sdlix  indigenous  to  Europe ;  including, 
also,  some  extra- European  Species,  with  re- 
ferences to  the  pages  in  this  work,  where  each 
species  is  described.  -  .   1633 

App.  iv.  Kinds  of  SdHx  described  in  Host's 
Flora  Austriaca,  and  figured  in  Host's 
Salix.         -  -  -  -  1635 
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IL  PCPULUS  Ihum.  t 

The  Poplar. 

Pmplier.  Fr. 
Pappelt  Get. 
Pioppo,  Ital. 
Popu'er,  Dutch. 
AiamOt  Span. 

I.  alba  L.  t  Europe  pi.  262.  f.  1507.  1638 

The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 
P.  Alba  UUifhUa  Lob. 
Vdpuhu  No.  1634.  Hall.  Hist. 
P.  fii<Vor  Mill. 
P.  nivea  WUld. 
P.  ilba  uhea  Mart. 
LeukS  Dloscorides. 
The  great  white  Poplar^  great  Aspen,  Dutch 

Beech. 
PeuplierbUmc,  Ypriau  blancde  Hollander 

Franc  Picard,  Fr. ;  Aubo,  or  Aoubcro, 

In  some  Provinces. 
Weiue  Pmpel,  Silber  Pt^tpel,  Weisse  Aspe, 

Weitsalber  JSaum,  Ger. 
Abeelboomt  Dutch. 


Varieties 


-   1639 


2.  (a.)  caneficens  Sm.  ^    Britain 

pi.  268.  fig.  1508.  1639 
The  grey,  or  common  whiter  Poplar. 
P.  dlba  Mill. 

P.  dOa/dlfts  min6ribu$  Ray. 
P.  dibajblio  mindre  Bauh. 
P.  No.  1634^  Hall.  Hist. 
PeupUer  grtsaiUe,  Fr. 

Varieties  5  -  -   1640 

2  bybrida  Bieb.Fl.  Tour. 
P.  (flha  Bieb.  1.  c. 
?  P.  intermMfa  Mertens. 
P.  a.  crassifdlia  Mertens. 
P.  grisea  Lodd.  Cat. 

O 
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164.  lanata  L,  a    Lapland  fig.  1354.,  and 

fig.  71.  No.  2.  in  p.  1617    -  1593 

The  wooWy-Uawd  Willow. 

S.  UmAta^  the  kind  No.  9.,  Forbes. 

S.  lona/A,  at  least  part  qfj  Koch  Comm. 

?  S.  edprea  Fl.  Dan.,  t  245 

?  S.  chr^nthoi  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1057. 

VarietUs,     according    to    Koch 
A  Jk  -  .  1594 

2  glabr^scens  fli 

S.  chr^sdntkot  Vahl  Fl.  Dan. 

3  gland ulosa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.  A 

4  depoUta  Koch.  ?Jc 

S.  depriata  Lin.  Fl.  Suec. 

Group  xxiv.    Mticellanea  A.  %  A  a  ^  1594 

ACimff  of  Sdftjr  described  in  Sal.  Wob..  and  iMrt  At. 
c/ttff«rf  t'fi  an^  <^  ike  preceding  Groups. 

165.  aegyptiaca  L.   ¥     Egypt    fig.  146.  in 

p.  1630.  -  -  -  1594 

The  Brrptiaa  Wiliov. 

Ciutf'anA  B«mt  Alpln.  Xtffk. 

166.  alplna  ?For6e*.  ?  t  ?  A  7  jt    fig.  149. 

in  p.  1630.         .         -  -  1595 

TlM  alplna  WUiov. 

167.  berberif^lia  PaU.  Jk    Dauria  fig.  1355., 

and  fig.  140.  in  p.  1630.  -  1595 

The  BahnrjAmnA  Wlllvw. 

168.  tetrasp<$rnia  Roxb,  It    India  fig.  31.  in 

p.  1609.  -  -  1595 

The  foar-Mcdod  WttXaw. 

169.  ttlmifolia  Forbet.  S     Switzerland  1595 

Tho  BIm-lMvad  WUlow,  or  StBom, 


170.  Tillosa  Forbet,  j 
in  p.  1619. 

The  TiUotu4miM(l  WiUow. 


Switzerland  fig.  92. 
-  1595 


CSroup  XXV.     MiteeBdnea  B.  1^  A  ja  Jk  1596 

Kinds  (tf  S*)liM  introduced,  and  <if  numy  of  which 
there  are  Plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges%  but  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  rtfer  to  any  qf  the  pre- 
ceding  Groups. 

171.  albescens  SchL  A     Switzerland      1596 

The  «hitU)4aai>Mf  WUlow. 
5.  a^flA$a  m  Dec. 

172.  alnifdlia  ^o«^  A         .  .  1596 

The  Akkr>lceved  WUlow. 

173.  AmmAnnidna  Willd.  1  Salzburg  1596 

Ammann'a  Willow. 

S.  MyrtiiMu  HoflVn. 

8.  haatdta  Hopp.,  net  ofL. 

174.  angwitita  Pursh,  !K     New  York    1596 

The  t»ptnd4aav»d  AmtHatm  WUlow. 


175.  angustifolia  WWd.   di 

plan  Sea 

The  Diirrow-laeTed  Ctuptam  WlUow. 

176.  ftetiklina  Host.  ?  A 

The  Birch-Uke  Hallow. 

177.  candidula  Host*  ?  A 

The  wbltMi  WUlow. 

178.  canescens  LodtL  ?  A 

The  hoary  WIUow. 


Near  the  Caa- 

-  1596 

-  1596 

-  1596 

-  1596 


179. 
180. 

181. 
182. 
183. 

184. 

185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


renudri^lia  SehL  A 

The  Clwcn-^«Bv«A  WiUow. 

chrys^nthos  (Ed.  fl 

The  aoideQ-flowend  Nt 
f9.lMmklmvmr. 


Finmark 

.y  WUlow. 


Pare 

-  1597 


1597 


cinnamdmea  SchL  A  Switzerland  1597 

The  ClaaaiiMm  WUlow. 


etetbnerdlta  SchL  A 

The  CleUin.laav«d  Hallow. 


Switzerland  1597 


conifera  Wangtnh,  A     N.  Amer.  1597 

The  ixM-beavlnc  Wlltow. 
S.  iMffinMrii  Michs. 

corliscans  Wiid..  A     Styria       -  1597 

erMfciile  Jacq.,  ?  Wahlenb. 


The  atitterinff  WUlow. 


cydoniaefolia  Scht  jt  Switzerland  1597 

The  QBiaoe>leat«d  WiOow. 


dikbia  Hort.  m 

The  donbtAiI  WUlow. 

eri^tha  Schl.  .a 

The  wooOy-flowend  Wllo 


191. 

192. 

193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


-  1597 
Switzerland       1597 


/agifolia^.  etK.jt  Croatian  Alps  1597 

The  Beach4ea«ed  WUlow. 

finmirchica  Lodd.  Cat.  It  Sweden  1598 

The  Flnmaric  WUlow. 

fi^lioldsa  Afzel.  jt     Lapland       -  1598 

Hm  manv-Ieaved  WOlow. 

?  S.  ANMe  Loud.  Uoit.  Brit. 
S.  afphia  ms/riUNia  Rodb. 
8.  OfMacatfe  fth. 

formosa  fVUld.  A     Swiss  Alps       1598 

The  elannt  Willow. 
R.  irledca  WUld. 
?  8.  aiplma  tSeop. 

fuscata  Pursh.  Jt     New  York    -  1598 

The  beavn-tttmma  WUlow. 


197. 


glabrata  SchL  A     Switzerland   -  1598 

nie  glabioiu  WUlow. 

heterophylla  Deb.  A     Europe       1598 

The  vaiioiu-leavcd  Willow. 

hikmilis  Dec.  jt  .  •  1598 

The  humble  WUlow. 

Jacqulnii  Host.  Jc     Alps  .  1598 

Jaoqulo't  WlUow. 
S.J\UeaJmon. 
8.  etolae  Scop. 
8.  Jacqufaii<kM  WUld. 

llvida  fFahlenb.  A  .  .   1598 

The  HTld-lnnwf  WiUow. 

8.  mrtdtaUa  y  Un.  PI.  Suec. 

?  S.  orMacHln  fi  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 

8.  JMurAwiaa  irUM. 

?  8./WWdM  AfM. 

8.  mel(fU<e  Bew. 

8.  Ucot»r  Bhxh. 

8.  UxMa  Hook. 


198. 
199. 

200. 
201. 


longifolia  AfuA/enft.  ji 
Susquehanna 

The  kng 4e8vcd  WUlow. 


Banks  of  the 
-   1599 


mespilifdlia  SchL  A     Switzerland  1599 

The  MetpUitt-lMTed  WUlow. 

murina  Schf.  A     Switzerland     -  1599 

The  MoiMC  WlUow. 

myriooldes  Miihlenb.  ik     N.  Am.    1599 

The  Mjiica-likc  WUlow. 
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202. 

203. 
204. 

205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


nerrdsa  ScU.  A     Switzerland 

The  ntrrcd-iMiwrf  WIOov. 

obtiksa  Link.  A     Switzerland 

TJm  fafamt-lMvcri  WQlov. 

obtitti(5lia  Willd.  ft     Lapland 

The  bbtmB-tmrtd  LBplaod  Willow. 

8.  enmram  fi  U 


-     1599 


-  1599 
1599 


Kjt&i  MimgU,'Stc.AAn.  Y\.  Lapp. 

8.  eamrtm  fi  Un.  Sp.  PI. 

9.  (Tita  ^vAtritt  4e.>  Rvdd. 


obtiisi-serratiA  SehL  m  Switzerland  1599 

Tbc  abtoaelj-mnmttd-ltavid  Willow. 

pall^acens  SchL  m     Switzerland     1599 

Tlwpde  WIDOW. 


paludosa  Link,  A 
The  Mmh  WUIov. 

jWTsicsfolia  Jlort.  A 

The  Ptuch-tiM-lMwd  WUIow. 

pyrenaica  Gouan,  J:     Pyrenees 

The  Pjnama  Willow. 


-  1600 


1600 


1600 


pyrifoViA  SehL  A     Switzerland       1600 

The  PeKr-cree-lea<f«d  WUiow. 

reeurviu  Purah,  A  N.  America.   1600 

The  newred-cetfmcrf  WUlow. 


-    1600 


<alvicf51ia  Lk.  A     Portugal 

The  Sagt^emttA  WUIow. 

8.  ptUmlm  Seriate  Sal.  Helv. 
8.  ol<(/Mi8  8cr.  Sal.  cxdcc 
8.  nUtfhHm  ViU. 
8.  #lMgM*na  Wlfltf. 


213. 

214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
22a 
221. 
222. 

2z3. 


Schradenana  Wilid.  .» 

Schnderfi  Willow. 
&4tenfarSchnd. 

septentrioniliii  Host,  A 

ThenoKdMiB  WUknr. 


-    1600 


-  1600 


ailesiaca  WUld.  A     Sweden,  &c.     1601 

The  Sttcyen  WiUow. 

Starkedna  Willd.  A     Silesia       .  1601 

Started  SoUmv,  or  £W  Marik  SVInion  Willow. 

tetiindra  Hott.  A  .  .  iqq\ 

The  ftar-Munaiad  WUIow. 

/hyme]«6ides  Hott.  ^ 

The  WUd-OUve-Uke  WUIow. 

Trevtrina  Lk.  A 

Tieviranaii^  WOknr. 

Telutina  WiUd.  A 

Tbt  vtf  vet  WIUow. 

Tersiiolia  Spreng.  m 

The  twtaliig-laiTed  Wttlow. 

raccinioMes  Host,  jk 

The  Vacdnlimi-like  WUlow. 


-  1601 

-  1601 

-  1601 

-  1601 

-  1601 


Waldsteiniana  Willd.  A  Croatian  Alps 

Waiactetn^  WiUow.  1  fin  i 

8.e^p«MtHott.  *""* 

224.  Wnlfentdna  Willd.  A    Carinthia  1601 

WaUcn^  WUIow. 

8.  katitUa  9Qr.  Kedi  Comm. 
?S.iAyflci(f0lfaWalf. 

App.  L  Kuui»  of  ScUix  deaerihed  or  recorded 
in  Botanieal  Works,  hut  not  introduced  into 
Britain^  or  not  known  by  these  Names  in 
British  Gardens.  -  -  1602 

8.  inlka  R.  Br.  A    Noith  America. 
».  dctcrtteom  Rkh.  A 


jf .  rottrku  Rick,  A 

S.  c\nniicmM  Umk  MSS.  A    Portunl. 
Tbe  a>h-roioured  Poiimgweie  WUIow. 

?S.4fnmif</Wia8er. 
S.  grandifMla  Ser.  Sat.  Hetv.  A 

S.  tHpuiAria  Ser.  Sal.  euicc. 

?  8.  amerdtetiu  Link. 
S.  divarlckta  IV/.  .A    Daaria. 
S.  hin&ta  TAuMft.  A    Capeof  Good  Hope. 
S.  McUc^ikta  Di^f.  ?  ^    Barban. 

The  stalked  Barhary  Sallow. 
8.  fnteipit  Thumb.  A    Japan. 

^The  tutln4timd  Japan  M'illow. 
5.  Jjpdnica  Tkumb.  V    Jnmu. 

/{fu,  vM^fo  Anfiki,  KKrapfrr. 
S.  muctx>n4u  Tk$mh.  A    Cape  of  Uoed,  Hope. 
ST.  rhamnifolla  Pa//.  Jk    Siberia. 

S.  fiimUatftMia  anUibiu,  4-c.,  Omd. 

S.  SerinfedM  Gaudin  in  Ser.  Sal.  Helv.  A    Switnrland. 

S.  taneeolita  Ser.  Sal.  cxdce..  No.  70. 

8.  Xoiuieritaa  Str.  Sal.  extke..  No.  4S. 

8.  toagiflUia  Schl.  Cat. 
5.  seiKtina  Palt.  A     ^    Woltia. 

S.  ekprta  y  Lin.  n'p.  PI. 

S.  ^sp^aea  Willd. 

8.  GmtlMkna  IKUU.  Sp.  P/. 

App.  ii.  Kinds  of  Sdlix  figured  or  described 
in  the  Salictum  Wobumense.  -  1631 

App.  iii.  KocVs  Arrangement  of  the  Species 
of  Sdlix  indigenous  to  Europe ;  including, 
also,  some  extra- European  Species,  with  re- 
ferences to  the  pages  in  this  work,  where  each 
species  is  described,  -  .  1633 

App.  iv.  Kinds  of  SdUx  described  in  Host's 
Flora  Austriaca,  and  figured  in  Hosfs 
Salix.         -  -  -  .  1635 
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IL  PCPULUS  Thum.  *t 

Tnu  Poplar. 

Peuplier.  Fr. 
Pappely  Ger. 
Pioppot  Ital. 
Poplier,  Dutch. 
AlamOt  Span. 

1.  alba  L.  ±  Europe  pi.  262.  f.  1507.  1638 

The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 
P.  dlba  lattfblia  Lob. 
Tdpuhu  No.  1634.  HoU.  Hist. 
P.  mJ(for  Mill. 
P.  nivea  WUld. 
P.  dlba  nivea  Bfart. 
Leuke  Dioicorides. 
The  great  white  Poplar,  great  Aspen,  Dutch 

Beech. 
Peuplier  blanc,  Ypriau  blancde  Holltmde, 

Franc  Ptcard,  Fr. ;  Aubo,  or  Aoubcro, 

in  some  Provinces. 
Weiste  Panpcl,  SUber  Pappely  Weisse  Aspe, 

Weissal&er  Baum,  Ger. 
Abeelboom,  Dutch. 

Varieties  -  -  1639 

2.  (a.)  canescens  Sm.  It    Britain 

pi.  268.  fig.  1508.   1639 
The  grey,  or  common  white.  Poplar. 
P.  dlba  Mill. 

P.  dlbajbliis  mindribus  Hay. 
P.  dibajblio  mindre  Bauh. 
P.  No.  1634  d  Hall.  Hist. 
Peuplier  grttaille,  Fr. 

Varieties  X  -  .   1640 

2hybr\daBieb,FLTour. 
P.  dlba  Bieb.  1.  c. 
?  P.  iniermkdia  Mertens. 
P.  a.  crasstfdlia  Mertens. 
P.  grisea  Lodd.  Cat. 
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rage 

3  ocerifolia  t 

P.  neerifdlia  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  quercffMa  Hort. 
P.  palmitta  Hort. 

4  areinb^rgica!i( 

P.  arembirgica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  belgica  It 

V.UlgicalMdd.  Cat. 

6  c&ndicans  ^ 

P.  cdstdiccmt  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  nivea  5^ 

P.  nhtea  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  «gyptiaca' //or/.  !t 

P.  a.  pAUida  Hort. 
0«A«-  Varietiet. 

9  p^ndula.  t  _     ^ 

p.  a.  var.  grdeitU  rAmU  femdAOtUi*  Mer* 


3.  trenmla  L.  5^    Europe 

pi.  264.  fig.  1509.  1645 
The  tremblIng-/M»rtf  Poplar,  or  Aspen. 
P.  No.  1633.  Hall.  Hi«t. 
P.  Ubuca  Rair. 
P.  hfbridd  Dod. 
P.  nlffra  Trag. 
P.  pAuiuIa  Du  Roi. 
Le  TrembU,  Fr.  ,    , 

ha  Tremola,  Atberalta,  Alberetto,  Ital. 
Zitter  Pappel^  Espf,  Ger. 

Varieties  2  -         -  1509 

1  montlcola  It 

P.  moHlicola  Mertens. 
?  P.  trhnnla  L. 

2  parvifolia  Mertetu.  5 

3  grandifolia  Mertens.  % 

4  rotundifolia  major  Mertens,  ^ 

5  minor  Mertens.  !K 

6  ozyod6nta  !i^ 

P.  oxyoddnta  Mertens. 

7  stricta  !t 

P.  glricta  Marten*. 

8  p^ndula  It  pi.  '265. 

P.  p6ndula  Lodd.  Cat 

9  supina  jf 

S.  gupina  Lodd.  Cat. 
10  laevigata  % 

P.  Levighta  Ait. 

4.  (t.)  trepida  Willd.  It     North  America 

fig.  1510.  1649 
The  North  American  trembllng-feawerf  Poplar, 
or  American  Aspen. 

P.  tremttioides  Mlchx. 

5.  (t.)  grandidentata  Michx.  3t     Canada 

1651 
The  large-toothed-fcatwrd  Poplar,  or  North  Ame- 
rican large  Aspen. 

Variety  It  -  -   1651 

2  p^ndula  Mirhx,  It 

6.  grae'ca  Aii.  5J     Greece 

pi.  266.  fig.  1512.   1651 
The  Grecian,  or  Athenian^  Poplar. 

7.  nigra  L.  It     Europe  pi.  267, 268,' 269. 

fig.  1513,  1514.  1652 
The  h\ack-barked^  or  common  btack.  Poplar. 
P.  No.  1632.  Hall.  Hist. 
P.  dlba  Trag. 
P.  riminea  Du  Ham. 
Aigriros,  Greek. 
Kabakf,  Moilt-rn  Grp«k. 


The  old  EngUsk  Poplar,  Suffolk. 

The  WiUow  Poplar,  Cambridgeshire. 

f^'aler  Poplar. 

Cotton  Tree,  fern,  of  P.  nigra  to  called  at 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Pevplier  noir,  Peuplier  Hard,  Osier  blanc, 

Fr. 
Sehtoarze  Pappel^  Ger. 

VarieHes  It  -  -  1652 

2  viridis  LindL  ¥ 

P.  viridis  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  jalicifolia  t 

P.  uUic(fbIia  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  (d.)  canadensis  Michx.  S  N. America 

fig.  1515.   1655 
The  Canadian  Poplar. 

P.  UevigdiavfiM.,  not  of  Hort.  Rew. 
P.  monillfera  Hort.  Par. 
Cotton  Wood,  Michx. 
Peuplier  de  Canada,  Fr. 

9.  (n.)  6etulif61ia  Pursh,  X  Banks  of  the 

Hudson         -  fig.  1516.  1656 

The  Birch-leaved  Poplar. 
P.  nigra  Michx.  FI. 
P.  hteds&niea  Michx.  Arb. 
P.  htidsoniitna  Bosc. 
American  Black  Poplar,  Amer. 
Peuplier  de  la  Baie  dP  Hudson,  Fr. 

10.  monillfera  Ait,  ^     ?  Canada 

pi.  270, 271,  272.  fig.  1517.  1657 
The  Necklace-bearing,  or  black  Italian,  Poplar. 
P.  virginidna  L. 
P.  glemduldsa  Moench  Melh. 
P.  carolinMsis  Moench  Weissenst. 
P.  nigta  itdlica  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  nigra  americcLna  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  acladdsca  Lindl. 
?  P.  maryldndica  Bosc. 
Virginian  Poplar,  Swiss  Poplar,   Toim- 

dtan,  or  Berry^bearit^,  Poplar,  Mill. 
Peuplier  Suisse,  Peuplier  iriphilon,  Peu^ 

plier  de  Virginie,  Dumont. 

Varieties  It         -  -   1657 

2  Lindleyana  Bootli.  £ 

The  new  waved-leaved  PoplM-, 
Hort. 

3  foliis  varicgatis  Hort.  ^ 

11.  fastigiata  5f     Italy 

pl.273.  fig.  1519, 1520.  1660 
The  fastlglate,  or  Lombardy,  Poplar. 
P.  dilatata  Ait. 
P.  nigra  itdlica  Du  Roi. 
P.  italica  Momch  Welssenit. 
P.  itdlica  dilatdta  Willd. 
P.  pyraniidhta  Hort. 
P.  pann6nica  Jacq. 
P.  itfilica  var.  carolirUnsis  Burradorf. 
Cypress  Poplar,  Turin  Poplar,  Po  Paj^ar, 

Peuplier  d'ltaUe,  Peuplier  pyramidal, 

Fr. 
Lombardische  Pappel,  Italianische  Pappel, 

Ger. 
Pioppo  Cypresso,  Ital. 

12.  angulata  Ait.  'i     North  America 

pi.  274, 275.  fig.  1533.  1670 
The  angled-orancAed,  or  Carolina,  Poplar. 
P.  angulbsa  Michx. 
P.  heUrophj^lla  Du  Roi. 
P.  macroph^Ua  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  bcdsamifera  Mill. 
Mississippi  Cotton  Tree,  Amer 

Varieties  3f  -  -   1671 

2  nova  Audibert-  !fc 

n  Medusffi  Booth.  * 
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Foul* 

13.  heterophyllaX,.  t  N.  Am.  f.  1534. 1672 

The  Tariouf-«j|fp0ef-leaved  Poplar  Tree. 

P.  mdgna^foliis  ampliSy  aliis  cordtformibuSy 
aliis  mbrotundiSt  primoribus  tomeniosu, 
Gron. 
P.  eordtfdiia  Burgsdorf. 
P.  argfniea  Michx. 
Cotton  Tree,  Michx.  N.  A.  S. 

14.  balsamifera  L.  t     North  America 

pi.  276.  fig.  1535, 1536.  1673 

The  balsam-bearh>g.Pop]ar, or  TacamaAac  Tree. 
P.  Tacamah&ca  MiU. 
The  TacamaAac,  Amer. 
Le  Baumier,  Fr. 

PeupUer  Hard,  TacamaAac,   in  Canada. 
JSaisam  Pappel,  Ger. 

Varietits^  -  -   1673 

2  viminalis  %  Altai. 

P.  vfimnhiis  Lodd.  Cat. 
P.  taUetfdlia  Hort. 
P.  long^olfa  Fischer. 

3  latifolia  Hort.  ¥ 

4  intermedia  Hcrt*  ¥    Dahuria 

5  suay^lens  ^ 

P.  stunkilens  Fischer,  and  Lodd. 
Cat. 

6  foliis  variegatis  MiU.  *i. 

15.  c&ndicans  Ait.  ^    North  America 

pi.  277.  fig.  1557.  1676 

The  whitiah-Zfiiverf  balsetm-bearing,  or  Ontario, 
Taplar. 

P.  macropkfSlla  Lindl. 

P.  lattfdlia  Moench  Heth. 

P.  oniarifnsis  Desf. 

P.  Gordita  Lodd.  Cat. 

P.  canadensis  Moench  Weissenst.,  not  of 

Michx. 
SabnqfGOead  Tree,  Boston. 
PeupUer  Hard,  Canada. 
PeupUer  d  FeuiUcs  vemiss^s,  Fr. 


'Betuldcea.  5J  *       -   1677 

I.  yI'LNUS  Toum,  1  A       .        -  1677 
Thb  Alobb. 

BhuUe  Species  L. 
Avne,  Fr 
Erie,  Ger. 
Ontano,  Itai. 
Aliso,  Span. 

1.  gluUndsa  Gartn.  2     Europe 

pi.  278.  fig.  1538.  1678 
The  glutinous,  or  common.  Alder. 
B^tuUu  A'/flM  L. 
"BSlula  emarginiUa  Ehrfa. 
A'btut  Ray. 
Anne,  Fr. 

Gemeine  Else,  Elser,  Sehwarix  Erie,  Ger. 
Eisenboom,  Dutch. 
Alno,  Ontano,  Ital. 
AUsOt  Alamo  nigra.  Span. 

Varieties  $  -  -   1678 

2  emarginata  mOd,  £ 

3  laclniata  Willd.  ¥ 

A.  g.  indsa  Hort.  fig.  1538. 

4  9uercifolla  Willd,  t 

5  oiyacanthaefolia  It  fig<  1539. 

A.  oxyacartiAaJhtia  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  macrocarpa  1! 

A.  maerocdrpa  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  foliis  vari^atis  Hort.  ¥ 
Other  Varieties. 


Page 

2.  (g.)  oblongata  WUid.  ^  !i^     Hungary 

1687 

The  oh\oug-leaved  Alder. 

A*lnusfdL  oblong.,  Sfc,  Bauh. 
A./bl.  ovcUo-lanceoL,  S^c,  Mill. 
LanglicAe  Else,  Ger. 

Varieti/  3A  It  -  -   1687 

2  foliis  elllpticis  Ait.  ft  !S! 
A.  pUmila  Lodd.  Cat. 

3.  incana  WUU.  5    N.  Am.  f.  1543.  1687 

The  hoary-^^Mtf  Alder. 

BettUa  Aflnus  var.  inchna  L.  Sp.  PI. 
BittUa  incitna  L.  Supp. 
A.Jblio  inodmo,  Ac,  Bauh. 
Bitula  viridis  VOl. 

Weisse  Erie,  ,Graue  EUe,   Weisse  EOer, 
Ger. 

Varieties  1  .  -   1688 

2  laciniata  Lodd,  Cat,   !K 

3  glauca  It 

A.  gla6ca  Michx. 

B^tula  incdna  var.  glaUca  Ait. 

Black  Alder,  Amer. 

4  angulata  Ait,  *Jt 

OtAer  Varieties. 
'  1 

A.  ameruAna  Lodd.  Cat. 


?2. 
?3. 


A.  canadAuis  Lodd.  Cat 


A.  ribra  Lodd.  Cat. 

4.  semilata  WUld.  ft     North  America 

fig.  1544.  1688 

The  ww'leaved  Alder. 

B4tula  semUdia  Ait. 
Bitula  rugdsa  Ehrb. 
?  A.  americdna  Lodd.  Cat. 
?  A.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. 
CoiiMfum  Jftfer,  Amer. 
Haxel-leaved  Alder. 

5.  undulata  fFti^d  ft     Canada       -  1689 

The  wa.red4eaved  Alder. 
BAula  cHspa  Alt. 
B^<ula  A'/M«a  var.  crtspa  Michx. 
A*  crtspa  Pursh. 

6.  cordifolia  Lodd.  It     Calabria 

pi.  281.  fig.  1545.  1689 
The  heart-leaved  Alder. 
A.  corddta  Tcnore. 

7.  viridis  Dec.  ft  Hungary  f.  1546.  168 

The  green-leaved  Alder. 

A.  ovdta  liOdd.  Bot.  Cab. 
A.frutiebsa  Schmidt. 
BStula  ovdta  Schrank. 
B^tula  A'lno-BituUe  Ehrh. 
BittOa  viridis  Hort. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Alnus.  1690 

i<.  obtmlfblto  lbwl«.   Banks  of  the  Junoa. 
A.  tioamkUi  RoffU.    Cadunerc. 
^.iMIMil4nsbA(>ylc.    Nepal. 


H.  .HE'TULA  Toum.  ft  X 

Thk  Birch. 

Boulean,  Fr. 

Betaia,  Ital. 

Abedul,  Sj>an. 

BetuUa,  Port. 

J7tyJte,  Ger. 

JSrrik,  Dutch. 

A'rA,  Danish  and  Scotch. 

Biork,  Bork,  Swedish. 

Beresa,  Kuisian. 

Brxoxa,  Polish. 

O  2 
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Leaves  small.    Natives  cAf^ly  <tf  Europe. 

1.  alba  L.  It  Europe  i\  1547.  1550.  1691 

The  white,  or  common.  Birch. 
B.  pubiseens  Ehrh. . 
\i4tula  Rar. 
B.  telnentts  Rafin. 
Bouleau  commune  Fr. 
Gemehte  Blrke,  Gr. 

VarietieM  It  -  -   1691 

2  p^ndula  Sm.  t  pi.  282. 
The  weeping  Birch. 

B.  pindmia  Roth. 

B.  verrucbsa  Bhrh. 

B.  pSndtili'i  virguliM  Loes. 

3  pub^scens  It  fig.  1548. 

B.  pubdsccns  Ehrh. 

4  p6ntica  It  fig.  1549. 

B.  pdniica  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  urticifolia  ¥ 

B.  urftkrt^us  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  dalec&ilica  I».  Svpp.   5f 

7  mBcrocArpa  ITt/Zif.  ^ 

8  fMiU  Tari^tU  OmHoirf.   2 

Other  Varieties. 

2.  daiirica  Pa//,  a  4  Dauria  f.  1556.  1704 

The  Daurian  Birch. 

B.  excOsa  canadinsis  Wang. 
Bouleau  de  Sibiriet  Fr. 

Variety  *  3t         -  -  1705 

2  parvifoUa  A  !i£ 

3.  fruticosa  PalL  ft   Eastern  Siberia,  &c. 

fig.  1557.  1705 
The  fhrubby  Birch. 

B.  kitmilis  Schrank. 

B.  quebeednsii  Schrill.  der  Get.  Nalurf. 

4.  piimiIa/>.  ft    Canada  fig.  1558.  1705 

The  kairy  dwarf  Birch. 
B.  nina  Kalm. 

5    nana  L,  ft  Lapland,  &c.  f.  1559.  1705 

The  dwarf  Birch. 

B.  mlna  SuecSrum  Bromd. 

B.  No.  259.  Amm.  Ruth. 

B.  paUislris  piUHila,  ^.,  Cell. 

Variety  ft  -  -   1706 

2  stricta  Lodd.  Cat,  ft 


6.  glandulosa  Michx.  ft     Canada 

The  gluidaIn.6niiiolk«(l  Blxeh. 


-  1707 
Leaves  large,    Natives  <^  North  America. 


7.  (a.)  /lopulifolia  Ait.  It   North  America 

pi.  283.  fig.  1560.  1707 
The  Poplar-leaved  Birch. 
B.  aeummdta  Bhrh. 
B.  ISnia  Du  Roi. 
White  Birch  and  Oilfield  Birch,  Amer. 

Varieties  t  -  -  1707 

2  laciniata  ^ 

B.  lacini^ta  Lodd.  Cat. 
S  p^ndula  !b 

B.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat. 

8.  papyracea  AiL  If     North  America 

pi.  284.  fig.  1561.  1708 
The  Paper  Birch. 

B.  papyri/era  Michx. 

B.  lanceolala  Ilort. 

B.  rubra  Lwld.  Cat. 

B.  canadinsis  Lodd.  Cat. 

B.  n)fira  of  the  Paris  Nurserips. 

Canoe  Birch,'  White  Birch,  Amer. 


PaRC 

Varieties  It         -  -   1708 

8  fUftca  ¥    Carolina. 

B.naca  Boar. 
3trich6cladaHorf.  f 
4  plAtyph^lia  Hort.  ^ 

9.  nigra  L.  It     North  America 

pi.  285,  286.  fig.  1562, 1563.  1710 
The  black  Birch. 

B.  lanutdsa  Michx.  Fl. 
?  B.  rtbra  Michx.  Arb. 
B.  angulita  Lodd.  Cat. 
Red  Bircht  Amer. 

10.  excelsa  H.  Kew,  ¥     North  America 

fig.  1564,  1565.  1711 
The  tall  Birch. 

B.  Iktea  Michx. 
?  B.  tdgra  Du  Roi. 
Yellow  Birch,  Amer. 

11.  lentaL.  5     N.Araer.   f.  1566.  1713 

The  pliant  Birch. 

B.  carpinifblia  Ehrh. 
B.  nigra  Du  Roi. 

Black  Birch,  Cherry  Birch,  Canada  Birch, 
Sweet  Birch,  MomUam  MtUiogqsiy,  Amer. 
Bouleau  Mirisier,  Fr. 

A  pp.  i.    Species  of  Birch  not  yet  introduced. 

1714 

A.  BhtAp^ttra  Wall.    Kanuun. 

A.  acuminjiu  Walt.    N^wl. 
0.  nitids.    Kainaon. 

B.  cjrUndnntlieltTa.    Kamaon. 
B.  reilnlfara.    Knnawar. 


Cojyldceee^  or  Cupuliferce.     1 7 1 5 
^  t  sk  m  M 

I.  QUE'RCUSL.  «  t  ft  ft  J*  1715. 1717 
Tub  Oak. 

riex  Toum. 
Sitber  Toum. 
Derw,  Celtic. 
Aaaeh,  Ac,  Saxon. 
Al,  AUm,  AUun,  Hebrew. 
Drus,  Greek. 
Chine,  Fr. 
'i         Eiehe,  Ger. 
Eik,  Dutch. 
Quercia,  Ital. 
Enciua,  Span. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

§  i.    VLobur.   British  Oaks.  It    17S0,  1731 

1.  pedunculata  Wi/ld,  ¥     Britain 

pi.  287,  288,  289.    fig.  1567.   J581, 

1582.  -  -         1731.    1740 

The  common,  or  pcduncled,  British  Oak. 
Q.  Rdfrvr  L. 

Q.  R.  peduntultttum  Mart. 
Q./ce'mina  Roth. 
Q.  racemdaa  N.  Du  Han). 
Q.  eum  longo  pcndunctUo  Bauh. 
Q.  Uimerit  Dalech. 
^uircus  Fuchs. 
Q.  navdlis  Burnet. 
Chine  blanc,  Socondat. 
ChiTK  a  Orappcs,  Chfncfemellc,  Gravdin, 

Fr. 
Slid  Eiche,  JrUh  Eiche,  Thai  Eiche,  Lobe 

Eiche,  Hold  Eiche,  Ger. 
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Farieties  ^ 

«2  pub^ens  lAxid.  Cat.  ¥ 

3  fastigiata  ¥  pi.  290. 
Q./tut^uUa  Lam.  Diet. 
Q.  ptrramiddltM  Hort. 
Ckinel 


PlffC 

1731 


Ft. 


CjfpriSy  CMne  des  PyrinteSt 


4  p6ndula  t  fig.  1568. 
The  weeping  Oak. 

Q.  pMdHia  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  heterophylla  X  fig.  1560.  1570. 

Q.  iaWetfMa  Hort. 
Q.  laetninia  Lodd.  Cat. 
Q.  filietfMa  Hort. 
Q-  PenniMsl  Hort. 

6  foliis  variegatis  JLocfd.  Cot.    3^ 

7  purpikrea  £ 

Q.  purpkrea  Lodd.  Cat. 

8  Hodginstt  Lodd.  Cat.  1L 

9  dtUcis.  3e 

Dnlct. 

Other  Varieties. 

2.  sesnliflora  5^.  1  Britain  pi.  291, 292, 

293.  fie.  1572, 1585,  1586      -  1736 
Tbe  fewile-lowered  Oak. 
Q.  Rdter  WiUd. 
Q.  R.  Mr.  f^Mdf  Mart. 
Q.  Oinlit  Ehrh. 

Q.  /Ualmk^Uos^  nuu  et/am.,  Dalech. 
Q'  latmtia  mat,  ^.,  Bauh. 
Q.  r^aiis  Burnet. 
Gkine  male,  Secondat. 
CkesimU  Oak,  Bay  Oak. 
Chine  roure  or  rouvre,  Durelrn,  Fr. 
Steine  Eieke,  Qemetne  Eiehe,  Spat   Eieke, 
Wmter  Bieke,  Durr  Eicke,  Both  Eicke, 
Berg  Eieke,  Ger. 
Qmereia  vera,  Ital. 
BoMe,  Span. 

Varieties  $  -  -  1736 

2  pub^scens  £  fig.  1573. 
Q.  s.  var.  fi  Sm. 
Q.  pubAeem  Willd. 
Q.  K.  lamuginintm  Lam.  Diet. 
Tke  Durmast,  Hart.  Fl.  Ruit. 

Oiker  Farietiet        -  .    1737 

1  Le  Chene  k  Trochets,  or  Chene 

k  petits  Glands,  Bosc, 

2  Le  Cbene  a  FeuiUes  ddcoupees. 

Base, 

3  Le  Chene  laineux,  or  Chene  des 

CollineSf  Bosc. 

4  Le  Chene  noiratre,  Bosc. 

Mr.  Bree*8  Varieties.         -  1738 

3.  pyrenaica  Wiild,  5     Pyrenees 

fig.  1696.   1842 
The  fh^renean  Oak. 
Q.  Ta6zin  Pen. 
Q.  i^ra  Tliore. 
Q.  TdM  BoMC. 
Q.  stolot^ftra  Lapeyr. 
Ckine  noir,  Secondat. 

Varieties         -  -   1844 

1  Witli  large  acorns,  on  pedun- 

cles, axillary  and  terminal, 
N.  Du  Ham. 

2  With  axillary  acorns  of  a  middle 

size,  N.  Du  Uam. 


3  With  small  acorns,  on  long  ra- 
cemes, N.  Du  Ham, 
Q.  TaHxiH  laciniikta  Desvaus. 
Q.  Tatbun  digit&U  Desvaux. 

4.  apenninaZam.  £  Lyons  fig.  1698.  1844 

The  Apenaine  0«k. 

aeo»glomerilila  Pen. 
Am  Mivernal,  Fr. 

5.  i^'sculus  L,  '!t    South  of  Europe 

pi.  294.  fig.  1699, 1670.  1844 
The  Eacolus,  or  Italian,  Oak.  * 

Tkdgus  Wsculus  mas  etfccm.  Dalech. 
Ckine  grec,  Fr. 

Varieties  -  -  1845 

§  ii.  drris.  Mossy-cupped,  or  Turkey^  Oaks, 

X  1  1730.  1846 

6.  C^ris  L,  £    France 

pi.  295, 296, 297.  fig.  1702.  1846 
The  bitter,  or  mot^f-cupped.  Oak. 
Q.  crinita  «  andpLaixa.  Diet. 
Q.  Halipklas^os  Juss. 
Q.  burgundUtca,  Sre.,  Bauh. 
Q.  Orris  PUnil,  }c.,  Lob. 
Cirrus  Dalech. 
Tke  Turkey  Oak,  tke  Iron  or  Wainscot 

Oak. 
Ckine  Cerris,  Ckine  de  Bourgognr,  Fr. 
Burgundiscke  Eicke,  Cerr-eicke,  Ger. 

Varieties  S  -         -  1847 

*  Foliage  deciduous. 

a.  Leaves  pinnati/ld  or  sinuatetL    Cm/u 
1  qf  tke  Acorns  mossy. 

1  vulgaris  5f    fig.  1702. 

Q.  C.Jronddga  Mill. 

Subvarieties  $ 
See  fig.  1 703, 1 704, 1 705,  and 

1706.  in  p.  1846,  1847. 

2  p6ndula  NeW.  It    fig.  1707. 
The  penduloos,  or  weeping,  Turkey 

3  variegau  Lodd,  Cat.  £ 

b.  Leaves  dentate.   Cms  qftkc  Acorns 
bristfy, 

4  austriaca  £  fig.  1708.  pi.  298. 

Q.  austriaca  Willd. 

Q.  Cifrrtf  Host,  «  and  0  Ko.  2S. 

Q.  crmlto  y  Cfrris  L. 

Q.  c6^cekitpido,'^c.,  Bauh. 

C^rtw  CIus. 

CirHminuris  rdmulus  cum  fiire, 
Ger. 

C^ris  PGnil  minoreglande  Lob. 
E'gilop*  mindregldnde  Dod. 
Halipkice'os  Cirris  fafmina  Da- 
lech. 

5  c4na  m^jor  1  fig.  1 709. 

^  Q.  cdna  m^or  Lodd.  Cat. 

6  cana  minor  £ 

Q.  cdna  minor  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  R4gnal  £ 
The  Ragnal  Oak. 

Q.  Bdgfial  Lodd.  Cat. 

••  Foliage  subevergreen.  Leaves  dentate. 
Acorns  with  bristly  Cups. 

8  fulhamensis    £    pi.   299,    300. 

301.  fig.  1710,  1711. 
Thr  Fulham  Oak. 
Q.  C.  denlUta  Wats. 
Q.  C.  kj/bridtt  vat.  dentuta  Swt. 
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9  Lucombedna  %    pi.  300.   303, 
304.  305.    fig.  1712,  1713, 
1714. 
Tite  liucombe  Oak. 
Q.  LucombeknA  Swt. 
Q.  exonihuis  Lodd.  Cat. 
The  Evergreen  Turkey  Oak^  the 
Devonshire  Oak,  the  Mxeter  Oak, 

«»*  Foliage  evergreen^  or  very  nearlif  so. 
Leaves  varying  from  dentate  to  sinuate. 
Cups  of  the  Acorns  bristly. 

10  L.  crispa  1  pi.  306.  fig.  1715. 

1717.  c,  1718. 
The  new  Lucombe  Oak. 

Q.  LueombeAnsi  crispa  Hort. 

11  L.  suberosa  f.  fig.  1717a. 

Q.  L.  suberdsa  Hort. 

12  L.  incisa  f.  fig.  1717.  b. 

Q.  L.  incisa  Hort 

13  L.  dentata  t  fig.  1716. 

Q.  L.  dentita  Hort 

14  beteroph^Ua  t  fig.  1719. 

Q.  L.  heterophgUa  Hort. 
Other  Varieties. 
Q.  C.  bullata. 

The  blistered,  or  rougk-leav^.  Turkey 
Oak. 

Q.  C.  dentata  p^ndula. 

7.  JEfgWops  L.  It     Greece,  &c. 

pi.  307, 308.  fig.  1721.   1861 
The  ^Sgilops,  or  FaUmia,  Oak. 
Q.  orientdliSy  ^c,  Toum. 
Xfgilops  sive  Cirrus  mas  C.  Bauh. 
VelAni  Toum. 
Gldns  C4rri  Dalcch. 
The  Great  Prickly-cupped  Oak. 
Chine  Vclani,  Fr. 
Chine  VelanhU,  Bote. 
Knopper  Eiche,  Get. 

Varieties  5         -  .  1862 

2  pendula  ¥ 

3  latifolla  Hort.  "t 

§  iu.   A'lba,    White  American  Oaks.  $ 

1730.   1863 

8.  alba  L,  5J     North  America  pi.  309. 

fig.  1722. «,  1723.  1726,1727.  1864 
The  American  white  Oak. 
Q.  Mm  virginihna  Park. 
Q.  a.  vinnatMda  Walt 
Q.  palustris  Marsh. 
Chine  blanc  de  VAm^iquef  Fr. 
Weisse  Eiche,  Ger. 

Farietiea  !t  -  -   1864 

1  pinnatlfida  Mickx.  !t  f.l723.  a. 

Q.  dOa  Ban. 

Q.  virginiana  Catesb. 

Q.  a.  palistris  Marsh. 

2  rep&nda  Michx.  X   fig.  1723.  6, 

1724. 

9.  olivaeformis  Jllickjc.  t    Banks  of  the 

Hudson        -  fig.  1730.  1869 

The  oliTe-shaped-Zrui/^  American  Oak. 
The  mossy-cupped  Oak,  Amer. 

10.  macroc^rpa  Wilid.  It    United  States 

pi.  310.  fig.  1722.  A,  1731.  1869 
The  large-fruited  American  Oak. 

Thcover.cup  white  Oak,  Bur  Oak,  .\mer. 
Chine  a  gros  Glands,  Chine  fris^,  Fr. 
Gross-fruchtige  Eiche,  Ger. 


Fife 

1 1.  obtusiloba  Mickjc.  t    North  America 

pi.  311.  fig.  1732.  1722.  c.   1870 
Hie  blunt-lobed-^eovnf,  or  Post,  Oak. 
Q.  stelia/a  WiUd. 

Iron  Oak,  Box  white  Oak,  American  Tur- 
key Oak,  Upland  white  Oak,  Amer. 

12.  Ijr^ita  Walt.  It    North  America 

fig.  1733,  1734.  1871 
The  lyrate,  or  over-cup.  Oak. 

Swamp  Post  Oak,  Water  white  Oak,  Amer. 

§  iv.   Prinvs.    Chestnut  Oaks.   S  1730.    1872 

13.  Prinus  L.  It     North  America     1872 
The  Prinus,  or  Chestnut-leaved,  Oak. 

Varieties.  £ 

1  palOstris  Michx.  Fl  ¥    pi.  312. 

fig.  1735.  -  1872 

Q.  P.  palAstris  Michx.  Syl. 
Q.  PrUuw  L. 

Q.  castane<^6Uis,  ifc.,  Pluk. 
The   Swamp  Chestnut    Oak,    ike 
Chestnut  white  Oak. 

2  monticola  Michx.  FL  It  pi. 3 13. 

fig.  1736.     -  -   1873 

Q.  P.  monticola  Michx.  fit. 
Q.  montdna  WUld. 
Q.  PHnv«  Sm. 
The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

3  acuminata  Michx.  Fl  t  f.l737. 

1875 
Q.  P.  acumindta  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  Castdtnea  WUld. 
The  yellow  Oak. 

4  pi^mila  Michx.  Fl.  It  fig.  1738. 

1722.  «.  -  1875 

Q.  P.  Chinquapin  Michx.  JU. 

Q.  Chinquapin  Pursh. 

Q.  prinbldcs  Willd. 

The  Chinouapin,  or  Dwarf  Chest- 
nut, Oak. 

5  tomentosa  Michx.  Fl.  !^  pi.  314. 

fig.  1722.  d,  1739.         1876 
Q.  P.  discolor  Michx.  fil. 
Q.  bicolor  WUld. 
Q.  Michaixi  Nutt. 
The  Swamp  white  Oak. 

§  V.   R^bra.   Red  American  Oaks.  It 

1730.  1877. 

14.  riibra  L.  5t     North  America  pi.  315, 

316,  317.  fig.  1740.  to  1744.      1877 

The  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Q.  Wsculi  dipisurd,  ^c,  Pluk. 

Varieties  *t  -  -  1877 

Q.  rikbra  latifolia  t 

Q.  rAbra  L. 

The  Champion  Oak. 
Q.  rikbra  montkna  ¥ 
The  mountain  red  Oak. 

15.  coccfnea  WUld,    It     South  America 

pi.  318,  319.  fig.  1746,  1747,  1748. 

1879 
The  scarlet  Oak. 

Q.  riibra  fi  Ait. 

16.  ambigua  Willd.  5     North  America 

pi.  320.  fig.  1749.  1881 
The  ainbiguou«»  or  grey.  Oak. 
Q.  borcdlis  Michx. 
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17.  fhlcata  Michx.  ^     North  America 

fig.  1750,  1751.  1882 
The  slckle-ahaped,  or  Spamik^  Oak. 
Q.  dUcolor  Ait. 
Q.  etongdia  WiUd. 
Q.  ^a/a  Lodd.  Cat. 
Q.  emteata  Wang. 
Q.  triloba  Wllld. 
The  downjf-leaved  Oak, 

18.  tinctoria  WUld,  1    North  America 

pi.  321.  fig.  1753,  1754.  1884 
The  Quera'tron,  or  Dyer'i  Oak. 
Q.  virginidna^  Arc,  Pluk. 
Q.  discolor  Willd. 
Tke  black  Oak,  Amer. 
ClbAK  des  Temturkrt,  Fr. 

VarieHttl  -  -   1885 

1  angulosa  AftcAx.  5!  f.  1753, 1754 

Q.  n)gra  Punh. 
Q.  ayMtfriCilfM  Pluk. 
Q.  9elut\na  Lam.  Diet. 
Q.  tinctdria  Bart. 

2  sinuosa   Michx.   *i     fig.  1755, 

1756,  1757. 
Q.  »}gra  Wang. 

19.  palustris  IVii/d.  f     North  America 

pi.  322.  fig.  1758,  1759.  1887 

The  Marsh,  or  Pm,  Oak. 
Q.  montiiita  Lodd.  Cat. 
Q.  Ami</«ri  Lodd,  Cat. 

20.  Catesbar't  Willd.  X     North  America 

fig.  1762,  1763.  1889 
The  barren  Scrub  Oak. 

Q.  rttbra  fi  Abb.  and  Sin. 
Q.  E^sctUt  dtvisHrat  4c.,  Cat. 

§  tL    A'tyrtf.    Black  American  Oak$.  S  db 

17S0.    1890 

21.  nigra  L.  ^    North  America 

fig.  1764, 1765.  1890 

The  black  Jack  Oak. 

Q.  marjfldndica,  Ac,  Ray. 
Q./errvginea  Michx. 
Q.  aqudtica  Lodd.  Cat. 
Barrens  Oak^  Amer. 

22.  aqudtica  Soland.  If     North  America 

fig.  1767.  1892 

The  Water  Oak. 

Q.Jib'is  cuneifdrmibus,  S^c,  Gron. 
Q.Jblio  nonserrutOf  Ac.,  Cat. 
Q.  nlcra  Willd. 
Q.  uiigindsa  Wangh. 

FarietieM  X  -         -  1892 

2  n?lna  5  fig.  1767. 
The  dMwrt  lagged  Oak. 

Q.  aqudtica  Sm. 
Q.  a.  elongdta  Ait. 
Q.  dentdta  Bart. 
Q.  JMriM  Wllld. 

3  maritima  Michx.  ^ 

Q.  kemisphie'Hea  Willd. 

0/A«r  Varieties. 
See  fig.  1767,1768. 

North  America 
fig.  1770.  1893 


23.  tlicifolia  Wangh. 


The  llollr-leavpd,  or  Jb>ar,  Oak. 
Q.  Amiti^Ti  VicAx. 
^  Q.  aqudtica  Abb.  et  Sm. 
iS^acA  Srr«A  On*,  Dtroff  red  Oak,  Ampr. 


34.  heteroph^Ua  Michx.  It  N.  Amer.    1894 

The  vailow-laKTcd,  or  Bmrtrmm't,  Oak. 

25.  agrifolia  WiBd.  m  North  America  1894 

The  prickly -iMved  Amerien  Oak. 

§  yii.   ThSlhs.    WiUowOakt.    17S0.   1894 
It  A  j^ 

26.  Phellos  X.  ^     North  America 

pi.  323.  fig.  1771.  1894 
The  WUlow  Oak. 

Q.  virginidna,  S(C.,  Pluk. 
Q.  I^^x  marylundica  Ray. 

Varieties  1  A         -        -   1895 

1  sylv^ticus  Michx.  S  fig.  1774. 

2  latifolius  JLod&  Cat.   1  pi.  S24. 
8  hilmlllf  Pursk.  A 

4  serfceui  jt 

O.  PM/of  Sm. 

Q.  P.  pinHtfM  Michx. 

Q.  Amn/ifor  tdlitiafMs  hrMar. 

Tht  Hi^hioMd  WiUm  Oak. 

U.  frr^fM  Wllld. 

Q.  jniiMita  Michx. 

The  rmudng  Oak. 

5  cindreui.  ¥    fli    fig.  1773. 

Q.  P.  y  ni 

Q.  p.  /9  cinirma  All. 
Q.  A*OTi/|«  Walt. 
Q.  dn^rra  Willd. 
Mr  rz/i/Md  WUUm  Oak. 

6  maritlmus  Michx. 

Q.  MoWlMM  WiUd. 

27.  (P.)  /aurifolia  W^»//(/.  5     N.  America 

fig.  1776.  1897 
llie  Laurel-leaved  Oak. 

The  Laurel  Oak,  Swamp  Willow  Oak. 

Variety  3f  -  -  1897 

2  hjbrida  Miehr.  J    fig.  1776. 

Q.  1.  V.  oUuM  Ait. 

28.  imbricata  iriZ/rf.  H:     North  America 

fig.  1777.  1898 
The  Shingle  Oak. 
Q.  latifblia  Hort. 
Lowrfr/   Oait,   Field-Cup  Oak,  Jack  Oak, 

Black  Jack  Oak,  Amer. 
Chine  d  Lattes,  Fr. 

B.    Leaves  evergreen. 
§  viii.  Vlex.  Helm,  or  HoBy,  Oaks.  ±  m  1899 
a.  natives  qf  Europe. 

29.  riex  L.  i     South  of  Europe 

pi.  325.  fig.  1781.   1899 
The  common  evergreen,  or  Holm,  Oak. 
riex  arbdreaaaah. 
V  Ycuse,  or  Chine  vert,  Fr. 
Steine  Eiche,  Ger. 
Elice,  Ital. 
Encina,  Span. 

Varieties  1  -         -  1899 

1  iniegrifolia  i. 

Smllas,  Dutch. 
Sitber  secundus  Matth. 

2  «erratif61ia  Lodd,  Cat.  f  f.l778. 

ries  Matth. 

3  fagiroVm  Lodd.Cat.  1  •  f.  1779. 

PhOlodrys  Matth. 
rfcx.  No.  3.  Du  Ham. 

4  crispa  /.octci.  Cat.  t  ik 

5  latifolia  Lotld.  Cat.  1    pi.  396. 

fig.  1780. 
Q.  I.  ohldnga  Hort. 
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6  longifolia    LodtL    Cat.    f     m 

pi.  327. 
Q.  I.  MlicifUia  Hort. 

7  variegAta  Hort,  i.  A 

Other  Varieties         .         -  1900 

30.  BaWota  Desf.  «    Barbary 

fig.  1783, 1784.  1905 
The  sweet  Acorn  Oak. 
?  rfer  mMor  CIus. 
Chene  d.  Glands  doux,  Chcne  SaOote,  Fr. 

31.  graniuntiaZ.  f  ii     Spain,  &c. 

pi.  328.  fig.  1787, 1788.  1906 
The  HoUU'leaved  Grammont  Oak. 

?  Vkx/Miis  rotumdioribug,  ^c,  Magn. 
Ck^ne  de  Grammont^  Fr. 
WaUeHheiUrige  Eiche,  Gnr. 
Enciua  dtUce,  GauetUt^  Span. 

32.  coccifera  L.  «     South  of  Europe 

fig.  1789,  1790.  1791,  1792.  1908 
The  KermeSt  or  Berry-bearing,  Oak. 
Vlex  eoce(fera  Cam. 
Vlex  aculedta  cocciglandlfera  Garid. 
rtrx  coccigera,  Ger. 
CkSne  aux  Keryneg,  Fr. 
Kermes  Ei^e,  Ger. 

33.  psei^do-ooccifera  Desf.  1  *     Algiers 

fig.  ;  794.    1911 

The  fidM  berry-bcMinir,  or  Kermm,  Oak. 
CA^M  afinui  Ktrmu,  Fr. 
«rec*«ni<te  SfeA«,  Ger. 

34.  ^uber  L.   1  South  of  Europe 

pi.  329,  330.  fig.  1797,  1798.  1800. 

1911 
The  Cork  Tree. 
SUher  Cam. 
SitAer  VrXnus  Matth. 
Sftftcr  iM^^ft'iim,  4rc.,  Du  Ham. 


c.  Natwet  of  Nrpal. 


Vuge 


Chine  Lieget  Fr. 
Kork  Eiche,  Ger. 
Alcsmoque,  Span. 

Varieties  f. 
2  latifolium  £ 


-  1911 


Sft&er  latifbliwm,  Ac,  Bauh. 

3  angustifolium  1  ng.  1798. 

SUber  angustifbUum  Bauh. 

4  dentatum  2  pi.  331.  fig.  1797. 

Q.  PteUdo-^iiber  of  lAMMweXa  Hill. 

35.  Pseudo-^uber  Detf.  1    Tuscany,  &c. 

fig.  1801.  1917 
The  False- Cork  Oak. 

Chine  fanx  Liige,  Chine  de  Gibraltar,  Fr. 
Unachte  Kork  Eiche,  Ger. 


b.   Natives  qf  North  America. 
§  ix.    Vir^nteM.   Live  Oaks.  f.  1730.   1918 

36.  vlrens  Aif.  f.     North  America 

pi.  332.  fie.  1802, 1803.  1918 

The  green,  or  Live,  o3i. 
Q.  Vkillos  i3  L. 
Q'  sempervirenM  Banister. 

37.  myrtifolia  Wittd.  t     Carolina      -  1920 

llie  MjTtle-leaTcd  Dak. 


§  X.    LcauUiB.     Woolly  f  ordoumpt  leaved 

Oaks,  t  1730.    1920 

38.  lanata  Sm.  f.     Upper  Nepal 

fig.  1804.  1920 

The  woolly-/^«M«f  Nepal  Oak. 
Q.  Itmtigmbsa  D.  Don.^ 
Q.  Biriik  Ham.  MSS. 
?  Q.  oblongata  D.  Don. 
?  Q.  indma  Royle. 

39.  annulata  Svi.  1     Upper  Nepal 

fig.  1805.  1921 
The  Ting-cupped  Oak. 

Q.  Phu%U  Ham.  MSS. 
?  Q.  KamrodpH  D.  Don. 
Q.glauca  Load.  Cat. 
?  Q.  glaiica  Thunb. 
?  Q.  acuminata  Hort. 

App.  i.  Oaks  in  British  Gardens,  not  refer- 
aide,  toith  certainty,  to  any  of  the  aiove 
Sections.   U  1        "-  -  -   1922 

40.  Turneri  Willd.  It  Thibet  f.  1806. 1922 

Turner's  Oak. 

Q.  hjfbrida  Hort. 
Chine  de  Turner,  Fr. 
Tumersche  Eiche^  Ger. 

41.  h^brida  nilQa  It '  Hybrid 

fig.  1810,  1811.  1924 

The  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 
Q.  h^brida  Lodd.  Cat. 
A  hf/brid  between  Q.  peduncuidta  and  Q. 

rfer,  Hort.  Soc.Gard. 
Q.  hkmUis  Hort. 
Q.  ndna  Hort. 

42.  Fontanesit  Guss.  1^     Calabria 

fig,  1813.   1925 
Desfontaine's  Oak. 

Q.  pseUdo-coce^sra  of  Catros,  &c. 

43.  ?  australis  Link.  f.     Gibraltar 

fig.  1814.  1925 
The  southern  Oak. 

44.  Codku  ±     Gibraltar  fig.  1815.  1926 
Captain  Cook's  Oak. 

45.  fdlkenbergensis  Booth,  t  Falkenberg 

1926 

The  Falkenberg  Oak. 


App.  ii.   European  kinds  of  Oaks,  not  yet  in- 
troduced.        -  .   1926 

Q.futinea  LamL.    Spain,    fljc.  1816 

Q.  miiUnpVbna  Lam.  Diet. 

Ph^tirvt  aaa  angtutifbliat  ^c,  Dalcch. 
Q.  cx^lnplfbtta  P*r»,    Spain 

CL  hitptbriea  0  Iahi.  TNct. 

Ck/m  d  FruUkt  f  Sgilopt,  Bom>. 
Q.  Brfina  Bote.  Between  FiSriKueux  and  Bordcans* 

CA/nc  SniMe,  at  Nantca. 

Oifne  nain,  Banami. 
Q.  viminklis  Bo$e,  Jura. 

CMne  SomU,  CMne  Oticr,  Chitu  de  Bat*,  Fr. 
Q.  itpera  fitwc.  _ 

J>  CSMnr  dpre,  Pr. 
Chtee  Ltermlcn,  Bote. 
ChAne  Caatillan,  Sow.   Spain. 
9.  iBsitAnica  Lamb.   Portugal,    fig.  1817. 

n.  vateidina  Cav. 

tUtbur  4.,  and  RMwr  5.,  Clus. 

G^to,  Hve  Rbhur  m^,  (ier.^  «nd  Gdlla  adiior  Ger. 

rAf  PnrhuiMW  Gall  Ouk. 

CbAu  du  Partnnal,  Fr. 


Kf'^^S^ 


Mtxiean  Oati  not  fit  intradnad. 


App.  T.    Bimala^n  Oala  not  yet  introducBL 
I9S3 
^-Kl:    "    """ 


Tftjm^; 


P4«Afc  tntkntV^^.' 


»  feMffi^»  JM 


Si 


II.  FAMOUS  i.  I  t     -      1715.  1949 

Taa  BncR. 

0nid  oT  cbA  Grs^. 


Owaria  inOuitt. 
id^SouUi  Anicrk 
*.  Spicia  in  Ct4UmiUan  »  Srilltli  Oordnu. 

1.  svlv&tics  L.  i     Europe         -      19S 

Tbe  WiKxl,  or  DMnwi^  Bncb. 
CaiUiHa  Fdnj,  Soap. 


S  purpilrea  Ait.  1 
The  purple  B«ecta. 


3  ciipm  Lodd.  Oil.  ¥ 
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4  CWiB  varMgAOii  Lodd.  Cat:  ^ 

5  heterophflla  It  fie.  1875,  1876. 
The  various,  or  ctU,\ea,Tvi  Beech. 

F.  s.  laeiniita  Lodd.  Cat. 
F.  s.  tfpltntfdUa  Lodd.  Cat 
F.  s.  hieisa  Hort. 
F.  $.  tUicifdlia  Hort. 
Hitre  d  FeuilUs  de  Saulc,  Fr. 

6  cristata    Lodd.    Cat.      pi.  S34. 

fig.  1877. 
The  crested,  or  ewleA-ietneA,  Beech. 
F.  $.  cHspa  Hort. 
Hitre  Crite  de  Ooq^  Fr. 

7  p^ndula  Lodd,  Cat,  ¥    pi.  SS5, 

836. 
The  weeping  Beech. 
HHre  Parasol,  Fr. 
Other  British  Varieties  or  Variations. 


FarieiUi  2 

A.  BotanuMl  VarieUa. 


-   1984 


F.  *ut9iur{s  Michz. 


8  americkna  !i^ 
wiurU 
Bteck,  Amer. 

2.  ferruglinetL  Ait.  !b  N.Am.  f.  1917. 1960 
The  jSneriean  ferrudno«u-40oodaf  Beech. 

F.  ameridnalai^dlia  Du  Roi. 
Red  BeeeAf  Amer. 

Varieties.  ¥ 

2  carolini^na  1!  fig.  1915. 

F.  caroUni^na  Lodd.  Cat. 
Shiti£olia£  fig.  1916. 

F.  Ia<(/Mui  Lee. 

b.  Speeie$  not  ffet  Mroduced. 

3.  obUqua  3/ir6.  $     Chili     fig.  1919.  1982 

The  obliqne4wM((  Beech. 

B.  CuptUe  mvoiuertformj  SegmenU  narrow^  taci- 
niale.  Ovaries  laiera^  inserted.  Young  leaves 
not  plicate, 

a.  Species  introduced  itUo  Britain. 

4.  5etuIoides  Mirh.  i     Terra  del  Fuego 

fig.  1920,   1982 

The  Bireh-Uke,  or  nerffrttn.  Beech. 
Btfvia  MiMrcnea  Font. 

5.  ant/iretica  jPorf^.  £  Terra  del  Fu^o  1982 

The  antarctic  Beech, 
b.  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  British  Gardens. 

6.  Domb^yt  Mirb.  ¥  Chili    fig.  1921.  1982 

D(iaib«7%  or  Ac  JTyrMc^iflaiwi/Beech 

7.  ditbia  Mr6.  1     Straits  of  Magellan 

fig.  1932,  1933 

The  dnhkKU  Beech. 


1716 
1983 


III.  CASTA^I^EA  Toum,  5 

Tbb  Chbhtnot. 

Tdgus  L.  and  others. 
CMtaignier,  Fr. 
Kastanie,  Ger. 
CastagnOt  Ital. 
Gwtono,  Span. 
C!i»to»iA0tro,  Port. 
Ccuftmiefrie,  Swed.  and  Dao^ 
Keschtout  Rass. 

1.  y^ca  Crcertn,  It    Asm  Minor 

pi.  337,  338.  1983 
The  eBtid>le,  noeet,  or  AmmmM,  Chestnut. 
Tdgus  Castdnea  L. 
Castdnea  sattva  MtU. 
Catidnea  tml^ris  hstm. 


2  osplenilolia  Lodd.  Cat  2 

.C.  heteropk$aa  Hort. 
C.  laeiniata  Hort. 
C.  talicifhlia  Hort. 

3  cochleaU  ZocX^.  Ca<.  3! 

4  gUbra  Lodd.  Cat  ± 

C.  v./otf£f/ftc&f»ffHort. 

5  glaiica  £ 

C.  glauea  Hort. 

6  variegata  !!if 

C.  n.foUis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  americina  It 

C.  v^fca  Michx. 

B.  FnUt-bearing  Varieties.    (See  p.  1984.) 

2.  ptkmila  WiUd,  t  A     North  Amenca 

fig.  1927,  1928.  2002 
The  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  Chincapin. 
Fdgus  pkmila  L. 

Castdnea  p^mila  virginHkna^  ^c.  Flak. 
Ckdtaignfer  Chincaptn,  Fr. 
ZweriM  SLastaniet  or  Castat^fe,  Ger. 

App.  L     Species  of  Castanea  not  yet  intrO' 
duced  into  European  Gardens.     2O03 

C  Mdka  Box.    NcmL 

C.  Rmb«nhii  Unffl.   Chlttegoog. 

QiimiM  cutenJetfrpo  Hoib. 
C.  nhKrocAriM  Uttdl.    dilhob 
C.  MbuUHdei  £iwfl.   Upper  NcimI. 

QM^rcHff  tribmUMu  8in. 

(Wrciu  Cat^nceR  tfom.  M8S. 

'(^fttremflroxVjoMh. 
C.  nartabAnlca  ITol/.    Martaben.    fig.  19S9. 
C.  ai)(fete«  Bteew.   Java.    fig.  18S1. 
C.  TiiMirtmrf  Blttoie.    Bantam.    Ar.  1980. 
CjavtaieaBlHiM.    6«M.    fig.lSSS. 

««r.  C.J.  montkna  BIhow. 

C.  iMmlium  Bhiinc.    B^ador. 
C.  J.  fuetecD*  Bfwm. 
C.  Intfnnis  limM.    Simnpor*. 
C.  chlaAuis  Sprav.    Cnlaa. 


IV.  CA'RPINUS  L.1L^     1716.  2004 

Tbb  Hornbeam. 

CAiinNtf,  Fr. 

Haynbu^e,  or  Hainbuche,  Ger. 

I.  Bitu\\i8  L.  t    Britain 

pi.  338, 339.  2004 
The  Birch,  or  oommony  Hornbeam. 
Cdrpinus  Matth. 
KYstrya  Baah.  Fin. 
O'mus  Trag. 
TAgus  Bauh.  Hist. 
Bitulus  Lob. 

Varieties  I 
2  inclsa  XoeUl  Ccr^  $ 


-  2005 


C.  9.  ouercifUia  Desf. 
C.  V.  heieroph^Oa  Hort. 


3  variegata  Lodd.  Cat.  ¥ 

2.  (^.)  americana  Michff,  S  N.  America 

fig.  1936.  2013 
The  American  Hornbeam. 
C.  virginUUta  Michx. 

3.  (B.)  orientilia  Lam,  It  A  Asia  Minor 

fig.  1937.  2014 
The  Oriental  Hornbeam. 
C.  dutiUnsis  Scop. 
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Pan* 
App.  L    Sp9eiu  or  Foritfiet  of  CdrpiMU  not 

yei  iuiridmetdinto  EuroptoMGunkMs-  SOI  4 


c. 
c. 


Hofft.    TsannlTaaU. 
Napiri.   flgTldW. 


V.  O'STRYA  Wilid,  5    -     1716.  2015 
Tax  Hop  Hobmbbah. 

Cdrphna  L.  and  otben. 
Hi^tfttidmcke,  Ger. 

1.  Tolgaris  WtUd.  t    Italy 

pL340,341.  fig.ld39.  2015 

The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

Cdrpimtt  (yttrva  Hoit.  CllfT. 
fyarffm  cmrphmj^Ua  Scop. 
(ystrya  Bauh. 
€yurya  itaUea,  ^c,  Mlchic. 

2.  (v.)  Tirginica  WWd.  1   North  America 

pi.  342.  1940.  2015 
The  Virginixn  Hop  Hornbeam. 
C£-pimms  9irKMShta  Abb. 


Cdi'iM'iMM  Cyttrva  virgimitna  Michx.  Fl. 
C^rpAmt  Cff^ya  Michx.  S7I. 
Jnm  Woodt  Lever  Wood,  Amer. 
MiUnoia. 


VL  CCyRYLUS  L.  2  a     1716.  2016 

TrbHazbi.. 

Cnttf**^.  Fr. 
V,  Ger. 


1.  i^vellaiiB  L.  A  Europe  fig.  1941.  2017 

The  common  Hazel  Nut. 

Comb^er  NoiteHer,  Ft. 
Saseiitrauek,  Ntusbamn,  Ger. 
AveiUmo,  NoccMo,  ItaL 
Avelkmo,  Span. 

Variaiu  A         -  .  2017 

A.  Boeamicat  VarieUet. 

1  lyW^stris  AU,  A  fig.  1941 

C.  Kvellina  Svendt. 
C.  9Sflv4stri9  Bauh. 

2  pikmiKis  A 

C.  pUmHut  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  heterophf  Ua  ft 

The  Yarious,  or  Nettle^  lesred  Haxel. 
C.  ketercnkgOa  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  ladnuUa  Hort. 
C.  urA'cifdfia  Hort. 

4  purpikrea  A 

C.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat. 
C.  auroTpafyftrra  Hort. 

B.  Farfetie*  cmUivated/or  their  Fruit. 

5  tubulosa  fig.  1942.   '^ 

C.  tuhui^a  WUld. 

C.  mdsima  BflU. 

C.  aaitva  Bauh. 

C.  s.  r^bra  Alt. 

nedPObert. 

LangimrinuiSt  or    Lambertnuss, 

Ger. 
Voiaemer frame  A  J'Irwft  rouge^  Ft. 

6  tubulbsa  ^bs  A 

C.  ArthMT  <ti5a  Ait. 

C.  A.  6lba  Lodd.  Cat. 

WkHe  Filbert. 

WeiMte  Langbarimus,  Ger. 

7  erifpa  E.  of  FL  m  fig.  194S. 
The  frixakd  FUbatt. 

8  tenuis  LoM.  Cat.  A 

The  thin-«Jktf^aetf,  or  Coif/brdy  Nut< 


9  glomote.  jSokA.  a 

C.  gfomerdta  Lodd.  Git. 
dutter  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat 
Noitetier  d  Orappet,  Fr. 

10  barodon^osis  Lodd.  CmL  A 
C.  $aA9agrimilii»  Bauh. 
C.  lL.gr£ndle  Lodd.  Cat. 

rA«  Barcelona  Nut. 
Bovmton  large  Nut,  ^c.  Hort.Soe. 
Cat. 

11  Lambert!.  A 

C.  Lamb4rt\  Lodd.  Cat. 

The  Spanish  Nut, 

Large  Bond  Nut,  LamberVi  Nut* 
Lambert's  large  Nut,  Taker  Nut, 
^c,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 

Other  Farietiet. 
The  great  Cob  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
The  Downton  large  square  Nut* 

Hort.  Soc.  Cat, 
The   Northampton    Nut,      Hort. 

Soe.  Cat. 
The     Northamptouahire    ProUficy 

Hort.  Soe,  Cat. 

2.  Columa  L.  *St    Turkey 

pi.  343,  344.  fig.  1948.  2029 
The  Comtantinople  Haiel. 
C.  buxanttna  Herm. 
Aveadna  peregrlna  hitmffit  Bauh. 
A.  pitmHa  by%ant)na  Cluf. 
C.  arbdrea  nort. 
Le  Noisettierde  Bitance,  Fr. 
Byzanttnitche  Satebnuit  Ger. 

Varieties  S         .  -  20S9 

2  intennddia  It 

C.  intermkUa  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  arbor^ens  I^mcA.  X 

3.  rostrata  ^It/.  A    North  America  2030 

The  beaked,  American,  or  Cuckold,  Hazel. 
C  tyMstris,  ^c,  Gron. 
C.  comida  Hort. 

4.  americina  Michx.  A  N.  America  2030 

The  American  Hactf . 

C.  ameriedna  hkmHit  Wang. 

Dwarf  CutMd  Nut,  wild  FUbert,  Amer. 

App.  i.    Spedet  of  C6rylu»  not  jftt  introduced. 

2031 

COnKWatt.    Nepal.    fl||.S250. 


I.  GA'RRYi*  Dong.  • 

Thb  Garbta . 

1.  elliptica  Doug.  « 


-    2031 
-  2031 


North  Carolina 

fig.  1951.  2032 
The  eUlptic-Xfovetf  Garrya. 


VlatandcetB.  X 
I.  PLA'TANUS  L.  %  t 

Trb  Planr  Trbb. 

Platane,  Fr. 
Flatamu,  Ger. 

p2 


-    2032 
-  2033 
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PaRc 
P.  No.  as.  Gmel. 
Pin  Sauvage,  Pin  dCEcoue,  Fr. 
Gememe  Pokre,    gememe  fiekiet  Ki^er, 

Taune,  and  55  other  names  given  in 

Hayne*s  Abbildung,  Ger. 
Pynboom^  Dutch. 
Pino  gjflvatieo^  Ital. 
Pino  sylvittre^  Span. 
F^frret  Dan.  and  Swed. 
5ofiM,  Pol.,  Boh.,  and  Ruu. 


Farietiea  f. 


a.  Timber  Trees. 


-  2\5S 
2154 


1  vulgaris  f    fig.  2046. 
The  common  ,wlld  Pine. 

2  horizontalis  f 

P.  korixontilis  Don  of  Forfar. 

P.  s.  var.  montdna  Sang. 

?  P.  rUhra  BfiU.  Diet,  and  N.  Du 

Ham. 
The  Speuside  Pine^  Hort.  Soc. 
The  Highland  Pine,  Grlsor. 
The     ^horixontal4nranched     wild 

Pine,  Laws. 
77ke  red-wooded  Scotdk  Pine,  Sang. 

3  uncinita    Don    of   Forfar    t 

fig.  2047. 
The  hooked-omerf  wild  Pine. 

Mar  Forest  wild  Pine,  Hort.  Soc. 
Gard. 

4  haguen^nsis  1 

Pin  de  Haguenau,  Fr. 

5  rig^nsis  £ 

Pin  de  Riga  Dmf. 

Pm  de  Mnssie,  Pin  de  Udtiure,  Fr. 

Other  Timber  Tree  Vtrietles. 
b.  Varieties  curions  or  omameniaL,    2158 

6  genev^nsis  i. 

The  Geneva  wild  Pine. 

7  monophylla  Hocfyins.  f. 

8  scarioea  £ 

P.  scaridsa  Lodd.  Cat. 

9  intermedia  2 

10  altaica  Ledebour  1 

1 1  tortuosa  Don  of  Forfar  1 
Other  Varieties^  <^  curious  or  bo- 
tanical interest. 

2.  (s.)  pamilio  Heenke,    A    1     Europe 

fig.  2057, 2058, 2063.    2 1 86 
The  dwarf,  or  Mountain,  Pine. 

P.  sylvistris  monUtna  y  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 

P.  s.  h^onUis  y  Neal. 

P.  eimi*  erietis  Toum.,  &c. 

P.  hUmOis,  4c.  Toun. 

P.  suediticus  sen  carpdticus    Ungarisch 

Mag. 
Vinaster  c&nis  erietis  Bauh. 
P.  tatdriea  Mill,  in  Herb.  Banks. 
P.  p.  monldnns  Park. 
P.  qudrtrts  ausiriacus  Clus. 
Pin  nain,  Fr. 
Knunhobt,  Ger. 

Varieties  ml         -         -  2186 

2  rubreeflora  A  f 

a  Fischeri  Booth,  m  t 

4  MUghua   A        fig.  2059,  2060, 

2061.  -  .  2187 

The  Mugho  wild  Pine. 

P.  s.  MOgho  MaU.  Comer. 

P.  montuna  Pa'im. 

P.  Milgho  Jacq.  Poir.,  and  If.  Du 

Ham. 
P.  eehindla  Hort. 


P.  uncindta  Dec.,  Lodd.  Cat. 
Pin  Mugho,  Tbrehepin,  PM  snffU, 
Pin  ixin.  Pin  du  Briaat^onmais, 
Pin  de  Montague,  Fr. 
Bergfichte,  Ger. 
5  M.  nana  A  1  fig.  2062. 

The  Knee  Pine  of  the  Styrlaii  Alps. 
Other  Varieties. 

3.  Banksiana  Lamb,  t     North  America 

fig.  2064, 2065, 2066, 2067.  2191 
Banks's,  or  the  Labrador,  Pine. 
P.  sylvistris  divariedla  Ait. 
P.  rupistris  Michx. 
P.  huds&nica  Lam. 

Scrub  Pine,   Qrey  Pine,  Hudson's  Ba^ 
Pine,  Ypres,  Canada. 

B.    Cones  large,  havine  the  Scales  fmnUehed  smfi 

J^iehles. 

4.  inops  Ait.  1     North  America 

fig.  2068,  2069, 2070, 207 1 .  2 192 

The  Jersey,  or  poor.  Pine. 

P.  virginidna  Du  Roi.,  MiU.  Dict.,Wangfa. 

Beit. 
Pin  chitif,  Fr. 

5.  mitis  Michx.  i     North  America 

f.  2072, 2073, 2074,2075,2076.  2195 
The  sott-leaved,  or  yellow,  Pine. 

P.  varidbilis  Pursh  i  H.  B.,  23592. 
?  P.  echindta  MiU.  Diet. 
New  York  Pine,  Spruce  Pine,  Short-leaved 
Pine,  Amer. 

6.  ptingens  Michx,  i      North  CaroliDa 

fig.  2077,  2078, 2079, 2080.  2197 
The  priddy-eofMtf,  or  Table  Mountain^  Pine. 

§  ii.  Larieibnes,  1. 

7.  Laricio  Pair,  t     Corsica 

fig.  2081, 1^082,  2083,  2084.  2200 
The  Corsican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 

p.  sylvdstris  <  maritima  Ait.  Hmt.  Kew., 

ed.  1. 
P.  maritima  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2. 

Farietieu  ±  -  -  2901 

1  corsictLna  t 

Laricio  de  tUe  de  Corse,   Dela- 
marre. 

2  subviridis  N.  Du  Ham,  2 

3  caraminica  f. 

P.  caramdsu'ea  Boec. 
P.  caramaniinsis  Bon  Jard. 
?  P.  romdyut,  Lon.  Hort.  Soc.Gard. 
Laricio    de    Caramanie,    ou    de 
FAsie  Mineure,  Delamarre. 

4  ca1ia>rica  1 

Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre, 
Delamarre. 

5  austriaca  1 

Laricio  d'Autriche,  ou  de  la  Hon- 
grie,  Delamarre. 

6  pyrenaica  1 

P.  hispdnica  Cook. 
?  P.  j^remiiea  Lap. 

7  taiirica  Lodd, 
Other  Varieties. 

8.  (L.)  austriaca  H'dti.  1     Austria 

fig.  2005.  2205 
The  Austrian,  or  black.  Pine. 
P.  nigricans  U<Ht. 
P.  mgr^seens  Hort. 
Schwartz  FShre,  Ger. 
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9.  (L.)  Pallamma  Lamb.  1     Siberia^ 

fig.  2086, 2087, 2088, 2089.  2206 
P»Ilat*i,  or  the  Tartarian,  Pine. 
P.  toAricu  Hort. 
P.  UUdrica,  In  the  Hanunenmlth  Nursery 

In  1797. 
P.  nuurUima  Pall. 
P.  Vhtea  Habl.  Taur. 
P.  kalepinsii  Bieb-Xezcluslre  of  the  Syno- 

njmes,  except  those  of  Pall,  and  Uaol.)* 
P.  Larieio  Bieb.  (Ditto.) 
TxaarHy  in  the  Tartar  language. 

10.  (L.)  pyrenaica  Lap,  1     S.  of  Spain 

fig.  2090, 2091, 2092, 2093.  2209 
The  Fyranean  Pine. 

r.  kitpdmica  Cook's  Sketches  In  Spain. 
PAubier  Mupdm'ca  Boxas  di  SanCkunente. 
F.petuc^Um  Li^.  Hist,  dec  Plantee  des 

Prren^es 
P.  iuUepiiuti  mdjor  Annales  d'Hort.  de 

Paris. 
Pin  Naaanm,  Fin  pinceau,  Fr. 

11.  resindsa  Aii,  t    Upper  Canada 

fig.  2091,  2095,  2096,  2097.  2210 
The  resinous,  or  red.  Pine. 

P.  canadin9i$  bifhUa  cdnii  mkUis  ovdtis 

DuHam. 
P.  rubra  Michx. 
Norway  Pine,  in  Canada. 
YeUow  Pine,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Le  Pin  range  de  Canada,  Fr. 


App.  i.  Dwiktful  Species,  apparentfy  belong- 
ing to  §  iL  Larieidnes.        •  2213 


bUblia,  tbUbrwriOtOnm  ct tanuitfilbiii,  I>uJtaii.f 

fig.  S098,  S099.    2Sn 
UPtdUPiMrvmgt  it  Canada,  Vr, 


5  ill.    TinoMtri,  1 

12.  Pinister  AH.  t    South  of  Europe 

fig.2100,  2101.  2105.  2213 
The  Pinaster,  or  Cluster,  Pine. 
P.  sgUtistris  y  Lin.  Syst. 
P.  marilima  dUera  Du  Ham.,  DuRoi. 
P.  marUima  N.  Du  Ham. 
P.  s^rtica  Tbore  Prom,  sur  les  Cdtes  de 

Gascoane. 
Pin  de  Bordeaus,  Pin  da  Landes,  Fr. 

Farieties        ...  2214 
2  ewarenus  t     Nice. 

P.  etearina  Riaso. 
S  Lemont^JitM  1  fig.  2102,  2103. 

P.  Lemonikas.  SentM. 

4  minor  t   France  f.  2104. 

P.  mariiima  minor  N.  Du  Ham. 
Pin  PinsoLPin  de  Mans,  Pin  d 
Troeket,Tr. 

5  foliis  variegitis  i. 

6  maritimus  2 

7  chin^nMS  1 

8  nepal£nsis  f. 

9  n^yos  holltodicus  2 

P.  yowB  HoUdndUe  Lodd.  Cat., 

1836. 
P.  nhva  zeaidndica,  in  the  Kew 

Arboretum. 

10  St.  bel^nicus  1 

11  yiBmoiiitLnus  f. 

P.  JToMoiriint  Lamb, 


Pat» 

13.  Pinea  L,  1     South  of  Europe 

fig.2106,  2107,  2108,  2109.  2224 
The  Stone  Pine. 

P.  sativa  Bauh.,  Blackw.,  Du  Ham. 

P.  domistica  Matth. 

Pin  Pignon,  Pin  bon.  Pin  cultivi.  Pin 

Pinter,  Fr. 
Geneiubere  Fiekte,  Ger. 

Varieties  f  .  .  2225 

?  2  frilgilis  N.  Du  Ham,  I 

3  erotica  Hort.  i 

4  americ&na  Hort.  f. 

§iv.   Halep^nses.  1 

14.  halep^nsis  Ait,  1     Syria 

6^.2110,2111,2112,2113.    2231 
The  Aleppo  Pine. 

P.  kierosolffmitdna  Du  Ham. 
P.  maritima  prima  Mathiolus. 
Pin  de  J6rusaUme,  Fr. 

Varieties  i  -         -  2231 

2  minor  2 

3  maritima  ± 

P.  maritima  Lamb. 

4  genu^nsis  2 

P.  gemUnsis  Cook. 

15.  briitia  Ten,  1  .  .  .  . 

fig.  2114, 2115. 2116.     2234 
The  Calabrlan  Pine. 

P.  eonghmerdta  Graefer  PI.  Exsicc. 

App.  i.  Species  of  Pine  having  9  Leaves 
in  a  Sheath,  which  we  cannot  with  certainty 
refer  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections, 

P.  UtmaxtdualMrnh.,  S,  Da  Ham.,  WUld.,  Lam.,  China  tt36 

?  P.  MCMMuJt  Cds. 

p.  ip.  from  Nepal,    fiff.  S117. 


Sect.   ii.      TWndtm.  -—  Leaves 

Sheath, 


8     in    a 
-     2236 


A.    Cones  hardly  to  long  as  the  Leaves  :  the  Scales 
with  Prickles. 

§  V.  Tof^iee,  1 

16.  TVe'da  L,  1     North  America 

f.2118,2119,2120,2121,2122.  2237 
The  Frankincense,  or  LobloUy,  Pine. 
V.fbliis  timis  Groa  Virg. 
P.  virginiitna  ienm\fbiia  tripHit  Pluk. 
Wkiie  Pine,  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

in  Virginia ;  OlMdd  Pine,  Amer. 
Pin  de  FEncem,  Fr. 

Variety  1  -  .  22S7 

2  alopecurdldea  Ait.  1 
The  Fox-taii  Frankincense  Pine. 

17.  rigida  MtU.  1    North  America 

fig.  2123,  2124,  2125,  2126.  2239 
The  rigid,  or  Pitch,  Pine. 

P.  T«Ma  rigida  $  Alt.  Hort.  Kew.,  &c, 

P.  canadensis  trifblia  DuHam. 

?  P.  T«\fa  «  Poir. 

?  Tkree-leitved  Virginian  Pine,  Sap  Pine, 

Xadt  Pine. 
Pin  hdrissi.  Pin  rndt,  Fr. 
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Variety  1  -  -  2239 

P.   Taeda.    var.   2   alopecuroidea 

Ait.    is  by    Mr.    Lambert 

considered  as  a  var.  of  P. 

rigida. 

18.  (r.)  ser6tina  Michx.  f.     N.  America 

fig.  2127,  2128,  2129,  2130.  2242 
The  Ute,  or  Potut,  Pine. 

?  Tee^da  alopecuroidea  Ait. 


I*.  vajrUbUte  LamA.    fig.  91S1. 


S843 


§  vi.   Ponc^ouu  i.  i.  \-A 

19.  ponderosa  Doug,  1     North  America 

fig.  2132,  2133,  2134,  2135,  2136, 
2137.  showing  Arceuthobium  Oxy- 
cedri  Bieb,y  Fisciim  Oxycedri  Dec, 
attached       ...  2243 

The  heavy-vootfrd  Fine. 

B.  Conet  having  the  Scalei  hooked, 

§  vii.     Sabiniaxim. 

20.  Sabiniana  Doug,  f     North  America 

f.  2138, 2139, 2140, 2142, 2143.  2246 
Sabine's,  or  the  great  prickly-ootted.  Pine. 

21.  Coulteri  D.  Don.  t     Santa  Lucia 

fig.  2141,  2145,  2146,  2147.  2250 
Coulter's,  or  the  great  hookedy  Pine. 
P.  SabifAkosi  var.  Hort. 
P.  macrocarpa  Lindl.  MS. 

22.  longifolia  Roxh.  1  i— I     Nepal 

fig.  2149,  2150,  2151,  2152.  2252 
The  loug-Ieaved  Indian  Pine. 

§  yiiL   Grerarcfiana.  f  lJ 

23.  Gerardiana  Wall.  1  i-J    East  Indies 

fig.2153,  2154,  2155.  2254 
Gerard's,  or  the  thort-leaved  Nepali  Pine. 
P.  NeJVsa  Govan. 

Eatable-seeded  Pine  q^  the  East  Indies. 
"»  Chilghbxa  Elphlnstona 

C.  Cones  longt  slightly  tubercled. 

§  iz.  AuttrdKs.  ± 

24.  australis  Michx,  i      United  States 

f.2l56,2l57,2158,2159,2160.  2255 
The  southern  Pine. 

P.  paUistris  Willd.,  Mill.,  Ait.,  Ph..  Lamb. 

P.  americdna  paldstriSy  4rc.,  Hort. 

P.  ser6tina  Hort. 

Long-leaved  Pine^  Yellow  Pine^  Pitch 
PtnCt  Amer. 

Broom  Pine^  Southern  States. 

Southern  Pine  and  Red  Pine^  Northern 
States. 

Yellow  Pine,  Pitch  Pine,  Middle  States. 

Georgia  Pitch  Pine  of  the  Timber  Mer- 
chants in  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

Varieti/  -  .  2255 

2  excelsa  f     North  America. 
P.  palustris  cxcUsa  Booth. 


§  X.    CanarUtuU.  ±  uJ 

25.  canariensis  C,  Smith,  i     Canaries 

f. 2162, 2163, 2164,2165, 2166.  2261 
The  Camuy  Pine. 

?  P.  adunca  Bosc. 

26.  sinensis  Lamb,  f.  i—j     China 

%  2167,  2168,  2169.  2264 

The  Chinese  nne. 

27.  inslgnis  Doug.  1     California 

fig.2170,  2171,  2172.  2265 
The  remarkable  Pine. 

28.  Teocote  Schiede  et  Deppe  i  i-l  Mount 

Orizaba      -    fig.  2173,  2174.  2266 
The  Teooote,  or  twisted-leaved.  Pine. 

29.  p4tula  Schiede  et  Deppe  MSS.  ±  i-J 

Mexico    -       fig.  2175,  2176.  2267 
The  spreading-feapAf  Pine. 

§  xi.   LlaotkxiM.  1 

30.  Llaveana  Otto.  1         Mexico 

fig.  2177,  2178,  2179,  2180.  2267 
La  Llave's  Pine. 

App.  i.  Species  of  S-iaaoed  Pinee  which 
cannot  with  certainty  be  re/erred  to  any  of 
the  preceding  Sections,  but  of  which  there 
are  living  Hants  in  England,  -  3268 


California 
2268 


31.  californiana  Lois.  1  — > 

The  Calilbmian  Pine. 

£.  montereu^nsis  Godefroy. 

r.  adunca  Bosc. 

P.  montherag^nsis  Hort.  Soc.  Card. 

Pin  de  Monterey  Bon  Jard. 

Fr^eri  Lodd.  Cat.        ...  2269 
timori^nsis  Hort.    Timor    -         -  2269 

App.  ii.  Pines  supposed  to  have  S  Leaves^ 
but  of  which  the  Cones  only  have  been  seen 
in  Britain.  The '(Jones  are  hooked  or  tu~ 
berdecL  -  .  .  .  2269 

32.  murickta  D.  Don.  t  -J     California 

fig.  2180.  2269 

The  smaller  mUAly-coned  Pine. 
Obispo,  Span. 

33.  tuberculata  D.  Don.  1  ~J   Califonua 

fig.  2181.  2270 
The  tuberculated  Pine. 

34.  radikta  D.  Don.  t  _t     California 

fig.  2182.  2270 
The  radiated^cofetf  Phie. 

Sect.  iiL    Quinee.  —  Leaves  5  in  a  Sheath. 

§  xii.    Occident^les.  1  ID  1  i_J 

35.  occidentalis  Swartz.  f  ID     West  Indies 

fig.  2183.  2871 

The  W«Mt-liMlim  Pine. 

P.  iWii*  itdnit,  *c.,  Plxun.  CM.,  &c 
hdna  amniidna  Tonm. 
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36.  Monteiiiiiki  Lamb.  1  i-J    Mexico 

fig.  2184,2185.  2272 

MirtiiiiiiiniV,  «r tWromnk  trmmfkml  M$jrieam,  Pint. 
P.  amliimliWi  KuBOk,  Dtpp*  fn  SchL  £ki. 

$  zliL  LnopkfUa.  1  lJ 

37.  leiophylla  Sduede  et   Deppe  MSS. 

IlJ    Mexico  f.  2186, 2187,  2189. 

2273 
The  imooth-leaTed  Pine. 

§  ziy.  C^mbne.  1 

38.  Cemhra  L.  1     Switzerland 

f.2I88,8189,2190,2191,2192.  2274 

TheCembnoi  Pine. 

V.fiiUi  qtibUt^  Av.,  Gmel.,  Ac. 
P.  soUmo  Anun.  Kuth. 
P.  Mjftoiitrit,  A-c,  Bauh. 
P.  iglviUrU  C^mbro  Cam.  SpO, 
Jjdrix  sempermhrent,  Bk*,  Brejn. 
'FimdUer  Aleio*  tc.,  Beli.  Conlf. 
T^'^da  4rbar^  CAnbro  lialbrwm^  Dale. 
ApkermomU  Pkte^  Five-lemed  Pine,  the 

Siberkm  Stome  Pine,  the  S%rit$  Stone 

Pine. 
Arotety  in  Saroy. 
JUmiett  in  Switierland. 
CSmftrtfi  in  Dauptiint. 
CeinAroi,  EomtCy  Tinker^  Fr. 
ZarkelkiefeT,  Ger. 
Eedfy  Rum.    (See  PaU,  Fl,  Jiou.) 

FarieHee  t         -  -  2275 

1  sibiiicm  f 

The  Siberian  Stone  Pine,  or  Siberian 
Cedar. 

P.  Ctobra  Lodd.  Cat. 
Kedr,  PaU. 

2  pyffmara  t 

P.  C.  pkmita  PalL  Rom. 
dloiMX,  Rom. 

3  helT^tiea  LotUL  Cat,  * 

The  SwiM  Gembran«  or  Stone,  Pine. 

$ZT.  S«rd6i.   f 

39.  StrdboB  L,  1     North  America 

fig.  2193,  2194,  2195,  2196.  2280 
Th«  Strobos,  or  Weifmoutk,  Pine. 
V.Jbtiis  ovknity  ^rc,  Gron. 
P.  canadinti*  auinqutfoUa  Da  Ham. 
P.  oirginidna  Pluk. 
JLdrur  coimcMwu  Toorn. 
Hew  England  Pine,  WkHe  Pine,  Ptanpkin 

Pine,  Apple  Pine,  SapUngPine,  Amer. 
Findu  Lord,  Pin du  LordWeymontk,  Fr. 

Varieties  1  -         -  2280 

2  mba  ^or«.  f 

3  brevifoUa  ITorf.  f 

4  oomprdsM  Booth, 

Ftoetbedt  Wei/mouih  Pine. 

P.  S.  MdM  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

46.  P.  (S.)  excelsa  WalHch  ±      Nepal 

fig.  2197,  2198,  2199.  2285 
The  loftr,  er  .Btetaw,  Pine. 
P.  XNtibdMltforl 
CkOUh  or  OnfUa,  Hlmalajas. 
KnH,  SInnooe  and  Gurhwal. 


Saetmla,  or  Ku^  ofihe  Firs,  Hlndottan. 


41.  {S.)  Lamberttt^na  Dougl.  1  N.  Amer. 

fig.  2203.  2207.  2288 
The^AMM?,  or  Lamberti  Pine. 

42.  (5'.)  montfcola />oi^/.  t     Columbia 

fig.  2208, 2209.  2291 
The  Mountain,  or  short-leaved  We^monik,  Pine. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Pine  which  are  not  pet  in- 
troduced, and  of  which  little  is  known.  2292 

P.  eaptdiu  noMf.    K.W.Anm.  flp.«nO,S911. 

P.  mfuuoim.  Bote.    Lower  AIm. 

?  P.  ^hmrit  Mr. 
P.tnMakUBete.   N.  ' 


2105.  2293 


II.  ^BIES  D.  Don.  t  mm 
Thb  Spbucb  Fir. 

Pif»iw  of  L.  and  ethert,  in  part. 

TicealX. 

Pieea  ot  the  ancients. 

Sapin  Meea,  Fr. 

P^ktenbawm,  Ger. 

Abiete,  Ital. 

Abieto,  Span. 

§  i.   Leaves  tetragonal,  awUshaped^  scattered 
in  insertion.     D.  Don. 

1.  exc^Isa  Dec.  1  Norway  f.  2212.  2293 

The  lofty,- or  Norway,  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  aomnsknis  Iiort. 
A.  Pieea  Mill..  Mlchz. 
A.JblUs  stamrOs,  4v.,  Hort.  ClliC,  Ac. 

P.  K'bies  L.  Sp.  PI.,  Ac. 

P.  Picea  Du  Rot. 

P.  eedlsa  Lara. 

Common  Spmee,  Prussian  Fir. 

Pan*  Sapint  Efptoea,  Sapin-Pesse,  Serente, 

Sapin  gentff.  Finesse,  Tr. 
Lqfie,  in  the  Vosget. 
Oemeine  rothe  Tonne,  Ger. 


«.    - 


2294 


Varieties  f.  i 

1  commiinii  £ 

The  common  Spmoe,  or  White  Fir  <^ 
Norway. 

2  nigra  1  fig.  2213. 

The  bladi-lMwtf  Spmoe,  or  Bed  Fir 
qfNorwaff. 

3  carpitiea  1 

The  Carpathian  Spruce  Fir. 

A.  carpdtica  Hort.,  and  Hort.  Brit. 

4  p^ndula  1 

The  pendulottf-6rancA<rf ,  or  weeping, 
Norwag  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  comnAnis  p^ndula  Booth. 
P)»«M  K^bies  pindnla  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  fdliiB  variegatis  i. 
Blotched-leaved  Spruce  Fir. 

Plnns  h'-biesfiaUs  pariegdtis  Lodd. 
Cat. 

6  Clanbrasiltiina  * 

Lord  Clanbrasll's  Spruce  Fir. 
P.  CkmbrasHlkasi  Lodd.  Cat. 

7  Clanbrasilaaaa  stricta  m 

VvrighUgrowit^  Lord  Clanbrasl]*s 
Spruce  Fir. 

8  pygnura  ft 

The  pygmy  Spruce  Fir. 

A.  nana  Lond.  Hort.  Soc  Gard. 
A.  4legans  Sm.  of  Ayr. 

9  tenuifoUa  m 

The  tlender-leaved  Spruce  Fir. 
A.  ienutfdiia  Sm.  of  Ayr. 


to  gigantia  I 

Tha  tfcwtlc  SpnK«  Ftr. 
A-gltMiaOn-olAji. 
II  moDstidn« 

The  mautmiu  Spniea  Ptr 

Otlier  Varictie*. 


COHTEHTB. 

9.  caoadfnsia  L.  t     N.  America  - 


iiCamaila.f 


tiHIa  nctaJSim.  fc..  Hart.  Aii«l.,  Dvb. 
A.  tiir»yite  Hon. 

WSkIU  Namiit.  Fr. 
S^nhcue  MiiKtc,  Ft. 

Fari^  ±  -  -    9311 

S  nib>  Diduo*  t 
Other  VuietLes. 


4.  (n.)  rilbra  Fon-.  J     NoTa  Seotia 

fig.  2228.  2316 
The  red  apnioo  Fit.  sr  W«<ift™0OKl  rni  Pfur. 

FaHityi  -  -  2316 

2  c«riile«  I 

5,  Smithuina  Wall.  *     Himalayas 

%.  3229.  S317 

Smllb'l,  or  l*r  Himalasm,  3pruce  FlI. 


10.  dumdi*  LanA.  I      Nepal 

fig.  S233,  S234.     3325 


.  (?  e.)ori( 


UoriniU  Hori. 

(B,  m- Bflgfor,  In  Ihe  Paibowe 
Farietiei 
orienUdis  t    TrebiuDde 


)  bauath, 

7.  Douclosit  Lindl.  1      North  America 

fig.  2830.  S319 
Donglai'i.  or  Ikt  trMatt-htatua,  Spiucs  Fir. 
FMu  taiUma  Lunb..  Funh. 
r^mS^B^M  Sabii^  MSS.,  Lamt.  Pfm., 
T*t  SaBlia  Kr,  Sm.ln  Reie'i  CrC- 

Variitiei  t  •  -  9319 

S  (ulfSlia  1 
Thfl    Vev-lnved  Mdm^^ocUd 
Spruce  Fir. 

8.  Meniiesii  Oougl.  i     Calirornia 

fig.  Z232.  2321 


HI.  PI'CEA  D.  Don.  t 


1.  pectin^tB  £  Europe  f.  2237,223a  £329 

TTie  coml)-l[ko.fcotiB(  ailTei  Fir. 

PhwA-frAiDuRal. 
A'if'filUa  Mill.  Diet.,  te. 
A^iM  Tin' fiUft.  Touni.,  »c. 
A'ilrl  nigirii  Polr. 

A'6i(jC>t«'"'Hoit.'Vu.  ' 
A'ifa.Pfaca  Llnd],  In  PennT  Cie. 

S^^onnnii,  A^Ai  il  FrwHla  SIJ.  S^m 
h/anc,   Sap*n  ai^eMf,  Si^nm  at  Pr^mr, 

Writt  Tmni,  B4cUaimi,  Ger. 
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8.  (p.)  PiMa  1    Altai  Mountains  2338 

The  Pitch  Silrer  Fir. 

Piscw  Fichta  Lodd.  Cat. 

Thuu  tibfrica  Hort. 

A^biet  Mibirica  Led.,  Llndl.  In  Pomy  Cyc 

A'bietPichUI'iscker.  '    ' 

Piekta,  Russ. 

3.  bels^ea  L.  f.      North  America 

fig.  2240,  2241.  2339 
The  Balm  qfGOead,  or  AmeHcam,  Silver  Fir. 
Pimu  baltdmea  L.,  Ac. 
A' Mm  baUdmea  Manh. 
a;«»  Tdxijblio,  *c.,  Hort.  Angl.,  *c. 
A  bie*  balttm^fera  Hichx. 
Baitam  Fir. 

GUiad,  Ft.  ^ 

BaUam  Fickte,  Babam  Taume^  Ger. 

VariUy  1  -  -  9339 

S  longifolia  BooOu  t 

The  long-leaved  Balm  ofQUead  Silver 
Fir. 

4.  (b.)  Fritoeri  Ph.  1     Carolina 

fig.  2243, 2244.  2340 
FraMr%  or  f*«  db«&2^  J^bam,  Silver  Fir. 
PlMw  JirdMH  PA.,  Xom^. 
A'Mw  1^4tf«ri  I^mctf.  A*  Pemiy  Ogc, 

5.  grandis  2>of^/.  1     N.  W.  America 

fig.  2245,  2246.    2341 

The  great  Silver  Fir. 

Yimugrdndit  Doagl.  MS.,  Lamb. 
Ubiet  gtdmdi*  Lindl.  in  Peony  Cyo. 
Tht  great  CaHfarwian  Fir, 

6.  am&bilis  BougU  t     ?  California 

fig.  2247, 2248.  2342 
The  lovely  Sliver  Fir. 

PlMW  amdbilU  Doogl.  MS. 

7.  n^bilis  DougL  f.     North  America 

fig.  2249,  2250.  2342 
The  noble,  or  lane-braded.  Silver  Fir. 
Plnw  n6biU$  Dougl.  MS.,  I«amb. 
Kbiea  wAbOia  Lindl.  in  Penny  pyc. 

a  Webbifljifl  Wall.  1     Nepal 

fig.  2251.  2252,  2253.  2344 
Webb'f  fmrpte-eomed  SUver  Fir. 

F2»w  fIVMiauia  ^otf..  X^m5.  Pm. 
Plititf  tpeetdbilU  Lamb.  Monog. 
A'Mev  IF«Mltoa  XmdZ.  tin  Penny  C^c. 
Ckjirow,  and  the  Oomun,  or  purpk-amal 
Fir^  in  the  Hlmalayaa. 

9.  Pindrow  Royle  1     Kamaon 

fig.  2254, 2255.  2346 
The  FfaMlrow.  or  tootk^eaved.  Silver  Fir. 
Thnu  nndrow  Book,  Lamb. 
Tdxms  LamberAknk  WaXL  Cat, 
Pimdrowy  amd  tomettmea  Morit$da,  in  the 
Himalayas, 

10.  bnettitM  D,  Dim.  1     California 

fig.  2256.   2348 

saver  Fir. 
I  tin.  Tnm.,  Lamb. 
DmifL  in  Comp.  to  Boc.  Max. 


S849 


2105.  2350 


11.  religidsa  H.  et  K.  t      Mexico         '"** 
_  fig.  2257.    2349 

TiM  ncrcd  M»aiean  SiWcr  Fir. 

PiMM  rs{&rft«c  Humb.  e(  Konth.  &c. 
A'Mm  re^ffiiM  Ltndl.  in  Ptawy  Cye. 

?P.liirtilla    ■  . 

A'Mw  UiMb  Lindl.  in  Penny  Cye. 
PhMt  hirUOa  Thnnb.  ct  Konth. 

IV.  iA^RIX  ro«m.  5?  • 
Tax  Larch. 

Plntw  L.  and  othen. 
A'Msff  Rich. 
Melku,  Ft. 
LerckenbatuMt  Ger. 
LariciOt  Ital. 

I.  europceVi  Zfec.  I     South  of  Europe 

^  „  fig.  2258.  2350 

The  Buropean,  or  common,  Larck, 

PhMtf  LiiTfir  L.,  ftc. 

A'Wcf.Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 

hdrix  deddtta  MUL  Diet 

hirix/blio  deciduo^,,  Bauh. 

Ldrwr  Bauh.  Pin.,  Dod.,  Cam. 

^bieslMiriJtlMm. 

MeIHe  commune^  #r. 

LorcMe,  Lordker-Pichte,  GemeinerLereke$$~ 
baum,TerbaUmbaiim,  Europaiache  Ce- 
dar, Weiuer  Lerckenbamn,  Ger. 


FarteHcM  2  ii     -  -  2350 

1  oommiinis  Zow*.  $ 

The  oonunon  European  Larch. 

2  Uxa  £aw«.  £ 

The  looBe-A^otfctf  European  Laicb. 

3  comp&cta  Laws.  £ 

The  compact,  or  crowded-brancked. 
Larch.  ^^ 

4  p^ndula  Xav«.  $ 

The     weeping-drondM     European 
Larch.  "^^ 

7*f  vfeej^  Larch  Jrom  the  Tyroi, 

5  ripens  Lawg.  i 

The     creeping-drancAetf     European 
Larch.  "^^ 

6  flore  riibro  3t 

The  red,  or  pink,  itowered  common 
Larch. 

7  flore  dlbo  ± 

The  white-flowered  Larch  from  the 
Turol. 

8  sibirica  It     *" 
The  Ruuhm  Laich. 

L.  «Mfi;ca  Fifch. 

?  L.  arekangtUca  Lawi. 

L.  r6$Hca  Su>. 

PfaNM  L.  eibMea  Lodd.  Cat. 

9  dahiirica  ft  1^ 
The  Dahurlan  Laich. 

L.  dahitsica  Lawi.  ' 
10  intermedia  $ 

The  intermediate,  or  Altaian,  Laich. 
L.  iniermidia  Laws. 
PliMtf  hUermidia  Lodd.  Cat. 


OMtfT  FarieUee 
L.  Frkierif  Comp.  to  Bot  Mag. 
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2.  americ&na  il£r.  5     N.  America    2399 

The  American  Larch. 

Flmts  larieina  Du  Roi. 

P1n«f  microcirpa  W. 

A  6i'«  mterocdrpa  Poir. 

Hackmatack,  Amer. 

TaffMrocA,  by  the  Dutch  fn  New  Jency. 

E'pfnette  rouge,  in  Canada. 

q2 
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rttrieiiea  I  -  -  S400 

1  ri^bra'^ 

The  $mail  nA-conei  AmeEkan  Laicb. 
Lb  9nicrocdrpa  Laws. 
Vinut  microcdrpa  Ponh,    Lodd. 

Cat. 
Ppineite  rouge,  Canada. 

2  p^ndula  It 

The  black  wiDdvAoia»-brameked  Ameri- 
can Larch. 
L.  phtdvla  Lawa. 
PliHW  pindula  Alt.,  ftc 
Tinu$  HUermUia  Da  Rol. 
ThMu  Ldrfr  nigra  Manh. 
A'  Met  p^mkdaFoix. 
Tamaraekt  Amer. 

3  prolifera  S 

The  proUferoos-ftrondhtftf  Loich. 
L.  proHSera  Malcolm. 

ei05.  2402 


V.  CE^DRUS  Barrt^.  1  • 

Tbs  Cbdab. 

P)mu  L.,  in  part. 
A'Ai;».Poir.,  bi  part. 
L^rft  Toani.,  in  part. 
GMrr,  Fr. 
CedfT,  Ger.  ^ 

1.  Libani  J«rr.  J     Mount  Ld)aiion 

fig.  2267.  2402 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Pi»w  CMMw  L.  and  oliien. 

FljMtt/^if/Mcw«U<tf,#c-,  Du  Rot. 

lArix  QUrut  Mill.  Diet. 

\Arix  orientdlit  Toara.,  Duh. 

CMrtu  mdgna  Dod. 

O.  cofi(ABraBaafa.,  Ray.  '. 

C.  ptutnicea  Reoealu. 

CMnaBeU.  _    _         ,,  ^, 

K^Met  CMrttf  Folr.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  LIndl. 

VarigtU$  Im         -         -  S402 

8  foliis  arg^nteis  1 

Hie  silTay-leared 
S  nina  f  A 

The  dwarf  Cedar. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  Deoddra  Roxb.  £     Nepal 

fig.  2283,  2284,  2285, 2286.  2428 
The  Deodara.  or'IndUm,  Cedar. 
PUmm  Deoddra  Lamb, 
Abie9l>eodkr%LindL 
Vevadara^  or  Deodara,  Hlndoatanee. 
The  sacred  Indian  Fir, 

Varieties,  or  nmriy  aOUd  Specie*  S429 
ShinHk,  Moercroll.     Forests  of  La- 

dakh. 
Christa  rooro^  Moorcroa.     Forests  of 
Ladakh. 

VI.  ARAUCA'RIA  R.etP,  1 

2105.2432 

THS  AaAUCARIA. 

Sutfista  Sal. 
C^i^mAtoSal. 
DofnA j^  LomA. 
C/upri$»uM  Forst. 
The  eotOkem  Pine. 

1.  imbricita  Pac.  ^     Chili 

fig.  13286.  2293.   2432 
The  fanhricate-lMMtf  Araucaria,  or  CkiU  Pine. 
A.  Dombi^  Rick.,  LindL  m  Pvmiy  CKc. 
PI««M  Arauedria  Mol. 
DomMya  ekiUnti*  Lam. 
JPmo  ^  GUft't  Span.  ^ 

P«yihi«n.  fai  the  Andes. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks*s  Pine. 


2.  brasiliikna  Rkh.  1    ^  Brazils 

fig.  2294, 2295,  2296.  2439 

The  Brazfl  Araucaria,  or  Braaa  Pine. 

3.  exc^lsa  AU.  1     Norfolk  Island 

fig.  2297.  2301.    2440 
The  lofty  Araorarla,  or  NosfoUt  Island  Pine. 
Entdssa  heteroph$Ua  Sal. 
Cfsprium  colttnuuiriSt  4^**  Font. 
DomWya  ezcOsa  Lamb. 
AltinA  eMO&sa  Loud.  Hori.  Brit. 
Pin3eNotfolk,Yr. 

4.  Cunninghamti  Ait  1     New  Holland 

fig.  2303.  2305.  2443 
Cunningham's  Araucam,   or  the  Morelon  Baif 
Pine 

AMng^  CwminghiaM.  O.  Don,  in  Land. 

Hort.  Brit. 

VII.  CUNNINGHA^M/il  R.  Br.  1  i-J 

2105.  2445 

THB  COlfNINOBAinA. 

PifMuLamb. 
iiMik  Sallsb. 

1.  nn^QiiB  Rich.  1  i-J    China 

fig.  2306, 2307.    2445 
Thie  Chinese   Conningnamia,    or  broad^ienoed 

Chinese  Fir.  «  „  .. 

SSiisJacuIifdUa  SalUb. 
PiMStt  to«M»o&^<a  Lamb. 
Kbies  nMor  sininsis,  f«.,  PI^ 
Ctmninghdnda.  Ittnceo&ta  R.  Br. 
Araucdria  laneeoidta  Hort. 

VIII.  DjTMMARA  Rumph.  1  uJ 

S105.  2447 

PHwcLuDb. 
>'«aAitSaL 

1.  orientjais  LemA.  1  i-J     Amboyna 

Eg.  2S08, 2309.   2447 

The  Oftaniri  DMiiawr  PIM,  •r^ArtoM.  Pile*  IV*. 
Plmw  MiniBMS  W.,  Lamb.,  AU. 
D4mnMn  ilte  Bampb.         ,_  _ 
AfgoSiU  VarmdUrbOa  8d.  In  Un.  TtWM. 

2.  austtilis  LamJw  1  uJ     New  Zealand 

fig.  2310^2311.    S448 


The  Amtfitni  Dammar,  er  Kmri,  Pli 
A'«a<M«  MuMH*  LtwdlL 
Cqwi*  aWit  If •»  Zwtoirf  P«ek  rm. 


App.  i.  -4  te5tifar  View  of  the  principal 
PinetunUf  or  CoUecHoM  of  Ahi£tinety  us 
Europe.       r  -  -  -  2449 


Sect  II.  CurarsaiHJB. 
1  luJl-J^ 


2453 


IX.  THIPJAi.   t  luJf-J- 

2105.2454 

Tbb  Abbob  VrrjB.  ^    „^    «. 

THhya,  or  Arbre  de  Fie,  Fr. 
Lebensbanm^  Oer. 
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1.  ocddentMis  L.  t     Canada 

fig.  2312.  2314.  2454 
The  wettern,  «r  Americtm,  Arbor  Vltae. 
TkMa  ThnpkrdsA  Bank. 
Jfrbtn'  Vka  Glut. 
White  CfdoTt  Amer. 
CUre  amMcaim,  Cidre  Mtmc^  Arbre  de 

Vie,  Fr. 
Gememer  Lebaubammy  Oar. 
Albcro  de  Fita,  Ital. 


-  2454 


VarieHei  1 

2  yarieg&ta  2 

The  Tarlegated-feoMtf  Arbor  Vit«. 
T.  Q,f6lut  variegdtiM  Lodd.  Cat. 

3  odorita  J/ortA.  t 

Tfae»wilipMt>dAriMrVh». 


«.  (o.)  plicata  Dann.  t  •  N.  Amer.  2458 
The  plicate,  or  Nee%  Arbor  Vlte. 

3.  chil^su  Lamb,  t  _l    Chili      -  2458 

The  ChiU  Arbor  VitR. 

C$ipr4$nu  H^fS^det  Favon  If  SS. 


$  IL  ^idto  D.  Don. 
4.  orient&Iis  L,  i   China  fig.  2215.  2459 

The  Orfeotal.  or  Chinese,  Arbor  Vitae. 

Farietie$  1  m        .         .  2459 

2  stilcta  Sort. 

The  bstigbtte  Arbor  Vitc. 
T.aprmmiaiis  Banh.  Ca(t. 

3  tatAricaA 

The  Tartarian  Arbor  Vlts. 
T.  uadrica  Lodd.  Cat. 


§  iii.   (Sfpariua  D.  Don. 

5.  cupreaaoldes  Z/.  2  i-I    0.  6.  H. 

fig.  2316.  2460 
The  Cfpieit-Uke,  or  Afiricam,  Arbor  VitR. 
T.  aph^Ua  Barm. 

6.  pfoflilii  i;<nii6.  t  uJ     China  -  2460 

llie  p«Ml]a  Azber  Vita. 

7.  p^dula  Lom^.  1      Tartary 

fig.  2317, 2318.  2461 
The  penduloaa-^nndlctf,   or   weepimg.   Arbor 
Vitie. 


App.  i.   I^peeie»  not  n^ffidendif  known  to  he 
njkrrod  to  amy  tf  the  preceding  Sections, 


ftiCS 


X.  CA'LLITRIS  rent,  1      2105.  2462 
Tn  CAumui. 

TkiUo  L.,  in  part. 
FrtenUU  Mirlei. 
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1.  quadrivilvis  Vent,  t  Barbary 

%  2319.  2462 
The  four-Talved  CalUtrU. 

TM^a  arHeulita  Detf.  ^ 

Cttnr4M9H$firuetu  quadrivdM.  Shaw. 
TMiiaitrdliUt  tetragdnis,  fc,  Vahl. 

C.  FothergfUr  ±      .  .  .  .  3464 

?  C^^in-^tnu  Fothergia. 

C.  triquetra  ^    C.  G.  H.      -  ^  -  8464 

Ct^trisnu  triquetra  Lodd.  Cat. 

C.'cupreisifdrmif  Vent.  ±  N.  Holl.       -  -  8464 

C.  macrottlkchra  Hort,  f  .  .  8464 

App.  i.   Speeiee  of  CdJKtria  Natives  of  Aus' 
tralia,  and  not  yet  introduced  into  Britain, 


C.  itaombOfdM  R.  Or.  ±     N.  Roll.- 
C.  ohidupt  MA.  ±   Pt  JackMo 
C.ftmiied»a  R.  Br. 


S4«4 
9464 


XL  CUPRE'SSUS  L.lm  2105.  2464 

Trr  CYPsna. 

Cyprlty¥T. 
Cvpresie,  Ger. 
vtpret$o,  Ital. 
CfproBtCt  Port. 
Cypres,  HiiBgarian. 

1.  sempervirens  L,  f.     S.  Europe 

fig.  2320.  2464 
The  erergreen,  or  eomtnont  CjrpreM. 
C.  pyramidUU  Hort. 
Cypri*  pyramidal^  Cyprii  ordhuUrey  Fr. 
Genuine  Cypressenbanmt  Ger. 
T%e  Italian  Cypress. 

Varieties  1  -  .  2465 

1  strlcta  mtt.  Diet. 

Cypris  mdle,  Fr. 

2  honzontalis  Mitt,  Diet, 

C.  horixontiUis  N.  Du  Ham. 
C.  expdnsa  Hort.  Par. 

2.  %dide8  L.  1  N.  Amer.  f.  2327.  2475 
The  ThvOa-llke  Cypress,  or  White  Cedar. 

G.  ndna  marthna,  Ac.,  Plok. 
Thi(fa  sphterioiddUs,  Rich. 
Cyprisfaua  7%«(/a,  Fr. 


Variety  1 
2  foliis  TBiiegatis  1 


-  2475 


3.  lusitdnica  Toum,  m  Ooa  f.  2328. 2477 

i'ortuges  C; 
C.  gloAca 
~        tdnii 

qfBussaeo. 


The  Portuges  Cypreai,  or  Cedar  pfGea. 
C.  glaAca  Brot. 

CjindtOa  L'HevH.,  ?  not  of  Thanh. 
Cedar  i 


4.  torulosa  Lamb,  i     Nepal 

fig.  2329.  2331.   2478 
The  twisted,  or  Bkotan,  Cypress. 

5.  p^ndula  Thwub,  China 

fig.  28S2.  2334.  2479 
The  wiplBg  Cjium 

App.  i.  Kinds  of  Cuprhsus  of  which  there 
are  PUxnU  in  British  GardenSf  Imt  of  which 
very  little  is  hnown.         ...  9480 

C.  hariaonlidJi  Amtatrt. 
C.  entfBM  AmSUtrl. 

fc.  tmaemis  Hort.  Par. 
C.  FadMrgdll  ta«. 
C.  ibnlfcsa  BoH.  Sae.  OmrS. 
c.  TaaneUgtHAaSOmU 
C.  taodlUnnlt  Wtttd. 
C. 
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App.  iL    Kinds  of  Cuprisstu  not  yet  intrO' 

dnced.         -  -  2480 


C.  Japtelca  TUbimft. 

XIL  TAXO^DIUM  Rich.  It  1  li^ 

2105.  2480 
Thb  Taxodium,  or  Deeidmomt  Cifpresg, 

CuprissMM  L. 
SckubMiK  Mirh. 
CoHdjflocarpus  Sallib. 

1.  distichum  Bich.  ¥    N.  Amer. 

f.2335.    2481 
The  two-nnked-lrMerf  Taxodium,  or  Deddmoms 
Cfffreta, 

Cuprfsttu  ditticha  L.,  Ac. 

Gt^iina  ameriet^fui  Cat.  Carol. 

Ctmrdtnu  virgmidna  Comm.  Hort. 

SdkiMrAm  dSsiieka  Ifirb. 

BaU  CffpreUy  Cyjn-eu,  Amer. 

Omri*  dePAmirique,  CyprU  ekamre,  Fr. 

^oeifxeiUge  (^fpresse,  Ger. 

FarietieM  It  -  -  2481 

1  patens  AU.  It 

2  niktaiM  It  fig.  2336—2338. 

2V  long4ea9ed    Decidmout   Cy- 

preu. 
T.  d.pimdulum  Lond.  Hort.  Brit. 

3  exc^sum  Booth,  IJt 

4  sin^nse  Ht 

7*.  «A»^n«ff  Noisette. 

5  Bin^nae  pendulum  ¥ 

r.  tinhue  pindulttm  Hort. 

T.  lemperrlreiu  Lam&.  2  N.Am.  flgi.  2839, 2M0.  M87 
The  ttgiwn  TaBodinm. 

T.  capfoM  f  iJ  C.  G.  H.  -  .  9487 

Tte  CaM,  or  4/Sriemmt  Taxodhiin. 

XIII.  JUNrPERUS  L.  1  IlJ  •  «^  ^ 

2106.  2487 

Thb  Junipbr.      . 

Sabbta  Bmh. 
ddrusToam, 
GctMtrifr,  Fr. 
Wackkolder^  Ger. 

§  i.  Oxjeodri,  — Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult 
Ffants.     D.  Don. 

1.  commilnis  L,  •      Europe,  America, 

and  Asia    -      fig.  2343,  2344.  2489 
The  common  Juniper. 

J.  No.  1661  a..  Hall. 

J.  9ulgdris,  ^c,  Ray,  ftc. 

J.  minor  Fuchs,  Daiech. 

J.  communis  saxdiilu  Pall. 

J.  alp\na  Clus. 

J.  minor  montdna  C.  Bauh. 

Qtnivrier  oonmnmy  Fr. 

Qtmeiner  Waekholder,  Ger. 

Varieties  m  -  -  2489 

1  vulgaris  Park,  M 

J.  9.Jtutieb*a  Bauh. 
J.  c.  erictis  Purtb. 

2  BU^ica  ilfor^.  a  fig.  2343. 
The  Swediah,  or  fme.  Juniper. 

J.  mteiea  Mill.  Diet. 
J.  mUghHt  drbor  Bauh. 


Fait 

3  nina  lf»2U.  a    fig.  2344. 

J.  oommftnu  ^  Fl.  Br.,  fte. 

J.  c.  taxdUUs  Pall. 

J.  No.  1661.  Hall. 

J.  cdpina  Ray,  Ac. 

J.  afyina  nAnor  Ger.  Bmac. 

J.  minor  montdna,  ^.,  Bauh.,  N. 

Duh. 
J.  nojM  Sm.  Bng.  Fl. 
J.  aifnriea  Hort. 
J.  d&krica  Hort. 
J.  c.  montdna  Ait. 

4  obl6nga   ft    fig.  2346. 

TJ.  oAA^a  Hort. 

5  obl6iiga;p^Ddula  a  fig.  234.S. 

6  canad^nsiB   ft  fia.  2347. 

J.  canadensis  Lodo.  Cat. 

7  depreasa  Pursh,  ft 

J.  cMMKUfMiir  Lodd.  Cat. 
Other  Varieties. 

2.  Ox/cedruB  Z^.  ft       Spain,   Portugal, 

and  France  -    fig.  2351,  2352.  2494 
Hie  Sharp  Cedar,  or  brown-berried.  Juniper. 
J.  mitHfor  Cam.  Epit. 
J.  m.  mompeUdnsium  Lob.  le. 
J.  pkcenkeat  ^-c,  J.  Bauh. 
J.  mi^foTy  SfCt  C.IBauh.,  fto. 
Cidrus  pkanicea  Biatth. 
Oiefoedm*  Qua. 
Og^cedrtu  phcenicea  Dod. 
Thejtrid^  Cedar, 
Le  Cade,  yt. 
Spaniscke,  Ger. 

3.  maeroc^rpa  Sou  ft    Greece  f.  2353.  2494 

Tlia  lane-Avltad  Janlpcr. 

J.  iii4for.  Meed  e«nk/ed.  Team. 

4.  drupicea  Lab,  ft  it.     Syria 

fig.  2354,  2356.    2495. 


Tlia 


0T  lOf^gt'fillHod,  JWBiptK, 


5.  yirgini^na  L,  1      North  America 

fig.  2357.    2495 
The  Virginian  Juniper,  or  Med  Cedar, 
J.  mdfor  ameriedna  Ray. 
J.  masima,  ^v.,  Sloane. 

Varieties  f  -  •  2495 

2  hiimais  Lodd.  Cat.  m. 

3  caroUnUna  f 

J.  osfviMtea  Dtt  Roi. 

Other  Varieties 

6.  bermudikna  L.  t    Bermudas 

fig.  2357.   2498 
The  Bermuda!  Cedar. 

Cidrms  Bermwdes  Ray'i  Letters. 

J,  nepal^nsis  Hort,  -  -    2499 

GMpr4ssus  nepaUnsis  Hort. 

§  ii.   Sal^na.  '—Leaves  of  the  adult  FkuU  tm" 
bricated,     D.  Don. 


7.  iSiabina  L, 


The  common  Savin. 


Spain,  die. 

fig.  2359— 2363.  2499 


VarieHes  «  ft.     -  -  2499 

1  Gupressifolia  Ait,  ft  fig.  2359. 
The  Cypre8«4eaTed  Savin. 
J.  lusitdnica  MiU.  Diet. 
SaHnaVod, 
SabinaJWo  Cuprissi  Banh.,  Duh., 

Ray. 
La  Sabine  male,  Fr. 
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8  AanariBcilolia  Ait  m  fig.  236a 

The  Tsmarltk-lfltiTed,  or  berry-bear- 
huf^  Sarin. 
SabUta  f6tio  Tamariad  JHotedH- 

dnSauk. 
J.SoMiMBCiU.  Diet. 
La  Sabine  femeUe^  Fr. 

3  folits  TariegfLtis  Mart, 

4  prostrata  m  fig.  236I,  S362. 

J.proiirdta  MIchz. 

J.  ripau  Nutt. 

J.  kudt&iUea  Lodd.  Cat. 

5  alpioA  ju  fig*  2363. 

J.  oi^pifwi  Lodd.  Cat.  • 

8.  daurica  PaU.  &      Dauria 

fig.  2364, 2365.  2500 
The  Daiarian  Janiper. 

9.  phcenfcea  L,  ±     8.  ^rope,  &c. 

fig. 2366.  2501 

The  PhflBnidan  Juniper. 

J.  mqjor  Dio$c6ridi»  Out, 

C^dncf  pkmtkea  nUdia  Lob. 

Cbdru*  Meia  retksa  J.  Bauh. 

CUrm  Jblio  Cnpriui  m^for,  ^..  C.  Banh. 

Ojfficednu  Igcia  Dod. 

Genivrier  de  PhAude,  Fr. 

DiektnadHger  Wadkholder,  Ger. 

10.  (p.)  l^cia  L.mh,    South  of  Europe 

fig.  2367.  2502 
Tlie  Lydan  Juniper. 

J.  p.  0  Igcia  N.  Du  Ham. 

CMtm  pheenicea  ditera  PUm\  a  TheO" 

pkr&tdLob. 
C./bUo  C«pr6ssi,  4c.,  C.  Banh. 

* 

11.  thurfferaZr.  f     Spain  fig.  2368. 2503 

Tlie  incenae-bearing.  or  Spanish,  Juniper. 
J-  hi$pdmea  MIU.  Diet. 
Cbdru$  kitpauica,  ^.,  Toum. 

12.  exc^lsa  Wiild.  t     Himalayas 

fig.  2369.  2503 
Hie  tall  Juniper. 

J.  aabina  par.  PaU. 
Himalaira  Cedar-wood. 


Empetrdce(Bm 


Pans 

2506 
-  2506 


13.  squam^  i>.  Don,  m     Nepal 

\Jimiper,9r  crtipimg  Otiar. 


-  2504 


14.  recurva  Ham.  m  Nepal  f.  2370. 2504 

The  recurred  Nepal  Juniper. 

15.  u  vlfera  D.  Dm,  V     Cape  Horn      2504 

(1  or  largt-JVuHtdp  Jonipcr. 


16.  baxbad^sis  X.  t  ^  West  Indies  2504 

The  Batedoot  Jnoiper. 
J.huamdlimiHatt. 
•fmmka  Btrry-tmrimg  Ctiar, 

17.  chin^nsu  L.mn.      China 

fig.  2371, 2372.  2505 
The  Chinese  Juniper. 

/.  c  2  Smithtt  ?  1         -fig.  2373.  2505 

App.  iL    Kinds  of  Junipenu  mentioned  in 
B4tok$,  hut  of  which  very  little  it  known.  2505 


I.  JB'MPETRUM  i.  ■.      . 

ThS  CaOWBBBET. 

1.  nigrum  L.  «.      Britain 

^  „   .  ^  fig.  2374, 2375.  2507 

The  Uack  Crowbenry,  or  Crakeberry. 

E.  mtonidnumfrHctu  n}gro  Ray. 

Erica  Matth. 

Erica  bace^era  Cam.  Epit. 

B.  eocd/era  proaimbens  Ger.  Bmac. 

E.  Cbru/dUo  und4cima  Qua. 

Variety  n.  .  .  2507 

2  scoticum  Hook,  m, 

2.  r^brum  L.  «.     South  America 

«n.      .  ^  *g-  2376, 2377.  2507 

The  xeArfruited  Crowbeny. 

Cranberry  of  Staten  Island, 


n.  CORK  MA  D.  Don.  1 
The  Cobxma. 

E^mpetrum  L.,  in  part. 


2506. 2508 


J. 
J. 


wuu. 


1.  &lba  D.  Don.  «.    Portugal  2508 

The  iiYiiX«4terried  Corema. 

Wmpetrttm  dtbum  L.»  &c, 
E'fR^/mm  Ituitdm'eum/jte.,  Toum. 
Erica  er^cits,  ^c,  Bauh.  Phi. 
Tke  white-berried  Heath. 
Portugal  Crakeberry. 


IIL  CERATFOLA  Mx.  m    2506.  2508 

Thb  Cbratiola. 

1.  mcoides  m    South  Carolina 

fig.  2378,  2379.  2509 
The  Erica-like  Ceradola. 


SmildcecB.     m  ±  §_ 
I.  iSTVirL AX L.mlL      . 

Thb  Smilax. 


2509 
-  2510 


§  i.  Stenu  prickly  and  angular, 

1.  dspera  L.  i.     S.  France    f.  2380. 2510 

The  rough  Smtlax. 

Rough  Bindweed. 
SmOaXf  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Varieties  i_  -  -  2510 

2  auriculilta  AiL  L, 
Leaves  ear-shaped  at  the  base, 

3  maurit&nica 

S.  «natfrtfdi«/ca  VcAr. 

2.  exc^lsa  L.  i.     Syria     fig.  2381.  2511 

The  tall  SmUax.  ^ 

S.  orienidlis^  ^c,  Toum. 
S.  dspera  Alp.  ^gypt. 

3.  rubens  WaU,  L  N.  Amer.  f.  2382. 251 1 

The  nd4endr£led  Snoilax. 
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4.  SartapariUa  L.  I-  N.  and  S.  America 

fig.  2383.  2511 

The  metUeinal  Smflax,  or  SarsapartUa. 

S.  dtpeira  peruvidna  SanaparflU  Bamh. 

S.  peruviana  Park. 

S.  glauea  Michx. 

The  glameou»4ea9ed  SmOtue* 

5.  hast^ta  WM,  i.    Carolina      -  2512 

The  tpear-Bhaped-lnwetl  Smllaz.; 
S.  BAna  n6*  Mlchz. 
S.  dtpera  var.  Lam. 

VaruOy  I-  -  -  2512 

2  lanceolata  1%.  L  fig.  2383. 
S.  UmoeoUtta  Walt. 
?  S.  fofvCTo^  Wati. 

6.  WalteriJ  Ph.  t.     Virginia        -  2512 

Walter's  Smilax. 
S.  dlna  Walt. 


§  iL  iSfem  prieUif,  round. 

7.  China  L.  i-    China     -  -  2513 

The  Chinese  Smilax. 

CftUM  rdiU*  Baoh.,  ftc. 
C.  vulgdri$  qffidndrum  Ger.  Emac. 
SmUojr  ijperalmHior  Plum. 
Sankira,  vmlgo  Quaquara,  Kampf, 

8.  rotundiiolia  L.  L  N.America    2513 

The  round-leaved  Smilax. 

9.  ^urifoliaX.  L    N.  America    -  2513 

The  Laurel-leaved  Smilax. 
S.  AUerUj  ^c.  Plum.  Ic. 
S.  teHwv,  ^.,  Catesb. 

10.  /amnoMes  L.  iB    N.  America  -  2513 

Hie  black  Bryony-Uke  Smilax. 

S.  Bfydnte  nigra,  ^c,  Catesb. 

11.  cadilca  L,  1     S.  America       -  2514 

The  deciduous  Smilax. 


§  m.   Stalks  unarmed,  ^-angUd. 

12.  Bona  n6x  L.  i-    N.  America  -  2514 

The  BoiMunox,  or  dttatedy  Smilax. 

S.  dtpera  Pndfa  oeddentdlts  Bauh. 
S./blii9  ldtit,&e.,  Pluk. 
S.  wxriegdta  Walt. 

13.  latifblia  R.  Br,  m    N.  Holl.    -  2514 

The  broad-leaved  Smilax. 

14.  quadrangularis  MM,  i-    N.  America 

fig.  2385.  2514 
The  four-angled  Smilax. 


16.  virgjniana  AlUi.  i.    Virginia    -  2515 

The  Virginian  Smilax. 

17.  pikbera  WWd.  i.     North  America  2515 

Th*  d«wn  T  SmilAX. 
8.  p&MOa  Walt. 

App.  i.  Kindt  of  SmUax  wkieh  art  either  not 
introduced,  or  qf  which  we  have  not  aeen  the 
Plantt.  ...     S515 

S.vAUPh.    0«enlB 

ft^U»Ph.    Caroltaa. 
pandmkts  Ph.    N.  Ancsr. 
S.  nkgn  IP.    Spain. 

?  ne hlaeh*trriad  Mr.  ^S.  Afara. 
S.  catal<Snloi  Poir.    G^ain. 
S.  b<itTlda  Duf.    N.  Aner. 
8.  gla&ca  ir«fi.    N.  Amcr. 
?  8.  SanapazlUa  B«^ 
5.  alplna  T.    Gneoe. 


LiiliacecB.  1 


t.  2515 
-  2516 


I.  ^SPATIAGUS  L.  mm.%. 

THS  AlPARAOUa. 

SonneM^cae,  part  of,  Juat.,  Nees  Von 

Esenbeck. 
Atperges,  Fr. 
Spargelf  Ger. 
CoreScrufft,  Dutdi. 
Sperage,  Old  Engliah. 

1.  sdtndens  WiUd.  ft-     C.  G.  H.    -  2516 

The  oMiaMng  AspaTBgus. 


•  2516 


.  2517 


§  iv.   Stems  unarmed,  round, 
15.  lanceolata  L,  t,    Virginia,  &c. 

The  lanceolate-Zcoveil  Smilax. 
S.  non-tpm^at  4*^.,  Cat. 


2515 


2.  &lbu8  Z/.  tt.    Candia 

The  white  Asparagus. 

A.  spfndtus,  ^.,  Park. 
A.  iyMttrU,  ^c,  Ger. 
CorrOda  tirtia  Clus. 
Wild  Thong  Sperage, 

3.  aph^llus  A     S.  Europe 

The  prickly  Asparagus. 
Corrhda  aiiera  Clus. 

A.   petrt^Oy   Priddg    Rocke-  Asparagut, 
Park. 

Fariety  -  -  -  2517 

2  creticus  fiuticosus,  &<*.,  2btini. 

4.  (a.)  acutifdUus  L,  m    Spain      -  2517 

The  acute-leaved  Asparagus. 
A.  Corrilda  Sow.,  ic. 
A .  fitUit  acktis  Bauh.;; 
A.  sylt^trU  Cam. 
K.petrm'ut  Ger. 
CozTdda  l.C/ftf. 

5.  h6rridu8  L.  ft.    ?  Spain     -        -  2517 

The  horrid-^t'n^  Asparagus. 
A.  kitpdmca  Toum. 

II.  iJU'SCUS  2^.  a  ft.  ft.  U    2516. 2517 

Tbs  Butcher's  Bioom. 
Frafffn,  Fr. 
Mnutedomt  Ger. 

1.  acule^tus  L.  n.    Britain    -        -  25 IS 

The  prickly,  or  common^  Butcher's  Broom.  ' 
RtMctM  No.  1238.  naU.,%c. 
Myrtacdntka,  Lob. 
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R./.  Bnaau  Ger. 

R.^m^ifaerKt  aatledtmt  Touni.,  ftc. 

R«2scaw  Dod. 

Bm  »!%,  ICmv  HoUy,  WiU  MprOe^PHekfy 


Pettigree, 

Frebm,  Petit  HouXy  Buia  pimumi, 
Fragon  4pinevu,  Firagtm  ptqtumt,  Fr. 


Hoau  Prelon,  Petit  Houx^  Buia  pi\ 

„    ^nteuit.  Flagon  p' 
Steekemder  Mausedonh  Ger. 


Varieties  n.  -  -  2518 

3  rotundifSlius  Barr.  a. 

R.  9tUg&rii/dUo-ampMre  Dill. 
3  Uxus  Sm. 

R.  ldxM$  Lodd.  Gat. 

?  R.  Jleju^nu  MiU.  No.  6. 

2.  hypoph^llum  L.  n.     Italy  and  AfHca 

fie.  2387. 2519 
The  under  Jeaf  Roflcut,  or  broad^eoved  Butcher's 
Broom. 

R.  tati/aUn,  ^.,  Toum. 

"Laurtu  akxandrina  Lob.,  Baub. 

L.  a.  CkanuBtkhkne  Col. 

li.  a.  jVfiMisaa  Toum. 

L.  a.  r^a  Clus.,  Ray. 

Ii.  CkanuedMne  vira  IHbscdridis  Park. 

X..  a.  oAertf  Matth. 

Fragon  $am*  FoUde^  Fr. 

Br^AOMriger  Mamedom,  Get. 

Variety  n.  -  -  2519 

StrifolUtum  tt.  Zante. 
R.  trffiMdtue  Mill. 

3.  (b.)  JTypogl^ssum  L.  m.     Italy,  &c. 

2519 

The   Under-tongoe   RoKUt,    or   doMe-luned 
Butcher*!  Broom. 

R.  amgaU^fiUmy  %c.,  Toum. 

Wtfjugldsnim  hob. 

Laumt  aletmtdrina,  Jrudu  pedietdo  iaai- 

ddmte^  Bauh.,  Ray. 
UvtMria  Brunf. 
Fragon  d  Foliole,  Fr. 
Ztmgen  Mausedom,  Ger. 

4w  racemosufi  L.  &    Portugal 

fig.  2388,  2389.  2520 
The  bnachy  Roicua,  or  Alexandrian  LaureL 
R.  angiaiifUkUy  /rUctu  sAmmit  rdmuUt, 

^e.,  Toum. 
Flagon  d  Grappes^  Fr. 
Tra^tben  MauMedoim,  Ger. 

R.  andrdgynua  X.  f.  lJ  Canary  Isles  .     2620 

IH-  YirCCA  L.  1  •  ai-J       2516. 2521 
Tm  TuGCAp  or  Adam*»  Needle. 

1.  donosaZr.  m.  Viiginia,  &c.  f.2390.2521 

The  eJarkras  Yucca,  or  Adam*M  Needie. 
^.fUHiA'loesBmh. 
Y.MMMtfMaAkl.  Uort. 
Y.  indica,  ^.,  Barr.  Bar.  r,:j: 

Ydoea  pemdna  Ger.,  &c. 
Y.  iidM^<or^dt0,  ^<r.,  Lob. 
Gor^fAise,  4v.,  RAy. 
The  aaperb  Yueca. 
Tucea  nain  Bon.  Jard. 
Yncca  d  FeuOlee  entfhree,  Fr. 
PrackHger  Yukka,  Oer. 

Variety  m  .  -  2521 

2  f^iis  variegitis  ZocMl  Oof. 

2.  ^0  sup^rba  Haw.  £     fig.  2391.  2523 
The  superb  Yueca,  or  Jdam*9  Needle, 

Y.  gloriiia  And.  Bot.  Rep. 

3.  aloifdlla  X.  ^      Soatb  America 

fig.  2392,  2393.  2523. 
The  Aloe-leared  Yucca,  or  Adam*t  Needle, 
Y.  atrharieeene^  Ac,  Dill. 
A'loe  Yikout/bm,  eaulieccnt,  Fluk. 


A.  om^Tftcdna  YAccse/tfrnf,  arborieoeiu. 

Com. 
Y.  cauldicenstfdliis  linedLri-4aneeoldii$^  Ac., 

Midix. 

Variety  1  -  -  2523 

2  p^ndula  Corf.  JHort.  Par.  1 
The  pendent-lfdved  Aloe-leaved  Y. 

4.  dracdnis  L.  1.  S.  Carolina  f.2394. 2525 
The  DraRon  Yucca,  or  drooptng^eaeed  Adam*t 

Y.  dracimieJbUo  terrdto  r^fUxo  Dill. 

Ihraodm  drbori,  i^c. ,  Bauh. 

Tacdri/dMo  Dracbni  drboris  Hmili  Bauh. 

5.  stricta  Siam  £     Carolina  f.2395. 2525 

Hie  upright  Yucca,   or  Lyon^a  narroto-leaved 
Adam' a  Needle. 

6.  recurvifolia  SaUtb,  «    Geoigia  -  2526 

The  recurred-leaved  Yucca. 
Y.  recdna  Hort. 

7.  filamentosa  L.  n  Virginia  f.  2396. 2526 
The  filamentose  Yucca,  or  threaAi  Adam's  N, 

Y.JbliiaJilamentdaia  Moris.  lUst. 
Y.  virg^iStna,  fc.  Fluk. 

8.  (f.)  angustifblia  Ph.  m  North  America 

The  narrow-leared  Yucca.       %•  ^397.  2526 

9.  fl^cida  Haw.  m  Georgia  f.  2398. 2527 

The  fbaodd'teaeed  Yucca. 

10.  glaucescens  Haw.  m    North  America 
The  g^oescent  Yucca.       fig.  2399.  2527 


HaI/^JuirdyM(mocotyledanotisPlantSy 
deserviiy  a  place  in  ike  British 
Arboretum.     -.       -         -     2527 

Foucro^a  longse^ya  Karw.     Mexico 

fig.  2400, 2401.  2527 

F.  gigantea  Vent.    8.  America         2527 

Littffi  a  gemraifldra  Brig.     Peru 

Agdve  gemm(/Ura  Ker.        fig.  2402.  2522 
Bonapidrtea  \unoea  Haw. 

Agave  americbia  L.    8.  America    2529 

The  Ameriam^loe. 

Ph6rmium  tenax  L.    N.  Zealand     2529 

The  New  Zealand  Flax. 

CbamsVops  hil^milis  L.  £     8.  Europe 

fig.  2403. 2530 
The  dwarf  Fan  Palm,  or  Palmetto, 
Vhce"iuxhiimiUt  Car. 
Pdhna  ManiUa  Bauh. 
PaknixU  EfventaO,  Fr. 
Zwergpabne,  Ger. 

a  semiUta  WiUd.  £    Georg^         2532 
C.  h^strix  Pk.  it    Georgia  -  2532 

C.  PalmHto  Willd.     Carolina        -  2532 

C&ryphaValtn&to  Wait. 
The  Cabbage  Tree,  Amer. 

Bambusa  nigra  Lodd,  Cat.  £  India    2532 

B.  ?  orundinkcea  £    India  -  2532 

ilHindo  2>6nax  Willd. »  8.  Europe  and 
Mount  iEtna  .  -  -    2532 
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CONSISTING   OF  ADDITIONS    AND   COBRECTIONS. 


The  Species  or  Varieties  not  included  in  the  IxkI^  of  the  work,  but  here  added,  have  the  sign  of  addStioD 
prefixed,  thus  +•    Those  In  wliich  the  name  has  been  altered  hare  the  marlc  li  prefixed. 


Part  I.  History  and  GEOoRAPHYy  &€.      .... 
Part  II.  Op  the  Science  of  the  Study  op  Trees 

Part  IIL  The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 


-  2^3 

-  2534« 


Clematidece.      -  2534 

Clematis  tiitemkta  Dec.      -         -  2534 
4-  C,  nqial^nsis  Dec,  ±  Mounts 

Ohoor,  Urukta,  &c.         -  2534 

The  Nepal  Clematis. 

C.  numUnta  D.  Don. 

C.  monUtna  var.  Ham.  MS. 

+  C.  Hendersonti  Hort.  ±  Hybrid  2535 

C.  fl6rida       -  -  -  2535 

-t-  C.  f.  3  Sieb61dti  D.  Don.    A 

Japan  2535 

C.  SiebdldA  Pari. 
C.  biocUor  Hort. 

+  *13.  C.  csehilea  Lind.  1  Japan 

fig.  2407.  2535 
The  blue,  or  violettjknoered  Clematis. 
C.  azhrca pranMUra  Sieh. 
C.  grandiffiikra  Hort. 

C.  Vitic^lla  £,.      -  -  .  2536 

C.V.  5baccata  -  -  2535 

C  campanifldra  BroU        -  -  2535 

C.  baldmca  iZicA.  fig.  2408.  2535 

C.montana  ...  2535 

P^oTiiaceae.       -  2535 

ilfo^Tsofiaceae.      -  2536 

Magnolia  grandifldra        -  .  2536 

M.  glauca  ....  3536 

M.  tripetala  ...  2536 

M.  purpiirea  .  .  2536 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera  .  .  2536 

Anonacess*       -  2536 

Atimina  Adans.  -  -  2536 

BerberacesB.       -  2536 

JSerberis  vulgaris  fig.  2409.  2536 

JS.  empetrifolia  Lam,         -  -  2537 

jB.  floribunda  -  -  -  2537 

II  B.  Jjycium  emguttifdk'um  Royle. 

B.  asi4tica  Roxb.  ...  2537 

II  The  Lycium  qf  Dioscorides,  Royle. 

B.  dealbata  LmdL       ...  2537 


Additional  Species  of  B^rbcris.     - 

S.  CorUria  WaU. 
B.  fruxlfblla 

Mabdnia  Nutt.     ... 
M.  fascicularis  Dec, 
M.  repeiug  G,  Don 

§  Nandimc, 

-\-  Niandina  dom^stica    Humb. 

A  i-J  China  fig.  2410. 


2534 

2537 


2537 
2537 
2537 

2537 
2537 


Crucidce<B. 


-  2538 


Cheirdnthus  Cheiri  fruticuldsus     -  2538 

/beris  sempervirens        -             -  2538 

CistdceiB  Lindl.    -  2538 

Cistus  latifolius                 . .           .  2538 

Helianthemum  umbellatum           .  2538 

PolyffoldeetB.      -  2538 

Pol^gala  ChamsebCtxus  L,           .  2538 

MalvdcecB.        -  2538 

Hibiscus  syriacus             -             -  2538 

+  MA\v3,  Munrodikx  D.  Don  m 

Columbia                   fig.  2411.  2538 
Munro*s  Mallow. 

TUiAcecB.         -  2538 

yflia        ....  2538 

T,  europs^                  -                -  2538 

Grewia  occidentalis           fig.  2412.  2540 

TernstrdmiBjcjea^  2540 

Gordonia              ...  2540 

Camellia  reticulata            fig.  2413.  2540 

AuraJitiacew.      -  2540 
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HypericdcecB.      -  254>1 

Hypericum  canari^se  L.  fig.  2414.  2541 

H.  cfainense  L.                -            -  2541 

?  H.  nepalime  Hort. 

//.  ELalmiafiitm  Lam.    -                -  2541 

n  H.  JbA'dram  Alt. 

H.  prolificum  L.                fig.  2415.  2541 

IL  sgyptiacum  L.            fig.  2416.  2541 

4-  H.  nepalense  Hort,  .a     -        -  2541 


Aceracea. 


2541 


^Ver  obl6Dgum^a//.  fig.  2417, 2418. 2541 

A.  Pseudo-Plataniu        •  -  2542 

A,  campestrc  -        •  -  2542 

+  var.  5  Isvigsttum.  *± 

The  mooti-lemed  Field  ICaple. 

-^  A.c,6  nanum  i7or/.  A  -         -  2542 

The  dwarf  Field  Maple. 

Dimbifml  Impedes  ofA^cer  -  2543 

AnUeipaUd  Species  of  A'cer, 

A*  ibericum  -  •  2543 

A.  laevigatum        -  .  .  2543 

J.  TilldsuiD  -  -  2543 

+  Negundof.  3  viol^ceum  Booth  S  2543 

JEsculdcece*       -  2543 

JS'scnhjE  ...  2543 

JE.  Hippocdstanum         -  -  2543 

+  J?.  H.  4  fbliis  arg^nteis  !^       -  2543 

JE.  (IL)  ohioenas  -  -  2543 

JS.  (H.)  nibidinda       -  -  2543 

J5.  (H.)  Ly6iMi        -  -         -  2543 

Paviahybrida         -  -  -  2543 

P.  macrost^chya  -  -  2543 

Other  Varieties  of  Pitvia,  -  2543 

VitdcecB.         -  2544 

Ainpel6psis  birsilta  -  -  2544 

Ruidcea*  -  2544 

JBikta  graveolens        ...  2544 

JTatf-hardy  Species  of  Ruto  -  2554 

App.  I.    Half 'hardif  Species  of  Rtadeea, 

+  Corrse'a  ^ba  5m.  «lJ  fig.  2419.  2544 

C.  cotmifbUa  Sal. 

-f  C.  a.  2  rotundifolia  Dec.  a  l-J  .  2554 

C.  ritA»  Vent. 
+  Crowea  maligna  Sm.  'm  i-J  fig.  2420. 2544 
4-  BoroDta  serrulata  Sm,  a  uJ 

fig.  2421,  2422.  2544 

Xanthoxylhcea.  2544 

Ptelea  trifoliata        •         *         -  2544 

Coriacets.        -  2545 

Conkna,  myrtii^lia        -  -  2545 

C  micropb^lia  -  -  2545 


Celastr&cea. 

J?u6nymu8  europse^us    - 

E,  sarmentdsus 

E,  garcinkE/b^mx 

E.  grandiflorus 

4-  E.  caucasicus  Lodd,  Cat.  A 

fig.  2423. 
?  E.  ndna  Bleb. 

E.  japdnicus  fig.  2425. 

Celastrus  scandens 
-f  C.  nepalensis  •    - 
4-  C.  /)vracanthif61]a  a    - 
Nemopanthes  canadensis  fig.  2424. 


Pas* 

2545 

2545 
2545 
2545 
2545 

2545 

2545 
2545 
2545 
2545 
2545 


Aquifolidcea.      -     2545 


riex  i^quifSlium  -    2545, 

4-  /.  A.  24  fr6ctu  nlgro  Hort.  f   - 
The  black-frttited  common  Holly. 

/.  balearica  fig.  2426. 

4-  /.  magellanica  Lodd.  Cat.  1     - 

Prlno8  deciduus 

P.  verticill^tus 

P.  glliber  fig.  2428. 

P.  coriaceus  fig.  2427. 

Zfzyphus  sinensis 

Z.  Jujvba  fig.  2429. 

4-  Pedii^nis  virg^tus  D,  Don.  a 

fig.  2430. 
The  twiggy  Christ's  Thorn. 
72h&mnu8  ... 

R.  hybridus 
R.  Erythr6xylon 
R.  £.  an^sdssimum 
iZ.  j^ersicifolius  Bert,    ... 
4-  R*  glandulosus  Hort.  A 
OeanoUius  aziireus 
C.  intennedius 

4-  C.  colUnus  Doug.   n. 
The  Hill-side  Ceanothus. 

CoUetia  h6rrida  WUld. 

4-  C.  ttlicina  Gi/.  • 

Retaitifla  Ephedra  Bron.  fig.  24326. 

Pomadorris 


fig.  2431. 

fig.  2432c. 
fig.  2432fl. 


Anacardiace^e.    - 
Pisthcia  -  -  - 

R.  suaveolens  -  .  - 

Rhda  aromdtica 

I  R,  suaviolens  Alt. 

I  Myrica  trffoWita  Hort. 

I  ToxicodHutron  crendtum  Mill. 

+  R.  ca6stica  Hook  f  -        - 

Ladrus  eaislica  Mol. 

Duvaua  ovata  fig.  2433, 

r  2 


2546 
2545 

2546 
2546 
2546 
2546 
2546 
2546 

546 

2546 
3546 

2547 

2547 
2547 
2547 
2647 
2547 
2547 
2547 
2547 
2547 

2548 
2548 
2548 

2548 

2548 

2548 
2548 
2548 
2548 


2548 
2549 
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Leffuminosa. 

Sect  I.    SoPHo\ 


Sophora 

+  Baptisia  tinctdria  R.  Br. 

+  i4nagyris  foe'tida  Zr.  Ifl! 
+  ^.  f.  2  gladca  Dec.  jk 
+  A.  latifolia  W^t/W.  j,  , 
Brachys^ma  latifolium 


Pan* 

-  2549 

-  2549 

-  2549 


fig.  2434. 2549 
%2435. 2549 

-  2549 

-  2549 

-  2549 


'  Sect.  II.    Lo\jiA.  -  2549 

C^lex  europae^  ...  254,9 
iS^artium  ^'{mceum,  +  3  odoratissi- 

muni  D.  Don,  m.        fig.  2436.  2550 

+  5.  acutifolium  Ltmi/.  ii    -        -  2550 

(reDista  parviflora  -  -  2550 

G.  umbellkta  -  -  2550 

G,  monosp^rma  -  -  2550 

G,  sthn^nsis  -  -  2550 

G,  anzdntica  -  -  2550 

II  G.  scariUa  Viv. 

II  G.  gemt^mU  Fori. 
G,  sagittalis  •  -  -    2550 

G.  prociiinbens  ...    2550 

G.  canari6nsis  fig.  2437.  2551 

+  G.  splendens  Webb  et  Berth, «  _j  255 1 
+  G,  stenopetala  Webb  et  Berth  m  _j  255 1 
G,  microphylla  -  -    2551 

Cytisus  jLab6mum  -  .    2551 

Cfcoparius  ...  2551 
C.  Weldem  -  -    2551 

C,  prolifenis  -  .    2551 

+  C.  ae61icus  Guu,  m  fig.  2438.  2551 
+  C,  elegans  AU,  m        -  -    2551 

+  C,  racemdsus  Mamock  n.  .  2552 
Adenocarpus  ...  2552 
Am6rpha  glabra  -  -    2552 

Robintfl  ...    2552 

R.  di^bia  ...    2552 

R.  hispida  ...  2552 
Carag^na  microphylla        -  -    2552 

Cbliktea  arboreecens  fig.  2440.  2552 

Htdf-hardy  U^e4B, 
Bossiae'a  rufa        -  fig.  2441.  2552 

i4nth^llis  erin^ea        ...    2552 

Sect   III.     jffEDTSA^RZA.     -      2552 

Half-hcardy  VLedyaarees, 

Desmddium  polycHrpum  Dec, 

fig.  2442.  2552 

Hedfysanon  pohfcarpvm  Foir. 

+  D.  nutans  WaU.  a  uJ  fig.  2443.  2553 

Sect   IV.     PhasxoYxjb.     -     2553 

Wistaria  chin^nsis       ...    2553 

Half-hardy  VhoMoleiB. 
+  Kennedya  rubic6nda  Vent.  i.  uJ  2553 

Glycine  rubicimda  Curt. 
CarAna  rubicdnda  Mcench. 


+  K.  oyitta  ^m  L'  tJ     fig.  2444. 

K.  cord&ta  Llndl. 

+  K.  monophylla,  K.  inoph^llay  K. 
Comptontona,  K.  prostrata, 
K.  bractekta,  and  iL  seiicea 

Sect  V.    Cassis^ JB. 

Htdf-hardy  Speciet. 
Poincii^  pulcb^rrima     - 

Other  Half-hardy  Legumindui, 

ilckcia  Cayents 
A,  Julibrium 


2554 

2554 

-  2554 

-  2554 

2554 
2554 

2554 


Sect.  I.  ^mtgda'^leje.    -  2554 
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(82.) 


01.  Cercis  5iliqu48trum  -  p.  657.  (83.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

02.  C.  S.,  full-grown  tree       -        (825.) 

Syon  House.    G.  Jl.  Lewis, 

03.  C.  canadensis        -        p.  659.  (83.) 

Hort.  SocGanL    Miss  M.  L. 

04.  i4cacia  dealbata        -     p.  666.  (74.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gaxd.    Mis^M.L. 


VI. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
oo. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 

AA, 

45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 

51. 


C.  C.  fjyracanthaefoUajp.  820.  (108.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    B.  Le  Jem 


C.  C.  ralicifi^lia     -     p. 820.  {lOSaJ 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune* 

C.  C.ovalifoUa     -     p.  821.  (1086.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    K  Le  Jeune. 

C.  C.pninifdlia    -     p.  821.  (109.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 


C.  nigra  -  p.  822.  (110.) 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C  purpiirea        -         p. 822.  (111.) 

Hort  Soc  Gvd.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  Do(igla8i         -        p.  823.  (112.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune* 

C.  flava  -  p.  823.  (113.) 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    A  Le  Jeune. 

C.  opiifolia  -         p.  824.  ( 1 15.) 

Messrs.  Loddlgea.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  cord^ta         -         p.  825.  (109a.} 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeume. 

a  spathulata     -        p.  825.  (1 156.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.Azardlu*        -  p.  826.  (116.) 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C  marocc&na       -     p.  827.  (116a.) 
Hort.  Soc  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeutte. 

a  Aroma,         -  p.  827.  (117.) 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    ILLe  Jeune. 

C,  tanacetifdlia     -     p.  828.  (1176.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  t,  glabra         -       p.  828.  (1 17c.) 
Messrs.  Loddiges.    B.  Le  Jeu$»e. 

C.  t.  Leeaita        -       p.  828.  (117d:) 
Leyton  Nursery.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C,  heteroph jrlla     -     p.  829.  ( 1 1 7<f.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune, 
C.  Oxyacintha      -      p.  829.  (118.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.,  full-grown  tree        -    (118.») 

Studley  Park.    B.  W.  Jukes, 

C,  O.  obtusata     -      p.  830.  (117«.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C,  O.  lacini^ta     -      p.  830.  (118a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O.  eriodurpa     -    p.  831.  (1186.) 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 
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152. 
153. 
154. 

155. 
156. 

157. 
158. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

163. 

164. 
165. 

166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
[75. 
[76. 

177. 

178. 
[79. 
160. 


p.  8^.  (118<f.) 
M.lUmaUB. 


p.  872.  (122c.) 


C.  O.  Oliverjoffa    -   p.  831.  (118c.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    if.  Le  Jetme. 

C  O.  m^noc4rpa     p.  831.  (UOd,) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    K  Le  Jeune. 

C.  O,  strfcta     - 

Holt.  Soc.  GanL    Mi$$ 

C.  O.  resins       -      p.  832.  (11^.) 

MoMrt.  Loddlgw.    H.  Le  Jeune, 

C  mexicina        -        p.  843.  (1 19.) 
Meian.  Loddigw.    IT.  Le  Jetme. 

Photinia  semil^ta   -  p.  868.  (120.) 

Sjron  Hoiue.    H.  Le  Jemme. 

Cotoneister  frfgida    p.  871.  (122a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune, 

Caffinis        -  p.  871.  (122a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jemte. 

C.  acuminata 
Fttlham  Nonary.    MIm$ 

C.  nummularia     -    p.  872.  (1226) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jetme, 

^•^g^  ^-X  P..874.  (121.) 

HorL  Soc.  Gard.    H,  Le  Jetme, 

A,  Botryap.,  fii11«grown  tree  (121a.) 

SyoD  Hooie.    G.  Jt.  Lewis, 

jlil^pflus  germAnica  •  p.  877.  (123.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jetme, 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jewme. 

P^8  commiknk    -    p.  880.  (]25.) 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    H.  Le  Jetme, 

P,  c,  full-grown  tree,  4to    -  (127.) 

Hao^  Cottage.    6.  B.  LetvU. 

P.  c.  Tar.  glout  morceau  p.881.(126.) 
Bqrtwater.    H,  Le  Jetme, 

P.  sin^ca  -        p.  889.  (130.) 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    H,  Le  Jetme. 

P.  sinensis         -         p.  889.  (130.) 
Hort  Soc  Gaid.    Mies  M.  L, 

P.  boUwyllerikia    -  p.  890.  (129.) 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukee, 

P.  Tariol6sa      -         p.  891.  (131.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H,  W.  Jttkes. 

P.  JAlus  -         p.  891.  (132.) 

Hort  Soc  Gard.    H,  Le  Jetsite, 

P.  M^  full-grown  tree      -     (133.) 
TtbbertoD.    G.  R,  Letois. 

P.  bacdita         -        p.  892.  (134.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L, 

P.  {M.)  coronaria  -    p.  ^.  (137.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    H,  W.  Jukes. 

P.  {M,\  anfustifblia    p.  909.  (138.) 

Hort.  Soc  uafd.    H,  Le  Jetme, 

P.  (Jf.)  spect&bilis     p.  909.  (132a.) 
Hort.  Soc  Gard.    K,  Le  Jetme, 

P.  ifria  undulata    -  p.  910.  (139a.) 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.    H,  W,  Jukes. 

P.  vestita     -        -     p.  912.  (139.) 
Meatrt.  Loddiget.    MisiM,L, 


81.  P.  torminklis        -      p.  913.  (139.) 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    H,  W.  Jukes, 

82.  P.  pinnatifida      -    p.  915.  (137^.) 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune, 

83.  P.  aucuptUia        -       p.  916.  (143.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jetme, 

84.  P.  americ&na       -       p.  920.  (142.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H,  W,  fukes, 

85.  P.  iSiSrbus  -         p.  921.  (145.) 

Mesin.  LoddlgM.    Miss  M.  L. 

86.  P.  iS^.  lanuginosa    -     p.  924.  (146.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    B,  W.  Jukes, 

87.  P.  spiiria  -  p.  924.  (143.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B,  W,  Jttkes. 

88.  CyddniaTulg^s    -     p.  929.  (146.) 
Hort  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jeune, 

89.  C7.  sinensis  -         p.  931.  (948.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jetme, 

Myrta^cem, 

90.  Eucalyptus  robusta  -  p.  959.  (148.) 

Stamford  HUl.    L.Martin. 

CornaV^eje. 

91.  C6rnus  m&s       -       p.  1014.  (149a.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jetme, 

Caprifolia^ceje. 

92.  5'ambi!kcu8  n^gra    -    p.  1027.  (150.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jetme. 

93.  Fibumumj9runif6Hum  p.  1034.(151.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jemte, 

Erica^eje, 

94.  ^'rbutus  hfbrida  -    p.  1119.  (152.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    J7.  Le  Jeume, 

95.  A.  Andrachne     -     p.  1 120.  (I52a.) 

Meun .  LoddlgM.    B.  Le  Jeune, 
HALBS/^^(7£fi. 

96.  Hal^sia  tetraptera  -  p.  1190.  (154.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jetme, 

97.  H.  t.,  full-grown  tree        -       (153.) 
Syon  House.    G.  E,  Lewis, 

J&BENA^CB£. 

98.  Diosp^os  Xotus  -  p.  1194.  (155a.) 

Bajiwater.    B,  Le  Jetme.', 

99.  D.  L„  fiill-grown  tree        -     (155.) 

Syon  Hoase.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

200.  I),  virginikna      -     p.  1195.  (I56a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    JET.  Le  Jeune, 

201.  D,  y.,  fiill-grown  tree        -    (1556.) 

Sjron  Hoiue.    Q.  R.  Lewis, 

OleaV^ejs. 

202.  jFHxinus  excelsior  -p.  1214.  (157.) 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jeune, 

203.  P.  e.,  full-grown  tree        -     (156^.) 

KentlDgton  Gardeni.    J.  Martin. 

204.  F.  e.,  fiill-grown  winter  "I    /-,-/!    x 

tree,4to  -  j  f^^^^O 

Studley  Park.    B.  W,  Jukes, 

205.  F,  e.  p^ndnla     -      p.  1214.  (158.) 

Hort  Soc  Oard.   B.  Le  Je 
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206.  JF*.  simplicifolia    -      p.  1228.  (159. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

207.  F.  panrifolia  -      p.  1229.  (63 

Hort.  Soc.  Gud.    H,  Le  Jeune, 

208.  F.  fentiscifdlia    -       p.  1231.  (166 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jewite, 

209.  F.  americ^na      -      p.  1232.  (161 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    JJ.  Le  Jevme, 

210.  F^uglandirolin.fuUO       iggg^dea 

grown  tree,  4to    J  ^  ^^•'"•v 

Pop«1  ViUa,  Twickenham.    B.  Le  Jetme 


Vol.  VII. 


BlGNON/^^C£JS. 

215.  Catalpa  iyr'mgmtoWA  p.  1261.  (169 

Bayiwater.    B.  Le  Jeune, 

216.  C.  «.,  full-grown  tree       -        (170. 

Syoa  House.    O,  R,  Lewis. 

Lavka^cem, 

217.  LBL^rvis  n6bili8     -      p.  1297.  (171. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune, 

218.  L.  Soitafrat      -      p.  1301.  (172a. 

Koulngton  Nursery.    Miu  M.  L. 

219.  Xr.  S.y  full-grown  tree      -        (172. 

Syon  House.    G,  R.  Lewie., 

SantaljCcem. 

220.  N^ssa  triflora,  full-\      j^j^  r^^^ 

crown  tree    -      J  ' 

Thompsoa's  ViUa,  RicbmoDd.  JET.  Le  Jenne 
.&L£AGNA\;EJE. 

221.  J^sfignus  orientMis  p.  1321.  (175. 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeume. 
.  Messrs.  Loddiges.    C.  Rauch. 

(7rtica^ce£. 

223.  Jfdnis  nigra      -       p.  134^.  (182, 

Messrs.  Loddiges.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

224.  il/.  n.,  full-grown  tree     -      (182a. 

Batiersea.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

225.  M.  41ba  -  p.  1348.  (181 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

226.  M.  a.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     (181a, 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

227.  M.  rdbra    (.yn  |       ^^^    ^jgg 

pennsylvanica)  J    '^  ^ 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

228.  Broussonetio  papy-1      jggj  ^^^ 

Kew  Botanic  Gardens.    JET.  L.  Jeune. 

229.  Jlcus  C&rica        -     p.  1365.  (178 

Mile  End  Nursery.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

230.  Ulmus  camp^tru     p.  1374.  (185. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

23L  U.  c,  full-grown  tree      -        (184 
KeuiDfton  Gardens.   J.  Martin. 


"""•■^'Si^S^^'^jp-^a?.  (168.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeusu. 

212.  JF'.pann^sa,  fuU-l  ^    .  . 

grown  tree   -  J  P*  ^^^'  U0««-; 
&m  House,  Essex.   L.  Martin. 

213.  O'rnufl  europse  a      p.  1241.  (167a.) 

Ho'rt.  Soc.  Gard.    JET.  Le  Jetme. 

214.  0.  e.,  full-grown  tree      -        (167.) 

Syon  House.    Q.  R.  Lewis. 


MnsweUHOI.    MissM.L. 

233.  IT.  c.  vimmklb   -     p.  1376.  (185a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    ff.  W.  Jukes. 

234.  U.  planifSHa     -      p.  1377.  (1916.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

235.  U,  (c.)  suberosa    -    p.  1395.  (l86.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

236.  U.  mtgor        -        -  p.  1396.  (188.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    JET.  Le  Jeune. 

237.  U.  m.,  full-grown  tree     -        (187.) 

StudleyPark.   H.W.  Jukes. 

238.  U.  efi^sa         -  p.  1397.  (191.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes. 

239.  U.  e.,  winter  tree         -        [  (191tf.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W.  Jukes, 

240.  U.  montlina  major,  p.  1398.  (188  a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  W.  Jukes. 

****  ^rtb«)"^"''.^'^}p-  ^398-  (190-) 
Hort.  Soc  Gard.    C.  Rauck. 

242.  U.  m.  fastigiata       p.  1399.  (187a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune, 

243.  U.  americana      -      p.  1406.  (189.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

244.  U.  a.,  incisa      -       p.  1406  (189a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B,  Le  Jeune. 

245.  P14nera  Rich&rdt       p.  1409  (184a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    B.  Le  Jeune. 

246.  P.  R.,  full-grown  tree        -     (184.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

247.  Otitis  Tournef6rtti     p.  1416.  (194.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L, 

248.  C.  occident^lis  p.  1417.  (193.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

249.  C.  o.,  full-grown  tree      -      (192a.) 

Syon  House.    G,  R.  Lewis. 
«/I7GLANDA\;E£. 

250.  Juglans  r^       -      p.  1423.  (196.) 

Iu>rt.  Soc  Gard.    Miss  M,  L. 

251.  J.  r.,  full-grown  tree        -      (195a.) 

Chiswlck  Villa.    W,  A.  Ke^ld. 

252.  J.  r.,  full-grown  winter  tree    (196a.) 

Studley  Parli.    B.  W,  Jukes. 

253.  J.  nigra     -  -     p.  1435.  (197.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.  .  C.  Ramci. 
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254. 
255. 
256. 

257. 

258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 

276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 

281. 


J,  n.,  (ull-grown  tree,  4to  -   (197a. 

8700  Hooie.    (7.  it.  LewU, 

J.  dnerea        -  p.  1439.  (198. 

Hort.  Soc  G«rd.    C.  Raueh. 

Ciiyfk  41ba,  fuQ- 

irrown  tree 
l!ir»r*iCrott 


I.   L.Ma 


(200. 


p.  1446. 
TarHn, 

Pterocarya  caucasica  p.  1451  (199. 

Hort.  SoG.  Card.    C.  JKovdl. 


jSiALI0A\3BA. 

iS&lix  babyl6nica    -    p.  1507.  (207. 

Hort.  80c.  Gwd.    H,  W,  Jukea. 

S.  b.  cHspa        -        p.  1514.  (208. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H,  W,  Jnket,  . 

S,  frigilis 
Hort.  8oe.  Card. 

S.  &lba  '    -  -     p.  1522.  (209. 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

S,  a.,  full-grown  tree       -       (209a. 
Tamham  Green.    H.  W.  JMke$, 

S.  vitelDna         -        p.  1528.  (206. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  W,  Jukes. 


p.  1516.  (205. 
H.  Le  Jemme, 


Jf^pulus  4Iba 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

P.  canteens 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

P.  tr^mula 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 

P.  t.  p^ndula 
M«Mrf.  Loddlgei. 

P.gnB^CSL 

mrt.  Soc.  Gard. 


Miu  J.  X. 


J. 


.  1638.  (214. 


P.  nigra 

Hort.  Soc  Gard. 


p.  1639.  (215. 
Mia$  J.  L. 

p.  1645.  (217. 
Mi$»  J,  L. 

-      p.  1646.  )218. 
H.  Le  Jemie. 

p.  1651.  (219. 
Mi$t  J.  L. 

p.  1652.  (229. 
H.  Le  Jemme, 

P.  n.,  winter  tree     -  -    (220. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.   H.  Le  Jeume, 

P.  n.,  full-grown  tree,  4to    -  (221. 

LamlMth  Palace.    MiaeM.L,' 
P.  monillfera       -      p.  1657.  (222. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mise  J.  £. 

P.  m.y  winter  tree     -         -    (222. 
Bajswater.    If.  Le  Jemme, 

P.  o).,  full-grown  tree,  4to.    (222a. 

Syon  House.    Q,  R,  Lewie, 
riort.  Soc.  Gard.    Wu  J.  L, 

P.  angulata 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard. 


p.  1670.  (224. 
J.L. 

(224. 


Mi$$ 

P.  a^  full-grown  tree 

Sjoa  House.    G,  R.  Lewie. 

P.  balsamifera      -     p.  1673.  (225. 

Leyton  Nunery.    H.  Le  Jemme, 

P.  b.,  full-grown  tree       -       (224. 

SyoD  House.    H.  Le  Jemme, 
P.  c4ndican8       -      p.  1676.  (227. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mist' J.  L, 
PETULA^CE£. 

iflnus  glutinosa    -    p.  1678.  (229.) 
'    Hort.  ioc.  Gard.   MissM,L, 


papvrS 
ort.  Soc. 


282.  A.  g.  laciniAta      -     p.  1678.  (239.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.W,Jukes, 

283.  A.  g.  L,  full-grown  tree,  4to    (231.) 

Syon  House.    W,  A.  Ne^fleld. 

284.  A.  cordif51ia      -        p.  1689.  (232.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    MissM.L, 

285.  ^etula  61ba  p^ndula  p.  1691.  (233.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L, 

286.  P.  oopulif&lia      -      p.  1707.  (237.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    MissM.L, 

287.  P. 
Hort.' 

288.  P.  nigra         -  p.  1710.  (234.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H,Le  Jemme.    ■ 

289.  P.,  winter  tree        -        -        (235.) 

Fttlham  Nurseiy.   L,  MarHm, 

CorylaVjea. 

290.  Qu^rcus  pedunculata  p.  1731.  (282.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M,  L, 

291.  Q.  p.t  full-grown  tree       -     (281a.) 

KenslngtcHi  Gardens.    J.  Martim, 

292.  Q,  p.,  winter  tree    • 

Stud]ey  Park.    S,  W.  Jukes, 


acea 
Gard.'  Miss 


p.  1708.  (241.) 


(282a.) 

293.  Q.p.fa8tigi^ta    -     p.  1731.  (282d.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    MissM.L. 

p.  1736.  (281.) 
M.  L. 


(281») 


p.  1846.  (275.) 

JS.  is. 


294.  Q.  ses8ilifl6ra      - 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    Miu 

295    Q.  s.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     (280*«) 

Wotram  Abbey.    W.  A.  Ne^fieid. 

296.  Q»  8.,  winter  tree 

StudleyPark.    H.W.Jmkes. 

297.  Q.£'8culu8       -        p.  1844.  (261.) 
•    Hort.'.Soc.  Gard.    MissM.L.. 

298.  a,  C€mB 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss 

299.  Q.  C,  full-grown  tree,  4to       (277.) 

Syon  House.    G,  R.  Lewis. 

300.  Q.  C,  winter  tree,  4to        -    (276.) 

MusweUHUI.    MissM.L, 

301.  Q.  C.  austrlaca     -     p.  1848.  (279.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L, 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L, 

303.  Q.  C  f.,  full-grown  tree    -     (278a.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 

304.  Q.  C,  f.,  winter  tree,  4to   -    (2783.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jemme, 

305*  Q.  C,  Lucombeofta    p.  1857.  (280.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L, 

306.  Q,,  C.  L.,  winter  tree       -      (280a.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    H,  Le  Jemme, 

307.  Q.  ^Sl^gilops        -       p.  1861.  (266.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

308.  Q.  M,f  full-grown  tree       -     (267.) 

Syon  House.    G,  R,  Lewis. 

309.  Q.  &lba  -  p.  1864.  (252.). 

Hackney  Arboretum,   a,  Le  Jemms, 
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310.  Q.  macrodirpa     -    p.  1869.  (254.) 

Hackney  Artx>retum.    M.  Le  Jnme. 


311.  Q.  obtusiloba      -      p.  1870.  (253.; 

'its  M.  L. 


Hackney 

\.  obtusi 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Mits 

312.  Q.  Prinus  palustris    p.  1872.  (262.) 

lAjUm  Nursery.    Miu  M.  L, 

313.  Q.  P.  monticola    -    p.  1873.  (263.) 

Leyton  Nunary.    Mtu  M,  L. 

314.  Q,  P.  tomentosa    -  p.  1876.  (262.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    Miu  Ji*  L. 


p.  1877.  (269.) 


p.  1879.  (273.) 

•of.  L» 


315.  Q.rikbra    - 

Hort.  Soc.  GanL    MUt 

316.  Q.  r.,  full-grown  tree,  4to     -  (271.) 

Syon  House.    G.  S.  Letoii. , 

317.  Q.  r.,  winter  tree         -  (270.) 

Fulham  Nursery.    Z.  Martm. 

318.  Q.  cocclnea 

Purser's  Cross.    Mi$9 

319.  Q.  c,  full-grown  tree     -       (273a.) 

MuswellHUl.    MiuM.L. 

320.  Q.  amb^        -        p.  1881.  (272.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miu  M.  L, 

321.  Q.  tinctdria        -       p.  1884.  (268.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    H,  Le  Jemne. 

322.  Q.  palustris        -        p.  1887.  (274.) 

Leyton  Nursery.    H.  Le  Jettme. 

323.  Q.  paKistris,  fuli-erown  tree  (274a.) 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeume. 

324.  Q.  Ph^os,  4to        -  p.  1894  (258.) 

Syon  House.    G,  R.  Lewis. 

825.  Q.  P.  latifblius    -     p.  1895.  (249.) 

Hackney  Arboretum.    X.  Martin, 

826.  Q.iMex,fim-^wnJp  ^^  ^^^^ 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

327.  Q.  I.  latifblia      -       p.  1899.  (255.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  X. 

329.  G.gram6nda,  M-l      jg^g  (       , 

grown  tree    -      J^  **^vw.  v^'^/v.y 

Purser's  Cross.    Miu  M.  L. 

330.  «.5abcr,fidl^rownJp  jj„^25,j 

Fulham  Nursery.    L.  Martin. 

331.  Q'  iS^.,  full-grown  tree  p.  1911.  (258.) 

MusweUmi.    H.LeJeune. 

832.  Q.^.dentAta,  full-V   ,   ,      , 

grown  tree     -     p- 1»13- (259.) 

MusweU  HiU.    H.  Le  Jemne. 

333.  Q.  virens         -  p.  1918.  (260.) 

Chiswick  Villa.    L.Martin, 

334.  Fitpis  sylv&tica    -     p.  1950.  (283.) 

lutrt.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

^'  •^•"criS?*'  ^"y"-}?.  1962.  (883a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    HiLe  Jeune. 

336.  F.  s.  p^ndula      -      p.  1952.  (284.) 
Kensington  Nursery.    Mits  M.  L. 


337.  F.  s.  p.,  fuD-grown  tree    •     (285.) 

Oundle.  M.J.B. 

338.  OEistanea  v^sca     -    p.  1983.  (286.) 

Hort.  Soc.  GanL    Miu  M.  L. 

339.  C,  v.,  full-grown  tree       -        (287.) 

MusweUlSll.    MiuM.L. 

340.  Carpinus  .^dtulus  -  p.  2004.  (244.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

341.  C.  B,,  full-«rown  tree  (243.) 

Chiswick  VilU.    L,  Martin. 

342.  CXstrya  vulgaris    -   p.  2015.  (244a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L, 

343.  O.  ▼.,  full-grown  tree.       -       (245.) 

Bot.  Gard.  Kew.    MiuM.L. 

344.  O.  yiiginica       •        p.  2015.  (246.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    C.  lUmeh. 

345.  Cdrylus  Coldrm   -    p.  2029.  (247.) 

Mue  End  Nursery.    H.  W.  Juku. 

346.  C.  C,  full-grown  tree        -    (246a.) 

Syon  House.    C?.  B.  Lewis. 

P1latana\;b£. 

347.  P14tanu8  orientalis    p.  2033.  (288.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

348.  P.  o.,  winter  tree     -        -      (287.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gaid.    Miu  M.  L. 

349.  p.  o.  ocerifolia     -     p.  2034.  (289.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.w:jnkes. 

350.  P.  o.  a.,  full-grown  tree    -    (289a.) 

Bhnhurst,  FInchley.    W.  A.  Ne^field. 

351.  P.  o.  cuneata       -     p.  2034.  (288.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

352.  P.  occidentalis    -     p.  2043.  (289a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Jr.  JnJtes. 

J9AL8AMA^CB.fi. 

^'  ^fi°^"^*^"}p.2049.(291.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

354.  L.  S.,  fiill-grown  tree  -      ■    (290.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

TaxaV;ejb.  » 

355.  T^xus  bacc^ta     -     p.  2066.  (293.) 

Hort.  Soc  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

356.  T.  b.,  tree  at  Harlington    -    (393a.) 

Harlington.    Miu  M.'X. 

857.  T.  b.,  tree  at  Darley        -     (3936.) 

Darley.    J.  E.  Bowman. 

358.  T.  b.  fastigi^ta     -     p.  2066.  (294.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu  M.  L. 

359.  Salisburia  odiantiAlia.  p.  2094.  (292a.) 

Messrs.* Loddiges.    Miu  M.  L. 

360.  S.  a.,  full-grown  tree         -      (292.) 

Mile  End  Nursery.    H.  W.  JaktM. 
C0NI'FBR.£,  $  Aait^VUB., 

361.  Pi'nus  syly^tris  '-   p.  2153.  (312a.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

362.  P.  B.,  full-grown  tree       -        (312.) 

Pain's  Hill.    H.Le  Jemne. 
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303.  P,  8.,  full-erown  tree      -         (313. 

MuswcUIflll.    W.A.Ne^id, 

364.  p.  8.  genev^nsis   -    p.  2158  (313a. 

Hcwt.  Soc.  Card.    H.  Le  Jeu»e, 

365.  P.  Larfcio         -        p.  2200.  (314. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

366.  P.  L.,  full-grown  tree     -       (315. 

Kew.    H.  Le  Jewne, 

367.  Pallasumo        -         p.  2206.  (318. 

Hon.  Soc.  Gard.    Q,  R.  Lewie. 

368.  P.  Pindster        -       p.  2213.  (316. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H,  Le  Jeune. 

369.  P.  P.,  fuil^wn  tree      -     (316a. 

Hcodon.    L.  Mcrtin, 

370.  P.  Pineja     -        -     p.  2224.  (319. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeume. 

371.  P.  halep^sts     -        p.  2231.  (321. 

Hort  Soc.  Gard.    G.  JZ.  Zewti. 

Sjon  Hoiue.    G.  R.  Lewis, 

373.  P.  rigida  *        p.  2239.  (326a. 

Dropmorv.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

374.  P.  rigida,  full-grown  tree    -    (226. 

Faln'iHiU.    H.Le  Jeume. 

375.  P.  8er6tina       -         p.  2242.  (327. 

DropoBore.    S.  Lc  Jeune, 

376.  P.  Chnbra        -         p.  2274.  (331. 

Kaw.    L.  Martin. 

377.  P.  iStrdbus         -       p.  2280.  (329. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

378.  A'bies  exc^sa      -      p.  2293.  (338. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

379.  A,  e.,  full-grown  tree        -      (337. 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

380.  A,  e.,  full-grown  tree       -        (336. 

Stodley  Park.    H.  W.  Jukee. 

381.  A.  e.  n^      -         p.  2294.  (338a. 

Studley  Park.    H.W.Jukee. 

382.  A.  41ba        -         -    p.  2310.  (339. 

iHort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

383.  A.  Smithtdna      -       p.  2317.  (340. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

384.  A,  Doiigiasi       -        p.  2319.  (333. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune, 

385.  A.  canadensis      -      p.  2322.  (335. 

Sjnm  HouM.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

386.  A.  c,  full-grown  tree       -      (335a. 

WhtttooPark.    H.Le  Jeune. 

387.  A.  c,  full-grown  tree       -      (3356. 

atndler  Park.    H.  W.  Juka. 

388.  Pfcea  pectinkta    -    p.  2329.  (332. 

Lqrton  Nnrwiy.    H.  Le  Jeune. 


389.  P.  p.,  full-grown  tree        -     (332a.) 

Syon  House.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

390.  P.  p.,  full-grown  tree       -      (3326.) 

Roseneath.    CopMifivm  Strutt. 

391.  P.  balsamea        -      p.  2339.  (334.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

392.  Lknx  europae'a     -    p.  2350.  (344.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

393.  L.  e.,  large  tree    -  -      (344a.) 

Kenwood.    G.  B.  Lewis 

394.  L.  microc6ip8  ame- 1      2399.  (347.) 

ncana        "        "J 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    H.l£e  Jeune. 

395.  L.  a.,  full-grown  tree      -        (346.) 

Syon  House.    U.  Le  Jeune. 

396.  Cedrus  Libani      -     p.  2402.  (348.) 

H(Ht.  Soc.  Gard.    H.  Le  Jeune. 

397.  C.  L.,  fiill-grown  tree,  4to  *   (349.) 

Syon.House.    G.  B.  Lewis, 

398.  C  L.,  full-grown  tree      -        (350. 

Kenwood.    G.  B.  Lewis. 

399.  C,  L.,  full.«rown  tree       -       (351.) 

FoxleyHafi.    G.B.Lewis. 

400.  C,  L.,  glaiica,  full-crown  tree   (352.) 

TboiiipMin*s  ViUa.    H.  Le  Jeune. 
CUPRE^SSINJE. 

401.  Thi^ja  occidentalis    p.  2454.  (302.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

402.  T.  orientklis  stricta    p.  2459.  (303.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

403.  Oipr6.«i8  «»nper-l     24^.(306, 

virens        -         J 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

404.  C.  s.  horizontalis   *    p.  2464.  (307.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

405.  C.  lusitanica       -       p.  2477.  (308.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

406.  Taxddium  dfstichum  p.2481.  (295a.) 

M.  L» 

(295.) 


Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miu 

407.  T.  d.,  full-grown  tree 

Syon  House.    G.  B.  Lewis. 

408.  Junfperus  phoenlceap.  2501.  (301.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Card.    Miss  M.  L. 

409.  J.  p.,  full-grown  tree      -         (300.) 

Syon  House.    G.  R.  Lewis. 

410.  J.  virginikna       -       p.  2495.  (298.) 

Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 

411../.  v.,  full-grown  tree        -     (207a.) 

Syon  House.    G.  B.  Lewis. 

412.  J.  chin^nsis  (excflsa)  p.  2505.  (297.) 
Hort.  Soc.  Gard.    Miss  M.  L. 
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MagnoFikcess, 


Magnolia  consplcua 

-     35 

281 

Rosckxa. 

Aosaindica      ... 

Oxyaduitha  r^ns 
P^Tus  torminalis 
Sdrbus 

-  546 
.to  553 

-  556 

-  641 

-  644 

809 

820 

833 
914 
922 

TAyrtdceiB. 

Mdaleiica  Imearif51ia 
Eucal^tus  resinifera 
robusta    -        - 

-  685 

-  691 
2467 

957 

959 

2567 

/piperita 
Aiig6phora  laneeolita 
Leptosp^rmmn  toopiiriuin 

-  690 

.  702 

2468 

959 

961 

2568 

Hamameliddce^* 

/Tamanidlis  virginica 

-  757 

1008 

^Etricdcene, 

/4'rbutus  ^ndricbne 

2493 

2575 

Okdcea. 

I^igtistrttni  liicidum 
Chion&nthus  Tii^nica 
jFV^xinus  ezcdisior 

p^ndula 
O'rnus  europs*^ 

1023 
1030 
1049 
1045 
1067 

1202 
1206 
1226 
1216 
1243 

Solandcea. 

Brugm&naui  suavdoleiiB    '  -     - 

1120 

1275 

Else&gmis  arg^tea 

1204 

1323 

XJriicdcea, 

Morus  nigra 


-  1222 

-  2526 


at  Canterbury 

IJlmdcea. 

(/\muB  camp&tria 

montana 
Flinera  Rich^rdt  -  -  1250 

Salicacece. 

S^Wx  babyl6nica  -         -  1308 

Russelhana  .  1 3 1 2,  L31 3 1 


1238,  1239| 
1243,   1244] 


alba 
Populus  nigra 
fastigiata 


-  1316 
.  1514 
•  1519 


1345 
2586 


1392 
1394 
1402 
1403 
1412 


1514 
1520 
1521 
1527 
1655 
1660 


^ettddcea* 

^'Inus  glutinoaa  lac'miala 
J^^tula  ilba 


1542 
1550 


Cojyldceie. 

{1580 
1581 
1582 
1587 
pedunculita  p4ndula     -      1568 


Qu6reus  peduncoUta 


aeaailifldra 


-1585,  1586 


{ 


pedunculitta  or  seasilifldra 
Oakshatteredbyligfatning    1643 
Heme's  Oak  -  1588,  1589 

Wootton  Oak  -        -  1590 

Meavy  Oak  -  -  1591 

Flitton  Oak  -  -  1592 

Hatfield  BitMd  Oak  -  1593 
Shordley  Oak  -  1594 

Moocas  Park  Oak  -  1595 

Panshanger  Oak  -  1596 

M^iesty  Oak  -        -  1597 

Stately  Oak         -  -  1598 

Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Oak  .  1599 
Nannau  Oak  -  -  1600 

Chandoa  Oak        -  -  1601 

Merton  Oak  -        -  1602 

Winfarthing  Oak    -  1603.  1623 1 

Gog  Oak  ...  1604 
Magog  Oak         -  -  1605 

Salcey  Forot  Oak  -  1606 

The  Duke's  Walkingattck  1607 
Greendale  Oak  -  1608,  1609 
Parliament  Oak  -  -  1610 
Shelton  Oak         -  -  1611 

Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  -  -  1612 
Squitoh  Oak  -         -  1613 

Beggar's  Oak        -  -  1614 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak    -  1615 


Bull  Oak    . 
Gospel  Oak 


1616.1625 


1617. 1628 


Creeping  Oak  -1618.1632 
King  Oak  «  1619.  1633 

Cowthorpe  Oak    -    1620.  1624 

Wallace  Oak  .  -  1621 

Chapel  Oak  of  Allonville  1622 
Specimen  of  au  old  Oak  -  1635 
Cobbam  Oak  -  -  1636 

Ashton  Oak         -  .  1693 

Weisbaden  Oak       .         .  1695 


686 
69S 

741 
742 
742 
746 
732 
744 
745 

81 S 

755 

756 

757 

758 

759 

760 

768 

762 

768 

768 

76S 

763 

76S 

764 

764 

775 

765 

765 

766 

766 

767 

767 

768 

769 

769 

769 

770 

770 

780 

771 

781 

771 

792 

771 

792 

771 

776 

772 

773 

794 

794 

838 

842 
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Q.  ClSrris  Liioombeiijia        -   i 

crispa    -  .  . 

iUba  .  .  . 

paliistrifl         ... 
Siiber        ... 
/*agiis  ^Iv^tica      ... 
Inosculated  Beech     1881. 

Great  Beech  at  Windsor  -T 

Queen  Beech 
Aahridge  Beeches      1910^ 
Eceles  Beech 
Etfrs  Mill  Beech 
Grange  Hall  Beech 
Marnage  Beech 
C^stinea  v^sca 

Tortworth  Chestnut 
Cobham  Chestnut 
Waldershav  Chestnut      ^ 

Cttrpinus  J96tulus  .  193S.   19S5 


1712 
1713 
1718 
1727 
1761 
1080 
1878 
1884 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
2536 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Platandce^e. 

Tabenuemontina  altemifdlia  - 
PliUanos  orientilis 

oocidentalis        ... 


{ 


P»s»  I 

1852 

1853 
1858 
1866 
1888 
1916 
1955 
1971 
1976 
1977 
1977 
1978 
1978 
1979 
1979 
2594 
1986 
1988 
1989 
2001 
2005 
2007 


1956  2036 

1957  2037 
1960  2044 


Casuardcea. 

C^Moarina  equisetildlia    .        .  1972     2061 

Tajcdcea* 

TkxuB  boocata  iastigiflta  at 
Comber 


1982     2067 


1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


T.  bacejkta  at  Fountains  Abbey 

BucUand 
Harlington 
Maohilad     - 
Gresford   - 
Fortingal 
Westfelton    - 
Studley     * 
Salisburm  odiantifdlia  in  thel 
Leyden  Botanic  Garden      J 

Canifera,  §  Abiitma. 

ilnus  syly^stris  at  Studley      -  2050 

t  D««nK>«  (^> 

Group  o^  inj  2052 
Strathspey  \20S5 
(8.)pnnillio  MilgkuM  -  2061 
pnmilio  ...  2053 
BanfrwAifl  •  .  .'  2067 
Inops        -  .  .  2071 

p6afens        -  .       .  2080 


2069 
2074 
2075 
2077 
2077 
2078 
2079 
2083 
2093 


1994     2099 


2163 
2163 
2185 
2164 
2185 
2188 
2190 
2191 
2194 
2199 


Pinus  resindsa 
i^nea 
me'da 
ponderosa 
Sabintdaa 
Co(ilteri      ■ 
longifolia 
austrklis 
canari^Dsis 
leiophylla 
Chnbra 

ezc^lsa 
Lambcrttdna 
A^\e&  exc^lsa 


2201,2202 


2214.2218 


n)gn         -  -  2226, 

Picea  pectinitta  at  Roseneath  - 
at  Studley 
Webbidaa       - 
lAm  europsB^a  at  Syon 

Dunkeld      . 

Dalwick  .  | 

Cedrus  Libdni  at  Syon 

Enfield 
Chelsea 
Croome 
xfanunersmith 
Gray 

Quenby  Hall 
Deoddra        ... 
AraudLria  imbric^ta 
exc^lsa        .         . 
CunniogtuUmi* 

§  Cuprissifug. 

Thikja  ocddentalis 

Cupr^sBus  sempervirens  at  Sonoa 

at  Croome 

s.  horizontilia  at  Croome  - 

Tazodium  distichum  at  Studley 

niktans     \ 
/uniperus  conuniknis 

J^ilidcea. 

Yucca  gloridsa 

alolfolia  ... 

AmaryUidesd. 

Fourer6ya  longaeVa 
Littae^a  geromiflora 
Agave  americana 


Figure        Pfit 

2097  2212 
2108  2227 
2122  2239 
2136  2245 
2141  2249 
2147  2252 
2152  2253 
2160  2258 
2166  2263 
2187  2274 
2192  2277 
2196  2282 
2287 
2288 
2207  2290 
2226 
2390 
2313 
2314 
2239  2332 
2542  2602 
2253  2345 

2259  2355 

2260  2355 
2261 
2262 

2268  2404 

2269  2404 

2270  2405 

2271  2405 

2272  2406 

2273  2406 
2544  2603 
2285  2429 
2293  2435 
2302  2443 
2305  2445 


2227 


{ 

I: 


:} 


2356 


-  2313  2314 


{ 


2455 


2456 

2325  2470 

2322  2466 

2321  2466 

2339  2486 
2336 
2337 

2350  2492 


} 


2482 


2391     2522 
2394     2524 


2402  2528 

2403  2529 
2546  2606 
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Clxiv  LIST   OF  LANDSCAPES   INTRODUCED    IN   THE   TEXT. 

LIST  OF  LANDSCAPES 

INTRODUCED  IN  THE  TEXT  IN  ORDER  TO  SHOW  THE  EFFECT 
OF  PARTICULAR  SPECIES  OF.  TREES  IN  SCENERY. 


Yjricdcea. 


FIgnn  FBfle 

1006  1185 


1217  1S38 

1218  1338 


1521        1663 


1522        1664 


An  Ericacetum  to  show  the  eflect  of  a  Garden  of  American  Erl' 

cacea}  in  a  bottom,  surrounded  by  hilly  and  woody  Scenery 

£?^Aor6iaccae.   B  uxtw  ^mperoirenj.   Part  of  a  Parterre  of  em- 

broidery  in  Dwarf  Box        •         .  .  .  - 

Chateau  de  Richelieu^  to  show  the  effect  of  embroidered  \ 

Parterres  in  Box  -  -  -  -  J 

Salicdcea, 

SeUix  babylSnica.    Villa  of  Consequa  at  Canton         -  -  1302  1506 

Churchyard  in  Baden  -  -  --  1303  1509 

Vale  of  Tombs  in  China  -  -  -  1304  1510 

Views  in  the  Park  at  Monza,  in  Lombardy         •  -  1305.  to  1307       1512,  1513 

P6puiu8  fcutigidta.     Bridge  to  show  the  contrast  between  its 

horizontal  lines  and  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the 

Lombardy  Poplars  -  -  -  - 

Stable  Offices,  &c.,  with  Poplars,  to  show  the  contrast* 

between  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Buildings  and  the 

vertical  ones  of  the  Trees  -         - 

Groups  of  round-headed  Trees  broken  by  Poplars    -  1523,  1524,  1524a     1664,  1665 
Waterfall  in  the  Gardens  of  Schwezingen,  in  Baden,  with  *!  i  ^2?  1  gfii; 

Lombardy  Poplars  -  -  -  -J 

Ettliger  Thor  Carlsruhe  -  -  -  1526  1666 

Tivoli  Gardens,  Vienna  -  -  -  -  1527  1666 

Cb&teau  de  Neuviller,  near  Nancy  -  -  1528  1667 

Landscape  by  Domenichino,  showing  Lombardy  Poplars  1  .  .^^  las^ 

supporting  the  effect  of  a  Tower        -  -  -  J 

Poplars  in  the  Cemetery  at  Pere  la  Chaise        -  -  1530,    1531       1668,  1669 

Entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich  -  -  1532  1670 

Poplars  with  a  modem  Villa  -  •  -  2277  2421 

Beiiddcece, 

BSiuluM.     Landscape  near  the  Lake  Petrovskoyi, near  Moe-l  ..^.  is94 

cow,  composed  principally  of  Birch  Woods  -  -  J 

Con/ldce€e. 

Qiu^rcvf  peduneulttta  and  tesailifi^a.  Groups  of  Oak  Trees  by  1  .  ^^g  to  1 631  1 791 

Strutt        -             -               -            -            -  -J          ' 

Scenes  in  Savemake  Forest,  by  Strutt          -            -  -  1632,  1633  1792 

Old  Oak  and  Rock,  by  Strutt               -            -  -  1634  1793 

Oaks  torn  up  by  a  Whirlwind         ...  -  1644  1814 

Wistman's  Wood                -                 -                 -  -  1694  1839 

Q.  Vlex.     St.  MlchaePs  Mount,  Cornwall         -             -  -  1782  1903 

Contfera, 

AMStituB.     ^ews  in  Pine  Forests  in  America            -               -2004,    2005  2117,2118 

Pine  Forest  on  fire          -            -     .       -             -             -               201 1  2138 

A'6ies  exeiUa  on  the  Pass  of  Kroglevin,  in  Norway                    -               2219  2301 

Other  Viewsin  Norway,  showing  the  effect  of  the  Spruce  1  ^^^^  ^  ^22^  23^3 

Fir  alone,  and  combined  with  other  Trees    -        '    ~  J 

Utrix  europ<B'€u     Views  in  the  Tyrol,  showing  the  effect  ofl    ^^^    2264  2357  2358 

Larches  in  Mountain  Scenery        -              .             .  J            '  ' 

Cidrus  Libani.     Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon     ...               2274  2411 

Landscapes  showing  the  effect  of  Cedars  in  composition!    oq^c    0076  2420  2421 

with  Architectural  Scenery            -              '              '  J            '  ' 

Grove  of  Cedars            -              -             .            -            .                2278  2422 

Cedars  in  Landscapes,  contrasted  with  other  Trees          -  2279.  to  2282  2422.  to  2425 


LIST  OF   ENGRAVINGS   OF  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 
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LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  GIVEN 

ALONG  WITH  THE  TEXT. 


RanunctUdcea. 

d^matis  FUmmula    - 

orientalis 

glaiica 

Vit&lba 

virginiana    - 

Vi6ma 

cylindrica 

SixasH 

reticulata 

fl6rida 

canriilea        -         -    Suppl. 

l^tie^Ua      - 

Inleirica  -  Suppl. 

campanifldra 

ciispa 

dirrhosa 

xnontana 
Atr6geoe  alplna 

sibirica 

americana 
Aeonui  AfotUoa  jrapaverScea 

Bimksit 
Xanthorhixa  opiifolia 

WinterhcesB. 

Illicium  florid^um 


Flgui» 

Pv 

-       9 

234 

-     10 

234 

-     11 

235 

.     12 

236 

-     13 

237 

-     14 

238 

-     15 

239 

-     16 

240 

-     17 

240 

.     18 

241 

.  2407 

2525 

-     19 

242 

.  2408 

2535 

.     20 

242 

-     21 

249 

-     22 

244 

23,24 

245 

-     25 

247 

-     26 

248 

-     27 

248 

.     28 

250 

-     29 

250 

-     31 

255 

32     257 


Magnolia  oonspieua 

purpiirea     •            -            - 

34 
36 

279 
282 

DiBenikcex. 

Hibb^rtta  dentito    - 

Tolikbilis      -             -            - 

37 
38 

292 
292 

AnoDcLcese 

Xifmuui  triloba 

pygms^a     -             -            - 

39 
40 

294 
294 

SchizandrdcecB. 

Sehuduidra  oooeinea 

41 

295 

Menispermdcece. 

Menisp^rmum  canad^ue    - 

42 

296 

daikricum    - 
«iiiilicinum 
Coeculus  caroUnus 


43 
44 
45 


Berberies. 


HMCTM  YUlgllriB 

sibirica 
canadensis 
emarginata    •* 
ib^rica 


SuppL  2409 

-  46 

-  48 

-  49 

-  50 


297 
297 
298 


2536 
301 
SOS 
304 
304 


beterophylla 

dealbiLu 

aristilta 

ftuxJfolia 
Mahonw  fasciculiris 

u4quif61ium 

nervosa 

ripens 
NcmS,na  dom^tica  SuppL 

Cntddce^^ 

FigUa  Pseudo-(7ytJsus 
^lyssum  saxdtile 
ibeiis  sempervirens 

Cappariddce€e. 

Olpparis  spindsa 

CistdcecB, 

Clstus  purpiireuB 

beteropbyllus 

cr^ticus 

inc^us 
Heliinthemum  scabrosum 

glomeratum 

brasili^nse    - 

lignosum 

grandiflorum 
macr&nthum  miiltiplex 
Ayssopifolium  miiltiplex 
Hudsonia  ericbides    - 

Volygaldcece. 

I\>lf  gala  Chamsbiixus     - 
oppo«itifolia  mi^or 

PittospordceiB. 

Billardidra  longiflora 

mut&bilis 
S611ya  beterophylla    - 
Pittosponim  TMta 

undulitum 

Caryophylldcece. 

Diiinthus  arbiiscula 
Dr^is  spindsa 

\aindce€B» 

Z,)num  arbdreum 

Malvdcea. 

Lavdtera  maritima 

hibiscus  syriacus 

55da  pulch^la 

Aftlva  Munrocliux      -       Suppl. 


Figniv   Page 

-  51  305 
.     52     306 

-  53     307 

-  54     307 

-  55  308 
'  56  309 
.  57  310 
.  58  310 
.     59     311 

2410  2537 


60  312 

61  313 

62  313 


-  63  314 


64  318 

65  318 

66  320 

67  320 

68  331 

69  333 

70  334 

71  335 

72  336 

73  344 

74  348 

75  352 

76  354 


77  356 

78  356 


79  357 

80  357 

81  357 

82  858 

83  358 


84  359 

85  359 


-  86  360 


.  87  361 

-  88  362 

.  89  363 

2411  2538 
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LIST   OF   ENGRAVINGS   OF   BOTANICAL   SPECIMENS 


Flgnra 

Pat* 

Pl|pn« 

Pm« 

G,  icUm^Dsis 

- 

-  273 

582 

^nth^llis  B£ri>a  Jovi* 

-  337 

641 

anxAndca 

-  274,  275 

583 

Medicago  arborea 

-   338 

642 

tinctoria 

. 

-  276 

583 

Xdtus  jaoobae\i8 

-  339 

642 

sagittAlis 

«» 

-  277 

585 

Psoralea  glandulosa 

^  340,  341 

642 

prostrata    - 

- 

-  278 

585 

Indigofera  denudata 

-  342 

643 

pilosa 

. 

-  279 

586 

australis 

-  343 

643 

7inifdlU    . 

. 

.  280 

588 

Svainsonta  galefpfolia 

-  344 

643 

canari^nsis 

Suppl. 

2437 

2551 

Less^rtta  fruticosa 

-  345 

643 

yirgata 

• 

-  281 

588 

SutherUndta  frut&oens 

-  346 

643 

Cytisus  ^btis 

• 

.  282 

589 

Coronilla  £'merus 

-  347 

644 

Dlgricans 

. 

-  283 

594 

j'dncea 

-  348 

644 

sesilifolius 

.  284,  285 

594 

stipularis 

-  349 

645 

triflorus    - 

- 

-  286 

594 

glaiica 

-  350 

645 

wopibrius 

- 

-  287 

595 

Hxppocr^pis  bale&rica 

-  35f ,  352 

645 

leucdnthus 

- 

.  288 

598 

Ad^mia  microphylla 

-  353,  354 

645 

purpiireus 

.  289,  290 

598 

Loudonta 

.  355,  356 

646 

austrlacus 

. 

-  £91 

599 

▼iscdsa 

.  357 

646 

supinus 

- 

-  292 

599 

Desmddium  polyc&rpum 

Suppl.  2442  2553 

ae6Ucufl 

SuppL 

.  2438  2551 

niitans 

SuppL  2443 

2553 

nanus 

- 

-  293 

601 

Cliiuithus  punloeus 

-  358 

646 

prolifenis 

. 

-  294 

602 

Wistibria  frut^soens 

-  359 

647 

Adenocirpus  intermddiiu 

1 

-  295 

603 

^»bip4|i^ya              _           m 

-  360 

648 

parvifolius 

. 

-  296 

603 

Zrupinus  arboreus 

-  361 

649 

telon^nais    - 

.. 

-  297 

604 

Manhalltantw 

-  362 

649 

Ononis  fruticosa 

. 

-  298 

605 

Kennedya  ov^ta  - 

SuppL  2444  2554 

rotundifolia 

. 

-  299 

605 

MvciLna  macroc4rpa 

-363 

649 

ivatrix     . 

. 

-  300 

605 

Gleditscbta  monosp^ma 

-  364 

653 

peduncultbris 

- 

-  301 

606 

Ceratonia  i^qua 

-  365,  366 

660 

Amorpha  fruticosa 

- 

-  302 

607 

O&Bsia  Barclaydna 

-  367 

660 

fr^grans 

- 

-  303 

608 

australis 

-  368 

661 

ar6ceo-lanata 

. 

.  304 

608 

RchotM  latifolU 

-  369 

661 

RoUnta  Fseikd-^cacia 

. 

.  305 

611 

Cbaoiaefistula  corymbdsa 

.  370 

661 

viscosa 

. 

-  306 

627 

^e^a  alita 

.  371 

662 

hispida 

. 

-  307 

628 

arm^ta 

-  372 

662 

Carag^na  AUagdna 

- 

308 

630 

/unip^rina 

-  373 

662 

arenAria 

. 

-  309 

631 

di£fiisa 

-  374,  375 

663 

irut^ens 

. 

-  310 

631 

stricta 

-  376,  377 

663 

pygms'a 

- 

-  311 

632 

melan6xylon 

.  378,  379 

663 

•pinosa 

-  312,  SIS 

632 

myrtifolia 

.  380 

se^ 

Chandi^ 

- 

-  314 

633 

suav^olens 

-  381 

66S 

Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum 

-  315 

634 

Ox^oednis 

-  382,  383 

664 

Chlopbaca  wolg&rica 

- 

-  316 

635 

▼erticillata 

.  384 

664 

Coliitea  arbor^soens       \ 

» 

Suppl 

317     636 
.  2440  2552 

pulchdlla 
loph&ntha 

-  385,  386 
-  387 

664 
664 

cru^nta 

-  318 

636 

fiuTiesiina 

-  388 

665 

nepaldnsis 

. 

319 

637 

nigricans 

-  389,  390 

665 

v4str^alus  TVagac&ntha 

- 

-  320 

637 

-  391 

665 

cr^ticus 

- 

-  321 

638 

moUlssima 

-  392,  393 

666 

aristitus 
brerifolius 

•• 

.  322 
•  323 

638 
638 

^sdcea. 

Hovea  Crist' 

- 

-  324 

639 

^m^gdalus  nJLna    - 

.  394,  395 

674 

latifolia 

. 

-  325 

639 

P4rsica  vulg^s 

-  396 

679 

Platylobium  formosum 

- 

.  326 

639 

compressa 

-  397 

680 

Bossiie^a  rufa 

SuppL 

.  2441 

2552 

>^nnen)aca  vulgaLris  ovalifolia       -  398 

68S 

Go6dta  latifolia 

. 

.  327 

639 

cordifolia      -  399 

682 

Sc6ttta  dent^ta 

• 

-  328 

639 

dasye^rpa 

.  400,  401 

683 

Templetonta  glaiica 

329,  330 

640 

jwrsicifolia            -  402 

683 

R^fnta  triflora 

321,  332 

640 

brigantiaca 

-  408 

684 

Viborgta  oboordata 

> 

-  333 

641 

Aiinus  c&ndicans 

-  404,  405 

690 

Loddigesta  oxalidifolia 

. 

-  334 

641 

CSrasus  serrulata 

-  406 

701 

v4sp41athu8  calloaa 

- 

-  335 

641 

Pseikdo-C^rasus 

-  407 

701 

Sarcoph^Uum  carndsum 

-  336 

641 

ChamsBc^nwus 

-  408 

702 

OIYEN   ALONG  WITH  THE  TEXT. 
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Ofif •  pfostrata 
borealis 
nigra 
jap^niea 

m61tiplex 
flin^Bsis 
TJiginubui 
8er6diia 
CapOUm 
luitAiiiea 

Hixa    - 
lAuroc^rasiu 
caroliniana 
P6nhM  tridentito    - 

K£rrtti  J^>6iiica 

Sphm^  opu]i£)lia 
chflsniedrifolia 

midia 
tdinifdUa 

phylUntha 

tetulalolia 

tiilobtLta 

a]p)na 

Ajfpericilolia 
acuta 
erenita 

Beaaetidua 
dialictroides 
ceaDothildlia     - 
oorymbdsa 
vacciniifolia 
b^Ua        . 
jttUeifdlia 

alp^stris 

latifdlia 

grandiflora 
tomentosa 
laerig^ 
arisfdlia 
jofbifolia 
£&biis  mierluitbus 
oecident^lis 

ids^us 

lacimatus 

parrifoGus 
corylifolius  glandulosus 
corylifi^Hus 
speet6bi]3B 
Orotiedsas 

pomponius 
tomentdsus 
hispidns 
odoratos    .         -        - 

DQtlublUS 

macrop^taluB 

refl^us 

ooronibiut 


figure     Fa«e 
•  409     702 

-  410  703 

-  411,  412  704 

-  413,  414  706 
-  415,  416  706 

417  706 
-418  711 

-  419  712 
>  420  713 

-  421  715 
-  SuppL  2455  2555 

-  422  716 

-  423  720 
.  4^,  425  721 

426  722 
SuppL  2446  2556 

-  427,  428  723 

-  429  724 
Suppl.  2449  2556 

-  430  725 
Suppl.  2448  2556 
SuppL  2450  2556 

-  SuppL  2447  2556 

-  431  726 

-  432  726 
.  433  726 

-  434  727 

-  435  727 

-  436  727 
Supid.  2451  2556 

-  437  728 
SuppL  2452  2556 

-  438  728 

-  439  728 

-  440  729 

-  443  780 

-  Suppl.  2453  2556 

-  441  730 

-  442  730 

-  444  730 

-  445  731 

-  446,  447  731 
-  .  -  448  732 

-  449,  450,  450a  736 

-  451  736 

{452  737o 
SuppL  2554  9557 

-  453  739 

-  454  739 

-  455  739 

-  456  740 

-  457  741 

-  458  741 

-  459  742 

-  460  742 

-  461  743 

-  462  745 

-  463  745 

-  464  746 

-  465  746 

-  466  746 
.  467  747 


Potentilla  fruticosa 

Flgon     Page 
-  468     747 

fhit  tenulloba 

-  469     748 

glabra 

-  470     748 

Cowanta  pUcata       •         Suppl 

.  2455  2558 

Rbea,  ft^rox 

-  471     750 

kamtflch&tlca 

-  472     750 

bractdita 

-  473     751 

imoroph^lla 

-  474    751 

inrolucrata 

-  475    751 

liteida        -        •        * 

-  476    752 

Ditida 

-  477     752 

i2^pa 

-  478     753 

parvifldra  fldre  pldno 

-  479     753 

/raxinifl^Ua 

-  480    754 

cinnamdmea 

-  481     754 

alpina 

.  482     755 

1«\18 

-  483     755 

su&ris         ... 

-  484     756 

Iut6scens 

-  485     756 

sulpb^rea 

-  486     756 

spinosfasima 

-  487     757 

grandifldra 

-  488     758 

myriac&ntha 

-  489     758 

*^*'^'°*        ■     { SuppL 

490     759 
2456  2559 

centifolia 

-  491     760 

muscofia 

-  492     760 

««'»        -          { SuppL 

493     761 
2457  2559 

parvif(^lia           • 

-  494     762 

turbinita 

.  495     762 

*»-            -          {suppl 

496     764 
.  2458  2559 

liktea 

-  497     765 

punicea 

-  498     765 

rubiginosa 
cauclsea 

-  499     765 

-  500     767 

can)na           -             Suppl 

.  2459  2560 

aciph^lla      -           501,  502    767 

rubrifdUa 

-  503     769 

indica 

-  504     770 

Noisetttdna 

-  505    770 

odoratissima 

-  506    770 

longifolia    - 

-  507     771 

scfmperflorens 

-  508     771 

Lawreticedna 

-  509     772 

arv^ngis        ... 

-  510    772 

sempervirens 

-  511     773 

multiflora 

-  512    774 

GreriUa' 

-513    774 

moschata 

-  514    775 

nivea 

-515     775 

mbifolia 

-  516     776 

«^HHi                       /               ^^"^     776 

B6nkHim 

-  518    777 

liktea 

-519     777 

xnicroeirpa 

-  520    777 

macroph^lla 

-  521     778 

serioea 

-  522    779 

nxMebita  nepal^is 

-  523     779 

hfstrix 

-  524     779 

u 
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LIST   OF   ENGRAVINGS    OF   BOTANICAL   SPECIMENS 


^  Flgme 

Lowea  6er&«rtfolia         -         -       -  549 

CVatSB^'gus  glandulosa  subyillosa   -  550 

lobata  ...  554 

Oxjaeaotha  sibirica  «  555 

parvifoiia  -  -  557 

fl6rida  -  -  558 

groasularitefolia    -        -  559 

▼irginica  ...  560 

PyradLntha  -  -  561 

giauca  (StranveVa)       562,  563 

Leaves  of  Craia^gus^ 
ooccinea 

cortUlina 

indentata 

glandulosa 

subvillosa 
puDCtita  riibra 
aurea 
brevisplna 
myrtifoila 
xnacracantha 

minor 
Crds  gdlU 

spI6nden8    - 

prunifolia    - 

linearb 

«aIicifo1ia 

ovalifolia 

/^yracanthifdlia 
nigra 
purpiirea 

altaica 
Dougldsit 
flava 
lobata 
trilob^ta 
apiifoUa  ncdnor 
opiifolia 
oordata 
spathulata 
Azarblus 
Aronia  •• 

marocdlna 
orien  talis 

sangulnea 
tanacetii&lia 

glabra 

Leeaiut 
heterophf  Ua 
Ozyac&ntha 

obtusdta 

lacinii^ta 

j7teridifolia 

melanocArpa 

Oliveri^na 

eriocdrpa 

^uerci  folia 

mdltiplex 

aiirea 

purpilrea 

rosea    - 


Pasci 
813 

818 

824 

830 

842 

842 

842 

843 

844 

845 


-  564 

851 

-  565 

852 

-  566 

852 

-  567 

853 

-  568 

853 

-  569 

854 

-  570 

854 

SuppL  2461 

2562 

-  571 

854 

-  572 

855 

-  573 

855 

-  574 

855 

-  575 

856 

-  576 

856 

-  577 

856 

-  578 

856 

-  579 

856 

-   -  580 

856 

.  581 

857 

-  582 

857 

-  583 

858 

-  584 

858 

-  585 

859 

-  586 

859 

-  587 

860 

-  588 

860 

-  589 

860 

-  590 

861 

-  591 

861 

-  592 

862 

-  593 

862 

-  594 

862 

-  595 

863 

-  596 

863 

-  597 

863 

-  598 

863 

-  599 

864 

-  600 

864 

-  602 

864 

-  601 

865 

603 

865 

-  604 

865 

-  605 

865 

.  606 

865 

-  607 

865 

-  608 

866 

-  609 

866 

-  610 

866 

-  611 

866 

"   612 

866 

Ct.  parvifdlia 

fl6rida 
grossularitefolia    - 

virginica     -        .         . 

mexidLna 
Fhotinia  arbutifolia 
Cotonedster  vulgaris 

laxiflora 

rotundifolia 

microphylla 
Amddnchier  vulgaris 

Botryipium 

sangulnea     - 
ovilLs 

fl6rida        - 
P^rus  crenata    - 


Flgnrt  Fifi 

-  614  867 

-  613  867 

-  615  867 

-  616  867 

-  617  867 

-  619  869 

-  620  870 

-  621,  622  871 

-  623,  624  872 

-  625  873 

-  626  874 

-  627,  628,  629 1 1  J* 

>   -  630,  631  875 

-  632  876 

-  633,  634  876 


-  638,  639  890 
intermedia  angustifolia  -  640  912 
rivularis     ...  642,  643     915 


spikria 
arbutifolia 

piimila 
melanoc&rpa 

Cfaamiem^pilus 
^donia  japonica 
Raphi6lepi8  Indica     - 

«alicifdlia 
£riob6trya  jap6nlca 

Kagendckuzcratsgoides-I  «      . 

Pot^rium  cauditum 

Calycanthhcecs. 

Calye4nthus  fl6ridus 

glaiicus 

Iffiirigatus 
Cbimoninthus  fr^grans 

frfllgrans  grandiflorus 

Granatdcea:. 

Pjllnica  G^ranitum  riibnim 
nina 

Otiagracea, 

Fuchsia  microphylla 
ooccinea 
excorticata 


-  645  925 

-  646  926 

-  647,  648  926 

-  649  927 
650  928 

Suppl.  2465  2566 

-  651  928 

-  652  931 

-  653  932 

-  654  933 

-  655,  656  933 
657  934 

2466  2566 

-  658  934 


659  936 

660  937 

661  937 

662  938 

663  938 


664  940 

665  942 


666  944 

667  944 
669     945 


-  669  945 
-670  945 


T.ythrhcea, 

Helmia  «alicifdlla 
Lagerstrce^mta  indica 

Tamarichcece. 

Tamam  gtilica  .  -  671     947 

Myricariagermiuiica  -  .  672     949 

Fhiladelphdcea, 

Phikd^bus  corontlriua      -        -  673     951 
inodorus        •  -  -  674     952 
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Fhm  vemicosus 

latifdlius 

lixus 

hirsiktus 
Decummria  bdrbua     - 
Dentiia  scabra 


Figure  Pane 

.  675  953 

-  676  953 

-  -  677  953 

-  678,  678a  954 
-  679,  680  955 

-  681  956 


Myrticea. 

Tristinia  itereiiolia 
BeauASrtta  decuse^ta 
Caloth&imiiis  Yilldsa 
Snd^smia  tetragona 
Melaleuca  Aypericifdiia 
£oca]^tus  resinifera 

▼iminAlis 

omygdilina 

^pa^ta 

pulTeml^nta 

coraata 
Ang6phora  cordifdlia 
CaUiflUmon  lanoeoUtiis 
Lepto^p^rmiim  grandiiolium 

joopirium        -         Suppl. 
Fabrieia  myrtifoUa 
Bie'ckta  Tirgata 
Metrodd^ros  corifolius 
J^dium  Catileyd 


-  682  957 

-  683  957 

-  684  957 

-  686  958 

-  687  958 
688,  689  959 

693,  693  960 

694,  695  960 

-  696  960 

-  697  960 

-  698  960 

-  699  960 

-  700  960 

-  701  961 
2468  2568 

-  703  961 

-  704  961 

-  705  961 

-  706  962 
Mfrtm  camsniuus    Suppl.  2469,2470  2568 

tom^ntosa                -             -  707  964 

Calytbrix  gUbra        -        -        -  708  964 

PassifiordceiB. 

Paaaifldra  ce^riilea      ...  709  965 

inearnita          ...  710  965 

Dis&mna  odiantifolia        -           -  711  965 

Crassuldceie. 

Sedum  popvlifoUum          Suppl.  2471  2568 

iSempenrivum  arboreum      .        -  712  965 

Nitraridcea, 


Nitraria  Sch6bert  siblrica 
Sch6b.  c4!q>ica 

Cactdcea, 

Op^ntia  Tulgiiis        .      Suppl. 
Reaumikria  Ayperiooldes  Sup.  -I 

Grossuldcea. 

RXbea  ozyaeantholdes 
aetdsnin 
trifloniin 
nlveom 
Cjn^bati 
dimric^uxn 
irrfguum 
speeiosum 
Diac^tha 
laciistre 
alplnum 


-  713     966 
-714     967 


2474  2569 


2472 
2473 


} 


2569 


-  715  969 

-  716  969 
-717  969 
-718  970 
-719  970 

-  720  971 
.  721  971 

-  722  975 

-  723  976 

-  724  976 

-  725  979 


{ 


Suppl. 


Bixhta  alp.  pikmiluin 
.  petr8B\im 
spicatum 
multiflorum 
procdmbens 
prostr&tum 
resin^sum 

punctatum 

nigrum 

floridum 

inebriana 

cdreum 

visooflissimum 

sanguiaeum 

glutinosum 

malvilceuin 
aikeum 

ser6tinum  . 
tenuiflorum 
flavum  -  Suppl. 

EscaUomkcesd, 

/'tea  virginica 
Escallonta  riibra 

montevid^nsis 

illinita  -  Suppl. 

Hydrangea  arbor^scens 
cordJLta 

uivea        ... 
^uercifolia 
Hort^nsta 

UmbeUctceiE. 

jSupleiknim  fruticdsuin  4  q       . 

Aralihcete. 

Ar^ia  spindsa        -        .  . 

JET^era  Hk)\x  vulgaris 

Hamameldcea, 


ngart 

-  726 

-727 

-  728 

-  729 

-  730 

-  731 

-  732 
733 

2475 

-  734 

-  735 

-  736 

-  737 

-  738 

-  739 

-  740 

-  741 

-  742 

-  743 

-  744 
2476 


Pag* 
979 

979 
980 
980 
981 
981 
981 
982 

2569 
983 
985 
986 
986 
987 
988 
988 
988 
989 
989 
990 

2569 


-  745  992 
■  746  993 

-  747  993 
2477  2570 


.  748  995 

■  749  995 

.  750  995 

-  751  996 

.  752  996 

753  998 
2478  2570 

754  999 

755  1000 


fiamamelis  virginica 
Fothergilla  olnifdlla  major 
olnif.  obt{lsa 


-  756^    1007 

-  758     1009 

-  759     1009 


Comdcea. 

C6rnus  altemifolia 

sangulnea 

&lba  .  . 

stricta 

paniculata 

sericea 

circintlta 

mis 

fl6iida 
Benthimsa  fragifera 

Loranthdcea, 

Flscum  Alburn  .  -  771 

Aroeuthobium  Oxycedri  -  2137 

^ueiefra  jap6nica     -         Suppl.  2479 

u  2 


-  760 

-  761 

-  762 
-  763,  764 

-  765 

-  766 

-  767 

-  768 

-  769 

-  770 


1010 
1011 
1011 
1013 
1013 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1017 
1020 


1021 
2246 
2571 
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Caprifbliieea. 


Flgan       Page 


5iimbilcus  nigra            -            -  773  1028 

nig.  lacinUta                       -  774  1028 

fh\u&  arg^Uis      -       -  775  1028 

canadensis            -              -  776  lOSO 

ncemdsa         ...  777  losi 

^ibiimum  Tlnus         -              -  778  1032 

nigdsum            -                 -  779  1033 

Lentago         -             .         .  780  1034 

pyrifoUum         -          -  781,  782  1034 

nikdum        ...  733  1035 

squaxnitum         -         -  784     1035 
Lantina  -  -  785     1036 

liuitanoides  -  -  786     1037 

cotinifolium       -         -  787,  788     1037 
denUtum        -  -  789, 790     1038 

odoratiflsinium  -  -  791     1089 

O^pulus         -  -         -  792     1039 

acerifdlium  -  -  793     1040 

Dienrilla  canadensis  -  794,  795     1042 

Lonioera  Pericif  menum  ser6ti- 
num 
Caprifolium        -  -  798 

etriisca        -  -  -  799 

impieza  -  -  800 

fliLva  -  -  -  801 

pub^scens  -  -  802 

j/i  \  I  a03f  804 

V^'^OTfi    ISuppl.  2480^2481 

griLU  -  -  -605 

sempervirens         -  .  806 


"} 


797     1044 


major 

confiisa 

longiildra 

jap6nics 

tatiLrica 

nigra  campaniflora 

punicea 

Xyl6steum 

involucrata 

alpigena 

oblongifolia 

caeriilea 

hispSdula 
Symphoricarpos  yulgiris 

racem6sus 
Leycest^iia  formdaa 


-  807 

-  808 
-  Suppl.  2482 

-  809,  810 

-  811,  812 

-  813,  814 

-  815 

-  816 
817,  to  819 

-  820,  821 

-  822 

-  823,  824 
SuppL  2483 

-  825 

-  826 

-  827 


Kubidcea. 

Cephaliuithus  occidentilis  828,  829 
LueuJia  gratissima  -  Suppl.  2484 
Pinckn^ya  piibens         -  -  830 

Seriua  iat'tidsL  -         -         -831 

CompdsitcB. 

Staehellna  dikbia            .  -  832 

^4oehaiis  AaUmiiolia         -  .  833 

J^va  frutescens              .  .  834 

Santolina  diamiecyparissus  -  835 

rosmaxinifolia             -  .  836 

Artemisia  ^r6tanuni         -  -  837 

5iHit6mca       ...  933 


1046 
1046 
1046 
1047 
1047 
1048 
2572 
1048 
1049 
1049 
1050 
2572 
1051 
1053 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1056 
1057 
1057 
2572 
1059 
1059 
1060 


106J 
2573 
1062 
1062 


1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1067 
1068 
1069 


Flfora 

Att,  argentea     -        -  «-  839 

frelicbr^sum  friiticans        -      -  840 

congestum  -  -  841 

Cineraria  cnienta  -  -  844 

lanita        -  -  -  848 

^ildlia  -  .844 

omeUoldes      -  -  845, 846 

Oth6nna  Yxrginea  -  -  847 

Osteoq»ennum  pisSfenim   848.  to  850 

Calendula  chrysanthemifDlia      ->  851 

Mutisia  latifolia  -  -  853 

S'6ncbus  irutiedsus  -         -  853 

i4'ster  argopbf  litis         -  -  854 

aeuleatus         ...  355 

dirys6coina  Comauies        -      -  856 

Podanthua  Mi£iqui        -  -  657 

Culcitium  mllcinum         -        -  858 

Z^retbrum/cenicuUoeum-j  «      ^aak 

Eriocephalus  afridbius  Suppl.  5M87 
A'niheaaa  p6iTigens    -  SoppL  S486 

Epacridacece. 

Stenanthdra  pinifolia  Suppl.  2458 
Leucopdgon  albifldrua  -  -  860 
Trochoc^rpa  Zaiirina        -  -  861 

E'pacris  grandifldra      -  -  862 

Anders6nta  sprengel&iclef  -  863 

'Eiricdcea. 

EricB.  retralix 

cindrea 

codonddes 

austrilis 

stricta 

ciliAris 
Gypsocillis  vagans 

multiflora 

c&rnea 
Callista  acuminata 
Ceramia  serpyllifolia 

urceolaris 
D^smia  conf^rta 
j&rica  aggr^ata 
GypsodUlis  intertexta 
P^hysa  physodes 
BUe^rux  eriobides 
Eurylepts  ^Ibens 
Euryst^gia  triceps 
Lopbandra  ciibica 
Lamprotis  calyclna 
Andr6ineda  /x>lifelia 

po\,  angustifolia 
grandiflora 
latifolia 
minima 
Casslope  Aypnoides 

tetragona 
Cas8dndr<»  calyculata 

angustifolia 
2en6bia  speciosa  <• 

specidsa  nltida 


-  864 

-  865 

-  866 

-  -  867 

-  868 

-  869 
.  870 

-  871 

-  872 

-  873 

-  874 

-  881 

-  875 
•   -  876 

-  877 

-  878,  879 

-  880 
>   -  882 

-  883 

-  884 
.  885 

-  889 

-  890 

-  891 
•  892 

-  899 

-  894 

-  895 

-  896 

-  897 

-  898 

-  899 


1D69 
1070 
1070 
1071 
1071 
1071 
1071 
1072 
1072 
1072 
107S 
107S 
107S 
1078 
1073 
1074 
1074 
1074 
2573 
3574 
2573 


2574 
1075 
1075 
1075 
1075 


1079 

1080 

1081 

1081 

1081 

1088 

1082 

1083 

1083 

1089 

1090 

1092 

1090 

1090 

1090 

1091 

1091 

1093 

1093 

1093 

1093 

1106 

1106 

1106 

1106 

1106 

1107 

1107 

llOS 

1108 

1109 

1109 
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Z.  tipeaom  pulverul^ta  -        -  900 

908 
SuppL  2489 

-  901 
903 

Supp].  2490 

-  904 

-  905 
SuppL  2491 

-  906 


Toarg.  rikbrs 

mariiUim 

paoicolAu 
«ft]icif5iiA 


{ 
{ 


multiflora     • 
capreKfoUa 

Iieiic6tboe  axillibrb 
spiDttldfla 
acuminiUi    - 
florib6nda     - 
spie&U 

Fkris  ovatiidlia     - 
jap6iiica    - 

Fbyllddooe  texifolia 
cmpetrif6rmis 

Didbce'ctdpolif&lia 

Arbutus  CTkiedo 
bfbrida 

^ndficfaoe  -j 


eanari^nsis    - 
.^Iretosl^pbylos  ITVa-uni  • 
Fem^ttya  mucronita    - 
Ganlthdn'a  prociiinbeDs  - 

Shaikm 
CUtbra  olniioUa  - 

tomenton 

aibdm 
JRbodod^ndion  p6nticiim 

iD&ximum 

b^bridum 

catawbi^nae 

eauciucum 


-  907 

-  908 
.  908 

-  910 
.  911 

-  912 

-  913 

-  914 

-  915 

-  916 
-  917,918 

-  919 

-  920 
921 

Suppl.  2492,2493 


{ 


{ 


pimeCitum     - 

lerrugineum 

hirsjktum 

lapponicum 

dauricum     - 

camtscbiticum 

Cbanueclsttu 

Hkvuia 

nudiildnim    - 

Goyentcbiiri 

roMA     • 
ealenduljkoeum 
▼iscomim 
hispidum 
Cartonia 
nitidum 
speciosum 
Jihodon 
arbdreum 

altacler^nae    - 
campaonlAtum 
anthoposon 


.  922 

-  923 

-  924 

-  925 

-  926 

-  927 
928,  929 

-  930 

-  931 

-  932 
Suppl.  2494 

-  933 

-  934 
935 

Suppl.  2495 

-  936 

-  937 

-  938 

-  939 

-  940 

-  94L 

-  942 
943 

Suppl.  2496 

-  944 

-  945 

-  946 

-  947 

-  948 
SuppL  2497 

-  949 

-  950 
SuppL  2498 

-  951 

-  952 

-  953 
-   .  954 


Page 
1109 
1110 
2575 
1110 
1110 
2575 
1111 
1112 
2575 
1112 
1112 
1113 
1113 
1114 
1114 
1114 
1115 
1115 
1115 
U16 
1116 
1117 
1117 
1120 
2575 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 
1128 
1128 
1129 
1131 
1134 
2576 
1135 
1136 
1137 
2576 
1137 
1137 
1138 
1138 
1139 
1139 
1140 
1140 
2576 
1141 
1142 
1142 
1143 
1144 
2576 
1144 
1145 
2577 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1148 


Rh,  indicum 

tedifolium 

sin^nse 

Farreres  m 

Kihnia  latif^lia 

angusUfoUa 

glaiica 

bini!kta 
Meozi^SMt  fenruginea 

globuUrifl 

AzJUea  prociimbeiis 


{ 


FlgnuB 

-  955 

-  956 

-  957 

-  958 

-  959 

-  960 

-  961 

-  962 

-  963 
SuppL  2494 

964 


P0 

■{ 


^ SuppL  2500 
Leiopb^Uum  AymifoUiun         -  965 
Zddum  paliistre     - 
latifdlium 
canad^nae    - 
Faccinium  MyrtilluB 
uliginosum 
ten^llum 
stamineum 
dumosum    - 
corjmbdsum 
▼irgiktum 
fuscitum 
mariibium     - 

grwdifldnim   -    [^^^^ 

eloDg&tum 

minutifldrum 

gUbrum 

resinosum 

^rctosUpbylos 

/Midifdliuxn 

ritjs  idc'a 

ftuxifolium 

nitidum 

ovjitum 
Oxjc^cccM  paldstris 

macroc&rpus 

er^tus 
Bry^nthus  Gmillnt 

St^Ilen 

Enkiinthus  quinqueflorua     997,  998 
Cyiilla  racemosa        •     SuppL  2503 

Symplocacece. 

Symplooos  sinica 

Styrdcece, 

Stfnx  officinale 
grandifollum 
laeTigatum 
pulverulentum 

Halesiacees. 

Hal^ia  tetr&ptera 
panriflora 
diptera        -  ^ 

Myrsindcea, 

Mj^nine  africana  -  SuppL  2504 

Afoa^ilBcg  MillencUa    .  SuppL  2505 


-  966 

-  967 

-  968 

-  969 

-  970 

-  971 

-  972 

-  973 
974,  975 

-  976 

-  977 

-  978 
979 

2501 

-  980 

-  981 

-  982 
.  983 
.  984 

985,  986 

SuppL  2502 

.  987 

-  988,  989 

-  990 

-  -  991 

-  992 

-  993 

-  994 

-  995 

-  996 


1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 


1012 
1013 
1014 


1148 
1149 
1149 
1150 
1151 
1152 
1152 
1153 
1153 
2577 
1154 
2577 
1154 
1155 
1155 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 
1160 
1161 
1161 
1161 
1162 
1162 
2577 
1162 
1162 
1162 
1163 
1164 
1164 
2577 
1165 
1165 
1166 
1166 
1168 
1170 
1171 
1171 
1172 
1173 
2577 


-  1007  1186 


1187 
1188 
1189 
1189 


1190 
1191 
1191 


2578 
2578 


clxxiv  LIST   OF   ENOBAyJNGS   OF  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS 


Sapot&ceae. 


Flgon        Paft 


Arghnia  Sider6xylon  -             -  1015 

1192 

Jiim^li*  fyciiJides        |g^ppj    j^J^ 

1193 
2578 

tdnax            ...  1017 

1193 

raUcifdlia        -         Suppl.  2507 

2578 

Oleacede, 

Xigiistruin  vulgire         -  1019>  1090 

1199 

viil.  sempervireiiB              -  1018 

1199 

spicatum        ...  1020 

1201 

likcidiim          -         SuppL  2508 

2579 

floribundtim     -         -  1024 

1202 

Philip  angiudfolui      -        -  1025 

1204 

ang.  rosmariaifolia          -  1026 

1204 

mWm            -                   -  1027 

1204 

latifolia              -                -  1028 

1205 

Chioninthus  yirginica         -     -  1029 

1206 

O^lea  europas^       -        -         -  1031 

1207 

eur.  sativa  longifdlia         -1032 

1207 

ferixigUiea        -  1033 

1208 

americana         -        -       -  1034 

1208 

frjigraiKi          ...  1035 

1208 

cap^nsis      -             Suppl.  2509 

2579 

Notelie'a  figuntriiia           SuppL  2510 

2579 

Syringa  vulgjbris           -             -  1036 

1210 

JodkK'a        -         -  1037    1038 

1210 

p^rsica           ...  1039 

1211 

lacinitUa            -         -  1040 

1211 

rothomag^.nsis         -          -  1041 

1212 

Em^i          .           -          -  1042 

1212 

Fontandsia/^billyTeoldes          -  1043 

1213 

FrkixtiMi  ezclhior           -        -  1044 

1215 

heteroph^Ua         -            -  1050 

1228 

▼ariegata          -        -  1051 

1229 

parviflora        ...  1052 

1230 

oxyc&rpa              -              -  1053 

1230 

lentiscifolia      ...  1054 

1231 

americana            -            -  1055 

1232 

pub^ens       ...  1056 

1234 

«ambucifdlia            -  1057,  1058 

1235 

quadrangulita        -  1059,  1060 

1236 

^K      _         _ 

;uglandi£&lia               1061.  1062  j  }|^^ 

platyc&rpa     .        .  1063,  1064 

1238 

angustifolia         -      Suppl.  2511 

2580 

fentiscifolia       -        Suppl.  2512 

2581 

O'mus  europ«''a      -         -  1065 

1242 

rotundifolia                -  1069 

1244 

americana        -        .  1070 

1244 

floribidnda            -             -  1072 

1245 

Jasminacea, 

/asm)num  friiticans         -        -  1073 

1248 

hikmile              -                -  1074 

1249 

beteropb^llum        -         -  1075 

1249 

revoliktum    -        -           -  1076 

1250 

pubigerum        .        .    ^-  1077 

1250 

officinale        .        .       *.  1078 

1251 

*     Apocyndcece. 

Fincamiiior        -  .  1082,  1083     1255 


rinca  minor   - 
Geh^ium  nltidum 
iVerium  Oleander 


Flgmc 
•  1084 

-  1085 

-  1086 


AsclepiaAkcesd. 

Perlploca  grae^ca    •       -  1087,  1088 
angustifolia 


-  1089 


Bignon\BLCie2t. 

Bigndnia  capreoUu      -  -  1090 

T6eoma  radlcans        -  -  1091 

grandifldra  -  -  1092 

australis        ...  1093 

cap^nsis  -  -  1094 

EccremodLrpus  longifl^nu       -  1095 

Caliimpelis  scabra  -  1096,  1097 


Cobcekciea^. 

Cohoi'a  sciindens 


C^mvcividdceie. 

CbnT6lTulus  Dor^cnium  -  1 100 

C?hednim  -  -  1099 


'Roragindcete. 

Zithosp^rmum  fhiticosum 
f^chium  duidicans 


1101 
1102 


C^r^acese. 

Ehr^tta  serrjkta  -  -  1103 

Solandceie. 


SuppL 


5olanum  Dulcamira 

crispum 

bonari^nse 

Balbistt 

Agdstrinum 
X.f  cium  europae\im 

bdrbanim 

chin^nse    - 

ruth^nicum 

lance(^tum    Suppl. 

turbinitum    -      -I  c       i 

afirum        -  .  1114, 

Grab6w8kta  boerhaaTus/d/ut     - 
Nicottdna  glaiica 
Brugminsia  sangulnea    - 

suav^lens 
C^strum  noctiimum       - 

Pdrqui        >         - 
Vestta  Zycioides    -  .         - 


1104 
1105 
1106 
2514 

-  1107 

-  1108 

-  1109 
-  1110,  nil 

.  1112 

2513.  2516 

1113 


2517 
1115 
1116 
1118 
1117 
1120 
1119 
1122 
1121 


Scropkularidceie, 

B6ddlea  globosa  -  1123,1124 

Hallerta  likcida  -  -  1125 

Crista  lanata  -         -         -  1126 

Calceolaria  intq^ifolia  -  1127,  US8 


p«« 
1256 

1256 

1256 


1257 
1258 


1259 
1260 
1260 
1261 
1261 
1263 
1263 


-  1098     1264 


1964 
1264 


1265 
1265 


1265 


1266 
1268 
1268 
2582 
1269 
1270 
1270 
1271 
1272 
2582 
1272 
2582 
1273 
1274 
1274 
1275 
1275 
1275 
1275 
1275 


1276 
1277 
1277 
1277 


GIVEN   ALONG  WITH   THE   TEXT. 


clxxv 


VerSniea  deeossaU 
Fenst^mon  Seoiileit 


Sahtrija  mont^na 
Thymus  yulgiris 

gnindifldrus 
JSyasopus  officinalis 
2%ikcriaan  frikticans 

Afftnixn    -  - 

iWmis  fhiticosa 

purpikrea    - 
Rosmarinus  officin^is 
Lavandula  Spica 
iSUyia  officinalis 
yar. 

Hablitziana      - 

pomlfera 
Audib^rtia  inciina 
LaT&ndula  dentita 

pinnata 

Ace'^cfaas     - 
FleetHbthus  Iruticdsus 
Sphioele  campanuUta 
^lia  Grahamt 
Prostanthdra  laaiiUithos 


¥\gan 

r^ 

.  1129,  IISO 

1278 

Suppl.  2518 

2582 

-  1131 

1278 

.  11S2 

1278 

SuppL  2515 

2582 

-   -  1133 

1278 

-  1135,  1136 

1279 

.  1134 

1279 

-  1137 

1279 

-  1138 

1279 

-  1139 

1280 

-  1140 

1281 

-  1141 

1282 

-  1142 

1282 

1143 

1283 

-  1144 

1283 

-  1145 

1283 

-  1146 

1283 

-  1147 

1283 

-  1149 

1284 

-  1148 

1284 

-  -  1150 

1284 

-  1151 

1284 

Suppl.  2519 

2583 

Yei'bendceie. 

Fltex  ^gnus  dLstus        -        -1152 
Clerod^dron  in^rme    -  -  1153 

Alo^sia  citrioddra  '    -  -  1154 

Globtdarihcea. 

Globulibia  longifdlia    -  -  1155 

l?lumbc^ind4:ecs^ 

Jlumbj^  eap^nais    -     Suppl.  2520 

Chenopodihcea. 

Choiopodium  fhiticosum  1156,  1157 

^triplex  ^lUimus       -  -1158 

poitulacoldes  -         -  1159 

Diods  Ceratbides        -  -1160 

Vdygondcete. 

Tragopyrum  lanceoUtum        -  1161 

iuxifolium  -  -  1162 

polygamum     -         -         -  1163 

'<4traphAxis  spindsa        -  -  1164 

CaUigonum  Pallasti      -  1165,  1166 

•fijimexsp.  ...  1167 

"Laurhcets. 

Xadnis  Borbonia  -            -  1168 

carolin^Qsis  ->          -  1169 

aggregata  ...  1170 

Benzoin      -  .             -  1171 

Dioapyrus  -         -  1172 

genicuUta  -            -  1173 


Cinnamomum  C&mfhora 


▼erum 


Flgnn 

-  1174 

-  1175 


1285 
1286 
1286 


1287 


2583 


1289 
1290 
1290 
1291 


1293 
1293 
1294 
1294 
1295 
1295 


1299 
1300 
1301 
1303 
1304 
1304 


Protescem. 

Grevlllea  rosmarinifdlia  -  1176 

acuminata      -        .  1177,  1178 

Hakea  pugionifonnis  -  1179 

Bdnksia  latifolia     -         SuppL  2522 

Ttymelhcece. 

2>£phne  Mezireum  -           -  1180 

altfiUca    -        -  .         -  1181 

alpina        -  -          .  1182 

Laur^la  -             .  1183 

p6ntica        -  .           .  1184 

Thymelse^a  -            -  1185 

Tdrton^raira  -  -  1186 
coUina    ...  1187 

neapolitina  -           -  1188 

oleoides        -  .         -  1189 

Gnidium        -  -         -  1190 

Cneonim      -  .      .  1191 

oddra  riibra  .          -  1192 

h^brida        .  .        -  II93 

Dirca  paldstris  -            .  1194 

Santalaceae. 


N^ssa  biflora     - 
villosa 
c&ndlcans 
grandidentiita 

Os;^ii8  iUba  - 


-  1195, 

-  1197, 


1196 

1198 

-   -  1199 

-  1200,  1201 

-  1202 


1305 
1305 


1306 
1306 
1306 
2584 


1308 
1309 
1309 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1311 
1318 
131S 
1318 
1313 
1313 
1314 
1314 
1315 


1317 
1318 
1318 
1319 
1320 


^iueagnhcea. 

^sdgnus  bort^nsis        -         .  1203     1322 

arg^ntea 

aalicifolia 
^pp6phae  rhamnbides 

Mlicifolia     - 
Shepb^dia  arg^ntea 

canadensis 


-  1204  1323 

-  1205  1324 

-  1206  1325 

-  1207  1326 

-  1208  1327 

-  1209  1328 


Aristolochihcece. 

^ristoldchia  slpbo           -          .  12IO  1329 

tomentdsa        -        .       .1211  1329 

^Atphorbxkcesi. 

£upb6rbta  CTbaricias               -  1212  1331 

spinosa    -             -             -  1213  1331 

meUifera        ...  1214  1333 

^xus  sempervirens  nana        -  1215  1333 

baleirica     .             .  1220,  1221  1341 

Plagi&nthus  divariciltus   Suppl  2524  2585 

Ooton  rosmarinifdlia       Suppl.  2523  2585 

Addlia  acidoton          .     Suppl.  2525  2585 

Urtichcea* 

itfdrus  61ba  multica^lis             .  1223  1348 

taUrica          -          -         -  1225  1358 

Maclura  aurantiaca    -  1 226.  to  1 228  -f  3  ^^^ 

Bdrya  acuminata        -            .  1229  1371 


Clxxvi  LIST   OF   ENORAYINOS   OF  BOTANICAL   SPECIBffENS 


XJlmdcea. 

rrimus  camp6strU  parvifoUa  '  - 

cam.  chin^aas 

suberosa 

major  -  -         - 

carpinifolia 

glabra  -  -         - 

americana 

fiilva 

alata        ... 
P14nera  Rich&rdt 

Gmelint     -  - 

Otitis  auatralis 

crassifblla 

orientalis         ... 


Figim       Pags 


Juglanddcea. 


Juglans  regia 

nigra 

cinerea 
Ckrya  oliTseformis 

amara 

aqu4tica 

tomentosa 

&lba 

sulcata    - 


-  1265, 


-  1272.  to 


porcina 

myristicief6rmi8 
Pterocarjra  cauciaica  - 

Salic&cea* 

5&liz  purpiirea            -  -  1294 

daphnoides      -         -  -  1295 

unduUu     -         -  -  1296 

triindra        -           -  -  1297 

amygd&lina           -  -  1298 

pentindra            -  -  1299 

Meyeri^na    ...  ISOO 

liicida          -             -  .  ISOl 

decipiens     -         -  -  1S09 

fiAgilu           -         .  -  ISIO 

Russelliaaa             -  -  1311 

1315 


1230 

1377 

1231 

1377 

1240 

1395 

1241 

1396 

1242 

1397 

1245 

1403 

1246 

1406 

1247 

1408 

1248 

1409 

1440 

1410 

1251 

1413 

1352 

1414 

1254 

1419 

1255 

1420 

1257 

1425 

1260 

1436 

1262 

1439 

1263 

1442 

1264 

1443 

1266 

1444 

1267 

1445 

1269 

1446 

1271 

1449 

1274-r^^*^ 
*^^*  11450 

1275 

1451 

1276 

1452 

^ba 

nigra         "1 

figiistrins  J 

prinbldes 

▼ir^scens 

pedoliris 

rosmarinifdlia 

angustifolia 

Doni^na 

versicolor 

reticulata 

glaiica 

Lapponum 

c&ndidA   - 

incina 

linearis 

Timiniilis 


-  131i> 

SuppL  2527  2588 


{ 


1490 
1495 
1497 
1499 
1501 
1503 
1505 
1506 
1515 
1516 
1518 
1523 
1524 


Suppl. 


1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
3528 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 


1530 
1531 
1533 
1535 
1536 
1540 
2588 
1543 
1544 
1545 
1548 
1548 
1549 
1549 


AL  acuminiLta     - 
Fontederino 
cindrea 
caprea 
cotinifdlia 
rotundata     - 
2aiirina 
"Raneiidna 
^Veigelt^Ma 
nhens 
vacomufolia 
myrtillbides 
Afyninites 
fetuUfolia 
retikaa 
MrpylUfolia 
herbclcea 
poUris    „   - 
hastata 

arbiiscula 
lanilta 
colutebides 
&er6«rt^lia 


-  1330 

-  1831 

-  1332 
1333.  to  1335 

-  1336 

-  1337 

-  1338 

-  1339 

-  1340 

-  1341 

-  1342 
.  1343 

-  1344 

-  1345 

-  1346 

-  1347,  1348 

-  1349 

-  1350,  1351 

-  1352 

-  1353 

-  1354 
SuppL  2529 

-  1355 


Ptfi 
1554 

1556 
1558 
1562 
1566 
1572 
1578 
1579 
1582 
1582 
1585 
1587 
1588 
1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1592 
1598 
1594 
2588 
1595 


Lemvet  ofSakx, 
purpurea 
H^x        - 
Lambertiofia 
mqn^ndra 
Forbyc^aa 
rikbra 

vir^scens        .         .         . 
Humboldttaiia     - 
BonplandJ^Mt 
Lyonta        -         - 
HoustonM^aa 
virgi^ta 
undulata 

lanceolata       .         .         . 
triandra         .         .  . 

Hofimanntdaa 
Villarsi^iia      .        .         . 
amygdiUna 

mont&na        .        .         . 
yitelUna  .  -  . 

annularis  -         -       - 

babyl6nica 

petioUris        .         .         . 
oonf^rmis 
oiolaoea        -        - 
prs^cox 

fHigilia        -  -         - 

Russellt^iia 
decipiens 
monspdi^nsis 
tetrasp4rma 

liicida        -  -  - 

Meyert^na 

pentindra       .         .        . 
hastata        -         - 
malifolia        .         .         . 
nigricans     -        - 


-1G03 


1604 


1605 


1606 


1607 


1608 


^609 


1610 


1611 


GIVEN   ALONG  WITH   THE   TEXT. 
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5ftL  Mcolor 
pitens 
prmoldea 
Willdenovubia 
cfispa 

Pontederiaa 
nitens 
Barrertofia 
/>hylicifolU 
Duv2l\ubia 
Wulfenuhia 
t^tnpla 
tenuifolia 
Weigelt^jM 
Croweana 
nmifiisca 
floiibdnda 
"Dickaonutna 
jmxnifdlia 
vacciniifdlta 
Tenulosa 
earinAta 
Afyrainites 
prociimbeiis 
herbacea 
pol^ris 
Kitaibe1»aaa 
aerpyllifofia 
mjrrtilloides 
Tedculita    - 
gla6ca 
€UeegiiiiolM 
arenaria 
lanata 
Stuam'^aa 
Lappdnum 


protecr^oUa 

alatembides 

▼crsioolor 

arg^ntea 

ioeub&cea 

adac^ndens 

parrifolia 

proBtr&ta 

f&aca 

ripens 

Dontdaa 

arbiiscula 

roamarioifolia 

deeumbens 

lineikria 

incjuia 

e^dida 

Tilldsa 

subalpina     • 

fvfl^xa 

pennsyWinica 

p&llida 

petrae^a 

Sehleiebertdaa 


rigiiTC     Page 
881 

39  ]>16I2 

40j 

41 


42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

641 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

761 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 


1613 


1614 


H615 


1616 


1617 


>-1618 


1619 


1690 


Sal  str^pida 

^ 

Flgnn 
1001 

1 

86rdida 

. 

101  1 

rivuliris 

. 

102  J-1621 

australis 

. 

103 

rotundata 

. 

104^ 

dura 

m 

105  ■ 

firma 

^ 

106     , ^rt« 

Anaonidaa 

. 

107    '^^22 

atroYirens 

. 

108 

AndenoDidiia 

„ 

109' 

Forstendna 

. 

110 

nip^stris 

. 

111  >1623 

coriacea  - 

. 

112 

Mrta 

. 

II3J 

ootinifdlia 

. 

1141 

crawifdiia 

„ 

115  1  ,^^. 

laeidstris 

. 

116  r^^* 

Taud^nsis 

. 

117 

latifolia        .        . 

. 

118" 

gruoph^tla 

. 

119 

1625 

incan^scens 

m 

120 

sphacelata 

- 

121 

eaprea      -            -  . 

- 

122" 

panndsa 

- 

123 

aurita 

. 

124 

^1626 

cin^rea 

. 

125 

oleifdlia 

. 

126 

aquitica 

- 

1271 

femiginea 

- 

{1I-.687 

germinata 

- 

macrostipulioea 

- 

130 

acuminata 

. 

isr 

V  ^«^A 

stipuliris 

. 

132 

.  1628 

Timinalifl 

. 

133' 

Smithfdna 

. 

134 

Micheltdna 

_ 

135 

>1629 

41ba 

. 

136 

casrulea 

• 

137 

arbiiflcula    - 

. 

138* 

retusa 

• 

139 

herherifdlui 

«• 

140 

ligida 

. 

141 

cordata 

. 

142 

cordifolia 

. 

143 

obovata 

. 

144 

M  ub  lenbeigt'daa 

- 

145 

^1630 

legyptiaca 

- 

146 

discolor 

• 

147 

faleata     - 

_ 

148 

alpina 

. 

149 

trlstis 

_ 

150 

U\a.{irri 

m 

151 

nigra 

m 

152  J 

Populua  41ba 

~ 

1507     1689 

can^sceiu 

- 

1508     1641 

tr^mula 

. 

1509     1647 

tr^pida 

. 

1510     1650 

grandidentata 

- 

1511      1650 

grs'ca 

- 

1512     1651 

nigra 

. 

1513     1653 

. 

1515     1656 

5etulcfo1ia 

• 

1516 

1657 

clsUCviii        LIST  OF  ENGRAVlNOfr  OV  BOTANICAL   SPECIMENS 


P6p.  monHifera 
filstigiato 
a&gulata 
hetofoph^Ua 

balsBxiiifen 


cindicans 


-  1£17  1657 

-  1530  1661 

-  15S3  1671 

-  15S4  1672 

{1535,  1536  1674 

SuppL  8530  2589 

-  1587  1676 


Betuldcea. 


AlnuM  glutinoca 

laciniata 

ozyacanthcfdlia 
ixtcana  .         .         . 

semilata 
oordifolla 

▼iridis  .         .  - 

aeuminata       -         Suppl. 

eastanesfolia        -  Suppl. 

i76tula  41ba        -  -        - 

pub^soens 

p6iitica 
daorica        .  .  - 

fruCicosa 

p^mila  .        .        . 

n&na        .  .  . 

j9^piilifolia      .         -         . 
papyracea 


1540  1677 

153d  1678 

1539  1679 

1543  1687 

1544  1688 

1545  1689 

1546  1690 

2531  2589 

2532  2589 

1547  1691 

1548  1691 

1549  1692 

1556  1704 

1557  1705 

1558  1706 

1559  1706 

1560  1707 

1561  1709 


nigtti 

etc^lsa 
]^€a 


-  1562, 

-  1564, 


1563 


ri710 
tl711 


1565  1712 

1566  1713 


Coryldcea. 

Qu6rcu8  pedunculata  - 

pcd.  heterophylla  1569*  to 

sessiliflora 

pub^sceos 

nessilifldra  rar.   -  1574.  to 

pfdunoulata 

aessilifldra 

pyreniUca         ... 

apennina 

^'sculus    -         -  1699.  to 

C%iTu  and  van.     1702.  to 

p^ndula 
austriaca 
cana  m^or 

fulham^itfis 


t567 
^^^ni73 


1579 


11 


1731 
733 
734 

1572  "l736 

1573  1737 
738 
739 

1583  '1743 

1584  1743 

1696  1843 

1697  1844 
1701  1845 

1846 
1847 

1707  '1848 

1708  1848 

1709  1849 
j^j^/1850 


1706 


{ 


11851 


-  1710, 

laciniata      -     SuppL  2534  2591 

LuQombe^iia  -  1714  1854 

erispa      -    1715,  1717c  1856 

dentaU  -  1716  1856 

suberdsa  -  1717a  1857 

incisa        .        .  171 7&  1857 

heteroph^Ua       -  1719  1859 


Qu.  uCTgilops 

Aeems  of  American  Oaks 

tikOL  -  -  I72S, 

rep^nda 

■quamosa 
oliTaefSrmis 

macToc&rpa     ... 
obtnsiloba 

lyrata  -  -  1783, 

JPrlaus  paliistxis 

montioola 

acuminata    - 

pumila  ^        -  - 

tomentosa     - 

rillnm        -         -  1740.  to 

ooceinea  -  -  1746.  to 
ambigua  ... 
fidcata        -  -  1750, 

tinctdria  -  1753.  to 

piliistris  -  1758.  to 

Catfltbe't  -         -  1762, 

nigra  -            -  1764, 

aqu^ica  -         -  1767, 

tlicifdiia  -        -  1770, 

mi^llos 

ftniri^Dlia        .  .        • 

b^brida 

imbricaria    -  -  1777, 

/lea 

JEtoO^fo       -  .  1783.  to 

gramdntia     -  -    1787, 

ooccifera     -  -  1789.  to 

pse^do-ooodfera 

5tiber        -  .  1795.  to 

PModo-iS^bec 

Tirens           -  .  1802, 

lanita         ... 
annulata  ... 

Tdrneri  .  1806.  to 

bfbrida  nana     -   1810.  to 

Fontandtti 

australis         ... 

Co6kn       . 

.^nea        -  .        . 

lusitinica 

prtudnti        -  .         . 

infectdria       -        -  1819, 

libani 

caBtanesfolia 


726 


{ 


744 


757 


760 


721  ISftfi 

722  1863 
1864 
1866 

724  1865 

725  1865 

780  1869 

781  1870 

782  1870 
734  1781 

785  1873 

786  1874 

787  1875 

788  1875 

789  1876 
1877 

878 

748  1880 

749  1882 
751  1888 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
768  1889 
890 
1891 
768  1892 
M**f  I  1894 
^^1895 

774  1896 
776  1897 

775  1897 
1898 

899 

781  '1900 

905 

1906 

788  1907 

908 

909 

794  '1911 

1912 

1913 

801  1917 

1918 

919 

804  '1921 

805  1922 
923 

1924 
812  1924 


786 


792 


798 


?\ii 

1 

II 


809 


813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
820 
826 
827 


1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1932 
1938 


GIVEN    ALONO   WITH   THE   TEXT. 


dxxix 


Oaks  not  yei  introduced, 


Qp.  spiejit*    - 

gTMKiUdliA 

▼elfUioa 
Umelldfla 


prumosa 
•pgustata 

pyiku 

Aegans 


.  1833, 


-  1837, 


l^jib^mnui 


-  1841, 


JkpbooildM 
pUityoi&rpa 

indute 

jtuxfoinaU 


-zalap^nds 


obtusala 
paodurmtft 


-  18^ 


laiiirina 

flider6xjU 

mexicana 


an^^vBtamia 
laneeolata 
TetkvliCa    - 
c^ytophjiUa 
fmlcb^lU     - 

slipuliris    - 

craanBlia 

wnbigna 


oonfertifBlia 

tridem        -  -         - 

aeutifolia  .        -      - 

.FlgnssylWitica  heterophylla  j 

•    sylr.  cristdta 

lerrugfaiea       -        -        - 
earolinuLna    - 
ladaiia 
obliqna        -        - 
tauloidei    •  -        - 

Dombdyt        .        -        - 
ddbia        -  .-  - 

Gntiiiea  pftmila   -        -  1927, 


lea. 

Fipm 

P>g« 

18S8 

1933 

1829 

1934 

1890 

1934 

1831 

1935 

1«32 

1935 

1834 

1936 

1835 

1937 

1836 

1937 

1SS8 

1937 

1839 

1938 

U40 

1938 

1842 

1938 

1843| 

1938 
1939 

1M4 

1939 

1845 

1939 

1846 

1989 

1847 

1940 

1848 

1940 

1849 

1940 

1850 

1941 

1851 

1941 

1852 

1941 

i85S 

1941 

1854 

1942 

1856 

1942 

1857 

1943 

1858 

1943 

1860 

1943 

1861 

1944 

8869 

1944 

1859 

1943 

1863 

1944 

1065 

1945 

1864 

1945 

1866 

1945 

1867 

1945 

1868 

1946 

1869 

1946 

1870 

1946 

1871 

1946 

1872 

1947 

1873 

•1947 

1874 

1947 

1875  \ 

1876  J 

1952 

1877 

1952 

1-917 

1961 

1915 

1980 

1916 

1980 

1919 

1982 

1920 

1982 

1921 

1983 

1922 

1983 

1928 

2002 

1999 

9008 

CIm.  TvmffArntt 

ngnra 

-  1^30 

^S& 

arg^ten 

-  1^31 

2004 

jav4nica 

-  1932 

2004 

•O&rpinus  amaric^pn 

-  1986 

2013 

orientalis 

-  1937 

2014 

timinaa 

-  1938 

2014 

OWya  Yulgaris 

-  1939 

2015 

...                    r               1940 

2016 
2595 

Callus  i^v^aaa 

-  1941 

2017 

A'v,  tubuldsa 

-  1942 

2018 

«rispa 

-  1943 

2018 

Cbliinia 

-  1948 

2029 

aTDOTcsocni 

-  1949 

2029 

(Brox        -        -        - 

-  1950 

2031 

eimyfl,  amptica  -  -  1951     2032 


PUUaniu  orientalis    -  1952 


.  to  1954|; 


2033 

2035 

opeidentaiis  .  -  1959^2043 

^alsamaceiS, 


Liquidimbar  Styraciflua  -  1961 

UDb^rbe     -  -  1963,  1964 

Altingca      -        -  -  1965 

Myricdceie. 

Myrlea  Gdle  -        -  1966, 1967 

ceHfers  latilBlia    -  ^  1968 

F^jfa        '         -  -  1969 

apathulata    ...  1970 

Comptdnia  ospleoifdUa  -  1971 

6netiU:eae. 

i^'pbedra  difltiUsbya        -1973,1974 

moBOStichya  -  1975,  1976 

altlanna        .  1977,  1978,  1979 

_    .  V  f  1980 

ameneana         -  |  g^p^^  ^^^ 

Taxdcea, 

Tkxvu  baccata  fiutigiata  -  1981 

SatisbanaadiantiidKa    -  1982,1983 

Podoc&rpus  latifoliua        -      -  1995 

chUinus      -  -  -  1996 

elongatuB        ...  1997 

eoriaoeus    >         .  -  1998 

faxifolius         -        -  1999,  2000 

Dacr^diiun  eupr^flauuim  *  9001 

PbyO^cladis  rhomboidilis  2002,  2003 

Conifene. 

r2043 


9049 
2054 
2054 


f2056 
12057 
2057 
2059 
2059 
2060 


2063 
2064 
2064 
2065 
2597 


9066 
2095 
2100 
2101 
2101 
2101 
2101 
2102 
2102 


PmuB  sylT^stris 

syl.  uncinata 
punSlio    - 


.  J    ^ 

1  2046 

[2048 
.  2047 

{2057,    9058 
9069 
X  9 


9153 
to 
2155 
2160 
2157 
2186 
9189 


clxxx 


»l^ 


BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS   IN   TEXT 


Al  pum.  Aft^Awf         -  2059,  2060    2187 

-  2064.  to  2066  * 


Banksiona 

inops 

mitis 
pdngeDB 

Laricio 

austriaca 

PallAS»aiM 

pyrenJdca 
reuudsa 


-  2068.  to  2070 

.  2072.  to  2076 

-  2077.  to  2079 

.  2081.  to  2084 
-  2085 


-  209a  to  2093 


-  2094.  to  2096 


canadensis  bifolia       2098,  2099     2213 

{2214 
2215 
2218 
LetaonidMUS  -  2102,  2103  2216 
minor  -  -  2104     2217 

'2225 
Pinea  -  2106,  2107.  2109'{    to 

2227 
'2231 

to 
2233 
brutia    -  -  2114.  to  2116  ^2235 

sp.  from  Nepal         -         -2117     2236 

2237 


balep^nsis 


.  2110.  to  2113- 


TaTdA       . 
ligida 
serotina 
variibilis 
ponderdsa^ 


-  2118.  to  2121 
.  2123.  to  2126 

-  2127.  to  2130 


2238 
2239 
2241 
2242 
\2243 
2131  2242 


2132.  to  2135 


Arceutbdbium  Ox^cedri 
Pinus  Sabinidna 


Co61tert 

loDgifolia 

Gerardu^ 

austrelis 

canari^nas 

sinensis 
iRsignis 
Teocdte 
p&tula 


\Suppl.  2540  2599 

r2244 

\2245 

-  2137  2246 

{2247 
to 
2249 

-2144.  to  2146  {11^ 
.2148.  to  2151 1^1^^ 

-2153  to  2155^  ^^^1 

2256 

to 
2258 
2261 
2263 

-  2167.  to  2169  2264 
-2170,  2172  2265 

-  2073,«2074     2266 

-  2175,  9176     2267 


-  2156.  to  2159- 

-  2162.  to  2165 


Phi.  LlaTedna 

muricita 
tuberculata 
radiata 
oocidentilia 

MonteiiinMe 

leioph^lla 

GSmbra 

i^trdbus 

exo61sa 

Lamberttdaa 

montSoola 

cont6rta     - 
utfl>ies  exc^ba 
exc^lsa  nigra 
ilba 
nigra 
rubra 
Smithu2iia 

Douglastt 

Menzidsti 

dumdsa 

oephal6nica 

Picea  pectinata 

balsamf 

Frasert 
gr&ndis 
am&bilis 
n6bilis 

Webbtdaa 

Pindrow 

bracteata 

religidsa 

/.arix  europae'^a 
Cddrus  libani 


-  2177.  to  2179 


{ 


-  2184,  2185 


2267 
2268 

2180  2269 

2181  2270 

2182  2271 

2183  2272 
2272 
2273 

2186  2974 
2974 


{: 


-  9188.  to  2191* 


-  2193,  2195 


-  2197, 

-  2203, 

-  2208, 

-  2210, 


2200 


2209 


{: 


-  2230,  2231 


-  2233, 

-  2235, 

-  2337.  2338 

-  224a  to  2242 

-  2243, 

-  2245, 

-  2247, 

-  2249, 

-  2251,  2252 


-  2254,  2255 


{ 


SuppL 


to 

2277 

2980 

2281 

2286 

9987 

9988 
2206 1 2  j^ 

9991 
9999 

2211  2999 

2212  2293 

2213  2994 
2224  231 1 
9225  2312 

2228  231 6 

2229  2317 
2319 
2320 

2232  2321 
2234  2395 
2236  2326 
2SS0 
2331 
2339 
2340 
2244  2340 
2246  2341 
2248  2349 
2250  2343 
2344 
2345 
2346 
2347 

2256  2348 

2257  2349 
2543  2609 
9258  2353 
2267     2403 

2428 


I 


Deoddra        -  2283,  2284.  2286 


Arauciria  imbric&ta  -  2286.  to  2292  • 


brasiliana 


-  2294.  to  2296 


exc^lsa       -         -  2297.  to 

Cunninghamu       {gu^L 
Cimninghamui  sinensis      2306, 


to 
24SO 
2433 

to 
2435 
2439 
2440 

2301 1 2^^ 
^'*"*\2449 

9304  2444 

2545  2604 

2307  2446 


LIST   OF   FUNGI,   LICHENS,    MOSSES,    ETC. 


clxxxi 


D&mmttra  orientalu 

-  2308, 

aiistralis 

-  2310, 

Thi\ja  occidentalis 
orientalis 

- 

tfupressoides 

p^udula      .             .  2317, 
C&llitria  quadriv&lTis 
Cbpr^ssus  sempeirbrens 

Ayoides        ^        - 

lusitiinica        ^        .         . 

torulosa     - 

2329.  to 

p^dula     - 

2332.  to 

Tazddium  distiehum 

. 

dlat.  nutans 

m 

sempemrens 

-  2340, 

/iinlpenis  commiinifl') 
and  Varieties  J 

2343.  to 

Ox^oednis 
macroc&rpa 
dmpacea   - 

-  2351, 
2354.  to 

viiginiina 
bermudiana 

- 

Figure 
2309 


2311 


Pag* 

2447 


Sabina  and  Varsi  2359.  to 

daurica         -  -  2364, 

phoenicea 


2448 
2448 
2449 
2312     2455 

2315  2459 

2316  2460 

2318  2461 

2319  2463 

2320  2465 

2327  2475 

2328  2478 
2331  2479 

{2479 
to 
2480 
2335  2481 
2338  2482 
2341  2487 
("2489 
2349 K  to 
1,2491 

2352  2494 

2353  2494 

2356  2495 

2357  2496 

2358  2498 
2499 
2500 

2365  2501 

2366  2502 


2363 


{ 


FIgnn 

.Zt. 

/un.  I^cia 

.2367,  2368 1^^ 

thurifera 

-  2369 

2503 

eic61sa 

-  2370 

2504 

rec6rva 

-  2371 

2504 

chin^nsis 

.  2372,  2373 

2505 

Smlthn 

-  2374 

2505 

fmpetrum  nigrum 
rubrum 

-  2375,  2376 

-  2377,  2378 

2507 
24108 

Ceratiola  eriebides 

-  2379,  2380 

2509 

iShiUax  6spera 
ezc^lsa 

-  2381 
.  2382 

2510 
2511 

rubens 

-  2383 

2511 

hastata  lanoeolata 

-  2384 
.  2385 

2512 
2512 

quadrangularis 
JR4scu9  aculeatus 

-  2386 

-  2387 

2514 
2518 

^        hypophyllum 
racemosus 

-  2388 
.  2389,  2390 

2519 
2520 

Y(Leea  gloridsa 
8up6rba 
aloifdlia  - 

-  2391 

-  2392 

-  2393 

2522 
2523 
2523 

dracdnis 

-  2395 

2525 

stilcta 

-  2396 

2526 

filamentosa 

-  2397 

2526 

angustifolia 
fl6a:ida    - 

-  2398 

-  2399 

2526 
2527 

glauc^acens 
Fourcroya  longaeVa 
Litts^a  gemmifldra 
Agave  americana 
Chamae^rops  humilis  - 

-  2400 

-  2401 

-  2403 
SuppL  2546 

-  2404 

2527 
2527 
2529 
2606 
2530 

LIST  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS,  MOSSES,  &c. 


iEddium  flni 

-  2031 

2148 

Bulgaria  sarcbides 

-  1681 

1835 

BerUridU      - 

-       47 

303 

Canthar^Uus  dbarius 

-  2037 

2149 

ilg£ricus  ondrosaceus 

.  1690 

1837 

Cratdrium  leucoc^phalum 

.  1898 

1974 

oatreatus 

-  1667 

1833 

Cenangium  gu^rcinum 

-  1682 

1835 

campan^Ua 

.  2019 

2146 

Dacrymyces  stelUtus 

-  2024 

2148 

delicidsus 

-  2034 

2149 

Dtedilea  fretiilina 

-  1553 

1703 

dlr^inus 

-  1665 

1833 

gibbdsa 

.  1886 

1973 

fliocidus 

.  2021 

2147 

9u6rcina 

.  1668 

1833 

hypotb^us 

-  2032 

2149 

Ditiola  radicata 

-  2023 

2147 

lepideus 

-  2020 

2147 

Exidia  auricula  Juda 

-  1686 

1835 

maculatus 

-  2036 

2149 

glanduldsa 

-  1687 

1835 

mastrucatus 

-  1882 

1971 

Fistulina  hep&tica 

-  1674 

1834 

miicidus 

-  1883 

1971 

Geogl6ssum  cucuUatum 

-  2039 

2149 

mu]tif6nnis 

-  2033 

2149 

▼iride 

.  1899 

1974 

muscarius    - 

-  1555 

1704 

Hielv^lla  escul^nta 

.  1904 

1975 

palmitus 

-  1666 

1833 

pileus     - 

-  1887 

1973 

pblebophorus 

-  1885 

1973 

^ydnum  aurisdUpium 

-  2030 

2148 

rdtilans 

.  2018 

2146 

eorallbides 

-  1889 

1973 

spinipes 

.  2028 

2148 

^rinioeus 

-  1675 

1834 

strobilinus 

.  2029 

2148 

imbricatum 

-  2035 

2149 

^oUtus  edMis 

-  1689 

1836 

fZypnum  cupressiforme 

-  1658 

1831 

imbricatus 

-  1888 

1973 

dentiouUtum 

-  1656 

1831 

Teli^tlnus 

-  1670 

1833 

Uyst^rium  rugosum 

-  1897 

1974 

clxxxii 


LIST  OF   INSECTS. 


Lecidea  e6m9% 
JAtkoa  complanata 
Lophium  datum 

mytiliBum 
Xicben  pulmonarius    • 

aitietilatiu 
MorchdUa  escul^nta 

p4tulft 
Kidularia  emdbulum 
Op^grapba  vendsa 
jBeztza  actcularis 

srnginoaa 

aur&ntia 

fructi^na 

meUbtoma 

pol3rni6rpha 
Phaeidium  coronatam 
Polyporufl  Ibmentaiius 

igniarius 

squamdsiu 

yenioolor 

deformed  ap* 
Pueeinic  ^6xi 


1664 
.1657 
S027 
0036 
1659 
S5SS 
1902 
190S 
9035 
1906 
1679 
1S91 
167D 
1900 
1690 
1680 
1693 
1673 
1671 
1669 
1554 
1'67S 
1319 


1833 
18S1 
2148 
2148 
1832 
2590 
1974 
1975 
2148 
1976 
1834 
1973 
183f 
1974 
1973 
1834 
1837 
1834 
1834 
1838 
1703 
1834 
1340 


Rfauepdgon  iUbiu 
Scleroderma  cltrinum 
Selerotium  fu6rcinum 
SpatbuliLria  flavida 
Spb«^ria  agaricifSrmis 

alut^oea 

de6ata 

diaoifSrmis 

fragi£&rmif 

Ansa     - 
Spilonia  ftifigindtam 
ScfoU  scrobicnlato 
SdotisradUta 
Sdlbum  turbinjltam 
Thel%}honi  Iwrsj^ta 

laciniata 

^4retaa 

sangwnoienta 
TVem6Ua  ntum^scem 

mesent^rica 
T^&ber  oibarium 
Vtmea  plicata    - 
Verrue  ria  aoal^pts    - 


1905 

1976 

1688 

1836 

1691 

1897 

2040 

3149 

9042 

8149 

9041 

2149 

1896 

1973 

1«94 

1973 

1698 

1973 

1895 

1974 

1«63 

1833 

1660 

1833 

1693 

1835 

1896 

1974 

1«77 

1834 

3038 

2149 

167« 

1894 

3038 

2147 

1685 

1835 

1684 

1835 

1901 

1974 

1661 

1833 

1663 

1833 

LIST  OF  INSECTS. 


Acherdntia  A'tropot 

Balaninus  niicum 

^6mbyx  mdri         -         -        - 

Callidium  flezudsum     - 

C&ntharis  Tesicatdria 

Catocala  elocata 

Ceriira  ftircula        ... 

Cl^tus  y^rletis 

C688U8  Lignip^rda 

Jaws  of  the  Larva  of  C6miu1 

Lignip4rda  -         -     J 

C^nips  giUls  tinctorue 
Galls  of  Cynips  g&lUe  tinctorue 
Dead  Sea  Apples  -  1823, 

Cynips  producing  Dead   Seaf 

Apples  -  -  L 

Galls  of  Dipl6lepis  umbriculus 
2)6reus  parallelopipedus 

Little  Grey  Ermine  Moth       -j 

Sootob  Pine  shoots  perforated  f 
by  Hyliirgus  pinip^rda    -    \ 
Larv»  of  Li^ybird  and  Sfrpfaus 
Lim^zylon  nasale 
Xue^us  Cirrus 
Megaehile  oentuncularis 
Nitidula  grlsea        ... 
Noctua  hastullfera 

Oak  Galls  and  Apples  1649.  to 

Oak  Spangles         ... 
Pspilio  Favdniuf 
Apllio  Ilidneu« 
Jhals'na  41bifirona 


1081 
1947 
1224 
1268 
1047 
1293 
1518 
1541 
1233 


1253 
2028 
1356 
1446 
1224 
1484 
1659 
1680 
1386 


1234  1387 

1822  1929 

1821  1929 

1824  1931 

1835  1988 

1697  1843 
635   886 

2463  2564 

2464  2565 

3013  2143 

547  811 
1646  1818 
1645  1816 

548  818 
1289  1480 
1544  1688 

{1824 
to 
1826 

1652  1827 

1745  1879 

2521  2584 

1728  1868 


Ph.  Auroio        *        •  • 

16na       .... 

lucida  .  .  - 

ne6gama 

nedstria        ... 

Polyphdmus 

stigma 

tesselaris  ... 

Fir  Cone  attacked  byPhalsNia  1 
Tinea         *  .        .       J 

Fir  Bud  attacked  by  Eudorea  1 
reflinea        .  .  J 

Trees  attacked  by  Piaiodes  plni  1 
and  P.  notatus  -         J 

5'carab8e^ls  Jlfelol6ntha 
Sc61ytus  destriictor 
^ilpba  gilsea 
Sinod^ndron  cylindrieum 
5]phin«  ooniferarum 

drupiferarum 


J 


-  1079, 


JugUndia        ... 
Iig6stri 
Rayagesof  T6mieusclialc6gnu  "l 

phus  -  -  -  J 

Ravages  of  T6micus  typ6gni-  \ 

phus  -  "        -  J 

T^rtrix  viridina 
Trochllium  crabronifiSrme 
LarvsB  of  Trochllium  erabroni-  \ 
♦    fiSrme        -  .  .  / 

Zeuzdra  ae'sculi      ... 
Section  of  a  Pear  T^ee  per-l 

ibrated  by  Zeuzdra  s'souli    J 


1789 

1868 

1962 

9053 

1766 

1891 

1261 

1438 

1769 

1893 

2535 

2591 

1752 

1884 

1918 

1981 

2016 

2145 

3017 

2146 

8018 

2141 

1648 

188S 

1835 

1387 

1288 

1479 

1048 

1289 

3161 

2260 

1853 

1418 

1080 

ri258 
1253 

1370 

1447 

1081 

1801 

d015 

8144 

8014 

814S 

1647 

1818 

1290 

1481 

1296 

148a 

636 

887 

637 

887 
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LIST  OF  DIAGRAMS,  &c. 


EflRset  of  the  S«lb-9reeie  on 

theOmk      ... 
Panllelognun     for      drawing 

Xraes        -        •         -        - 
Toudioftbe  Oak 
Touch  of  the   I^eaTes  of  the 

wUd  Pear 
Outline  of  an  entire  Tree,  a 

jovng  Oak 
Outline  of  a  jroung  IVee  of  the 

Biid-Cherry 
Details  of  leafing,  the  Oak 
Detaib  of  leaftng^  the  Bird-  *! 

Cherry  -        •  -I 

Chinen  Charaetert  ngnifying 

**  Houtan  **  -  - 

Mode  of  pmtaeling  Magndlia 

gfwidiiloia        .         -         • 
Cotyledona  of  i^eer   Pieikdo-T,,^ 

JUtantis         -         .  ./"" 

Mode  of  planting  Robi-1  111 

nia  Uqmki  -     /  Soppl.  S439 

Dengns  for  a  Roeannni^  l_ 

(.  Soppl.  S461 
Arch  for  training  Roees  -  -  528 
TreUit  for  ditto  •  -  5S9.  to  531 
Sl»d«ds  for  training  J  532^  ^g 

Roees  on  Walls  537 


1  195 

S  905 

$  fi08 

4  808 


90 


33 


-  598.  to  54S 


Budfing 

Pramng  Roees  -  -  543.  to  545 
Training  standard  Roses  -  -  546 
Germination  of  the  Mistletoe  -  772 
HoneysudLle,  arehiteetural  ov'-livg^ 

'  '886 
to 
888 
Brisk  and  THe  Drains  -  999.  to  1001 

1002 


{ 


PIsas  for  EffioetanWyOr  Heath- 


-{ 


209 

210 
210 
210 

252 

266 

415 

416 
2552 
795 
796 
2561 
797 
798 

799 

800 
802 
805 
807 
809 
1024 

1043 

1096 

to 

1099 
1175 
1178 

to 

1185 
1222 


Doigns  for   Ericacetumsi  or  I    ^ 
American  Gfoiinds  -    [,oo6 

Spraj  of  the  Ash        -  -  1046 

Grafting  O'mus  amencina      -  1071     1245 

French  Parterres  .  1216,  1217|{||g 

Spray  of  the  Elm        -  -1232     1382 

ElmsinjurBdbySc61y-  \.^^  loq^/l^®^ 

tus  destriictor  -  J        ^  1 1389 

Birds  (Tltiiioiise)oB the  Walnut  1256     1424 

Bud£ng  tfia  Wahrat      -  1258,  125d|  J^g^ 


Baskct-making    •      -  1277.  to  1285 

Fences  of  Willow  -  1286,  1287 

Willow  pierced  by  Tro-T, 
chUium  crabronif6rme  J  *^^*»  **^^ 


{ 


Huts  of  Birch  Bark  in  Lapland  1552 
Oak  Trees  with  inoscu- j  ^^^^^  j^^^ 


lated  Trunks 


( 


1799     1915 


958 


Spray  of  the  Oak       -  1637.  to  1641 

Touch  of  the  Oak,  by  Strutt  -  1642 
Barnacles  on  the  Oak   1653.  to  1655 1 

Barnacles  attached  to  a  Piece  1  ^ . . 

of  Spruce  Fir         -         -   J 
Branching  of  Turkey  Oak      -  1720 
Acorns  of  different  Species  <^\i  »*m 

American  Oaks        -        -  J 
Axe  for  detaching  Cork  fromi 

the  Trunk  of  the  Cork  Tree  J 
Spray  of  the  Beech         -  1879,  1880 

{1881 
1884 
1908 
Rustic  Garden  Seat  of  Hazel  1 ,  ^^^ 

Rods       -       -     .  r^^ 

Rustic  Flower-Basket  of  Hazdl  ,^. 

Rods  .  -         -J'^^ 

Rustic  Arbour  of  Hasel  Rods  -  1946 
Plane   Tree  Lea^  and   Mapl  . 

of  the  Morea  -        -        -  J 
Log  House  of  Pine  Trunks    -  2006 
American  Worm  Fence  •  2007 

Swedish  Wooden  Fence  -  2008 

Grafting  the  ^bi^tins   -  2009,  2010 1 

Skeleton  of  a  Scotch  Pine  atl  ^j^^ 

Gordon  Castle         -        -  J^^^ 
Mode  of    cutting    out"| 

Deab  from  theTrunks  1 2053, 2054 

of  Pine  and  Fir  Trees  J 
Section  of  Larch  Board,  hav- 

ing  a  Branch  with  the  Bark  V  2265 

on  embedded  in  it        -    - 
Sections  of  Larch  affected  by 

Rot  ... 

Frame  and   Cover    fori 

protecting  Half-hardy  \  2405, 2406 

Plants  -  -  J 

Ground  Plan  of  an  Espalier  1 

for  training  the  Locust    -  J 
Black  MulbCTry  at  Canterbury   2526 
Design  for  a  Labyrinth  -        -  2538 


1473 

to 
1475 
1476 

1482 

1698 

1780 

1794 

to 
1796 
1796 
1829 
1830 

2600 

1859 

1863 


2266 


1967 
1971 
1972 
1977 

2023 

2024 

2025 

2038 

2123 
2123 
2124 
2130 
2131 

2162 
2170 


2380 
2386 
2531 


2439  2552 

2586 
2599 
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FOR  GENERIC  AND  SPECIHC  NAMf  S,  &c 


A.etS. 

Abb.  et  SmUh 

Abbott, 
Abet. 

Aeh. 

AdLMick.      - 

Adant. 

A.DeC 

Afxa. 

Ak. 

Alb.  et  Sckw. 

AIL        I 

AUioni.S 
Alpin. 

Anders.     1   - 
Anderson,  y 

Andr.        1     - 
Andrews.  } 

Audib.      7     - 
AudibeH.S 

AfUtm. 


Bab. 

Backhouse, 

Balb.  7 
BaUds.  S 
Banister. 

Barrel.      7 
Barrelier.y 
Bartr.       7 
Bartram.  $ 
Bat.  7    . 
Bast.y 
Batsch. 
Bauh.     7 
BaufUn.1 

Benth.      7 
Bentham.  3 


A. 

AlberOni  et  SckwfinUx.  Mo- 
ravisn  misdonariet  resident 
in  Aroerica. 
AbboU  and  SmWk.  The  first 
an  amateur,  the  second  the 
founder  of  the  LinnKsn  So. 
ciety. 

Abbott.    Sec  Abbott  et  Smith. 

AbeL  Author  of  '*  Personal 
Obscrvatioiis,Ac.,inChina." 

Abortus,  A  Swedish  pro- 
fessor, and  writer  upon  Li- 
chens. 

AchiUe  Bkhard.  A  French 
botanist. 

Adanson.  A  French  lyste- 
matlc  botanist. 

Alphonse  De  Candolle.  Author 
of"  Monoeraphie  des  Cam- 

'  panul^/"ftc;  and  son  of 
the  distinguished  De  Can- 
dolle. 

Afi^Uus.  A  Swedish  pro- 
fessor. 

Aiton.  Director  of  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Kew. 

AlberthU    and  Sehweinitx. 
Writers  upon  Fungi. 

AUIoni.    An  lulian  boUnist. 

Prosper  Alpini.     An  Italian 

phjrsician,    and   autlior   of 

^  De  PlantU  fgypti  et  de 

Balsanio/'  ftc 
Anderson.     A  London   iner- 

chant;   published  a  paper 

on  Psonies. 
Henry  Andrews.    Abotanical 

draughtsman,  and  editor  of 

the  **Bolanical  Repository/' 

&c. 
Audibert.     A  nurseryman  at 

Tarascon,   in  the  south  of 

France. 
Austin.      A   nurseryman   at 

Glasgow. 

B. 

Babington.  An  English  bo> 
tanist 

Backhouse.  A  nurseryman 
at  York. 

BaUns.  A  French  professor 
of  botany. 

Banister.  A  boUnical  au- 
thor, and  trareller. 

BarrtUer.  A  French  botanist 

Bartram.  Formerly  a  nur. 
seryman  at  Philadelphia. 

Bastard  or  Baiard.  A  writer 
upon  the  Flora  of  France. 

Batsch.  A  writer  upon  Fungi. 

Bauhin.  Brothers,  professors 
of  medicine,  published  in 
1690-1650. 

Bentham.  An  English  bo- 
tanist, secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of 
London. 


Bergt'us. 
Berk. 


Bert.  7 
Bertol.5 
Bess.  7 
Besser.y 
Bieb. 


I.     > 

Blume. 

Boerh. 

BoU. 

Booth. 

Bonpl. 

Booth. 


Bork. 
Borrer. 

Bosc. 

Brejfn. 

Brong. 
Brot. 

Broussonet. 
Buck. 

Bnehiman. 

Butt. 


Xe. 
BuTch. 

Bnrgsdorf. 
Buseh. 


Buxb. 


Bergrms.  A  Swedish  writer 
upon  Cape  Plants. 

Be».  M.  J.  Berkeley.  An 
English  cryptoganic  bota- 
nist. 

Bertoloni.  A  writer  upon 
the  Flora  of  France. 

Besser,  A  Russian  profeseor, 
resident  In  the  Crimea. 

Bleberstein.  A  Russian  bota- 
nist of  great  note. 

Jacob  Bfgelowt  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Boston, 
U.  S.,  and  author  of  ** Ame- 
rican Medical  Botany,*'  and 
**  Florula  Bostonienais." 

Sbtmct  M,D.  A  Dutch 
botanist. 

Boerkaaw.  An  old  Dutch 
botanist. 

Bolton.  An  English  writer  on 
Fungi. 

Booth.  Brothers,  nunerymeo 
at  Hamburg. 

Bonpiand.  A  F^ndi  tra- 
veller in  South  America, 
and  botanist. 

W.  Beattie  Booth.  Describer 
of  the  Camellias  figured  in 
Chander's  **  Illustrations  of 
the  Camelliese." 

Borkhausen.  A  German  bo- 
tanical author. 

William  Borrer.  A  writer 
on  British  Plants,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  **Licheno- 
graphia  Britannica." 

Ihitsc.  A  French  botanist, 
and  traveller  in  North 
America. 

Breyn.  Author  of  **  EzotSca- 
rum  Plantarum  Centuria," 
Ac. 

A.  Bron^niart,  A  French 
botanist. 

Brotero.  A  Portuguese  bo- 
tanist. 

Broussonet.  A  French  bota- 
nist,  and  traveller. 

Fon  Buck.  A  German  bota- 
nist, an  author  of  a  Flora  of 
the  Canaries. 

Buchanan,  formerly  Hamil. 
ton.  An  English  physician, 
and  traveller  in  Nepal. 

Butliard.  A  French  writer 
upon  Fungi. 

Bunge.  One  of  the  authors 
of  **  Flora  Altaica.'* 

Burehell.  An  English  boU- 
nist, and  traveller  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Burgsdoff.  A  German  bota- 
nist. 

Buseh.  A  Goman  gardener, 
oncea  nurseryman  at  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex ;  and  after, 
wards  nrdener  to  the  Ero. 
press  Catherine,  at  Zarsko. 
Je-selo. 

Bujfbaum,  M.D.    A  Russian 
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botanist;  traveller  through 
Armenia. 


C. 


Comer. 

Ccu, 
CatUftfne. 


Caietb. 

Caic9ijf, 

Cains. 


.} 


CU9. 

CBamk. 
Ctis. 


Cili. 

C.  Q.  Neeg  Vom 

Baatkeck. 
OuUU. 


Oudt. 
Cbu, 

Colebr. 


CoOa. 
Com. 
Cook. 
Cofm* 

Cnmiz. 


Qal. 


.] 


Laktk. 


D.DoM. 


Deb.  ) 

DeCmndQlU.i 
J>eGttr. 


Dd. 
DOamarre.    . 

Delarb.       •   . 


old 


Ca^alpinu$.    A  fiimous 
Italian  botanist 

QiffAfssedes.  One  of  the 
authors  of  "  Flora  BrasUin 
meridionalJs.** 

Camerarhtg.  A  German  bo- 
tanist, author  of  **HoTtus 
Medicus  et  Philosophicus/' 
&c. 

S.  CatsinL    A  French  boU- 

nist. 
X.  Cattagne.    A  French  bo- 
nist? 

M.  Catesby.    A  botanist,  and 
traveller  in  North  America. 

Catrtu.  A  nurseryman  at 
Bordeaux. 

CaoaniUe*.  A  Spanish  pro- 
fessor and  botanist. 

Caspar  Baukin.  A  celebrated 
botanist  of  the  IGth  century. 

Celshts,  D.D.,  Greek  profesM)r 
at  Upsal,  and  friend  of 
linnsus. 

Gets.  A  nurseryman  in  Paris. 
1  C.  G.  Nees  Vom  Esenbeck.  A 
i     German  botanist. 

M.  ChaiUet.  A  Swiss  botanist. 

CkasnUso.  A  German  tra- 
veller round  the  world. 

Ckois^.    A  Swiss  botanist. 

Clusbts.  An  old  French  bo- 
tanist and  traveller. 

Ct^brooke.  A  celebrated 
English  writer  upon  Indian 
Plants. 

CoUadon.  A  Genevese  bota- 
nist. 

Commtlin.  A  Dutch  bota- 
nist. 

Copt.  S.  B.  Cook.  A  Batu- 
ralist  and  traveller. 

Correa  de  Serra.  A  Portu- 
guese botanist  and  diplo. 
matist. 

Craniz.  An  Austrian'botanist 

T.  O.  CuUum.  A  botanical 
amateur. 

A.  Cunningkam.  Colonial  bo- 
tanist at  Sydney. 

Curtis.  An  English  writer 
upon  Plants. 

D. 

Baleckamps.       Aut^r     of 

"Historla  generalis   Flan. 

tarum."    15B6. 15S7. 
DarUngto*.      A    writer    in 

•*  Amer.   Lye.  N.  H."  of 

New  York. 
H.  Davies,  D.D.    A  Welsh 


botanist. 
Damd  Don. 
tany    in 
London, 


Professor  of  bo- 

Klng's   CoU^e, 

,  and    librarian  to 

the  Linnsan  Society. 
Bebraif.  A  botanist  or  Frank- 
fort. 
A,  P.  De  CandoUe.      The 

celebrated  French  systema. 

tic  twtanist. 
C.  De   Geer.       Author  of 

*'M(mol»es  pour  servir  & 

I'Histoiredes  lnsocte3,"&c. 
Le  Comte  D^fean,    A  French 

naturalist. 
SeeDeii^e. 
Deiamarre.  A  French  writer 

on  plants. 
Ant.  Delarhre.     A   French 

botanist,  author  of  "  Flore 

d'Auvergne.'* 


DeWe. 
Descemet. 

Detf. 

Desroms. 

Jjesfit.  - 

Des». 

Dickson. 

Dios. 

Dod.      >      . 
Dodon.  J 

Domb. 

Don  <tf  Forfar. 

Donn. 


Dougl 
Dough 

Dralet. 


'as.    f 


Duby. 

Dufour. 

Dutnont. 

Dun.  7 
Dunal.  i 
Dupont. 


Dur.  1 

Durand.   j 
DuBoi. 


Bkr. 
Ekrenberg.    - 

Ekrk. 
BUM. 
BlHs. 

Eseksck, 

Esper.  • 


Fab.  \ 
Fabr.  i 
FaUa. 


Fing. 

Fisek. 

Fiscker. 

Floy. 

FlUgge. 

Forbes. 

Forsk. 

Forst. 

Fourc. 
FHoi. 


] 


Deiile.    A  Fkench  professor, 

and  traveUer  in  Egypt. 
Descemet.     Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  NikitkA, 
in  the  Crimea. 
Detfoutafnes.    A  Freneh  bo. 
tanical    author,   and    tra. 
veUer  in  Barbary. 
Desrousseaux.   A  French  bo- 
tanist. 
Desmai^hrs.  A  French  cr]rp- 

togamic  botanist. 
Desvatut.      A    F^rench   pro- 
fessor of  botany . 

Dickson.     An  English  cryp- 
togamic  botanist. 

Dioscoridcs.  An  ancient  clas- 
sic author  and  botanist. 

Dodomeus,  or  Dodoens.  A 
botanist  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv. 

Dombey.  A  Ftvnch  tra- 
veller in  South  America. 

Don  of  Forfar.  A  Scotch 
botanist. 

Donn.  Formerly  curator  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden. 

Datrid  Douglas.  The  cele- 
brated Iwtanical  collector 
and  martyr. 

Dralet.  A  French  writer  on 
the  oak. 

Duby.    A  French  botanist. 

Dvfour.    A  French  l)otanlst. 

Dumont  de  Courset.  A  writer 
upon  French  garden  plants. 

DusuU.    A  French  botanist 

Duponi.  A  French  botanist, 
author  of  "Double  Flore 
Parisienne."  1805. 

Durand.    A  French  botanist , 

Du  Roi.  A  German  writer 
upon  plants. 

E. 

See  Ekrenberg. 

Ekrenberg.  A  German  tra- 
veller in  Arabia,  &c. 

Ekrkart.  A  German  botanist. 

EUiot.  An  American  botanist. 

EUis.  A  London  merchant 
and  botanist. 

Dr.  EscksckoUx.  A  German 
botanist. 

Esper.  A  German  writer  on 
Aingi. 

F. 

p.  C.  Fabricius.  A  German 
botanist 

FaUa.  A  nurseryman  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle. 

Fhigerkutk.  A  German  bo. 
tanist. 

Dr.  Fiscker.  A  Russian  bo- 
tanist  . 

tim/.  A  nurseryman  in  New 

Fff^g^'  A  German  writer 
upon  grasses. 

Forbes.  Gardener  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,  at  Woburn. 

Forskdkt.  A  Danish  natu- 
ralist, and  traveller  in 
Arabia. 

Forsters  (Fatker  and  Son). 
Travellers    in    the   South 
Seas  with  Captain  Ck>ok. 
A.  F.  Fourcroy.     A  French 
botanist. 

FHes.  A  Swedish  botanist, 
and  writer  upon  ^ngi. 
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Gart, 
GardoL 
QoMdichaud, 
G.Dom. 

Get.  et  Loh. 
Ger.  \ 

Girard.    J  ' 
Cermar. 

Getn. 

GOL 

GULelHook. 
Gmet. 

God^frcty. 

Goldie, 

Gonhn, 


Gouan, 
Grah.        \ 
Graham.  J 

Grep, 


GHgor. 

GUldenst. 

Guu. 


LIST   OF   AUTHORITIES 


QflL 


Hanke. 
Haklufft. 


HaU. 
HaU.JU. 
Ham.        \ 
HamiU.    } 
Hanbury, 

Harrit. 
Hart. 

Hartig. 

Hauelq. 

Home. 
H.B. 

H.  B.  et  Kth. 

Hell. 

H.  et  Kth. 

a.  It*  Wt 


FucJa.  A  celebrated  Ger* 
numbotanut. 

G. 

Gartner.  A  celebrated  Ger- 
m*ii  carpologist. 

Garden.  A  Scotch  pbyBidan 
resident  at  Charleston. 

Gaudiduntd.  A  French  bo- 
tanist. 

Geo.  Don.  A  botanist,  and 
editor  of  "Don's  Miller." 

Oet^ojf.  A  French  bota- 
nist  of  the  18th  century. 

See  Girardt  and  also  LobeL 

GSrard.    A  French  botanist 

Germar.  A  German  ento- 
mologist 

Conrad  Geener  of  Zurich,  a 
famous  botanist 

Dr.  Gitites.  A  botanist  and 
trareller. 

See  Giit.,  and  also  Hook. 

Gmetin.  A  Russian  botanist, 
and  traveller  in  Siberia. 

Gode/hM.  A  nurseryman  at 
Ville  d'Aynj,  near  Paric 

Goidie.  A  nurseryman  at 
Ayr,  in  Scotland. 

George  Gordon.  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Arboretum  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden. 

Gouan.    A  French  botanist 

Graham,  M.D.  Regius  pro. 
feasor  of  Botany  at  Edin- 
burgh 

Dr.  GrevOU.  An  Qiglish 
botanist,  and  writer  upon 
cryptogamous  plants. 

Grfgor.      A  nurseryman   at 

^gin. 
GBidenetaedt.    A  Russian  bo- 
tanist. 

Joannes  Gnsaone,  M.D.  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Palermo,  and  a 
botanical  author. 

L.  GyUenhaU.  Author  of 
**  Insecta  Suecica  de- 
scripta."    1806,1827. 

H. 

Hanke.    A  German  botanical 

writer. 
HakhijfL    Author  of  *'Two 

Remembrances  of  Things  to 

be  undiscovered  in  Turkey, 

&C."  1592. 
HaUer.    A  Swiss  botanist 
HaUer  the  younger. 
Hamilton.     A  botanist,  and 

traveller  in  the  East  Indies. 
Hanburp.      A   writer   upon 

gardening. 
Harris.     An  entomologitt 
Hartweg.    Author  of  *' Hor- 

tus  Cailsruhensis." 
Hartig.     A   writer   on   the 

culture  of  forest  trees. 
HassetovisL    A  botanist,  and 

traveller  in  the  Levant. 
Hayne.    A  German  Iwtanist 
Humboldt  and  BonpUmd.  Fa-' 

mous  travellers  and  bota- 
nists. 
Humboldt,    Bonpland,    and 

Kunih.    German  botanitU. 
N.  C.  HeUenius.     A  Swedish 

botanist 
Humboldt  and  KunlM.    Ger- 

man  botanists. 
Henry   Lee    Warner,   Sgq.. 

I^bbertOQ  Court,  Herts. 


HodgHu. 
Hqjfim^ 
Holmsk. 
Hook. 

Hook,  et  Am. 


Hoppe.  7        • 
Hope.   S 
Horn. 

Hort. 

Hort.  Par.     - 
Host 

Howiton,        - 

Huds. 

HuU. 

Humb.  etSonp. 

Humb.ei  Bonpl. 


linger.    S 
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Hodgku.  •  Nurseryman,  Dun- 
ganstown,  near  Widclow. 

Haffkumnu^.  A  botanist  of 
Dresden. 

HolmsktoU.  A  Danish  bota- 
nist. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  Regius 
professor  of  botany  In  the 
iJniverslty  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Jmatt, 
authors  of  "The  BoUny 
of  CapUin  Beecbey's  Voy- 
age to  the  Padflc,''  &c 

Hoppe.  A  German  txitanist 
and  collector  of  ^ants. 

R>meman».  A  Danish  bo- 
tanist  and  professor. 

Hortulanontm.  Of  the  Gar- 
deners. 

Qfthe  Paris  Garden. 

Host.  An  Austrian  botanist, 
and  botanical  author. 

Hounson.  A  writer  in  the 
'*  Edin.  PhiL  Joum." 

Hudson.  An  English  writer 
upon  British  plants. 

HuU.    A  English  boUnlst. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpkmd.  — 
See  A  A 


I. 


CDliMer. 
turalnistory. 


J. 


A  writer  on  na- 


Jacq. 


Jacquin.    An  Austrian   tra- 
veller in  South   America, 
and  botanist 
Jaume  St.HUaire.  Jawnc  Saint    HUaire.      A 

French  botanist,  and  author 
of  "  Flames  de  la  France^" 

&C. 


J.B.        \ 
J.Bauh.S 


JoknGrigor. 
J.  0.  W. 
Just. 

JU9. 

K^empf. 

Karm.  et  Zucear. 

Kalm. 

Ker. 

Kemer 


Kit.  I 
Kitaib.  J 
Klotnsch. 


KnowL  et  West- 
eott. 

Koch. 

Koehl. 


i 


Krause. 
Xrauss, 

Kuntk. 


] 


Jo.  Bauhium  brother  of  Cas- 
par Bauhm,  and  author  of 
"  Historia  Plantarum  uni- 
versalis." 1650, 1651. 

John  GHgor,  nurseryman  of 
Forres. 

J.  O.  Westwood.  An  EngUsfa 
entomologist. 

Justieu.  A  celebrated  IVench 
systematic  botanist. 

Juvenal.    A  dassie  author. 

K. 

Keempfer.      A  traveller   in 

Japan. 
Baron  Karumuki  and  Zttcta- 

rini.      Zealous    promoters 

of  botany  in  Germany. 
Kalm.     Professor  of  botany 

at  Abo,  in  Sweden. 
Ker.    A  deacril)er  of  plants 

in  "  Bot.  Reg." 
J.    S.    Kemer.      Author  of 

**  Figures  (et  Descriptions) 

des  Plantet  ficonomiques." 

1786-1794. 
Kitatbel.     A  Hungarian  bo- 
tanist. 
Klotxsch.    A  German  writer 

on  i^ngi. 
Knowles  (G.  R)  and  Weeteott 

{P.).    Conductors    of    the 

"  Floral  Cabinet.  •• 
Koch.      A  professor  at  Er- 

langen. 
Koel^.  A  writer  on  German 

and  French  grasses. 
Krause.     A  Dutch  botanist, 

and  author  of  "  Boomen  en 

Heestar." 
iCtmM.    A  Fnittian  botanist 
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LahOL    J 

LaGmea.    3 
Lam,  1 

•    J 


ImkA 
Lambert 

lMpeif,$ 


trt,  S 


Lai. 
Lair 


.  ] 


Loam. 
Leaek. 
Leek. 

Lei. 

Ledei 
Lee. 


} 


L^eaue. 


Lewie. 

L.M. 
VHir.    \ 
VHtra.i 
Ltgkffint. 


Uek.    \ 
Lk.       i 
Uak  et  OUo.  7 
Lk.etOtto.    S 
Leb. 
LcM. 
VObel 
Ledd.        7 
Loddiga.  3 


} 


ITio    celebrated 
reformer  of  natural  history. 

LabiUardiire.  A  French 
botanist. 

Lagaeca.  A  Spanlsfa  bota. 
nut  and  professor. 

Lamarck.  A  French  bota- 
nist. 

A.  B.  Ziombertf  P.R.S-  Pre> 
sident  of  the  linnean  So^ 
cletv. 

La  Peyrtmee.  A  French 
writer  upon  the  plants  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

LalreUle.  A  French  entomo- 
logist 

Lawrence  {Misi).  An  En. 
glish  flower-painter. 

Latnmam,  A  Geiman  writer 
on  Siberian  plantSw 

W.  B.  Leach.  An  English 
entomologist  and  author. 

LechenamU.  A  French  bota- 
nist 

Ledebeur.  A  botanist,  and 
tiaTeUer  In  Siberia. 

Lee.  A  nurseryman  at 
Hammersmith. 

L^tmami.  A  German  bota- 
nist  and  proftsaor  at  Ham* 
burg. 

Lijeuite.   A  French  botanist. 

L^ebig.  A  writer  on  Com- 
^itc,  and  resident  at 
Berlin. 

Lewis.  An  American  tra- 
veller. 

Lhuueat  the  founger. 

C.  L.  UBiritier.  A  French 
botanist  and  author. 

Ugk^fboi.  A  writer  upon 
the  Scottish  flora. 

Ltmueui.  The  cdebrated 
reformer  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

Dr.Lfndl^,  F.B.S.,  ^  Pro- 
fessor of  botany  inunlver- 
sit7  College,  London. 

LMt.  A  celebrated  Prussian 
botanist. 

Link  and  Otto.  Two  Prussian 
botanists. 


Label.    An 
plants. 


old  writer  upcm 


Lei$. 

Leb.   J}eelcmg' 


L.pai. 
Iffaaa* 


Meiert.  Loddigee.  Cdcbrated 
English  nurserymen  and 
botanists.  Hackney. 

iLoiedettr  Deekmgekampe,   A 
C    French  botanist. 

J.  C.  Lamdant  P.L.S.,  4e. 
Author  of  this  work,  and 
of  various  iwrks  on  garden- 
ing, agrieuUure,  Ac. 

Lotareiro.  A  Portuguese  tnu 
▼elier  In  Cochin-Chlna. 

Lbuuetu  ike  elder. 

Lytone.  Author  of  '*  Envi- 
rons of  London,**  Ac. 


MaegOUvnif. 


Mai. 


] 


MaegOUett^.  A  botanist,  and 
editor  of  a  small  edition 
of  "Withcring's  Botany,'* 
&e. 

Mackk.  A  nurseryman  at 
Norwich. 

J.  Main,  A.L.S.  A  botanical 
and  nrdening  author. 

Jia^tlfii.  A  physiological 
botanist 


Malcolm. 

Martii.  1 
MankaU.  J 
Martkam. 

Masiers. 

Maik. 

Mayei. 

MedUt. 
Menxiea. 

Merteni. 

Meyer, 
Mick*. 


Mieke.JUt.    1 
Micka.Jim.    S 

Mill 
Mirb. 
M,  J,  B. 

M*Kab. 

Mac. 

Mac.  et  Setee. 

Manck. 

Mol. 

Mop.  » 

Momg..et  Neti. 

Mloni. 

Mr.  G.  LMley. 


MUM. 
MUklenb 
MUklenberg, 
Munck. 

Mwti.       7 

MunUng.  3 
Murr. 

M*. 


.} 


Neck. 

Neeker. 

Nee. 

Neet. 
Neee  wm 
beck. 

NdU. 


NetO. 


} 


Been- 


Malcolm.  Late  nursersmuui 
at   Kensington 

Marskall.  A  writer  on 
American  trees. 

Mar$kam.  An  English  ento- 
mologist 

W.  Masiers  of  the  Canter- 
bury Nursery. 

MatMohu.  An  Italian  phy. 
sician. 

Mayes.  A  writer  in  the 
*'  West  of  England  Journal 
of  Science,**  &c. 

Medicus.  A  German  botaalat 
of  the  last  century. 

Menzies.  A  Scotch  botanist, 
and  traveller  round  the 
world  with  Va^icouver. 

Mertens.  A  French  bota- 
nist. 

Meyer.    A  German  botanist. 

Mickaue.  A  French  botanist, 
and  traveller  in  N.  Aroer., 
and  author  of  **  Flora  Bore- 
alis  Americana.*' 

Mickaux  ike  younger.  Also  a 
botanist  and  traveller  In 
N.  America,  author  of 
"  Histoire  del  Arbres  de 
l*Amiriqu&** 

Miller.  An  EngUsh  gar- 
dener and  botanist 

Mirbel.  A  F^rendi  physiolo- 
gical botanist. 

lie  Bee.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
F.L.8.t  ^*  An  eminent 
English  cryptogamist. 

M*Nab.  Superintendent  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden. 

JIfocifio.  A  Mexican  bota* 
nUt. 

Moetno  and  Setee.  Two  Hex. 
lean  botanists. 

Mtenck.  ^A  German  bota. 
nIst. 

Molina.  An  lUUan  writer 
upon  the  natural  history 
of  Chili.  ' 

Morison.  An  old  writer  on 
plants. 

Mougeot,  a  German  crypto, 
gamist;  and  NesUer,n  bo- 
uniflt  of  Strasbufg. 

J,  Monti,  An  Italian  bo- 
tanist 

Mr.  George  L^uBey,  late  nur- 
seryman, Norwich. 

MUklenberg.  A  North  Ame- 
rican botanist 

Baron  Otto  von  Mtmekausen, 

A  German  botanist 
X  Munihtg.    A  German  bo- 
tanist 

Mum^.  A  German  bota- 
ni«t. 

Mvtis.  A  SoanUh  botanist, 
resident  in  New  Grenada. 

Miekaue.     See  MIdue. 


Neeker.  A  Gerpoan  writer 
upon  botanical  aflBiirs. 

LoiUi  Nee.  A  Spanish  bota- 
nist 

7  Nees  wm  Esenbeck,    A  Ger- 
'  t    man  botanist. 

I>r.  Nem  of  Canon  Mills. 
A  sealous  botanist,  and 
promoter  of  horticulture. 

NesUer,  A  botanist  of  Stras- 
burg. 

y  « 
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LIST   OF   AUTHORITIES 


Nittole.  S 
Nait.  I 
Noitette.  3 
Nonmha, 


A  Frmch  botanist 
A  French  nune- 


Nutt 
UuUaiL 


■a  j  ' 


ou. 

Oidaker. 

Olivier.  S 

8 His. 

Ort,    S 

oao. 

OUoeiHaifne. 


Pall,        *       . 
Parm, 

POfrntlUQlit 

Pemtif* 
PerroUeL 
Pen. 
Peteh. 

Peta  I^ovorv. 

Ph.       .         ' 

PhtOipg. 

PUm§. 

jrtmwiteT. 

PokL 
Pair, 

Poit.  et  Turp. 

PoU. 

PoiU. 

PotUT.  - 

Pre$l. 
Pner. 

Punk. 


R.dP. 


Ritf. 
Reifin. 
Rqftnetque. 
Sand, 


.1 


NitsoU. 

Noisette. 
rymaiL 

Noronka.  A  Spanish  bota- 
nist who  yisited  Madagas- 
car. 

VuttalL  A  North  American 
botanist 


O. 

Older.    A  Danish  botanist. 
Oidaker.    Formerly  gardener 

to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Olivier.    A  rrench  botanist, 

and  traveller  in  Persia. 
Opiz.    A  German  botanist. 

Ortega.    A  Spanish  botanist 

Otto.  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Berlin. 

Otto  and  Hayne.  Two  German 
botanisu. 

P. 

PaUoM.  A  Ruisian  traveller 
and  naturalist 

ParmenUer.  A  French  nur- 
seryman. 

Parkinean.  An  old  botanical 
author. 

George  Pennjf.  A  botanist 
and  nurseryman. 

Perrottet.  A  French  boU- 
nist 

Pertoon,  A  French  botanist 
and  botanical  author. 

Peackier.  Author  of  '<  Disp. 
Inaug.  de  Irriubilitate  Ani- 
malium  et  Vegetabilium." 
1697. 

Aubert  du  Petit  Tkouars.  A 
French  botanist  and  bota- 
nical author. 

Pttrek.  A  Prussian  botanist, 
and  -traveller  in  North 
America. 

PkiHipe.  Author  of  "  Sylva 
Florifera,"  &c. 

P/tiqr.  An  ancient  natural- 
ist and  classic  author. 

PUtmier.  A  French  botanist, 
and  traveller  in  the  West 
Indies. 

PokL    A  German  botanist. 

Poiret.  A  French  botanical 
writer. 

PoUeau  and  Turpin.  French 
botanical  draughtsmen. 

PoUick,  A  German  writer 
on  the  plants  of  the  Palati- 
nate. 

J.  Potte.  A  collector  of 
plants  in  China. 

Pourret.  A  French  bota- 
nist 

PreeL    A  Bohemian  boUnist 

PverarL  A  professor  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

Pttrsk.  A  Prussian  boUnist, 
and  traveller  in  North 
America. 


R. 

Rulx  and  Pavon.  Spanish  bo- 
tanists, and  travellers  in 
Peru  and  Chile. 


Rufinesque  ScknuUx. 
tanical  author. 


A   bo- 


Band.  Author  of  **  In- 
dex  Plantarum  offlcinalium 
Horti  Chelseani,"  ftc.  I7X). 


Ratseburg.     - 

Ray. 

Reb,  I    - 

R.  Br.  I 

R.  Brown.     \ 

Red.  > 

Redouts.    S 
Reiek, 

ReneatUm, 

Retn. 

Ref/n. 

Rick. 

Rickardt.        1 
Rickardsom.    y 


Bisio. 

Bobert  T.  Pinee. 

Robs. 

RoekeL 

Rotn.etSckuU.  \ 
Reem.  et  SekuU.  J 

Roll. 

Ronalds. 

Rossmassler. 

Rott. 


Ratteburg.  An  entomo- 
logist 

Jokn  Raif.'  A  celebrated  bo- 
tanist and  naturalist 

J  F.  Rebentisek,  A  German 
botanist 

Dr.  Robert  BroiomtF.B.S.,  4c 
A  distinguished  £ngUsh 
botanist  and  travdler  in 
New  Holland. 

Redouts.     A  French    bota- 
nical draughtsman. 

Reickenback.  A  German  bo- 
tanist 

Renault.  A  French  botanical 
writer. 

P.  Reneamtme.  Author  of 
**  ^lecimen  Historise  Flan- 
Urum.'*  1611. 

RetTsius.  A  German  bota. 
nist 

Reifnier.  A  botanist  of  Lau- 
sanne. 

Rickard.   A  French  botanist 

Dr.  Rickardsom.  A  traveller 
in  the  northern  parts  of 
British  America,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Appendix  on 
Natural  History  to  Fmk- 
lin's  "  Travels.* 

Risso.      An   Italian 


Rosas  di  SoM 

Clemente, 
Rosb. 

Royle. 


} 


Rudge. 

Rudolpki. 

Aims  et  Pav. 
Ruiz  et  Pawm. 

Rumpk. 

Russ. 


upon  oranges. 

Robert  T.  Ptnce  of  the  Er- 
eter  Nursery. 

Robsom.  An  ^igUsh  bota- 
nist 

RoekeL  Superintendent  of 
the  garden  at  Pesth. 

Reenter,  a  German  boU- 
nist i  and  SeksUtn,  a  Bava- 
rian botanist. 

RoUinsan.  A  nuneiyman 
near  London. 

Ronalds.  A  nuneiyman  at 
Brentford. 

Rossmassler.  A  Gennan  en- 
tomologist 

RottUr.  A  German  miiilon- 
ary. 

A  Spanish  botanist 

Ro*burgk.  An  Indian  bota- 
nist 

Dr.  RoffU.  F.R,8.^kc.,  Prof. 
of  Bfat  Med.  in  IQng*s  Col- 
lege. Author  of  **  lilnstfa. 
tions  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory  and  Botany  of  the 
Himalayas,"  &c. 

Rudge.  An  English  writer 
upon  botanical  subjects. 

Rudolpki.    A  Gennan  ciyp. 
togamtc  botanist. 
"IRuix  and   Pawm.    &ianish 
S    botanisu,  and  travellers  in 
Peru  and  Chile 

Rmmpkims.  Authn-of '*Her. 
barium  Amboinensia." 

RusseU.  A  botanist  of 
AleppOk 


Sab.        I 
Sabine,  y 


SaL  1 
SaUsb.y 
Saltm. 


SatHouelle. 

Santi, 
Sat>L 


J.  Sabine,  F.R.S.,  ^  A  great 
encourager  of  natural  hja- 
tory,  botany,  and  garden- 
ing. 

SaliOury.  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish botanist 

Sabtmann.  Author  of  **  Enu. 
meratio  Plantarum  rario- 
rum,  ouas  coUeKit*'  18I8L 

Samoueile.  A  British  ento- 
mologist and  author. 

Santi.    An  Italian  botanist 

Savi.    An  Italian  botanist. 
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Sekhie  et^Deppe. 

SckUeki, 
3eUedkt,eiCktm. 


ScimeemogL 

Sekomberg, 
Sekott. 


Sekrad.  7 
Sekrader.S 
Sekrank. 


SeMbert, 
SekttlL 


.} 


Seap. 
Scouler, 


Ser, 
Seri 

SOUL 


8ieb, 


Simu. 


i 


Smith  tfAur. 
8oL  )  - 
Sciand.l 


SMU^Hge^Bodin. 


oVnWTr  • 

Stepk.  \ 
Slephena.  j 
tUev.  I 

Stevem.     S  ' 
SUw.  et  Fitch. 

Strab. 
Strmu,     i» 


A   Bavarian    bo- 

A    German    bo- 

A  Polith  botanist 
A    Bavarian    bo- 


A  Danish  bo- 
An    American 


Sdu^ffer.    A  German  writer 

upon  F6ngL 
SdHede  and  Deppe.    Writers 

on  the  botany  of  Mexico. 
SdUeicher.      A    Swiss  plant 

collector. 
SdUecktendaAL    A  cdebrated 

German  botanist 
SekiecktendaJU  a$ul  ChamiMto. 

Two  German  botanists. 
Sekleicher.      A  Swiss  plant- 

coUector. 
Sckmidt.    A  German  botani- 

eal  author. 
ScktuevoogL       Author      of 

*'  loones  Flaatarum  raiio* 

mm.'*   Haarlem,  1793. 
Sekober,  A  Russian  physician. 
ScMonterg.    A  German  bota- 
nist 
SdML    A  Uaveller  in  BraziL 
Schomtboe.   A  writer  upon  the 

Flora  of  Morooca 
Schotnu.   A  celebrated  Danish 

botanist,  and  professor  at 

Copenhagen. 
Sekrader.     A    German    bo- 

Schramk. 
tanist 
Sekreber. 

Sekmbert. 

SchuUet. 
tanist 

Sclmmadier. 
tanist 

SchwdnUx, 
botanist 

ScopoU,    An  Italian  botanist 

D.  Scolder.  Professor  at 
Dublin. 

Secondat.  A  French  natu- 
ralist. 

Scringe.    A  Swiss  botanist 

Sipres.  A  French  writer  on 
agriculture; 

SibtMorp.  An  English  bota- 
nlst,  and  professor  of  botany 
at  Oxford,  traveller  in 
Greece,  and  author  of 
"Flora  Gneca." 

Sieber.    A  botanical  collector. 

SieboUiDr,wm).  A  Bavarian 
botanist,  who  has  imported 
many  valuable  plants  from 
Japan. 

Sieven.    A  German  botanist. 

Sims.  An  English  garden 
botanist 

SirJ.E.  Smith.  Founder  of 
the  Lin.  Soc.,  and  author 
of  several  botanical  works. 

Smith.    Nurseryroiin  of  Ayr. 

Sotander.  A  Swedish  bo- 
tanist, and  companion  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Cook's 
voyage  round  the  world. 

Somm^elt.  A  German  writer 
on,.F«ngi. 

Soulange-Bodin.  A  French 
botanut  and  horticulturist. 

Sowerbtf.  An  English  bota- 
nicaldraughtsman. 

Renter.  The  celebrated  poet. 

Steele.  A  writer  in  the 
**  Gardener's  Magasine.** 

Stephens.  A  British  entomo- 
logist 

Steven.    A  Russian  botanist 

Steven  and  Fischer.    Russian 

botanists. 
Stokes.  An  English  phvsician. 
Strabo.    The  geographer. 
Strauss,    A  German  botanist. 


Swt. 

Sun.       7 
Swartx,  S 


Tabem. 

Tate, 

Tausch. 
Tav. 

Ten.      I 
Tenore.i 
Theoph. 
TMb. 

Thomp.        1  • 
Thompson,  y 

Thore. 
Thory. 
Thonin. 
ThuiL        \ 
ThmOier.  S  ' 
J%un.     1      - 
Tlknnb.  S 
Tighe. 
Tineo. 

T.  Nees  ab  B. 

Tode. 

Torrey, 

Towm. 

Trag» 
Drat. 
Turner. 
Turp. 


VahL 
Vail. 

Vent. 

Vest 

VilL  I 
ViUars.  i 
VUmoHn. 

Vhrg. 
Vitnu 

Viv. 


W.       - 

Wahlenb. 
n'aiix 


Wal 
IVatdst. 
fValdst.  et  Kit. 


] 


Sweet.    An  English  botanist 
Swortz.    A  Swedish  botanist, 

and  traveller  in  the  West 

Indies. 


T. 

Tabenutmontanus.  A  Ger- 
man botanist 

Tate.  Nurseryman,  Sloane 
Street,  Chelsea. 

Tauseh.    A  German  botanist 

Tavemier.  A  traveller  in 
the  East 

Tenore.  A  Neapolitan  bo- 
tanUt 

Tlieophrastns. 

Thibaud  De  Chanvalon.  A 
French  botanist 

JRobert  Thompson.  Superin. 
tendentofthe  flruit  depart- 
ment in  the  Chiswlck  Gar. 
den. 

Thore.    A  French  botanist 

Thortf.    A  French  botanist 

Thouin.    A  French  botanist. 

ThuiUier,  A  French  botanist 

Thwtberg.  A  Swedish  bota- 
nical traveller. 

Tighe.    An  English  poet. 

Tmeo.  A  professor  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeek.  A 
Gecman  botanist 

Tode.  A  German  writer  on 
F6ngi. 

Torrev.  An  American  bo- 
tanbt 

Toumrfort,  An  old  F^endi 
botanist,  and  traveller  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

I^vgus  or  Sock,  A  German 
botanist 

Trattinik.  A  botanist  of 
Vienna. 

Dr.  Turner.  A  British  bo- 
tanist  and  author. 

Turp.  A  French  botanist  and 
draughtsman. 


V. 

Vahl    A  botanical  author. 
Vailtant.    A  French  botanist 

and  traveller. 
VentenaL       A    FKnch    bo« 

tanist 
Vest.    A  Styrlan  botanist 

ViUars.    A  French  botanist. 

VHmorin.  A  nurseryman  and 
botanist  at  Paris. 

Virgil. 

Vitmann.  A  .German  bo- 
tanist 

VivianL    An  Italian  botanist 


W. 

IVilidenow.  A  German  bo- 
tanist  and  editor  of  an  edi- 
tion of  Linnsus's  **  Species 
Plantarum/'  ftc. 

Wahlenberg.    A  Swedish  bo- 
tanist 
Waitx.    A  German  collector 
of  roses. 

Watdstein.  A  noUe  German 
patron  of  botany. 

Watdstein  and KUaibeL  Au- 
thors of  the  "  Flora  of  Hun. 
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Walker. 
W0IL 

Wtair, 

Wali. 

W.etN. 


fenk.      > 
renkeim.  j 


Wang. 
WoMgemk. 
Wamgatheim. , 
Wata.     I 
JVatMM.} 
W.R 


Weike, 

Wethe  et  Neet. 
Wend. 
WendL 


Dr.  Walker,    A  Seolch  writer 

WaltMtT  SaperintendeDt  of 

•  the  botanical  gmrden  at  CaL 
cutta. 

WaUrotk.  A  Oennan  bo- 
tan  tot 

WaUer.  A  writer  oa  the 
*'  Flora  of  CaroUna." 

WetkeandSea.  Oerman  wri- 
ter! OD  iitibl. 


Wange 
taiUat. 


A  German  bo- 


An  Enclidi  writer 

upon  treet  and  tfirubt. 

W.3orrer,F.L.S.  Aoelcbrated 
English  botanist,  and  writer 
upon  English  plants,  mora 
espedally  willows. 

Weike.  A  Oerman  writer  on 
JKibi. 

Weike  and  Neet.  Two  Oer- 
man writers  on  JSiibL 

J.  W.  F.  Wendtrotk,  A  Ger- 
man botanist; 

WendUmd.  A  German  gar- 
den botanist 


WW  %  MMCWtgffwWfn** 

Wkitlef. 
WickM. 

waid. 


WUk. 

Wood.  1 
Woodt.  i 
WoTfrnk. 

Wviff. 


Zeyk. 
Zuee. 


J.  0.  WMmood^  F.L.8.  An 
eminent  Ebglish  entomo- 
logist, and  secretary  to  the 
Lond.  Ent  Soe. 

W.  Haider§oiL    Crum  Cattle. 

WUUqf.  A  nuiieryman  at 
Fulham. 

Wkkitrom.  A  German  bo- 
tanist. 

Bee  W. 

Winck.  A  botanist,  and  writer 
on  the  flora  of  Northum- 
l>erland  and  Durham, 

WUkering  An  English  bo- 
tanist. 

WoodM.  An  English  writer 
on  rotes. 

R^ormtMId:  A  Danish  .bo- 
tanist 

Wwffem,    A  Gcmaa  botaaitt 


Z. 


A    German    gar. 


ZeiAer. 

oencr. 
Zuceagni.    Superintendent  of 

the    Botanic    Garden    at 

Florence. 
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A. 

AMUat^  der  deuiseken  Holxarten,  ire.  190.    F.  Oulmpel,  C.  L.  Willdenow,  and  F.  G.  Hayne, 

Abbildung  der  deuttchen  HoUarten,  ke.    Berlin,  1890l   4to,  pi.  216. 
AbUidmmg  derfremden  to  Deuttekland  autdamemden  Holxartem,  S^e.  190.     F.  Gulmpel,  Abblldnn- 

gen  ^r  Aremden  in  Deutschland  ausdauemden  Holaarten,  mit  Angabe  der  Coltur  too  F.  Odab 

und  Beschreibung  von  F.  O.  Hayne    Berlin.    1819^1825.  4to. 
Abb.  Jnxt.  1877.    See  AbhoU  and  SmUk*i  Natural  History  <if  Georeia. 
Abb.  attd  Smitk,  Ins.  qf  Georgia.  16591    See  Abbott  and  Smitk's  Natural  Historw  qf  Georgia. 
Abbott  and  SnuWs  Insects  nf  Georgia.  1418.    See  AbboU  and  SmUk's  Natural  History  of  Georgia. 
Abbott  and  SmUk*s  Natural  History  qf  Georgia.  1658.    Abbott  and  Smith's  KaturalUistory  of  th« 

LepldopterouB  Insects  of  Georgia.    Lon£>n,  1797.    S  toIs.  fol, 
AbeVs  Ckin.  991.    Personal  Obscrrations  made  during  the  Progress  of  the  British  Embaasy  to 

China,  and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from  that  Country  in  the  years  1816  and  1817.    By  Clerk  Abd. 

Lond.  1818.    4ta 
Abkand.  Konig.  Akad.  Wissens.  Berlin.  229&    Abhandlungen  der  Physikalischen  Kasse  der  Kdnig- 

lich.Preu8slschen  Akademie  der  Wlasenschaften  aus  den  Jahren  1890  und  18SL  Bertin,  ]82iL  4to. 
Account^  tke  Larck  Plantations  on  the  Estates  qf  Atkol  and  Dunkeld.  2358.    A  Paper  published  In 

the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  p.  16a 
Ackar.  Acad.  UandU  797.    Acharius  in  Kfin^  Vetenskapt.  Academiens  Handlinger.  1741,  and  con- 
tinued.   8to. 
Aek.  Riek.  Monogr.  1831.  Richard  (A.),MonognphledelaFamU]edet  Ea^agntet.  Parit.l89S.  4ta 
Ack.  Syn.  1976.      Erik  Acharius,  Synopsis  Methodica  Lichenum.  slstens  omnct  hujus  Ordinls  na. 

tnraUs  detectas  Plantas,  quas,  secundum  Genera,  Species,  et  Varietates,  dii^otuit,  Ac    Lunda^ 

1814.  dvo. 
A  Collection  qf  Botes  Jtom  Nature.  749.     A  Collection,  &c.,  by  Miss  Lawrence    Land.  179B. 

IbL  pi.  90. 
AcU  Haarlem.  1976L  Verhanddlngen  uitgegeeren  doorde  Hollandse  Maatarhappyder  WeetenidMip- 

pen  te  Haarlem.     Haarlem,  1754^  and  continued.    8ra 
Act  Net.  Send.  Berl.  471.  Beschaftigungen  der  Berlinlscher  Gesellschalt  Naturfortchender  Fieunde. 

Borlln,  1775,  and  continued.    8Ta 
Act.  Petrop.  1291.    CommenUrii  Academlas  Sdentiarum   Imperialis  Petropolitana.     Fetnipoli. 

1798— mi.    14  vols.  4ta 
Act.  Soc.  Batae.  2055.    Verhandelingen  van  het  BataafMi  Genootsch^ip  der  Froefondervlnddyke 

wysbegeote  te  Rotterdam.    Rotterdam,  1774>  and  continued.    4ta 
Act.  Suec  1M2L    Acta  Llteraria  Sueciie.    UpstO.  1720,  &c    4ta 

Ada$u.  Fam.  292.    Families  dts  Flantes,  Ac    By  Michael  Adaoton.    Paris,  176SL    2  vols.  8vol 
A  Deseripiien  qf  tke  Genms  Pinus.  2104.    A  Description,  &c.    By  Aylmer  Bourfce  Lambert,  F.Ra, 

Pres.  of  the  Lin.  Soc.,  ftc    Lond.  180&  folia    A  second  volume  in  1889.  folio ;  and  a  new  edi- 
tion In  1832,  in  S  vob.  8vo :  a  third  vol  in  1896,  in  folia 
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96SL    Vlifi]*!  JEndd.    DrydeD*!  Ttandattoo.  Cuey's  ed.    Lond.  1806b    3  Tob .  8va 
4fbetUimgen  der  Fraaiite,  MeeUwHkeenuche  Boomet^  en  Heesten,  Ac,  18a    By  J.  C  Knuie. 

ABMtenijini,  180S.    Koyal  4to,  pL  IWi 
4/k.  Rm.  Smee,  Temi.  700.    Aftdius  r  Ad),  De  RofU  Suecuto  Tentamina.    Uptal,  1804—1807.    4to. 
J^irie.  qf  Bamn.  1796L    A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Hampahire,  including  the  Isle  of 

Wight    ByCharlei  VanoDUver.    London,  181&    8vo. 
^    AgriaOL  Mmuud.  8157.    The  Agriculturist*!  Manual ;  being  a  familiar  Deieription  of  the  AgricuL. 

tural  Plantf  cultiTated  In  Europe,  including  Practical  ObMrrationi,  &c.    By  P.  Lawioo  and  Son. 

Edinh.   1896.    8va 
AgrtemL  <ff  ClydesdaU,  93.    J.  Natstnith*f  Agricultural  Surrey  of  the  County  of  aydeidale.    Lond. 

180&    8?o. 
AgrieuUmrtti  ReporL  2337.    See  Napier*M  CoUmies, 
jQriatiturai  JUport/or  ike  Comniy  <^  Durham.  1404.    Bailey*f  Genenl  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 

Durham,  ftc    Lond.  1811.    8vo. 
AH,  Hart.  Kem.  189SL    W.  Aiton*i  Hortus  Kewencii.    A  Catalogue  of  Plants  CultiTated  in  the 

Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.    Lond.  1810.    5  vols.  Sra 
Alb.  Acad.  Atm.  SSI.  Alblnus  (B.),  Academicarum  AnnoCatlonum  LIbrt  8.  Leydcn,  1754—1783,  4to. 
A  Letter  en  tke  Acada.  615.    By  Dr.  Pulteney,  publisfaed  in  the  Gentleman's  Bugaiine  for  1801. 

pi.  106& 
Alea.  Trae.  84ff7.    Travels  iVom  India  to  BnglaiML    By  J.  R  Alexander.    Lond.  1827.    4to. 
Ailgem.  QartemeU.  1211.    Allgemehie  Gartenaeitung.     By  F.  Otto  and  Dr.  Dietrich.     Berlin. 

Begun  in  183S,  and  continued. 
Att.  Fed.  833.    AUioni  (C),  Flora  Fedcmontana,  sive  Enumeratlomethodica  SCitpium  indlgenarum 

Pedemontii.    Aug.  Taur.  1785.    3  vols.  foL  pL  92. 
AU*9  WeU  that  BndeWeU.  48&    One  of  8bakspeare*s  pUys. 
Alp,  Eg.  SS6.    Prosper  Alplnus.  De  PUntls  iEgypti  Liber.    VeneCiis,  1598.    4ta 
iite,  Exot.  430l    Alptnus  (P.),  De  Plantis  ExoticULlbri  2l    Edidit  (A.)  Alplnus.  Vanetlla.  10891  4lo. 
A^fim.  SMt.  1318.    Id.  De  Flantb  Ezotids,  Itbri  dua    Venctiis,:i6fi9i    4to. 
Am.  Aead.  1706L    Aracenitates  Academics  seu  Dissertationcs  vafisB  Physicae,  ftc.    By  Llnnous  and 

his  Pupils.    Eriangeo.  17ga    10  vols. 
Ameenitatet  EeotietB.    8105.    ^^  Kmmpfer't,  tse. 
Aman.  Qaer.  1741.    See  Ameenitatee  Qmemem. 
Atmeenitatee  (teemem.  1788.    By  the  late  Professor  Burnet,  published  in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  BurMss*ft 

EUodendron.  1831    folia 
;   Ameriean  Oardener*e  MagmUme.  ISCT.    The  American  Gardener's  Bfagaslne  and  Register  of  all 
'  useftil  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Horticultura  and  Rural  Ainirs.    Conducted  by  C.  M. 

^  Hovey  and  P.  B.  Hovev,  Jun.    Boston.    Begun  1836,  and  continued  in  monthly  Mos.  8vo. 

American  Mm$eym.  888.    The  American  Museum,  a  Repository  of  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse  and 

Prose    Philadelphia.  1790— 1792.    8va 
Aimtriean  Omithctat^.  8ff.    By  Alexander  Wilsoh.    Lond.  1838.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Pilfer.  Lfc.  N.  H.  ^Nev>  York.  704^     Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York. 

New  York,  1884,  and  continued.    8fO. 
(  American  Sifkuu  19Q.    An  English  translation  of  Michaux's  Histoire  des  Arbres  Forcitiera  de 
'        I'Am^rique  Septentrionale    Paris,  1817. 
Amm%.  Rath.  6SL    See  Ammann*s  Stfrp.  Ruth. 
JasMaws  Stirp.  Ruth.  68&    Anunann  (Johan.),  Stirpium  rariorum  in  Imperio  Rutheno  qionte  pro- 

venientlum  Iconeset  Descriptiooes.    Petrop.  i739i    4to. 
Amulet.  1830.    An  annual  publication,  edited  by   &  C.  HalL    Lond.  183a    ISma 
Ancles  de  lot  Ctene.  NaL  194fi.    See  Amalee  de  la$  CfencioM  Katurales. 
Analet  de  lot  Oendae  Natmralet.  1945.    Madrid,  1798—1804.    7  vols.    En  la  Imprenta  ReaL 
An  Amtmmm  near  the  Rhine.  8115.    Lond.    8vo. 

Amderaon  MS.  1562.    Gea  Anderson,  Esq.,  Todey  Street  and  North  Blimms,  Herts. 
Andr.  BoL  Rep.  840.    The  BoUnist's  Repository  for  New  and  Ran  Plints.    By  H.  C.  Andrews. 

Lond.  1797,  et  seq.    10  vols.  4to. 
Amdr.  Heaths.  1081.    Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths,  with  botanical   descriptions.   Id.      Lond. 

1808—1809.    3vo1s.foL 
Am.  Bart  Spc.  Par.  878.    See  AnmUea  de  la  SoeiiU  ^Hort.,  ^. 
Anleit.  die  Baume  mtd  Str'duche  OesterreiehSt  ifc.  2801.    Gemeinfassliche  Anldtung  die  Baume  und 

Striiuche  Oesterreicbs  aus  den  Slattern  su  erkennen.    Von  Tnn*  H6ss.    Vienna,  183a    ISma 
Ammales  de  Chimie.  145a     Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.     Par  MM.  Gay-Lussac  et  Arago. 

Commenced  in  1816.    8va 
Amm.  iTHorL  MOS.    See  Annales  de  la  SoeUli  d*  Horticulture  de  Parts. 
Annales  d^Hort  de  Paris.  1S&    See  Annales  de  la  SoctiU  d*  Horticulture  de  Paris. 
Annales  de  la  SocUti  d* Horticulture  de  Paris.   141    In  monthly  Nos.  8va    1827,  and  continued  s 

amounting,  in  1837,  to  21  vols.  8va 
Amnales  de  Promotd.  ISSOl    Annales  Hortlcoles  de  Fromont   Paris.    In  monthly  Nos.  8vo.  Com- 
menced in  1829. 
Annales  de  PInstttut  de  Fromont.  14a    See  Annales  de  Fromont 
Annales  de  la  Soe.  EntomoL  de  Framu.   1818.    Annales  de  la  Sod§t§  Entomolcgique  de  France. 

Commenced  in  1838.    8va 
Annales  du  iiusde.  8485.     Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelleu    Paris.    8va     Begun  in 

1808,  and  continued. 
Annates  du  Museum,  135.    See  Asmales  du  Musde. 
Annales  du  Musfrnn  de  Paris.  8104.    See  Annales  du  Musde. 
Annales  ForesMres.  1397.  Annales  Forestiires ;  faisant  suite  au  Memorial  Forestier.  Paris.  Begun 

in  1808,  and  continued.    8va 
Annals  qf  the  Museum.  2104.    See  Annales  du  Mus/e. 
Ann.  du.  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  484.    See  Annales  du  Musde. 
Ann.  Lpc  661 .    See  Annals  of  the  iMceum  qf  Natural  iBstory  qf  New  York. 
Ann.  qf  Bot.   1534.      Annals  of  Botany.      By  C.  K5nig  and  J.   Sims.      Lond.  1805, 1806L     8 

vols.  8va 
Ann.  Se.  Nat.  714    See  Annales  des  Sciences^  t(c. 

An  Olde  Thrifte  newly  revived,  ^c.  836.    A  black  letter  tract,  published  in  1612. 
Anthoine^s  (Af.  d*)  Cifnipologie  du  Chine  rOuge,  in  the  Nouv.  Joum.  de  Physiqite.  182&    Se»Nou9. 

J&um..  Ac. 
Atdi9Uttry,WSll.    One  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU's  Novels. 
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AiUijKitiet  qftke  Oommom  People.  511.    Boaniel  (R)  Antiquitates  Vttlgaies,  or  Antiquitief  of  Che 

Common  People.    Newcaatle,  1725i    8vo. 
Ami,  qf  the  Jcw$.   528.    HydriotaphU,  Ac.  together  with  the  Garden  of  Cjnu,  or  Qulneuncial, 

Losenge,  or  NetworiL  Plantation,  oT  the  Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  and  myiticaUy  conatderod. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  H.D.    Lond.  Ifi84.    8va 
A  FeaManWt  Voice  to  Landwmers,  on  the  bett  Means  qf  ben^tsHg  AgrieuUmral  Labemrtn^  ^,  18881 

By  Mr.  John  Denaon,  gen.    Cambridge  and  Lond.  1830l    8va 
^MttMiteff  Rkodime.  17S&    ApoUonii  Rhodii  Argonautica.    lit  ed.    Florent  I486— 1498.    4to. 
Awpendi*  to  Captain  FranUim*t  Tour  to  the  North  Pole.  S311.    By  Dr.  Richardaoo  and  J.  Sabine, 

Em.    Lood.  18S3L    4ta 
Ardueobfia.  SS.    Arcbcologia ;  or,  MiioeUaneoui  Thiota  rdating  to  Antiquity.   Lond.  1779—1894. 

80  YOUL  4Co. 
ArdueoL  Attic.  17S4    Rous  (F.),  Archaologia  Attics  Ubri  vil.    Ozon.  16S7.    4ta 
Archery  Revised.  S084    See  Skotterel  and  Durfty*t  Archery,  ^. 
Archives  amtmeUet  de  la  Normandie.  1774.    Caen,  18S4. 
Arch.  Uag.  S3.    The  Architectural  Magaslne,  Ac.    Conducted  by  3.  C.  Loudon,  F.LS.,  &c    Lond. 

18S4i    In  monthly  Nos.  8to,  continued. 
Ard.  Mem.  531  Pietro  Arduini,  Memoria  di  Osservasioni  edl  Sperienae  iopra  la  CoHura  e  gli  Ud  di 

varie  Piante.    Padova,  1776L    4to. 
Amot'9  Bitt.  qf  Edin.  as.    Arnot's  History  of  Edinbuigh.    Edin.  177%    4ta 
Asmolean  Appendix  to  Ray't  Oetoria  Ineectomm.  148a    See  Ray. 
Atiat.  Ruearch.  193a    Asiatic  ReMarches ;  or.  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in  BcdmI,  fiv 

•nquiring  into  the  History,  the  Antiquities,  the  ArU  and  Sciences,  and  Literature  or  Asia. 

Calcutta,  1788.  continued. 
Am,  Jour.  911L    The  Asiatic  Journal  and  Monthly  Register  for  British  and  Foreign  India,  China, 

and  Australia.    In  monthly  Nos.  8vo 
Auo  Ar.  3fl*    See  ifsfo  Syn.  Arr, 
At$o  Syn.  Arr.  534.    Ignatius  De  Asso,    Synopsis  Stixplum  Indigmarum  Arragonlc.    Marnlie, 

ITfa    4ta 
Athentnm.  VHi.    A  weekly  publication,  on  Literature  and  Art    Lond. 
A  Topographical  and  Hittorical  Description  qf  Stiffblh.  1770.    18S9. 
A  Tname  on  the  Common  Acada.  614w    Bordeaux,  176a    Pamph. 

Auetmarium  ad  Ftoram  Pedemontanam.  973.    Carolus  Allloni.    Taurini,  1789.    8va    1  fasa 
Audabon^s  Birds  of  America.    17)29.    The  Birds  of  America,  &c.,  from  Drawings  made  during  a 

Residence  of  Twenry.flve  Years  in  the  United  States  and  iu  Tcnritories.    By  J.  J.  Andttbon. 

18S8,  &C.    Atlas  foUa 

B. 

BaiUy*s  Survey  qf  Durham,  2990.    See  Agricultural  Report  for  the  County  qf  Durham. 
Batb.  Cat.  Tour.  6Ba    Balbis  (J.  B.),  Catdogi  Horti  Botanici  Taurinensis,    180&-181S.    S^a 
Banisi.  Cat.  Stirp.   Virg.   1864.    HertMrium  Virginiaoum;  or.  an  Account  of  such  Plants  as  J. 

Banister  sent  the  Designs  of  to  theBishop  of  London  published  in  James  Petiver*s  Memoirs 

for  the  Curious.    1767. 
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Med.  FL  47B.    Medical  Flora;  orTManual  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States  of  North 

America.    By  C.  &  Rafinesque.    Philadelphia,  1888.    8  toIs.  8vo. 
Med.  Getck.  874w    Medicus  (F.),  Geichichte  der  Botanlk  unterer  Zeiten.    Munich,  1793L    Sro. 
Mtdkal  Botamm.  465.    See  Stepkauon  and  CkwckilPt  Medical  Botany. 
Medical  and  PkUosopkkal  Eui^.  8069.    Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental ;  to  which  are  added 

Select  Histories  of  Diaeawi.    By  J.  Pereival,  M.D.    Lond.  1767—1778.    3  vols.  Svo. 
Meerb.    Icon.  1018.     NlcoL    Meerourg,    Plantarum  aelectarum  loones  ptcts.    Lugd.  Bat.   17S& 

Fol. 
MeMUe*»  {Lord)  Letter  to  Spencer  Perdeal,  S$q.  1809.    Pamph.  Sva    1810. 
Mem.  et  Corr.  qf  Pepyt.  8603.    Memoiii  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq..  ftc.    London,  1888.    5  roli. 

8va 
JTIm.  de  DeemareteimJemm.  dePkmlqme.  1986.    See  Jammalde  Pkmkme. 
Mim.  de  FAcad.  de$  Sdem.  1788.    See  Mimoirei  de  PAcad.  dee  Sciences. 
Mim.  de  la  Rusale  Miridhnale.  687.    By  DetcemeL 
Mtm.  de  Flnditrnt.  1386.    M^moires  de  I'lnstitut  National  des  Sciences  Mathteiatiques  et  Phy. 

siqnes.    Paris,  1797,  and  continued.    4to. 
Mhn.  Mm*.  1988.    Mteoires  du  Murfum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    Paris,  1815, 1816.    4t0i 
Mhn.  Seien.  Mathl  de  P ineUha..Stc.  1787.    See  Mtm.  de  Vlnet. 
Mim.  Soc  hnp.  Moeq.  708.    See  M^m.  Sac  Imp.  Nat.  Mo$c. 
Mtm.  Sac.  Nat.  Cur.  Mas.  1458.    See  M^m.  Soe.  Imp.  Nat.  Mo$c. 
Mfm.  Soc  Imp.  Sat.  Mote.  1938.    M^moires  de  la  Soci^  Imp^Male  des  Naturaliates  de  Moscou. 

Moscow,  hrom  1785.    4to. 
Mtm.  star  rkiet.  Nat.  da  Chine.  1788.    M&notres,  A&    Par  M.  De  SeoondAt    Paris,  1788.    Fol. 
Mew*.  Wem.  Soe.  ^3Sl.    Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  Histosy  Society.    Edinburgh,  1811, 

and  continued.    Sra 
Memoir.  614.    Memoir  on  the  common  Acacia.    Paris,  1786. 
Memdr  addreeted  to  the  Sockty  cf  Arti^  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  qf  Poreet  Treee,  ^r.  617.    By 

W.  Withers,  Esq. 
Memoir  on  the  Date  Paim.  148.    By  A.  Michaux. 

Memoir  an  the  Roada  ^  ^thalania.  8398.    By  Major-General  Napier.    Lond.  1835.    Sra 
Mimoire  ear  lee  Chinet.  190&    Louis  Base,  Memoires  sur  les  diflHrcntes  Eq>tees  de  Chines  qui 

crolssent  en  France.    Paris,  1806.    4ta 
Mimoire  ear  le  Pfgnier.  1369.    By  Bernard,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique.    Tom.  8a 
Mimoire  mr  le  ZeOtoaa.  1409L    See  Miche.  Mim.  ear  U  ZeOuma. 

Mimoire  tar  lee  Marrone  d'Inde.  147.    Par  M.  Bon  de  St.  Hilaire.    Paris,  ]8mo,  and  in  4to. 
Mimoire  eur  tee  Pins.  140.  By  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy ;  puUished  in  the  M£moires  de  1*  Acadimie 

des  Sciences. 
Mtmoires.  8145.     Memoires  pour  servir  A  I'Histoire  des  Insects.    Par  C.  De  Geer.  Stockhotan, 

1758-1778.    Tnm.7.4ta 
Mtmoires  de  P Acadimie  des  Sciences.    140.     Mfimoires  de  Mathfoiatique  et  de  Physique, 

firisentis  A  TAcadtoiie  Royale  des  Sciences,  par  divers  Savans.     Paris,   YJSf^  and  con- 
tinued.   4tOL 
Mimmires  iTAgrlenltmr.  135.    Mteoires  d' Agriculture,  d'EToonomie  Rurale  et  Domestique,  Ae. 

Paris,  1785—1791.    84  vols.    8vo. 
Mtmoires  priseniis  i  P  Acadimie  des  Sdenees  de  SL  Petersboarg.  176.    See  Norn.  AcL  Pet. 
Mimoires  sur  les  Conffires.  8096.      Mfonoires  sur  les  Coniferes  et  les  Cycad^es :  ouvrage  post- 

hume  de  L  C.  Richard,  termiaft  et  public  par  Achille  Richard  fils.     Stuttgaid  et  Paris. 

1896L    8vo. 
Mimoires  snr  les  d^fftrentes  B^ibees  de  (^ine  aid  eroissent  en  Prance,  et  sur  ees  Strangers 

A  PEmptre  qui  se  eultieent  dans  les  Jardine  et  Pipbsibres  des  Enmrone  de   Paris,  Src. 

1788.      By  Ludov.  Bote     Published  in  the  M6m.  de    I'lnstit   National  de  France,  for 

1807. 
Memoirs.  8803.    See  Walpol^s  Memoirs. 
Memoirs  qfthe  American  Academy  <tf  Avis.  614    Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences.    Boston  and  Charlestown,  1785,  and  continued.    4ta 
Memoirs  qf  the  Literary  Sodets  itf  Mandtester.    IfiSl.    Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 

Society  of  Manchester.    Warrington,  1785— 181&    8va 
Memoirs  qfthe  Missionaries  in  the  Levant.  8109.    A  Collection  of  the  most  Interesting  Missionary 

Voyages,  Ac.    London,  1805.    ISmo. 
Memoirs  qftke  RomU  Aeadamy  qf  Sciences  at  Madrid.  843&    See  AnaUs  de  las  dene.  Nat. 
MemoHa  BaUamfiama.  86.    See  SMatd^s  Memoria  Baifouriana. 
Memtorials  ^O^fitrd.   2ffI6.    By  Dr.  Ingram.    Oxford,  1838—1887.    3  vols.  6*9^ 
Mer.  Fl.  Par.  !*£.    F.  V.  M§rat.    Nouvelle  Flore  des  Environs  de  Paris.    Paris,  1818.    8va 
Merry  Wiwes.  175&    8bakfpeare*s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Methods /or  decreasing  the  ContMmption  qf  Timber  in  the  Navy,  %c.  1787.    By  T.  Nichols.    London, 

1793.    8vOk 
Metkodus  Plantarum.  63.    See  Rim's  Methodus  Plantarum. 
Metuger^s  Castle  qf  Hektetberg.  147.    Historical  Description  of  the  Castle  of  Heldeibeig  Gardens, 

Ac    Heidelberg,  183a 
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Metieo.  8485.    Ward*!  (H.  O.)  Mexico  in  18S7.    London,  S  Tok.  8fo. 

melr.  yen.  nfianz.  Oaitc.  tS87.  M«yer  (C.  A.).  VcneicbniM  der  PflanMn  wdflhe  wiiliziiid  der.  A«. 

Petersburg,  1831.    Sva 
iPGremr'tSketckei  qf  Mr  Maritime  Oobmie*  qf  BrMik  Amertea.  £11&    Lottdon.  1888.    8v». 
Mich.2rb.9&{.    ^eKMiekmu^e  Arbres  foreHiert^  8[e. 
Mhk.    Fl.   Bar.  Amer.    S97.     Andr§  Michaux,  Hon  BoretU-AiDcricaDa.     FaiWis,  180fiL    2 

▼ols.  8fOL 
Miek.  Gen.  11S6.    P.  A.  Micheli,  Nora  Piantanim  Genera,    norentia,  1729.    FoL 
MiekaaiE^  Ai*res  dePAmMqm.  185.    See  JtOdkmr*«  Arhreg^  Ac. 
MtdUttuTB  ArbrtB  Foreitare$  de  FAwt^rique.  21ia      Andr§  Fkanc.  MicbauK  flb,  Hutoire  det 

Artxm  forestiers  de  I'Amirique  Septentrionale.    Paris.  1810—1818.    8  Tohk  4ta 
Uickawt'i  Histofre  det  (Mne*  AmMouet.    186*.    Andr€  Michaux,  Histoire  des  Clitoet  de  1' Am(- 

rique  Septentrionale    Paris,  1801,  fol^  ed.  Germ,  k  Kerne,  1802.  » 

MickM.  JU.  N,  Amer.  $^L  1873.    Andr6  Ptancois   Micbaux,  North- American  Sylva;  or,  a  D*- 

acriptlon  of  the  Forett  Trees  of  the  United  State*,  Canada,  and  Nova  Sootia.    Translated  from 

the  French  by  A.  L  Hillhouse.    Paris,  1819.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Jfiete.  Mhm.  Mr  k  ZeUmu.  140a    A.  Fran«.  Micfaaux»  M^moixe  sur  le  Eelkoua.    Paris,  1881. 
Miekx.  Quer.  1869.    See  Miehmu*$  Hietoiredes  CMnet, 
Midemmimit  NighVt  Dream.  901.    One  of  Shakspeaie's  Plays. 
MOL  le.  261.    Figures  of  the  Plants  described  in  the  Gard.  Diet.    By  Philip  MUter.    London, 

1760.    2  vols.  fd. 
MUl.  must.  38a    Johan.  Miller,  Illustratio  Systematis  Sexualis  Linnai.    Londini,  1777.    FoL 
MUler't  Dietkmary.  54.    The  Gardener's  IMctienarT.    By  Philip  MiUer.    London.  1731;  ed.8. 

1733:  ed.  &,  1737;  ed.  4.,  1741;  ed.  5.,  1747;  ed.  6.,  175£;  ed.  7.,  1759;  ed.  8.,  1768;  ed.  &, 

see  Mariyn^g  MiUer. 
M0m^t  Batamioal  Dktkmary.  TJ.     A  Botanical  Dictkmary.     By  Colin  MUne^     London,  1770. 

Sto. 
Mituuet  on  ike  Method  adopted  by  Mr,  Robert  Tamer  ^ratttng  Oake.  1801    In  Gard.  Mas, 

▼oL  Till. 
Mirbel  M6m.  Mus.  2462.    Mirbel  in  M§moires  du  Mustem.    See  MSm.  Mm. 
Mtrrar.  8081.    The  Mirror  of  literature.  Amusement,  and  Instniotioo.    londoo,  l>egun  in  1882, 

and  continued  in  weekly  Nos.  8yo. 
Mite.  WHUngt,  4c.  2411    Evelyn's  Miscellaneous  Writing*,  edited  by  UpcoCt    London,  royal  4Iik 

Mkceilaneout  Tractt  rttoHng  to  Natural  Htttorw,  ke.   1332.     By  BeiMamin  StilUngfleet    London, 

1759,  8vo ;  Ed.  2.,  1762 ;  SunpL  by  F.  J.  Brand,  1781. 
Mittkmary  JommaL  0411.    See  WotTt  Mitmonary  Journal. 
MUek.  Oen.  377.    See  Mich.  Gen. 

Mith.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  1007.    See  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur, 
McLeay*t  Report  to  the  JVeaturw.  1888.    Report  to  the  Treasury  upon  Uie  State  <tf  the  Efans  in  St 

James's  and  Hyde  Paries.    Published  in  the  Edin.  PhiL  Joum.,  Na  xxxL  art  12: 
M'Nab't  Himtt  on  the  PianOng  and  General  Treatment  o^  Bardtt  Bvergreem.   117&    See  Ate*  sii 

ike  Planting,  8[c 
M*Nab't  TreaHte  on  Cape  Heatht.  1091.    A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Mneial 

Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths  in  a  Climate  where  they  require  Protection  during  the  Winter 

Months.    By  William  M*Nab^  Superintendent  of  the  Bot  Gard.  Edin.,  &c.    Edinb.  and  Land. 

18SSL    8va 
Moc.  ei  Sette  FL  Mex.  Icon.  ined.  843.    See  Moc.  et  Sett.  Fl  Mea. 
Mac.  et  Sette  Ft.  Meat.  le.  ined.  713.    See  Fl.  Mex.  Icon.  ined. 
Moc.  PL  Nutk.     Mocino  (Josef),    Drawings  of  Plants  coUected  by  him  at  Nootka  Sound.    Not 

pul>lisbed. 
Maneh  Lob.  Adv.  1248.    Mcnich  in  ditta    SeelMOb. 
Maench  Meth.  234l     Conrad  Moench,  Methodus  Plantas  Horti  et  Agri  Mazburgensis  describcndt 

Martmrgi,  1794.    Sro. 
Meench  Suppl.  237.    Id.,  Supplementum  ad  Methodum,  Ac.    Maxburgi,  1802*    Sra 
Monsdl  Weut.   7JZ    See  Menu*  Weittentt. 
Mteneh  Weiueiitt.  1657.     M.,  Veraeiohniss  audandischer  Biiume  des  Lusticblosies  Wrisecpstein. 

Francf.  1785.    8va 
Mol. Sag.  tuUa  Star.  Nat.delChlU.  919L    Giov.  Ign.  Mcttna,  Sagglo  suBa  Storia  natunle del  CUll. 

Bologna,  1782.    8vo. 
Moiina*t  Hittory  qf  ChUi,  4&  9436.    London,  1808.    2  Tohi  Svo. 
Monog.  AMMtfN.  lehn.  4Jfin.  1827.    See  Amwit.  Monog. 
Monog.  Rot.   748.    Pronevilie  (A.  De),  Nomenclature  raiaonnfe  des  Eipioes,  Vari§l6s^  et  Sous. 

Tari§t€s  du  Genre  Rosier.    Paris,  1818.    1  toI.  8va 
Momogr*P^-  2432.    See  Lamb.  Gen.  Pin. 
ManograiA  qf  American  Finet.  481.    Raflnesque's  MonograiA  of  the  American  Vines  in  his  Medical 

Flora,  Tol.  8. 
Monteith't  Fbretter't  Guide.  89.    The  Forester's  Guide,  &c.    By  — -  Monteith.    Slixling,  1819. 

ISmou  plates. 
Mmihiy  Reoiew.  1785.    London,  1749,  and  oontlnued  tUl  1808. 
Moorcrqft't  JoumaL  2430.     Moorcroft's  Travels  in  Ladak,  Kasfawlx;  Bokhara,  &c.     London, 

1837. 
Moored t  Anacreon.  791.    Odes  of  Ananeon,  translatedlnto  fiiglish  Vene,  with  Note^    By  llramas 

Moore,  Esq.    London.    2  vols.  12mo. 
Mor.  Hitt.  256.    Joan  Bapt.  Morandi,  Historia  Botanica  practice.    MediolanI,  1744b    FoL 
Mar.  Pno/ud.  1241.    Rdbert  Morison,  Pr»ludia  Botanioa,  pars  1.    Londini,  lOSa   8to. 
MoreTt  Thiorie  det  Jardiiu.  188.    Tbterie  des  Jardlns.     By  N.  Morel.    Pacii,  1776,    8voi    !»- 

proved  edition  by  C.  Morel,  1802. 
Morit.  Blench.  586.    See  Blench.  Sard. 
Morit.  Oxon.  934.    Robert  Morison,  Piantanim  Ifisfeoria  uniTersalis  Qxariensla.    Oxonii,  I88(V 

8  trols.  Mia 
Merit.  Stirp.  Sard.  538.    See  Blench.  Sard. 
Morning  CnnmiWr.  1611.    A  London  daily  Newspaper. 

Morrit  Fl.  Co$itp.  981.    Richard  Morris,  nom  Coni|ricua.   London,  1826.    Sra 
Moode^t  Buoy  on  Archery.  9fXn.    Worcester,  1799.    8va 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  1041    One  of  Shaki^eaie't  playa. 
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iaW.(M«n    Met  WHUMin'i  Cnlmlinr,  jr. 

XMUNm.  Jit.  lain.  Bcn^lA.    UUbTBatnt  in  No*.  Act.,  ta.    Sm  .M.  WM  &tm;,  «e 

V«Un*.  Nm.  Ja.  Sac.  Km.  Sent,  Birot.  UM.    Sk  MUU.  Va*,  4c. 

MUUa*.,  aimt,  tt  Om.  Aim.  V  Bat.   UOt.    HUblnitiat,  Hiuu,  lai  KOnli,  in  Aon.  BoL    te 

JfUlnrfflz'f  CMiiIgpH4rMMt.;<iw*«t  J>/«U  TSS.    Iboi.  UilhlnlMin, Ciutntui Plutana 

Amoica  SiptaiUrii»U>.    taniHUi,  lau.    Stu. 
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Kmt,  IBtL  Jarit.  \KB.    HIMoln  NUunUe  du  Jottt,  fto.    Pv  U.  It  ConU  O.  D*  BuaainaintT. 

t  <i jiimtr.  17W.   9  ro4f.    8td, 
Iht.  Bill,  iif  ihi  Caniivf  DmtUn.VS.    An  Ean  Umnli  >  Muml  HMott<' >>■  CgoMroC 

DiMII,  ftt     Bt  Jghq  RuUt,  H.D.     DuMln.1772.    t'Hi.  tlo. 
Si.  Sftl.^Bal.  KK.    8m  LimJL  Km.  S^  nf  Sgt. 
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ir.  D.  Mm.  *TS.    S«  Dd  Sml  ^i 


<l.  Art.  BImoH.  sue.    J . 

Br  Adu  NmKl  OnUanL    Lmdni.  im.    Sn 
JVst.  £«K  5».    ItU;  Ja.  De  Hceter,  DbhiiU  8««. 

nUmlK    HMindf^  Bhtnmn,  ina    StoIi.  St& 
»<:i.  OoU.  ion.    See  Mm*.  QaOa-BtU. 
Ktdt.  Oalbt-BrO.  ISaS.    Id^  Deltcka  Oello-Belflne  irlTeetKi.    ATcabmll,  ITR.    S  n>li.  Ibio. 
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Jfta  ijbr*  r%i.  M.    C.  O.  Heei  Voi  gMrnbm^  Ho 
VlnroB  AmmiB  Link,  Radglplil,  *e.    Bdbub. 
JAa  Nw  Alt  St.  Cur.  Bunt.  MS.    ice  »>.  A£ 
W«  ^.)  at  Emi.  ani.PI.FL  Otrm.  VfO.    See  Nai  fn  Etniak,  ^. 


■  gini>Mt  On.  n  OW.    Oenen  FUnMnim  Flon  Oen«nlu 
QdeUlBitnte.   AuebirvT.  F.  £.  Xeee  Ab  Eienbeck,  U.D.    Bcbid«,  Wm.    aro. 
IUWm  HtrMcuMmt  TImr.  l«.    NeUl'i  HotUculntnl  TDBrttannigk  hnooe  ind  the  NetherUndi. 

UlDbLiatl   StB. 
Mtf.  ^(«7«T.    SuNalLPaLDIa. 

KtML  Pal.  DIu.  la.    CO.  Nenler,  NoDDfnpblidaPotnKUU.  FuHiiiitc  ArnnnnH,  IRId.  Mo. 
IfeH  AmuIU'i  CiMt,  «81    Tin  Nvw  Bntuilit'i  Oulds  to  Um  LoBllOa  iif  the  nuer  PlmMi  of 
BdblB.    Br  Hewelt  Cstlrell  Wunn.    Lntdon,  IMS_lg37.    Sn)Lltn. 

■urr.  7tS.     Br  T. 


i^  1K0.    BetUo,  IS33.   8n. 

eury. 

fnTirm-'" "^^^" ""  ''^'-'"•S^-^'-"'- '-"^- p-.ii—     Fuii^  1813.    Sfttcdhk 
1480,    Kee  SUHdeFi  NiMMctetDr. 

TBimmfc.  7W.    Aug.de  PiamllK  NaDcnclalur*  nlKrnnte  do  Eifiicee,  VuKU*. 

a-Tu4tft  du  Oeon  Bniiee.    Pait,  1«1«.    Sn. 
MM4.^iKnli«  nun.  IM    Sh  tfic*.  n.  Ar.  Amer. 
M«a.^Mr«MW  *0^  U79.    S«  iHat.;tl.  K  jHcr.  Jk*. 
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Ifote  HisioHqme  mr  U  Gimhp.  9097.    Rccfaerches  sur  I'HIstoIre  det  Cyprtt,  eC  Note  Hiitoriqoe  nr 

le  Ginkgo  blloba.  Par  ft.  J.  L.  A.  Loiieleur  Detlongchampi.    Fuu,  1894L    Ffempb.  8vo. 
Nomtf.  Diet.  tTHiit.  Nat.  2405.    See  Noupeau  JHctkmnaire,  4c. 
Vowt,  Duk.  8«9.    See  Dm  Ham  Ark  Nam. 
Namv.  Joum,  de  Pk^H^fe.  18SS.    See  Jcttmal  de  Pkjfitoue. 
Nam.  Mim,  de  la  Soe.  imp,  de$  Nat.  de  Mo$eom.  365.    See  Mim.  Soe.  /mp.,  4c. 
Nammeau  Court  d'AgriaiUmre,  €!S,    See  Nomveam  Cottrt  complet. 
Nomoeaa  Cotun  compteL  1S5.    Nouveau  Ckwn  complet,  ou  DictioBiuireriiKNin4d*Agrleiiltare.  Fw 

let  Membret  de  U  Sectkm  d*Agr.  de  rinatltut    Faib,  180a    16  vob.  8Ta 
Noweau  Didwmnaire  iCHiatoire  NatmeUe.  465.    Pub,  isia    36  toU  8to. 
Nauaeau  Du  Hamel.  1S&    See  i)»  Ham.  Arh.  Natn. 
No9.  Act  N.  C  App.  8350.    See  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.,  4c. 
No9.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  Bomm.  936.    See  Nova  Acta  Natiarm  Cmriowrmm. 
No9.  Act.  Pet.  632.     Nova  AeU  Academic  Sdeadanim  imperlalli  PeCnpolltaiUB.      Petrooofi, 

1783—1837.    410. 
No9.  Act  Soe.  Nat.  Serut.  BeroL  1501    See  Act.  Soe.  Send.  BeroL 
Nona  Ada  Naiurte  Curiotorum.  2141.    Nora  Acta  Phytleo-Medica  Academte  Cmuxtm  Leopol- 

dino-Carolintt  Nature  Curiotorum.    Bonn*  et  Nuremben,  1757  to  the  fwetent  Time.    4Co 
Nov.  Comm.  GotL  104&    Novi  Commentarii  Sodetatit  Regis  ^icntiatum  06ttlngentii.  1751  to  the 

pretent  Time.    4to. 
Nov«  HoUaudi^B  Plamiarum  Specimen.  356.     By  J.  J.  La  BUIardi^ce.     PariaHt,  1791—1818.   5 

volt.  4io. 
Nurterp  Catalogue.  9015.    See  Purber't  Nurserif  Catalogue. 
NutL  Gen.  Amer.  303.    Thomat  NuttaU,  The  Genera  of  North- American  Plants,  and  a  Catalogue  of 

the  Spedet.    Philadelphia,  181&    2  volt.  18mo. 

O. 


Obeerv.  Bmtomol.  814L    Dr.  Heer*t  Entomological  Obterratiooi.  18S& 

Obeervatumt  det  Siagularitit,  1910.    Pierre  Belon,  ou  Bellon,  Let  Obeerrationt  de  pludeun  SIngu* 

larit4t  trouT§es  en  Ortee.  tte.    Parit,  1554»  4to;  ed..2.  Anrert,  1565,  Sva 
OAfffTM/MMU,  4c.,  in  Scotland.  99.    Obeervatiooi  relative  chiefly  to  Picturetque  Beauty,  made  in  the 

Year  1776,  on  tereral  Parts  of  Great  Briuin,  and  particularly  the  Highlands  of  Soodand.    By 

W.  Gtlpbi,  A.BL,  ftc    Lond.  1789.    8  vols.  Sra 
Obtervationt/aitet  done  un  Forage,  4c.  8407.    Pallas  (P.  S.),  Observations  (kites  dans  un  Voyage 

entreprit  dans  les  Gouvernemens  Miridionauz  de  I'Emplre  de  Russie  pendant  les  Annta 

1793  et  1794.    Leipsig,  180L    2  vote.  4tpL 
Obtervatkmt  on  Oak  Trees,  ^c.,  in  a  Letter  to  ike  Earl  of  Chatham,  Ytm.    See  Nii^uU  Obe. 
ObtervatUmt  on  the  Convene.  2104.    See  Obtervatkmt  on  the  Comfirm  of  Neyt  Zealand. 
Obiervaliont  on  the  Con^ferte  qf  New  Zealand.  310L    By  Mr.  G.  Bennet,  published  in  Lambert's 

Pinus. 
Obtervationt  on  the  Diteatet  qf  Treet.  1213.    William  Forsyth,  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 

Trees,  Ac.    London,  179L    8va 
Odutteu.  895.    See  Horn.  Odjft. 
(Ed.  PL  Dan,  361    loones  Plantarum  sponte  nasoenUum  in  Regnis  Dania  et  Norvcgise,  Ac 

HafniflL  1761—1770,  vols.  1, 8,  and  3.,  Auctore  G.  C  GBder.  j  vols.  4.  and  £..  Auct  O.  F.  Miiller. 

1771—1788 :  vols.  6.  and  7.,  Auct  M.  Vahl.,  1787—1805 ;  vol  8.,  Auct  J.  W.  Homcman.,  1806- 

1816.    8  vols.  fol.  • 

Oeikaf.  AbbOd.  906&     C.  C.  CEIhafen,  AbUldung  der  wUden   Baume,  ftc.      NOmbeiK,   1767— 

i773u    4ta 
QffUx  qf  Woodt,  4c.  1801    A  Parliamentary  Report 
Oldfield't  Aneedotet  of  Archery.  9087.     Anecdotes  of  Archery,  ancient  and  modem.    By  H.  O. 

Oldfield.    London,  1791.    ISmo. 
QUv.  Ene.  Mkth.  1929.    See  Enofc  Mbth. 
Oliv.  Voy.  1847.    See  Olivier*t  T^avelt. 
Oltv.  Voy.  dant  FEmp.  Ottom.  1928.    See  OUoier^t  Traoelt. 
OUvier*t  TraveU.  1860.    Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire^  E^Tpt,  and  Persia.     By  G.  A.  Olivier. 

Lond.  18UI.    8  vols,  and  atlas.    4to. 
OUvter't  Voyage.  813.    See  OlMer't  Travelt. 
On  Nov.  Tim.  19S&    See  On  Naval  Timber,  4c. 
On  Naval  Timber.  140a    See  Matthew  on  Naval  Timber. 
On  Permanent  Colourt.  1911.    Experimental  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent 

Colours,  and  the  best  Means  of  producing  them,  by  dyeing.  Calico-printing,  Ac.    By  E  Ban* 

croft,  M.D.    London,  1791    8va 
Ort.  Deead.  559.    Cas.  Gomes  De  Ortega,  Novarum  aut  rariorum  Plantarum  Horti  R.  Matritenris 

CenturiA    MatritL  1797—1796.    8  vols.  4to.  Tit.  gen.  1800. 
OA.  Itin.  541.    Pebr  Osbeck,  Dagbock  osfer  en  Ostendyck  Rasa.    Stockholm,  1757.    8vo. 
Otterreichet  AUgemeine  Bammucht.    See  Hott  Anleit. 
OUo't  Garten  Zeitung.  1365.    See  AUgemeine  Gartemtettung. 
OutL  Geog.  Dittr.  7^.    See  Watton*t  Outilnet. 
Outlinet,  i^e.  iiSl.    See  fVatton,  4c. 

Outlinet  <^  Botany.  937.    Outlines  of  Botanv ;  including  a  General  History  of  the  Vsvetable  King- 
dom, Ac.    By  Professor  Burnett.    London,  1835.    8  vols.    8vo. 
Ovid.  Met.,  941.    Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    London,  177&    8  vols.  19ma 

P. 

PaU.  Attr.  637.    Peter  Slmoo  Pallas,  Species  Astragalorum  descrlptse  rt  loooibos  Ulustratse.  Lipsh^ 

1800.    Fd. 
PaU.  ^or.  Rots.  947.    See  PaUat*t  Flora  Rottica. 

Pallat't  Flora  Rottica.  156.    Id.,  Flora  Rossica.    Petropoli,  ^784  et  1788.   9  vols.  IbL 
PaU.  Itin.  ed.  Gall.  599.    Voyages  dans  TEmptre  Russe.    Paris,  1793.  8  vols.  Svol  avec  atlas.   4Co. 
PaU.  Jtin.  ed.  QaU.  Append.  582.    See  PaU.  Itin,  ed.  GaU. 
PaU.  Nov.  Act.  Pa.  633.    Pallas  in  Nov.  Act.  JP«t,    See  Nov.  Act.  Pet. 
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PmU*  Nor^  Beglr,  910.    Id.,  Neue  nordlfcbe  Beitrage  iiur  pbytlkallicbeD,  ftc.    Petenb.  und 

Ldpc  1781-179a  TTokfol. 
Paner  Awm  /m .  Qerm.  1463.    See  Famn.  Jm. 
FarmOse  Lo$e.  S19.    A  poem  by  Milton. 
Fargdite  qfFlmUt.  515.    AiUm  in  Eden :  or.  Nature*!  PnradlM^  &c.    By  William  Cole,  Herbalift 

Loodoo,  1657.    Fol. 
ParadleemuitkePeri,  fi040.    A  poem  by  Moore. 
FaratUna.  111.    See  FarUiuom'M  FeandM  in  sole. 

Fmnd.  Ltrnd.  81S.    Faraditui  Londinenai*.    By  R.  A.  Saliibury.    London,  1805—1808.  fi  vob.  4to. 
FarWt  CMna.  847.    Hiitorie  of  the  Great  and  Mlghtie  Kingdome  of  China,  and  the  Situation  there. 

oC    Translated  out  of  Snanith  by  R.  Farke.    London,  1588w  4to. 
Fatk,  Hamp$tead.  1391.    Tne  Topography  and  Natural  History  of  Hampstead,  in  the  County  of 

Middleiex.    With  an  Appendix  of  Original  Records.    By  John  James  Park.    London,  1814. 

8ra 
Ftrkkuom't  Berhal,  or  Tkealre  qf  Flamit.  5£.    The  Theatre  of  Planto;  or,  an  Herball  of  a  large 

extent ;  with  numerous  wood  engraTlnga.    By  John  Parkinson.   Lond.  1640.    Fol. 
Farkiuiom's  FaraiM  in  aUc  52.    Paradisi  in  sole  Paradlsus  Terrestris;  or,  a  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of 

Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  English  Ayre  will  adntitt  to  be  noursed  up ;  with  a  Kitchen 

Ganlen,Orcharde,  &C.    By  John  Ftekinson,  Apothecary  of  London.    London,  16^.    FoL 
FmrkmrnnC*  Tkeat,  Boi,  igO&    See  Farkin»om*»  Herbal^  4e. 
For.  Lan.  £83.    See  Farad*  Lond. 

FotealuTM  {Dr.)  Treatise  on  the  Mulberry,  i;c.  1358.    New  York,  1830.    Sra 
Fausamias  Lac.  1441.    Pausanias*s  Description  of  Greece. 
Pot.  Diss,  in  Mtm.  Acad.  Bet.  Med.  Mat.  9432.    Jos.  Paron,  Dissertaclon  botaniea  sobie  los 

Generos  Toralia,  ActinophyUum,  Ac.    Madrid.  4ta     As  quoted  in  M6m.  Acad.  ftc. 
Fmstan's  Mag.  qf  Bot.  1140.   Magasine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Planta.  By  J.  Paxton, 

F.L.S.,  ftc    London,  begun  in  1834,  and  continued  in  monthly  Numbers,  large  8vo. 
F^leriMoge  i  JimsaUmey  ^e.  2412.  par  R.  P.  M.  J.  Geramb.    Paris,  1834. 
Fem.  C|fe.  SOS.    See  Femng  Q^c. 

FemoanCs  London.  8070.    Account  of  London.    By  Thomas  Pennant.  London,  1790.    4ta 
Feangenidfs  (Or.)  Works^  in  Prose  and  Verse.  94.    Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  the 

Shire  of  'i>reeddale ;  with  a  Miscellany,  and  curious  Collection  of  select  Scottish  Poons.    1715 

aDdl814u    4CO. 
Femm  Ow.  299.    The  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Dlffhsion  of  UseAil  Knowledge. 

London.    In  monthly  parts,  fcriio.    Begun  in  1833,  and  10  vols,  published. 
Femuf  Magantne.  1336.    A  periodical  paper  published  in  London,  weekly.    Begun  In  1832. 
Ferma»bidatiotu  ^  Kent.  2&    Perambulation  of  Kent ;  containing  the  Description,  History,  and 

Customs  of  that  Shire. 
FeruForeifL  786.    A  Romance. 
Feremdal  Calendar.  1023.    The  Perennial  Calendar  and  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  illustrating 

the  Evento  of  every  Day  In  the  Year,  ftc.    By  T.  Forster,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  fta   London,  1894.  8vo. 
Fers.  Emck.  SSI.    C.  H.  Persoon,  Synopsis  Plantarum  sen  Enchiridium  Botanicum.    Paris,  1805 

and  1807.    2  Tids.  ISmo. 
Fert.  le.  Piei.  2148.    Id^,  Icmcs  picte  Specierum  rarionun  Fungorum,  ftc.    Paris  et  Strasb.  1803. 

2  ftsc.  4to,  pi.  18. 
Fen.  Myc.  Emr.  2147.    Id.,  Bfycologia  Europsea.    Eriang,  18S&— 1828.    3  toIs.  Sto^  pL  30. 
Fers.  O&s.  MneoL  183&    Id.,  Obserrationes  Mycologicc    Lipsiai,  1796.    8to. 
Fert.  San.  9«3L    See  Fers.  inch. 
Persia  m  Miniainre.  78a    By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 
Fertkskire  Beport.  2391.    General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Perth,  ftc.    By  Dr. 

James  Robertson.    Perth,  1799L    8vo. 
PMfr.  Gas.    1116.    James  Petiver,  Gaaophylladum  Naturse  et  ArtisL    Londlni,   1702—1704.    5 

dcead.ft)L 
Petie.  Mas.  8039.    Id.,  Musd  PetiTeriani  Centurls  Decem.    London,  1695.    8vo. 
Fk.  FL  Amer.  Sept.  259.    Frederick   Punh,  Fkwa  Americana  Septentrionalis.    London,   1814. 

2  TOli.  Svo. 
Fkarsab'a.  1794.    Lucan's  Pharsalin.    Rowe's  Translation. 
Fm.  Mag.  138&    Philosophical  MagAne  and  Journal    By  Alex.  Tillocb  and  Richard  Taylor. 

London,  1798— 18S6.    68  toIs.  8^0^  continued  under  the  name  of  Philosophical  Mttaxine  and 

Annals  of  Chemlatiy.    By  R.  Taylor  and  R  Phillips.    London.  18S7— 1832.    11  vols.  8va 
PhiL  Mag.  3  $er.  738.    A  ftirther  Continuation  of  the  Philosophical  Magasine,  under  the  name  of 

the  London  and  Edinburah  Philosophical  Magaxine  and  Journal  of  Science.    By  Sir  Darid 

Brewster,  R.  Taylor,  and  R  Phillips.    London,  1832.  continued.   8vo. 
FkB.  Trans.  83.    Tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London.    Commenced 

In  1665,  and  continued  to  the  present  Time.    London.  4tOk 
PkO.  Trans.  Abr.  4a    An  Abridgment  of  the  Phil.  Trans.    By  C.  Hutton.  LLD. :  O.  Shaw, 

M.O. ;  and  R  Pearson,  M.D.    London,  1804^1809.    18  vols.  4ta 
FkUoeoMxU  Conferences  of  Ike  Virtmsi<ff  France.  182SL    A  Collection  of  DIscounes  of  the  Virtuosi 

of  Fkance  upon  Qu^tlons  of  Philosophy.    Translated  into  English  by  G.  Havers.    London, 

1664. 
Fkgskal  and  Hittorieal  Researches  into  Rhabdomancy,  ^c  2090.    Translated  ham.  the  Italian  of 

Carlo  Amoretti  Into  German,  with  supplementary  Treatises,  by  Ritter.    Berlin,  1809.    8vo. 
Pkgs.  rig.  215L    See  FMologte  V^tftale. 
Fl^sMo^  Vigttale.  215.    Fbysiologie  VfigMale,  ou  Exposition  des  Forces  et  des  Fonetions  Vitales 

des  VCgicaax.  ftc    By  M.  A.  P.  De  Candolle.    Paris,  1833.    3  vols.  8va 
Fkgsique  OccnU,  ou  TraUidela  Baguette  diotnatoire.  2090.    La  Pbisique  Occulte,  ou  Traits  de  la 

Baguette  Divinitoire.    Far  Pierre  le  Lorraine  de  Vallemont    Amst.  1698.    19mo. 
Fkftogrt^tia.  53.    See  Flak.  Phot. 
Fktmre  Bible.  1385k    The  Pictorial  Bible ;  being  the  Old  and  New  TesUments.  according  to  the 

authorised  Venion,  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  woodcuts.    London,  1836.    In  monthly 

parts,  Svo. 
Facet  relnthes  d  la  Culture  et  aux  Usages  de  eet  Arbre  [Robinla].  617.    Lettie  sur  le  Roblnier, 

connus  sous  le  Nam  impropre  de  Faux  Acacia  \  avec  plusicurs  Pieces  relatives  &  la  Culture  et 

Usage  de  cet  Arbre.   Par  M.  Frangois  De  NeufchAteau.    Paris,  1803.   12ma 
Pitts  SmreeM  ^  Worcestershire.  896.    General  Survey  of  the  County  of  Worcester.    London, 

18ia    8va 
PUFs  Trams.  8SS1    Pitt's  TraaalAUon  of  Virgil. 
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PI.  Bar.  Hart.  Gen.  50S.    See  Dee.  PL  Bar.  Jard.  Gen. 

Ptaui.  and  Bur.  Om.  1774.    See  Mankatton  PlanHng  ami  Bmrat  Omamem, 

Plant.  Anter.  9ani.    See  Plum.  Plant.  Amer. 

Plant.  Kat.  50a    Flaater't  KalendJir.    Bjr  W.  Nioid.  Edited  and  ooni|leted  by  Edw.  Sang.    Bdia. 

1890.    Ed.  2.,  8Ta 
PlanUe  Bauinoetiaies.  IMl.    Humboldt  et  BoDplmd,  Ptanta  Bqulnoxielot.   Faifi,  1808—1816. 

8  vols.  Ibl. 
PimUm  per  Gattiam,  mtpamam,  et  Jlaliam cbter^aU,  M15.    By  Jaoa  Burdier.    Apoathumeot 

work,  edited  by  Beni.  Jiiaieu.    PuiM^nii.  Fol. 
Planter  and  Forett  Pnmer.  188.    The  Forert  Pniner,  or  Tlinber  Ownort  AMittiiit,  ftc.    LeadoD. 

18Q5.   8ra  *  i 

Planter's  Calendar.  89i    See  PUmL  KaL  •< 

PkuUer't  Guide.  18&    The  Planter'*  Guide ;  or,  a  Practical  Eiiay  oa  the  beet  Method  of  glTlng 

immediate  Eflfect  to  Wood,  he.    By  Sir  Henry  Steuait,  Bait  Ac    Edin.  18891   9*0. 
Plantet  du  DauphM.  2276.    See  raar$*§  Plante$  dm  Daupkhai. 


PUmimgamd  Bmral  OmamemL  188.  See  Martkatl  on  Planting  and  Bural  Omameni. 
Plenek  lam.  46S.  J.  J.  Plenck,  Iconee  IManUrum  medidnalium.  1808  et  eeq.  FoL 
PUm.  Spi$t.  1334.    The  Letter*  of  PUnythe  Connil,  with  ooeaaiooal  Semaika  by  WllUam  Metanoth, 

Em.    London,  1746L    2to1«.8vo. 
Plim.  Mist.  Nat.   1914.     PlinU  HiMorU  Naturalia.    Hardouln'f    edit.     Paris,  1793L   S  vols.  M. 

TransUted  under  th«  title  of  Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  World.    By  Philenaoo  HoBaal 

London,  160  L    2  voIsl  fol. 
Plat's  iDr.)  Hisimy  qf  OaObrdsMre.  1768.    See  Nainrat  Oatory  ttf  OafMUHre. 
Pluk.  Abn.  1256.    See^Hik.  Aim.  Pk^, 
Pluk.  Aim.  Pkyt.  68.    Leonard  Plukenett,  Alnagestum  Botanicum  sive  Fhytologla  OiMmaetSeoo. 

Loiidini,  179&   4ta 
Pluk.  Amalth.  SJ9.    Id.,  AmaHheun  Botanicum.    Londini,  1705.    4ta 
Pluk.  Mont.  237.    Id.,  Almageeti  Botanid  Mantissa.    Londini,  170a    4ta 
Pluk.  Pkft.  TSn.    Se9  PtukenHCe  Pkutograplda. 
PlmkeneWs  Pk^iografkia.  58.    Id.,  Phyto«rsfihla  sive  Stirplum  iUastrlomm,  Ac    LoBdlnf,  1691. 

4vols.  4ta 
Plum.  Cat  2271.    Plumier  (C),  Catakwus  Plantarum  Americanarum.    Paris,  1708.  4to. 
Pium.  loon.  479L    Plumier  (C),  Descnptian  des  Plantes  de  TAmMquc  avec  leuis  Figures.    FsHi^ 

1693.    FoUa 
Plum.  PUmL  Amer.  887L    Charles  Plumier,  Deicriptioa  des  Plaoles  de  rAnMoue    Paris,  16U 

andl713L    FoL 
Pocockeltin.  9064.    See  Poeoeftr  Orwnf. 
Poeocke  Orient.  43a    Detctiption  of  the  East,  and  some  other  Coontriei.    By  B.  Poeodce.    LoodoB, 

1743— 174&    2Tola.  foL 
Panpki**  Travels  in  the  PeruHan  Andes.  MM.    Lelpaic,  1830. 

PoklBokem.  ICO.   J.  J.  Pobl,  Verauch  einer  Flora  BShmensi    Png.  1810'and  1814    fi  Tohi  8vo. 
Pair.  Diet.  480.    See  Poiret  Eneye.  M(tk. 
Pair.  Did.  Encuc.  Suppl.  19S8L    See  PoirH  Eneue.  Suupl. 
Pair.  Ency.  Mttk.  iSto.    See  Poiret  Encyc.  MiSk. 
Pair.  EneyoL  Suppl.  975.    See  Poiret  Encue.  SuppL 
Pair.  SuppL  519.    See  Poiret  Eneuc.  SuppL 
Poiret  Eneye.  Mitk.  ISH.  J.  L.  BL  Polret,  £ncyckn(dleM6thodique,ou  DIetleoiiaIre  de  Botaniane. 

iroy.  Lam.   Dictionn.  continue  par  Poiret.)    Ptels«  1804-.1808;  being  the  6tb,  6th,  ?th. 

and  8th  vols,  of  Lamarck's  &icyclop§die  M^tbodique,  Ac. 
Poiret  Encyc.  Suppl.  1415.    Id.,  Encydop^die  M^thodique  Suppltment  an  IMctloan.  de  BoteBiqua. 

Paris,  1810-.Uia   4vols.4to. 
Poiret's  Hist.  PkiL  des  Plantes.  1915.    Id.,  HIstoire  Philosopbique,  Ac,  des  Plantes  de  I'JBurapc 

Paris,    vols.  1-^    8va 
PoU.  Art.  Pr.  47a    See  Pott,  et  Turp.  Ark.  FruO. 
PoiL  et  Turp.  Arh.  FruU.  &01&    Poiteau  et  Turpin,  Traits  des  Artires  fhiitien  de  Du  Hamel. 

Nouvetle  MItion.    Paris,  1808  et  seq.    13  Hoc.    FoL 
PoUUcai  Begisler.  61&     The  PoUticai  Register;  a  periodfcal  paper.     Edited  by  Wm.  Cobbatt. 

London. 
Poll.  FL  Fer.  584.    Giro  PoUlnl,  Hoiti  et  Piovineisi  Yeronensls  PUnte  nov»  vd  minus  c(«pdC» 

Pavi«,  1816. 
PoUieh  PalL   195a    J.  A.  PolUch,  Hlstoria  Plantarum  in  Pallatinatu  sponte  naseentlum.    Man. 

helm,  I77&    3vds.  4tc 
Pom,  BnL  896.    See  Pomarium  Brwtannicum . 

Pom.  Mag.  2i)18.    The  Pomological  Magazine.    Lond.  18SS.    3  vols.  8va 
Pomarium  Britamtieum.  913.    Pomarium  Britannicum :  an  Historical  and  Botanical  Aeeount  of 

Fruits  known  in  Great  Britain.    By  Henry  Phillips.*  London.   1820.    8vo. 
Pomona.  896-    Pomona  Herefordiensisj  or,  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  oM  dder  aaid  Pciry 

Fniito  of  Herefoedshive.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  F.R.S.,  Ac.    London,  1819L    4ta 
Panted.  Comp.  1555.    JuL  Pontedera,  Compendium  Tabularum  Botanicarum.    Patavil,  1719.    4to. 
Panteys  Prof.  Plarder.  1522.    The  Frufltable  Planter,  Ac.    By  WUUam  Pontey.    BuddeiaMd, 

18U0.    8va 
Pope's  Odyssey.  1654.    Pope^  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Porter* s  (Mte  Jane")  SeotOsk  Ckirfs.  1772.    London.   5  vols.  8vo. 
Porter's  [Sir  Bobert  Ker)  Traoeis.  786.    London,  2  voh.  4IOb 
Potfs  Survey  of  WorceTtersktre.  897.    See  PiU*s  Survey^  ^. 
Poucket  Bot.  appUquJe.  2153.    Professor  of  Botany  at  Rouen. 
Pour.  AcL  Tout,  594.    See  Pourr.  Act.  Tout. 
Pourr.  Act  Toul.  326.    Pourret  in  Actis  Aeadendss  Tolosanls. 
Praet.  Hints  on  Planting.  1402.    See  Praa.  Treat,  on  Planting. 
Pract.  Treat,  on  Planting.  840.    Hayes. 
Practical  Husbandman.  96.    Maxwell  (R).    The  Practical  Husbandman ;  being  a  eoOcctioo  of  Mis* 

cellaneous  Papers  on  HmtNUidry.    Edinb.  17^.'   8va 
Practical  Planter.  188.    The  Practical  Planter ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Forest  Planting,  Ac    By  Walter 

Ntool.    Edinb.  1799.    8vo. 
Price's  Essay  on  tke  Picturesque.  744  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  as  compared  with  the  Sdh&me 

and  the  Beautinil,  Ac.    By  Uvedale  Price,  Esq.    London,  17M.    8vol 
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hardy)  cuHtvated  at  the  Linnaan  Botanic   Garden,  W.  Prince,  Pr^rietor,  Flushing,  Long 

Itlaod,  near  New  Yorlc.    New  Yoric,  \%.!9.    8vo. 
Proe.  qf  Otoi.  Soe,  of  Land.  SllO.    Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
Jhrwt.  309.    See  Dec  Prod. 
Prodrome  de  la  MonograpMe  du  Genre  Rosier.  749.    Prodrome  de  la  Mooographie  des  Esp^ces  et 

Vari^tfo  conununes  du  Genre  Rosier,  &c.    By  C.  A.  Tbory.    Paris,  18S0.    ISmo. 
Prodromut.  18a    See  Dee.  Prod. 

Prvdromua  PtortB  Nepaienti*.  19S1.    D.  Don,  Prodromus  Flor«  Nepalenais.    London,  18S5.  ISmo. 
ProK9.  Norn.  1753.    See  PrtmmUe*$  Nomen.  Atit. 
Pnmmlte's  Komeu.  Rait.  749.  Aug.  De  Fronville,  Nomenclature  raisonftie  des  Espteea,  Vari6i^  ct 

Sous-vari^t^s  du  Genre  Rosier.    Paris,  1818.    8vo. 
Pnts*  Pi,  Bar,  Amer.  23&    Fred.  Pursh,  Flora  Borealis  Americana.    London,  1814.    2  vols.  8vo. 
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Essays  and  Transacuons  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.     Edin.  18S&     In  quarterly 

Nob.  8to. 
^larter/ff  Review.  22.    The  Quarterly  Review.    London.    In  quarterly  Nos.  Sra 
<2iMylr'«  Jertey  and  Guemtey.  Vi&S.    General  View  of  the  A^culture  and  present  State  of  the 

Islands  on  the  Coast  of  Normandy  sut^ect  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    By  Thomas  Quayle, 

Esq.    London,  1815k    8va 
KbiipIoT  an  upOart  Comrtier.  486.    A  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier ;  or,  a  quaint  Diqmte  between 

Velvet  Breeches  and  Cloth  Breeches.    London,  U92.    4ca 
Quintnife*t  Complele  Oardener.  46.    The  Complete  Gardener,  &c    Englished  by  John  Erelyn. 

Lond.  168&    FoL 


KetP.J^  Per.  et  Ckii.  Prod.  5i&    R  Ruis  et  Jos.  Pavon,  Flora  Peruvians  et  Chileniis  Pro- 

drumus.    MatritL  1794.  foL  ;  ed.  2.,  Romse,  1797,  4ta 
Aei  P.FL  Per.  et  (Mi.  Sytt.  544.    Id.,  Systema  VegetabUlum  Fiona  Peruvlanse  et  Chilensis. 

Matriti.  179a    8vo. 
JLet  P.FL  Per.  Sy$L  543.    See  R.  et  P.  PL  Per.  et  ChiL  %»/. 
B^.  Med.  Plor,  5f&    Medical  Flora  ;  or.  Manual  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States  of 

North  America.    By  C  S.  Rafinesque    Philadelphia,  18S8.    fi  vols.  8va 
Rafin.  Jottm.  Pkye.  503.    Raflnesque  \xk  Journal  de  Physique:    Paris,  1773,  and  continued.  4ta 
H^.  Med.  Bat.  1017.    See  Rqf.  Med.  Fior. 
JUtfU.  Pr€c.  Die.  Sam,  588.    Raflnesque-Schmalti,  Precis  des  Dteouvertes  Somlologiques  ou  Zoolo. 

giquesKBotaniques..  Palerme,  ifili.    ISmo. 
JKqlbs:  Rom.  Amer.  in  Ann.  Phyt.  1GB.    Raflnesque  on  American  Roses,  in  Annals  of  Physic.  New 

Toric. 
Rtdln.  SpecdL  582.     Raflnesque.  Schmalta,  Specchio  delle  Sciense,  o  Glomale  endclopedko  di 

SicUia.  1814. 
Rape  qf  Proaervbie.  2472.    A  poem  by  Claudiaa. 
Ban.  Enum.  765.     Ambr.  Rau,  Enumeratio  Rosarum  circa  WIroeburgum  sponte  crescentium. 

Norinbergse,  1816.    8vo. 
Bmmm.  Urn.  646.   Bauwolf's  Journey  throqgb  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  i^ypt  Translated 

firom  the  English  by  Stapberst    1933,   8va 
Ba^»  General  Euttofy  nf  Plants.  53L    See  Ra^s  Bteioria  Plantarmm. 
JUiy*9  Hietorid  Piantarwn.  41.    Job.  Ray,    Historia  Plantarum.    Londini,  1686  et  1688.    2  vols. 

fcl.    Vol.  3.,  seu  SupptementtUDi,  1704. 
Ray^t  Lettert,  ^  9414    Philosophical  Letters  between  Mr.  Ray  and  several  Correspondents,  he. 

Lond.  1718.    8va 
JbV*«  MsUodm  Plantarum.  S3.    U.,   Metbodus    Plantanun   nova.    Loodlni,  16B2.     AnasteL 

1682.    8va 
S.  Br.  Prod.        B.  Brown,  Prodromus  Flora  Nova  HoUandia  et  Insula  va%DLemen.    Londini, 

1810.    8va 
BOA.  leom.  EMt,   1068.     Beicfaenbach   (L.),   loonographia  Botanica   Exotica.     Leips.   1827— 

1890.    4to. 
AeU.  P/.  CrIL   ISia    Rdchenbach   (W.  G.  L.),  Iconogrqibia  Botanicj,  seu  Planta  Crilioa. 

Leipa.  1825— ia2&    4ta 

Mim.  1971.    See  R6ammnr*t  Mimoiret. 

Mhmoires.  182Dl    Mimoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  des  Insectes.   Par  R.  A.  F.  De 

Reaumur.    Paris,  1734—1742.    6  vols.  4to. 
Ret*.  BuL  1717.    See  Reckerekes  Historiquee,  He. 

Redkerek.  tnr  FAnaL^  Ifc,  de  diffir.  Bejri^  ^ImaUea.  18ia    See  Lymei  Mhn  Poet 
Redterekea  Hiatorignet  tmr  ie$  CkSnee.  1722.    By  M.  Marquis,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Rouen. 
ReeikreMes  tar  ia  Dictmoerte  dela  Rote,  Ifc  787.    Langles  (L),  Recberehes  sur  la  Ddoouverte  de 

TBaence  de  Rose    Paris,  1804.  12ni0c 
ReereaUone   ef  Agrieuitmre.   615.     Recreations    in    Agriculture,    Natural  History,    Arts,   and 

Misodlaneous  Literaturei    By  Dr.  Anderson.    London,  1799.    5  vols.  8vo. 
Reenea  dee  Plaeu,  4rc.,  de  piutieura  dee  ChdteauM,  Grottet,  4«*  133&    See  Mdni's  Baeaeli  dee 

Plantfjte. 
Red.  Roe.  IS).    See  Red.  et  Thor.  Roe. 
Red.  et  Tkor.  Roe.  ISSL   P.  J.  Redout^,  Lcs  Roses.  PL  169.  color.:  avec  le  texte,  par  a.  Ant  Thory. 

Fisria,  1817—1891    3  voU  ,foL 
Jlees's  a«L  682.    See  Reea's  Cjyelopadia. 
Reef  a  C^eiopadki.  1917.    I/mdon,  1819.    39  vols.  4to. 
Regenab.  Bet.  ZeU.  163a     Regensburgs  Botanische  Zeitung.     Bcgensburg,  18091    Svo.     1  vol 

c  c 
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JUgi^  BoL  M64b    See  JUptamU  Bot.  Icon. 

XtgmmU  Bot.  Icon.  I861L     Dc  Rcgnaiilt,    La  BoCanique  miie  k  la  Portee  de  tout  le  Monde 

ParU,  1774.    FoL 
BHck.  Mag.  6S&    Rcicheobacb  (O.  C).  Macailn  det  Fflanienrelchi.    1793,  1794.    4to. 
Reid*s  HUL  and  Lit  Bot.  939.    See  Reid'*  Hitlorieat  and  Literary  Bottmjf. 

Beid't  HutarUxU  and  LUawry  Botat^.  48&    Historical  and  Literary  Botany  ^oontaining the  Qua^ 
Htiea,  Anecdotes,  and  Supentitiom  of  Plant*,  ftc.    To  which  is  added.  Flowers ;  or,  the  Ar- 
tisU :  a  Romantic  Story,  ffom  the  French  of  Madame  De  Genlis.    By  EUza  P.  Reid.    Windsor, 
18E26.    3  vols.  12ma 
JZem.  on  For.  Sce».  S0i7.    See  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery. 
RemaHa  on  Forest  Seeneryi  14.    By  William  Gilpin.    2  vols.  Svo. 
Remarkable  Oaks,  ^.  1781.    See  Booke's  Remarkable  Oaks. 
RemoMli   Ft.  de  POme.  1212.      P.  A.  Renault,  Flore  du  Diparteneiit  de  I'Ome.    Akn^on, 

1804.    8va 
Report  on  the  Natmral  Forests  of  Scotland.  2180.    By  Bfr.  Origor,  Nurseryman,  of  Elgin.  Published 

In  the  Highland  Society's  l^nsactions,  vol.  xiL 
Reports,  i^e.  2170 .    ParliamenUry  Reports  on  the  Timber  Ttade  for  1831—1835. 
Residenoe  in  Constantinople.  S0«2.     Walsh  (R).  A  Residence  at  Constantinople  during  the  Com. 
menoement,  rrogresi,  and  Tenoainatiop  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  RevolutioiM.    London,  189S. 
2  vcis.  Sro, 
Ret.  Gard.  9008.    See  Retired  Gardener. 

Retired  Gardener.  964^    See  London  and  Wise^s  Retired  Gardener. 
Retn.  Obs.  235.    See  iiete.  Obs.  Bot. 
Retx.  Obs.  BoL  754.    A.  J.  ReUius,  Obsenratiooes  Botanies.    London,  1774.    6  bac  4to.    Ed.  2. 

lipslB,  1779-179L    6  voU.  4to 
Rifteru  du  Promeneur  solitaire.  1326.    By  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
Revue  Bntomologimie.  2145.    See  SUbermann's  Resue  Eniomologi^flie. 
Reyn.  Act.  Lams.  iGB.    See  Reyn.  Mim.  Laus. 
Reyn.  Mim.  585i    See  Revn.  Mim.  Laus. 
Rani.  Mim.  Lam.  772.    Beynier  in  M^m.  de  U  Soc.  de  Tausannp, 
Rkktotomi.  1724.    By  Sophocles. 

MUck.  Diss.  1061.    O.  O.  Richter,  Diss,  de  Muscorum  Notis  et  SalubriUte.     G(»ttingB,  1747.    4lai 
Rick  Mim.  Contf.  2063.    See  Richard  Mhn.  ntr  les  Conifires. 
Richard  IL  49&    One  of  Shakspeare*s  plays. 
'  les  Con^fires.  StiOA.    See  Jd 


Richard  Mhn.  war  les  Con^fires.  2103.    See  Mhnoires  star  les  Conifhres  et  les  Cycadkes. 

Richards  Analyse  du  Fruit.  558    Louis-Claude  Richard,  Analyse  du  Fruit,  consider^  en  g6n6ral ; 

publate  par  DuvaL    Paris,  1808.    8vo. 
Richard's  Elements  qf  Botany.  1024.    New  Elements  of  Botany,  &c.      By  A.  Richard,  BLD.  i 
translated,  with  Notes,   by  P.  Clinton  ;  Dublin,  1829.  8to.    Translation  by  W.  MacgilUrray ; 

London,  1831,  8to. 
JZia.  Afon.  Irr.  1043.    Aug.  Quirinus  Rivinus,  Ordo  Planurum  Flore  irregulari  Monopetalo.    Llp- 

sia.  1699.    Fol. 
R.  Mai.  142a    Henricus  Van  Rbeede,  Hortus  Indicus  Malabaricus.    1678~170a    12  vols.  fol. 
Robertas  English  Bowman  s  or,  TVacts  on  Archery.  2087.    London,  1801.    8vo. 
Roderick,  the  Last  qf  the  Goths.  1917.    A  poem  by  Southey. 

Retm.  Arch.  1092.    Job.  Jac.  Romer,  Aicfaiv  f(ir  die  Botanik.    Leipzig,  1796-1805.    3  vols.  4to. 
Reem.  et  Schult,  SusL  Veg.  1411     Id.  et  Schultes,  Ed.  nor.    Systematis  Vegctabilium  Linmri. 

Turicl,  1815.    Svo. 
Rokeby.  2084.    A  poera  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Romance  qf  Nature.  938.     The  Romance  of  Nature     By  Louisa  Anne  Twamley.    Loildoii, 

1837.    Svo. 
Romance  qf  the  Rose.  94L    By  Chaucer. 
FU)oke*s  Remarkable  Oaks.  ^  1781.    Description  and  Sketehee  of  some  remarkable  Oaks  in  the 

Park  at  Welbeck,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  a  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland.  By 

Hayman  Rooke.    London,  1790.    4ta 
Rogue's  HisL  des  Champ.  1701    Histoire  des  Champignons.  Par  M.  Roque    Paris.  4ia 
Rosarum  Monograj^ia.  748.    See  Lindley*s  Rosarum  Mom^apMa. 
Rose  Amateur's  Guide.  256a     The    Rose   Amateur's  Guide.      By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.      London, 

1837.    8va 
Rosel  Ins.  Bdaut.  Suppl.   182&      RSsel,  Der  monatlich  herausgegebenen  Insecten  Belustigung. 

Numberg,  1746-.1761.    4  vols.  4ta 
Rosttg.  Ros.  752.    #ossignol  (K.  G.),  Les  Roses  dessinto  et  enlumln£es  d'aprte  Nature,  avec  une 

Description  boCaniqufc    lYaduit  de  TAllCTaand  par  M.  De  Lafltte.    Leips.    4to. 
RossmSissler  Forstins.  214a      Rossmassler,  Natuneschichte  deijenigen  Insecten,  welche  den  bei 

uns  augebauten  Hdiarten  am  roeisten  schiidlich  werden.    Letra.   1831  8va 
Roth  CaL  575.    Attx  Wilh.  Roth,  Catalecta  BoUnica.    LIpsis,  1797—1805.    3  vols.  8va 
Roth  FL  Germ.  63&    See  Roth's  Flora  Germanica. 
Roth  Germ.  1731.    See  Roth*s  Flora  Germanica. 

Roth's  Flora  Germanica.  146l    Id.,  Tentamen  Flone  Germanioe.    LIpsise,  1788—1801.  3  vols.  8f«x 
Rami's  Lucan.  1462.    Rowe's  Translation  of  Lucan. 
Roe.  Fl.  Ind.  120L    See  Boob.  FL  Ind.  ined. 
Ros.' Sort  Beng.  1S91     W.    Roxburgh,   Hortus  BengaleosiS}  or,  a  Catalogue,  &c.    Calcutta, 

1811    Svo. 
/b»6.  Cor.  64&    See  Boeb.  Coram. 
Roeb.  Oorom.,  1595.    Id.,  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandd,  published  under  the  direction  of  Sir 

JoMph  Banks.    London,  1795—1798.    2  voIsl  foL 
Rosb.  FL  Ind.  ined.  751.    Flora  Todica.    By  W.  Roxburgh.    Serampore,  1820— 1821    2vols.8va 
ilfly.  Comrs  teAarie.  258.    Roy  in  Nouveau  Cours  d*AgrIcultuze. 
Roy.  Lugdb.  ifta    Adrianus  Van  Royen,  Flone  Leydensis  Prodromus,  exbibou  Plantas  Hofti 

Lunfuno-BatavL   Lugd.  Bat.  1740.    8va    Auctor  dicltur  C.  Linncus. 
Royal  Society's  Transactkms.  77.    See  PhU.  TVans. 
Royle  lUustr.  BoL  Himalaya.  245.     Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  the  Natural 

History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.    London.  1833— ISHL 

4ta  ^ 

Rubi  Germanid.  733.    See  Weihe  and  Nees's  Rubi  Germanid. 
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Mm4ge's  Smrvew  of  GlomeestenUre.  7760.    Oeneral  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Olou. 

oetter.    Bj  T.  Rudge.    London,  1807-    8vo. 
Rmix  et  Pav.  ft.  P«r..931    SeeKetP.  FL  Per. 
Bmmpk,  Amib.ll9ll0.    See  BumpA.  Jmboun. 
Mmnnk.  Ambojfn.  8*47.    Geo.  Everh.  Sumphiut,  HertNucium  Ambolnenie.     Anutelodainl,  1750. 

OTOla.  foL    Auctarium,  1755. 
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Soft.  HorL  1259.  Llberatui  Sabbatt,  Hortua  Romanua.  Vol  I.,  Auct.  O.  BonelU  et  L.  Sabhati ; 
VoU  II.  IIL  IV.  and  V.,  Auct  N.  MarteUi  et  L.  Sabbati;  Vola.  VI.  and  VIL,  Auct  Conit. 
SabbaU  et  M.  MartelU.    Rom«,  1772— 1784b    7  roll.  foL 

Sol.  Hort.  AUert.  813.    See  SaL  Prod. 

Sal  Par.  282.    See  Sal.  Par.  Land. 

SaL  Par.  Load.  S80.    See  Parad.  Land. 

SaL  Prod.  490.  R.  A.  Saliibury,  Frodromuf  Stirplum  in  Horto  ad  Chapel  Allerton.  Londinl. 
1796L    8ra. 

SaL  Wob.  145«.    SaUctum  Woburnenie    By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd.  Royal  Sra 

SaUetM.  188.    Salieea.    By  Dr.  Wade    Dubiln,  1811.    8to. 

SaUeehm;  or,  the  Botanical  MMory  and  Cutiivatiom  qf  mUotos.  1468.  By  Dr.  Walker.  Con- 
tained in  his  VoL  of  Essays. 

SaUctmm  Wdmmeme.  129.    See  Sak  Wob. 

SaUA  Prod.  93S.    9^  SaL  Prod. 

Sam^t  Nieot,  12i&    See  Plant.  KaL 

Sm3i  Viagm.  lOML     Gea  Santi,  Viagg)  al  Mont  Amiata.    Fiia,  1795,  8to  ;  e  per  U  Toacana,  Vols. 
II.  and  IIL,  1798  and  180& 

SaL  Maa.  1851.    The  Saturday  Magazine.    A  periodical  paper,  published  in  Loudon,  weekly.  Begun 

Saw.  Mbnflu  1390.     F^an^.  Bolsslcr  De  Sauvagcs,  Methodus  Follorum  S.  Plants  MbnspeUensca 

Juxta  Foliorum  Ordinem  digestak    La  Haye,  1751.    8va 
Sap.  Alb.  ToK.  929.     GaetanoSari,  TrattatodegU  Albert  della  Toscana.    Firense,  1801,  2  vols. 

8to;  ed.  2.  18n. 
Saa.  TraL  1241.    See  Sav.  Alb.  Tate. 
SoBft  BM.  haL    Savi  (C.)  in  BibUotheca  Italtca. 
S09i  PL  Pit.  765.    Id.,  Flora  Plsaoa.    Pisis,  179&    2  Tola.  Sra 

SawTt  Botanktm  Etrmeum.  161    Id.,  Botanicon  Etruscum.    Pisis,  1808  and  1815.    2  vols.  8vo. 
ScatHNnania.  1591.    Travels  in  varioua  parU  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    By  E.  D.  Clarke.    Loo- 
don,  1810— 1823.    6  vols.  4ta 
Sekemckx.  It.  218&    Joh.  Jac.  Scheuchser,  Itineraria  Alpina.    Ed.  2.    Lugd.  Bat  1728.    4ta 
SckeUeetneppe  MSS.  2S73. 

SeUkmkr  H.  »6.    Christ  Schkuhr,  Botanisches  Handbuch.    Wittenberg,  1791— 1803.    8  vols.  8va 
Sekkukr  Hamdb.  396.    See  ScJkkukr  EL 

SekUcht,  Limuea.  586.    A.  Schlechtendal  Fllius,  Llnnsea.   Berol.  1826»  and  continued.    8va 
SeUeektend.  BerL  Mag.  748.    A.  Schlechtendal  in  BerL  Mag. 
SeUakk.  Cat.  769.    See  Schleicher  Cat. 

SeUeicker  Cat.  1596.    J.  C.  Schleicher,  Catalogi  Plaataram  Helvetise  exsiccatanim,  1794— 181& 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Though,  from  our  title,  the  Arboretum  et  Fndicetum  Britan-. 
nicum,  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  chiefly  a  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  endure  the  open  air  in 
Britain,  yet  we  mean  to  connect  this  history  with  that  oF  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  similar  climates  throughout  the  world,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
introducing  them,  and  what  may  be  anticipated  from  future 
exertions.  The  Arboretum  et  Findicetum  Briiannicum  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  General  History  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Temperate  Climates,  but  more  especially  of  those  of  Britain. 

Trees  are  not  only,  in  appearance,  the  most  striking  and  grand 
objects  of  the  vegetable  creation;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  those 
ivhich  contribute  the  most  to  human  comfort  and  improvement. 
If  cereal  grasses  and  edible  roots  are  essential  for  supplying  food 
to  sustain  human  existence,  trees  are  not  less  so  for  supplying 
timber,  without  which,  there  could  neither  be  the  houses  and 
fnrniture  of  civilised  life,  nor  the  machines  of  commerce  and 
refinement.  Man  may  live  and  be  clothed  in  a  savage,  and  even 
in  a  pastoral,  state  by  herbaceous  productions  alone ;  but  he  can- 
not advance  faither :  he  cannot  till  the  ground,  or  build  houses 
or  ships,  he  cannot  become  an  agriculturist  or  a  merchant, 
without  the  use  of  trees. 

Trees  and  shrubs  also  supply  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  mankind  in  many  countries ;  besides  alt  the  more  delicate 
luxuries  of  the  table,  and  the  noblest  of  human  drinks  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  fruit  of  the  palms,  and  of  other  trees  of 
tropical  climates,  are  as  essential  to  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  the  corn  and  the  edible  roots  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
of  temperate  climates  are  to  us.  Wine,  cider,  arrack,  and  other 
liquors,  are  the  products  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  are  also  our  more 
useful  and  exquisite  fruits,  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  orange, 
mango,  and  many  others.     Not  to  insist  in  detail  on  the  various 
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uses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
there  is  hardly  an  art  or  a  manufacture,  in  which  timber,  or 
some  other  ligneous  product,  is  not,  in  one  way  or  other,  em- 
ployed to  produce  it 

The  use  of  trees  in  artificial  plantations,  in  giving  shelter  or 
shade  to  lands  exposed  to  high  winds  or  to  a  burning  sun,  and 
in  improving  the  climate  and  general  appearance  of  whole  tracts 
of  country ;  in  forming  avenues  to  public  or  private  roads,  and 
in  ornamenting  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  enlarged  on  here. 

Every  one  feels  that  trees  are  among  the  grandest  and  most 
ornamental  objects  of  natural  scenery :  what  would  landscapes 
be  without  them  ?  Where  would  be  the  charm  of  hills,  plains, 
valleys,  rocks,  rivers,  cascades,  lakes,  or  islands,   without  the 
hanging  wood,  the  widely  extended  forest,  the  open  grove,  the 
scattered  groups,  the  varied  clothing,  the  shade  and  intricacy, 
the  contrast,  and  the  variety  of  form  and  colour,  conferred  by 
trees  and  shrubs?     A  tree  is  a  grand  object  in  itself;  its  bold 
perpendicular  elevation,  and  its  commanding  attitude,  render  it 
sublime ;  and  this  expression  is  greatly  heightened  by  our  know- 
ledge of  its  age,   stability,  and  duration.     The  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  general  forms  of  trees  are  as  various  as  their 
species ;  and  equally  so  are  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  rami- 
fications  of  their   branches,  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
'  fruit.     The  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  foHage  of  trees,  at 
diflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  alone  form  a  source  of  ever- varying 
beauty,  and  of  perpetual  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  nature. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  developement 
of  the  buds  of  trees  in  spring,  or  the  daily  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  colour  of  their  foliage  in  autumn  ?  —  But  to  point 
out  here  all  the  various  and  characteristic  beauties  of  trees,  would 
be  to  anticipate  what  we  shall  have  to  say  hereafter  of  the 
difierent  species  and  varieties  enumerated  in  our  Work. 

Shrubs,  to  many  of  the  beauties  of  trees,  frequently  add  those 
of  herbaceous  plants ;  and  produce  flowers,  unequalled  both  for 
beauty  and  fragrance.  What  flower,  for  example,  is  compa- 
rable in  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  fragrance,  and  in  inte- 
resting associations,  with  the  rose  ?  The  flower  of  the  honey- 
suckle has  been  admired  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  as  frequent  an  ornament  of  classic,  as  the  rose  does  of 
Gothic,  architecture.  In  British  gardens,  what  could  compensate 
us,  in  winter,  for  the  arbutus  and  the  laurustinus,  or  even  the 
common  laurel  and  the  common  ivy,  as  ornamental  evergreens ; 
for  the  flowers  of  the  rhododendron,  azalea,  kalmia,  and 
mezereon,  in  spring;  or  for  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry,  currant, 
and  raspberry,  in  summer  ?  And  what  hedge  plant,  either  in 
Em*ope  or  America,  equals  the  common  hawthorn  ?    In  shorty 
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if  trees  may  be  compared  to  the  columns  which  support  the 
portico  of  a  temple,  shrubs  may  be  considered  as  the  statues 
which  surmount  its  pediment,  and  as  the  sculptures  which  orna- 
ment its  frieze. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  trees  and  shrubs  should  have 
excited  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all  civilised  countries,  and 
that  our  accumulated  experience  respecting  them  should  be  con- 
siderable. The  first  characteristic  instinct  of  civilised  society  is, 
to  improve  the  natural  productions  by  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
and. the  next  is,  by  commerce  to  appropriate  and  establish  in  our 
own  country  the  productions  of  others,  while  we  give  our  own 
productions  in  exchange ;  and,  thus,  the  tendency  of  all  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  to  the  equalisation  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to 
its  increase. 

Notwithstanding  the  use,  the  grandeur,  and  the  beauty  of 
timber  trees,  it  is  a  fact,  that,  compared  with  herbaceous  vege- 
tables, the  number  of  species  distributed  over  the  gldbe  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  palms,  the  banana,  the  pine-apple,  and 
other  plants,  popularly  or  botanically  considered  as  trees  or 
shrubs,  though  some  of  them  attain  a  great  height  and  thickness, 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  no  use  as  timber.  Almost  all 
the  timber  trees  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  bamboo^ 
belong  to  what  botanists  denominate  the  dicotyledonous  division 
of  veeetables ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  not  a  thousand  genera  of 
this  division  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  afford  timber  trees 
exceeding  30  ft  in  height.  The  greater  part  of  these  genei-a, 
supposing  such  a  number  to  exist,  must  belong  to  warm  climates ; 
lor  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  the  regions  of  warm  countries 
rendered  temperate  by  their  elevation,  the  number  of  genera 
containing  timber  trees  30  ft.  in  height,  as  far  as  hitherto  dis- 
covered, does  not  amount  to  a  hundred.  The  truth  is,  that 
between  the  tropics  the  greater  number  of  species  are  ligneous, 
while  in  the  temperate  regions  there  are  comparatively  few,  and 
in  the  frozen  zone  scarcely  any.  It  may  naturally  be  expected, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  temperate  regions,  there  should  only  be  a 
few  timber  trees  which  are  indigenous  to  each  particular  country. 
In  Britain,  for  example,  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  genera  of 
trees,  furnishing  in  all  about  thirty  species,  which  attain  a  height 
exceeding  30  ft. ;  but  there  are  other  countries  of  similar  climates, 
all  over  me  world,  which  furnish  other  genera  and  species,  to 
what  is,  at  present,  an  unknown  extent ;  and  it  is  the  beautiful 
work  of  civilisation,  of  patriotism,  and  of  adventure,  first,  to  col- 
lect these  all  into  our  own  country,  and  next,  to  distribute  them 
into  others.  While  Britain,  therefore,  not  only  enjoys  the  trees 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  of  the  mountains  of 
South  America,  of  India,  and  of  China,  she  distributes  her  own 
trees,  and  those  which  she  has  appropriated,  to  each  of  these 
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countries  respectively,  and,  in  short,  to  all  parts  of  the  world; 
thus  contributing  almost  imperceptibly,  but  yet  most  powerfully, 
to  the  progress  and  equalisation  of  civilisation  and  of  happiness. 

It  must  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, to  know  the  precise  position  in  which  we  stand  relatively 
to  this  kind  of  interchange  of  natural  productions.  Much  as  has 
been  done  within  the  last  century,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  number  of  countries  unexplored,  that  this  department 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  great  human  family  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Hence,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  professes  to  be  a 
general  history  of  the  trees  all  .ady  in,  or  suitable  for  being  in- 
troduced into.  Great  Britain,  it  seems  desirable  to  commence  with 
a  general  view  of  all  other  countries  with  reference  to  those  trees 
which  they  contain  which  have  been  already  introduced,  or 
which,  though  we  do  not  yet  possess,  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
and  establish.  This,  thereu)re,  will  form  Part  I.  of  our  Work; 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  of  considerable  interest,  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  botanical  collectors,  travellers,  and  persons 
resident  abroad,  to  specific  objects  of  research. 

In  carrying  this  intention  into  effect,  we  shall  commence  by 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  known 
to  the  ancients ;  we  shall  next  give  an  enumeration  of  those 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  British  Islands ;  after  which  we  shall 
treat  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Britain, 
from  the  earliest  records  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  18S4,  the 
period  at  which  this  Work  was  commenced. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  history  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
native  and  foreign,  of  the  British  Islands,  we  shall  next  give  a 
similar  view  of  the  indigenous  and  introduced  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  those  other  countries  which  possess,  either  by  geography 
or  altitude,  climates  in  any  degree  analogous  to  that  of  Britain. 
This  part  of  the  Work  will  be  concluded  by  a  chapter  on  the 
literature  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates ;  in 
which  the  principal  works  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject^ 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  will  be  enumerated. 
,  The  next  division  of  our  Work,  Part  II.,  will  be  devoted  to 
'ihe  science  of  the  study  of  trees.  In  this  part,  trees  will  be 
considered  in  all  their  various  relations  to  nature  and  art.  They 
will  be  considered  as  component  parts  of  the  general  scenery  of 
a  country^;  in  regard  to  the  expression  and  character  of  parti- 
cular kinds;  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  delineating  them  pictorially, 
and  of  describing  them  popularly  and  botanically.  They  will 
also  be  considered  with  reference  to  uncultivated  nature,  to  cul- 
tivated nature,  and  to  man.  This  pait  will  conclude  with  a  sum- 
mary of  particulars  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  preparing  the 
description  and  natural  and  economical  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  to  follow  as  the  third  part  of  this  Work. 
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Part  IIL«  which  will  form  our  next  dmsion,  and  that,  indeed, 
which  will  comprise  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Work,  will  be 
the  history  and  description  of  the  different  species  and  vari- 
eties of  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  native  or  indigenous,  useful 
or  ornamental,  at  present  cultivated  in  Britain. 

We  shall  add  to  the  perfectly  hardy  species  the  names,  and 
short  descriptive  paragraphs,  of  some  ligneous  plants,  which  have 
been  found  by  cultivators  to  be  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  of  others,  which,  from  their  native  countries  and  habits, 
we  think  not  unlikely  to  prove  so.  We  make  this  addition  to 
the  Arboreium  ei  FnUicetum  Britannicum  for  two  purposes: 
in  the  first  place,  because,  by  trying  species  from  all  countries  in 
the  open  air,  some  hitherto  kept  in  hot-houses  or  green-houses 
may  be  found  quite  hardy ;  such  having  been  the  case  with 
Kerria  japonica,  Cyd6nia  japonica,  Hydrangea  Hortensm, 
ACtcuba  ]tiipbii\caLj  and  a  number  of  others.  We  may  add,  also, 
that,  though  the  nature  of  a  species  cannot  be  so  far  altered  as 
to  fit  an  inhabitant  of  a  very  hot  climate  for  a  cold  one,  yet  that 
the  habits  of  individuals  admit  of  considerable  variation,  and 
that  some  plants  of  warm  climates  are  found  to  adapt  them- 
selves much  more  readily  to  cold  climates  than  others.  Thus, 
the  common  passion  flower,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  when 
first  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  lost  its 
leaves  during  winter ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  same 
plant  retained  the  greater  part  of  them  at  that  season.  The 
same  author  jelates  that  plants  of  the  common  yew,  sent  from 
Paris  to  Stockholm  to  plant  certain  designs  by  Le  Notre,  laid 
out  there  for  the  king  of  Sweden,  all  died,  though  the  yew  is 
a  native  of  the  latter  country,  as  well  as  of  France. 

Every  gardener  must  have  observed  that  the  common  weeds 
which  have  sprung  up  in  pots,  in  hot-beds  or  in  hot-houses,  when 
these  pots  happen  to  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  during  winter  or 
spring  are  killed,  or  have  their  leaves  injured ;  whilijt  the  same 
species,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  open  ground,  are  growing 
around  them  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  obvious  conclusions  from  these  facts  are,  that  the  habits 
of  plants  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  change  with  regard  to  the 
climate  which  they  will  bear ;  that  the  degree  in  which  ibis  power 
exists  in  any  plant  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment ; 
and  that  the  only  mode  of  making  these  experiments  is,  by  trying 
in  the  open  air  plants  usually  kept  under  glass.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  trials  already  made,  that  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Australia,  and  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  will  ultimately  become  so  habituated  to  the 
climate  of  London,  as  to  live  through  the  winter  agaiubt  a  wall, 
with  scarcely  any  protection. 
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The  second  reason  why  we  have  included  a  number  of  halF- 
hardy,  or  supposed  half-hardy,  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  Work  is, 
that  we  think  there  are  few  scenes  in  an  ornamental  garden 
or  pleasure-ground  of  greater  interest  to  a  person  having  any 
knowledge  of  botany,  However  slight,  than  a  conservative  wall ; 
that  is,  a  wall  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  foreign 
climates,  which,  though  they  may  be  killed  to  the  ground  during 
winter,  yet  exhibit  a  degree  of  luxuriance  during  the  summer 
season,  which  they  never  can  display  in  our  green-houses  or 
conservatories.  Even  were  all  such  plants  to  be  killed  by  frost 
every  winter,  and  a  reserve  obliged  to  be  kept  in  green-nouses 
or  pits  to  supply  their  place  every  spring,  still,  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  forms  when  compared  with  those  of  the  spring,  usually 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  would  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  incurred.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
how  easy  it  is  to  have  such  walls  flued,  and  to  heat  the  borders 
in  front  of  them  by  small  pipes  of  hot  water,  the  capacities  of  a 
conservative  wall  and  border  appear  great  beyond  anything  we 
can  at  present  calculate  on ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  were  the 
subject  of  conservative  walls  warmly  taken  up  by  a  spirited  and 
wealthy  individual,  something  would  be  produced  in  this  way, 
as  superior  to  our  present  green-houses  and  conservatories,  as 
these  are  to  the  orangeries  and  green -houses  of  the  time  of 
Evelyn,  or  even  of  Miller.  Having  thus  given  our  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  half-hardy  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  into 
this  Work,  we  shall  next  submit  a  few  words  with  respect  to  our 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  hardy  species. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Arboretum  et  Fndicetum 
Britannicum  will  be  that  of  the  natural  system;  by  which, 
whether  in  botany,  zoology,  or  mineralc^,  those  objects  are 
brought  together  which  resemble  one  another  in  the  greatest 
number  of  particulars*  In  describing  each  species,  we  shall  fol- 
low the  summary  of  particulars  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Part  IL ;  giving  in  succession  the  identification  of  the  name  by 
botanists ;  the  sjnionymes,  botanical  and  vernacular ;  references 
to  published  engravings;  the  specific  character;  die  popular 
description;  the  geography;  the  history;  the  poetical  and  le- 
gendary allusions ;  the  properties  and  uses ;  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation ;  the  propagation  and  culture ;  the  accidents  and  diseases 
which  the  plant  is  liable  to ;  the  insects  and  parasitic  plants  which 
inhabit  it ;  examples  of  its  growth  in  the  British  Islands  and 
on  the  Continent ;  and,  lastly,  its  price  in  some  of  the  principal 
British,  Continental,  and  American  nurseries. 

In  identifying  the  name  of  every  species,  or  variety,  with  that 
^ven  to  it  by  botanical  writers,  we  have  been  guided  principally 
by  our  own  examination  of  the  living  plant,  and  comparing  it 
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with  existing  engravings  and  descriptions ;  but  we  have  also  in 
part  relied  on  the  identifications  of  other  botanists.* 

In  giving  the  synonymes,  we  have  adopted  the  same  rule  as  in 
giving  the  identifications. 

Though  we  have  used  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  render 
this  Work  as  correct,  in  a  botanical  and  technical  point  of  view, 
as  possible,  yet  what  we  consider  to  be  its  great  practical  value 
(and  that  which  will  contribute  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
main  end  which  we  have  in  view,  viz.  that  of  diffusing  a  taste 
for  planting  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,)  is,  that  we  have 
described  scarcely  any  tree  or  shrub  which  we  have  not  seen 
ourselves,  in  a  living  state,  within  ten  miles  of  London.  Some 
exceptions  are  necessarily  introduced ;  but,  whenever  this  is  done, 
it  is  either  indicated  by  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  tree  or 
shrub  being  in  very  small  type ;  or,  by  our  indicating  in  words, 
or  by  some  other  means,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

Tne  shrubs,  as  far  as  practicable,  we  shall  illustrate  by  en- 
gravii^s  of  botanical  specimens,  to  be  given  alongwith  the  text; 
and  all  these  will  be  to  one  and  the  same  scale,  of  2  in.  to  1  ft. 
Engravings  of  the  trees  will  be  chiefly  given  in  8vo  or  4to 
plates,  apart  from  the  text ;  and  each  of  these  plates  will  con- 
tain a  pictorial  portrait  of  the  tree,  and  a  botanical  specimen. 
The  pictorial  portraits  will  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  portraits  of 
trees  which  have  been  planted  ten  or  twelve  years  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  all  to  the  same  scale ;  and,  secondly,  portraits 
of  fiiU-grown  trees,  chiefly  within  the  same  limits,  all  to  another 
scale.f  The  use  of  the  first  class  of  portraits  is,  to  show,  at  a 
single  glance,  the  comparative  bulk  which  different  trees  attain 
in  a  given  climate  in  a  given  period ;  as  well  as  to  indicate  how 
far  different  kinds  of  trees,  at  this  early  age,  show  anything 
characteristic  in  their  shape.  The  portraits  of  the  full-grown 
trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  are  given  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  ultimate  magnitude  and  character.  By  merely 
glancing  over  these  portraits,  a  planter  will  see  at  once,  first,  the 
effect  which  any  given  tree,  purchasable  in  British  nurseries, 
will  produce  at  ten  years'  growth ;  and,  secondly,  what  its  ap- 
pearance will  be  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  average  size. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  this  Work  we  have,  in  various  instances, 
reduced  the  number  of  species,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  of  va- 

*  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  very  first  species  described,  Cl^atis 
FUumnulay  having  convinced  ourselves  that  our  plant  was  that  described  by 
De  Candolle  (Prod,,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)>  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  identifi- 
cations and  synonvmes  quoted  by  that  eminent  author;  adding,  however,  the 
identifications  and  synonvmes  of  subseauent  authors  firom  our  own  exami- 
nation of  their  worics.  La  the  plant  referred  to  we  have  added  to  the  iden- 
tifications of  De  Candolle,  Havne's  Dendrologia  and  Don's  Miller. 

f  dee  the  Explanatory  Re^ehces,  which  precede  the  Table  of  CJontents. 
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rieties ;  and  this,  had  we  been  inclined  to  trust  entirely  to  our 
own  opinion,  we  might  have  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent 

It  is  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  names  of  species  enumerated  in  botanical 
works,  our  own  Hortus  Britannicus  not  excepted,  as  having  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
nursery,  or  even  botanic  garden.  These  plants  may  have  been 
introduced  and  lost ;  or  the  names  may  have  been  those  of  plants 
already  in  the  country,  reintroduced  under  new  names.  In 
either  case,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  compiling  botanical 
catalogues,  the  introduction  of  these  names  in  such  catalogues 
(provided  the  authorities  are  given  with  them)  is  unavoidable, 
whether  the  things  to  which  they  apply  are  in  existence  or  not. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  some  of  the  evils  which,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  result  from  this  mode  of  making  catalogues ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  at  once  a  practical  botanist  and  a  practical 
gardener,  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  them.  One  evil  is,  that, 
when  collectors  of  trees,  for  example,  order  the  plants  bearing 
these  names  from  the  nurserymen,  they  either  do  not  receive 
any  plants  at  all,  or  they  repeive  something  which  they  do  not 
want,  and,  probably,  something  which  they  already  have. 
Another  evil  is,  that  nurserymen,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  novelties,  or  to  establish  or  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
having  an  extensive  collection,  too  frequendy  introduce  names 
into  tneir  catalogues  for  which  they  cannot  supply  plants ;  or 
they  introduce  synonymes  without  indicatiug  that  they  are  such. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  gentlemen  intending  to  form  collec- 
tions, finding  their  intentiops  frustrated,  frequently  give  up  the 
pursuit  in  disgust. 

.  imperfect  as  are  the  collections,  and  erroneous  as  is  the  no- 
menclature in  public  nurseries,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  practical  gardener  to  acquire  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  trees  and  shrubs  actually  in  the  country;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  without  this  knowledge  on  his  part,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  but  the  most  common  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
recommended  by  him   to  his  employers :    indeed,   no  British 

{gardener,  who  has  not  passed  some  time  in  acquiring  a  know- 
edge  of  his  profession  in  some  of  our  principal  botanic  gardens, 
in  the  Kew  Garden,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
or  in  some  other  garden  which  contains  an  arboretum,  can  be 
said  to  know  the  names  of  one  fourth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
already  in  the  country.  The  Atboretum  et  FnUicetum  Britan- 
nicum,  we  think,  will  go  far  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  enabling  both 
gardeners  and  their  employers  to  ascertain,  not  only  what  trees 
are  in  the  country,  but  where  they  may  see  them  growing. 
Nurserymen,  by  referring  to  these  living  trees,  will  not  only 
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have  an  opportunity  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  names  of  such 
as  they  already  possess,  but  of  supplying  themselves  with  cuttings 
or  plants  of  such  sorts  as  they  may  not  have  in  cultivation.  The 
purchasers  of  trees,  by  always  using  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum^  and  being  able  to  refer  from  it  to  the 
living  specimens  from  which  our  engravings  were  taken,  will  at 
once  insure  certainty  as  to  the  kinds  they  obtain ;  and  stimulate 
the  nurserymen  to  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  names  of  those 
plants  which  they  possess  and  propagate,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  greater  number  of  species  and  varieties.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  our  Work,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  nurseryman 
alone,  if  his  nursery  do  not  contain  plants  of  all  the  species  and 
varieties  which  we  have  figured  and  described. 

Many  persons,  when  recommended  to  plant,  reply:  "Of  what 
use  is  it  to  plant  at  my  age  ?  I  can  never  hope  to  live  to  see 
my  plants  become  trees."  This  sort  of  answer  does  not,  at  first 
sight,  appear  surprising,  if  we  suppose  it  to  come  from  a  person 
oi  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age;  but  we  often  hear  it  even  ftoxa 
men  of  thirty  or  forty.  In  either  case,  such  an  answer  is  the 
result  of  a  vulgar  error,  founded  on  mistaken  and  prejudiced 
notions.  We  shall  prove  its  incorrectness  by  matters  of  fact. 
In  the  year  1830,  there  were  many  sorts  of  trees  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges  which  had  been  planted  exactly  ten 
years,  and  each  of  which  exceeded  30  ft.  in  height.  Most  of 
these  trees  have  since  been  cut  down  for  want  of  room ;  but  we 
have  the  names  and  the  measurement  of  the  whole  of  them. 
There  are,  also,  at  the  present  time  (December,  1834),  many 
trees  in  the  arboretum  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  which  have  been  only  ten  years  planted, 
and  which  are  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height.  Why,  then, 
should  any  one,  even  of  seventy  years  of  age,  assign  as  a  reason 
for  declining  planting,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  live  to  see  his 
plants  become  trees?  A  tree  30  ft.  high,  practically  speaking, 
will  effect  all  the  general  purposes  for  which  trees  are  planted : 
it  will  afford  shelter  and  shade;  display  individual  beauty  and 
character ;  and  confer  expression  on  landscape  scenery. 

There  is  one  subject  which  we  shall  occasionally  touch  on,  in 
the  history  of  particular  species,  and  also  in  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  trees  of  each  genus,  or  of  each  natural  order ;  and 
that  is,  the  improvement  which  many  species  are  probably  sus- 
ceptible of  by  cross-fecundation  with  other  species  nearly  allied  to 
them,  or  by  procuring  new  varieties  through  the  selection  of  re- 
markable individuals  from  seedlings  raised  in  the  common  way. 
We  shall  also  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  curious  varieties 
are  procured  by  the  selection  of  shoots  which  present  those 
anomalous  appearances  which  gardeners  call  sports,  and  which, 
when  propagated  by  grafting,  continue  to  preserve  their  pecu- 
liarities.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  cultivators,  that  all 
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our  most  valuable  plants,  whether  in  agriculture,  horticulture^ 
or  floriculture,  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  their  excellence 
to  art.  Our  cultivated  fruit  trees  are  very  different  from  the 
same  trees  in  a  wild  state ;  and  our  garden  and  field  herbaceous 
vegetables  so  much  so,  that,  in  many  instances,  not  even  a 
botanist  could  recognise  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  plant  to  be 
the  same  species.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
means  by  which  we  have  procured  our  improved  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  will  be  equally  effective  in  producing  improved  varie- 
ties of  timber  trees.  A  few  species,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm, 
the  magnolia,  &c.,  have  had  improved  varieties  raised  from  seed 
by  accidental  crossing,  or  by  the  selection  of  individuals  from 
multitudes^ of  seedlings;  and  variegated  varieties,  and  varieties 
with  anomalously  formed  leaves,  or  with  drooping  or  erect  shoots, 
have  been  procured  from  the  sports  of  parts  of  different  plants. 
But  the  mode  of  improvement  by  cross-fecundation  is  yet  quite 
in  its  infancy  with  respect  to  timber  trees ;  and  to  set  limits  to 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  new  varieties  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  it  is  impossible.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
have  a  purple-leaved  oak,  or  elm,  or  ash,  as  well  as  a  purple-  * 
leaved  beech ;  or  a  drooping  sweet  chestnut  as  well  as  a  drooping 
ash.  The  oak  is  a  tree  that  varies  astonishingly  by  culture; 
and,  when  the  numerous  American  varieties  that  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  shall  have  once  begun  to  bear  seed, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  fine  hybrids  that  may  be  originated  be- 
tween them  and  the  European  species.  In  short,  we  see  no 
difficulty  in  improving  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  we  have  done  our  fruit  trees  and  shrubs; 
though  we  are  as  yet  only  procuring  new  species  from  foreign 
countries,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material  with 
which  we  are  to  operate. 

Part  IV.,  which  will  form  the  last  division  of  the  Arboretum 
et  FnUicetum  Britanntcumi  vfill  be  devoted  to  selected  lists  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  described,  classified  according  to  th^ir  different 
capacities  for  fulfilling  the  various  purposes  for  which  trees  and 
shrubs  are  required  by  the  planter  and  by  the  landscape-gar- 
dener.    For  the  rest  we  refer  to  the  Table  of  Contents. 

The  utility  of  such  a  Work  as  the  Arboretum  et  Frutketum 
Britannicum  to  the  gardening  world,  and  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, will  not,  we  think,  be  questioned.  We  shall  say  nothin/^ 
therefore,  of  the  influence  which  it  cannot  fail  to  have  in  pro- 
moting a  taste  for  the  culture  and  spread  of  such  foreign  trees 
as  we  have  already  in  the  country ;  and  in  exciting  a  desire  for 
introducing  others  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  for 
originating  new  varieties  by  the  different  means  employed  by 
art  for  that  purpose.  One  remark,  however,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  on  the  use  of  such  a  Work  as  the  Arboretum  et 
FnUicetum  Britannicum  to  gentlemen  of  landed  property.    Every 
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proprietor  of  a  landed  estate  is  either  a  planter,  or  possesses 
trees  already  planted.  If  he  is  in  the  former  case,  he  will  learn 
firom  this  Work  to  combine  beauty  with  utility,  by  planting,  in 
the  outer  margins  of  his  natural  woods  or  artificial  plantations, 
and  along  the  open  rides  in  them,  and  in  the  hedgerows  of  his 
lanes  and  public  roads,  trees  which  are  at  once  highly  ornamental 
and  more  or  less  useful  —  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  even  more 
useful  —  than  the  common  indigenous  trees  for  which  they  are 
substituted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  estate  is  already  fully 
planted,  he  will  learn  from  tliis  Work  how  he  may  beautify  his 
plantations  by  a  mode  which  never  yet  has  been  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  forest  trees ;  viz.,  by  heading  down  large  trees 
of  the  common  species,  and  grafting  on  them  foreign  species  of 
the  same  genus.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  orchards  of  fruit 
trees ;  and  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
along  the  margins  of  woods,  and  in  the  trees  of  hedgerows,  no 
other  reason  can  be  assi^ed  than  that  it  has  not  hitnerto  been 
generally  thought  of.  Hawthorn  hedges  are  common  every- 
where ;  and  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  beautiful  species 
and  varieties  of  thorn  in  our  nurseries,  which  might  be  grafted 
on  them.  Why  should  not  proprietors  of  wealth  and  taste  desire 
their  gardeners  to  graft  some  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  sorts  of 
tree  thorns  on  the  common  hawthorn  bushes,  at  intervals,  so  as 
to  form  standard  trees,  in  such  of  their  hedges  as  border  public 
roads?  And  why  should  not  the  scarlet  oak  and  the  scarlet 
acer  be  grafted  on  the  common  species  of  these  genera,  along 
the  margins  of  woods  and  plantations  ?  Such  improvements  the 
more  stronely  recommend  themselves,  because,  to  many,  they 
would  involve  no  extra  expense ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  effect 
would  be  almost  immediate.  Every  gardener  can  graft  and  bud; 
and  every  landed  proprietor  can  procure  stock  plants  from  nur- 
series, from  which  he  can  take  the  grafts ;  or  he  may  get  scions 
from  botanic  gardens,  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  that  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  or  the 
Dublin  Garden  at  Glasnevin. 

Amateur  landscape-gardeners,  and  architects  who  lay  out  the 
grounds  of  the  houses  they  have  designed,  will  be  enabled,  by 
this  Work,  to  choose  the  kinds  of  trees  which  they  think  will 
produce  the  best  effect  in  their  plantations ;  and,  what  is  of  much 
more  consequence,  which  will  produce  a  certain  effect  within  a 
given  number  of  years.  Indeed,  the  want  of  such  a  Work  as  the 
Arboretum  et  Fndicetum  Britannicum  to  professional  landscape- 
gardeners,  and  a  conviction  of  the  great  use  it  would  be  of  to 
practical  gardeners,  and  to  all  persons  engaged  in  laying  out 
grounds,  or  in  forming  ornamental  plantations,  first  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  of  commencing  the  Work. 

In  modem  landscape-gardening,  considered  as  a  fine  art,  all 
the  more  important  beauties  and  effects  produced  by  the  artist 
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may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  nse  which  he  makes  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  Our  reasons  for  this  are  grounded  on  the 
principle  that  all  art,  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  must  be 
avowed.  This  is  the  case  in  the  fine  arts :  there  is  no  attempt 
to  conceal  art  in  music,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture ;  none  in 
architecture;  and  none  in  the  geometrical  style  of  landscape- 
gardening.  Why  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  conceal  art  in 
modern  landscape-gardening?  Because,  we  shall  be  told,  it  is 
an  art  which  imitates  nature.  But,  does  not  landscape-painting 
also  imitate  nature ;  and  yet,  in  it,  the  work  produced  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  art?  Before  this  point  is  settled,  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  what  is  meant  by  the  imitation  of  nature, 
and  .to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  repetition  and  imitation. 
In  what  are  called  the  imitative  arts,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
imitation  is  always  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  totally 
distinct  work  from  the  thing  imitated ;  and  never,  on  any  ac- 
count, so  like  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it  In  landscape-painting, 
scenery  is  represented  by  colours  on  a  flat  surface ;  in  sculpture, 
forms,  which  in  nature  are  coloured,  are  represented  in  colour- 
less stone.  The  intention  of  the  artist,  in  both  cases,  is  not  to 
produce  a  copy  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  the  original,  but 
rather  to  show  the  original  through  the  medium  of  a  particular 
description  of  art;  to  reflect  nature  as  in  a  glass.  Now,  to 
render  landscape-gardening  a  fine  art,  some  analogous  process 
must  be  adopted  by  the  landscape-gardener.  In  the  geometrical 
style,  he  has  succeeded  perfectly,  by  arranging  grounds  and 
trees  in  artificial  surfaces,  forms,  and  lines,  so  different  firom 
nature  as  to  be  recognised  at  once  as  works  of  art.  A  residence 
thus  laid  out  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  woody  scenery  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  is  satisfactory,  because  it  displays 
the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  confers  distinction  on  the 
owner  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste.  A  residence  laid  out  in 
the  modern  style,  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  disposed  in 
imitation  of  the  undulations  of  nature,  and  the  trees  scattered 
over  it  in  groups  and  masses,  neither  in  straight  lines,  nor  cut 
into  artificial  shapes,  might  be  mistaken  for  nature,  were  not 
the  trees  planted  chiefly  of  foreiffn  kinds  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  natural  or  general  scenery  of  the  country.  Every  thing  in 
modern  landscape-gardening,  therefore,  depends  on  the  use  of 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  when  it  is  once  properly  under- 
stood that  no  residence  in  the  modern  style  can  have  a  claim  to 
be  considered  as  laid  out  in  good  taste,  in  which  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs  employed  are  not  either  foreign  ones,  or  improved 
varieties  of  indigenous  ones,  the  grounds  of  every  country  seat, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  will  become  an  arboretum,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  number  of  species  which  it  contains. 

Though  a  taste  for  trees  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages, 
that  taste,  in  this  country  at  least,  may  still  be  considered  in  Its 
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infancy.  An  English  landowner  is  almost  always  a  great  re- 
specter of  trees  generally,  but  seldom  knows  anything  of  par- 
ticular sorts :  he,  therefore,  cares  very  little  for  their  individual 
beauties,  and  contents  himself  with  being  an  indiscriminate 
admirer  of  them.  Hence  the  unwillingness  of  most  persons  to 
cut  down  trees,  however  improperly  they  may  be  placed  ;  or  to 
thin  out  plantations,  however  much  they  may  be  crowded,  and 
however  great  may  be  the  injury  which  the  finer  foreign  sorts 
are  sustaining  from  the  coarser-growing  indigenous  kinds.  This 
indiscriminate  regard  for  trees,  and  morbid  feeling  with  reference 
to  cutting  them  down  when  they  are  wrongly  placed  or  too 
thick,  principally  results  from  ignorance  of  the  kinds  and  of  the 
relative  beauty  of  the  different  species,  and  from  want  of  taste  in 
landscape-gardening.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  not  much 
above  a  century  since  American  trees  began  to  be  purchasable 
in  the  nurseries  of  this  country,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
and,  more  especially,  when  it  is  remembered  that  planters, 
generally  speaking,  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  specimens 
of  these  trees,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  beauty  and  its  pursuit.  The 
public  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens,  and  the  private  arbo- 
retums  and  collections  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  now  esta- 
blishing throughout  the  country ;  and  the  mode  now  becoming 
gener^  among  nurserymen,  of  planting  specimen  trees  in  their 
nurseries ;  wiU  tend  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  exhibiting  living 
specimens :  and  our  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  will, 
we  trust,  aid  in  attaining  the  same  end. 

To  artists,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  will  not 
be  without  its  use.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  but  few 
landscape-painters  who  possess  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  trees 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  produce  such  portraits  as 
would  indicate  the  kind  to  a  gardener  or  a  forester.  This 
defect,  on  the  part  of  landscape-painters,  arises  partly  from  their 
copying  from  one  another  in  towns,  rather  than  from  nature  in 
the  country ;  but,  principally,  from  their  want  of  what  may  be 
technically  called  botanical  knowledge.  The  correct  touch  of  a 
tree,  to  use  the  language  of  art,  can  no  more  be  acquired  with- 
out studying  the  mode  of  foliation  of  that  tree,  than  the  correct 
mouldings  of  a  Grecian  or  Gothic  cornice  can  be  understood  or 
represented  without  the  study  of  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  will  always  be  found  that  ladies  who 
reside  in  the  country,  and  have  studied  botany,  if  they  have 
a  taste  for  landscape,  will  imitate  the  touch  of  trees  better  than 
professional  landscape-painters.  We  assert  it  as  a  fact,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  that  the  majority  of  British  artists  (we  may 
say,  of  all  artists  whatever)  do  not  even  know  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  touch  of  trees ;  almost  the 
only  works  which  have  noticed  the  subject,  and  gone  beyond  the 
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mere  surface,  being  the  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery^  by  (jiipin ; 
and  Kennion's  Essay  on  Trees  in  Landscape.  The  perusal  of  the 
Arboretum  et  Fndicetwn  Britannicum^  and  the  comparison  of  the 
botanical  specimens  with  the  touch  to  which  they  give  rise  in 
the  portrdts,  will  enable  artists  to  investigate  from  our  figureSf 
and  afterwards  from  nature,  those  differences  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  in  the  clustering  and  form  of  the  foliage,  and  between 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage  of  spring  and  that  of  autumn, 
which  give  rise  to  the  difference  of  touch  necessary  to  characte- 
rise a  species,  and  to  mark  the  season  of  the  year.  Most  artists 
who  have  studied  trees  from  nature  can  give  the  touch  of  the 
oak  With  characteristic  expression ;  and,  by  the  study  of  the 
details  of  other  trees,  they  may  attain  a  touch  which  shall  cha- 
racterise them  with  equal  force  and  accuracy.  There  is  no 
work  extant,  however,  from  which  an  artist  can  study,  correctly 
and  scientifically,  the  touch  of  more  species  of  trees  than  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  weeping  willow,  and  one  or  two  others.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  plates  in  Kennion's  work 
above  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  latest  and  best,  where  the  engra- 
vings, in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  trees  the  names  of  which  are  written  be- 
neath them.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
for  an  artist,  who  is  not  a  botanist,  and  wLo  does  not  reside  in 
the  country,  to  study  the  touch  of  trees  ?  By  the  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  he  may  acquire  as  much  botanical 
knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  with  certainty  all 
the  different  species  of  trees  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  and 
be  will  see,  in  the  engravings  of  the  botanical  specimens  as 
they  appear  in  autumn,  the  foundations  laid  in  nature  for  the 
di£(erent  descriptions  of  touch.  The  London  artist,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  botanical  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire  from 
our  work,  may  have  recourse  to  the  specimen  trees  (all  near 
London)  from  which  our  portraits  were  taken.  Artbts  gene- 
rally, by  becoming  botanically  acquainted  with  the  trees,  will 
be  able  to  recognise  them  in  their  walks,  or  professional  excur- 
sions ;  to  study  them  under  various  circumstances,  and,  when 
they  introduce  them  in  their  landscapes,  to  give  their  characters 
with  fidelity. 

Hitherto  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  demand  for  this  kind 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist;  but,  as  foreign  trees  become 
better  known  by  the  public  generally,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
artists  to  keep  their  art  on  a  level  with  the  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  As  the  foreign  trees  which  are 
every  year  being  introduced  into  the  country  advance  in  size,  the 
truth  of  this  remark  will  become  more  and  more  obvious. 

Having  now  given  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  our  Work, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  that  plan  into 
execution,  we  shall  next  proceed  with  Part  L 
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PART  I. 

<» 

GENERAL  OUTLINE   OF  THE   HISTORY   AND   GEOOAAPHY   OF  THE 
TREES  AND   SHRUBS   OF   TEMPERATE  CLIMATES. 

The  use  of  the  slight  g^ieral  outline  which  we  propose  now 
submitting  to  the  reader  is,  partly,  to  show  the  consideration 
in  which  trees  have  been  held  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  but 
principally  to  record  what  has  been  done  in  the  introduction  of 
foreign  trees  into  Britain ;  and  to  point  out,  from  the  ligneous 
productions  of  other  countries  having  similar  climates,  what 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  We  shall  first  notice  to  what 
extent  a  love  for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  trees  existed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  and,  next,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  indi- 
genous and  introduced  trees  of  those  countries  occupied  by  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  commence  with  Britain ; 
and  shall  take,  in  succession,  France,  Germany,  and  the  other 
European  countries*  Afterwards,  we  shall  ffive  a  slight  sketch 
of  tbe  trees  suited  to  temperate  climates  wliich  are  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF   THE   KNOWLEDGE  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  WHICH  EXISTED  AMONG 

THE  NATIONS  OF   ANTIQUITY. 

The  first  notices  which  we  have  of  trees  are  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  circumstance  of  our 
first  parents  biding  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Solomon  appears  to  nave  col* 
lected  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  not  only  to  have  had  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees,  and  trees  bearing  spices,  but  to  have  included  in 
his  grounds  what  are  called  barren  trees,  and  among  these  the 
cedar.  As  this  tree  is  a  native  of  a  cold  and  mountainous 
country  at  some  distance  from  Judea,  it  shows  that  the  practice 
of  collecting  trees  from  a  distanee,  and  from  a  different  climate, 
to  assemble  them  in  one  plantation  or  arboretum,  is  of  the 
earliest  date.  The  cedar,  indeed,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  and  both  that  and  the  fir  (including,  under  diis 
name,  probably  both  Pinus  and  ^bies,  for  one  or  two  species 
of  both  are  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece)  are  said,  in  the 
book  of  Ezekiel,  to  be  frequent  in  magnificent  gardens.  Large 
trees  were  used  as  places  for  meeting  under  (as  they  are,  in  the 
East,  to  this  day);  and  they  were  then,  as  now,  planted  in 
cemeteries. 
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I 

Trees  are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 
The  garden  of  Alcinous  contained  various  sorts  of  fruit  trees : 
and  directions  are  given  in  Hesiod  for  lopping  the  poplar,  and 
other  species,  for  fuel ;  and  felling  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other 
kinds  of  large  trees,  for  timber. 

The  principal  trees  of  the  Egyptians^  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  the  palm,  the  sycamore  fig,  the  lote  tree,  the  olive,  and  the 
pomegranate.  There  are,  we  know,  several  other  trees  which 
are  natives  of  Egypt;  but  these  were  probably  thought  most 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  producing  edible  fruit.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Persians  contained  trees ;  and  those  in  the  garden 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  Sardis,  were  all  planted  with  his  own 
hand,  in  straight  lines:  the  only  mode  which,  at  that  early- 
period,  when  scarcely  any  but  indigenous  trees  were  in  use  by 
planters,  could  convey  the  expression  of  art  and  design.  In 
general,  the  trees  which  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ancients  were  those  which  bore  edible  fruits,  produced  spices, 
had  a  terebinth ine  odour,  or  possessed  spreading  branches  to 
afford  shade.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  the  palm,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  cinnamon,  the  camphor,  the  cypress,  the  sycamore 
fig,  and  the  plane.^ 

The  only  positive  source  of  information  respecting  the  trees 
known  to  the  nations  ofantiquity,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Theophrastus.  The  Greeks,  accord- 
ing  to  this  author,  paid  more  attention  to  flowers  than  to  trees  and 
shrubs :  nevertheless,  his  works  contain  the  names  of  a  number 
of  species  of  ligneous  plants  ;  and,  though  modern  botanists  are 
not  able  to  apply  all  these  names  with  certainty  to  the  plants 
they  were  intended  to  designate,  yet  the  following  approximation, 
from  Stack  house's  edition  of  the  Historia  Plantat-umj  may  suf- 
fice for  the  purpose  of  this  work.  In  this  enumeration  those 
marked  thus  *  are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  Ranunculdcete,     Clematis  orientalis,  1  sh. 

2.  Capparidete.     Capparis  spinosa,  I  sh. 

3.  Malvaceae,     //ibiscus,  1  sh. 

4.  'TilidcecB.     Tllia  *europ8B\  1  tr. 

5.  AurantidcecB^     Citrus  Medica  and  Aur^ntium,  2  tr. 

6.  Acaineue,     ^cer  *  campestris,  1  tr. 

7.  Rtudcete.     Miita.  grav^olens.  1  sh. 

8.  Celastrinea.     Celastrus,  1  sh. 

9.  Wiamnea.  2?h&mnus  *  cath^rticus,  ^laternus,  Paliurus, 
and  iSplna  Christ/,  4  sh. 

10.  Terebinthdcecs.  -4myris  gileadensis,  Pistacia  Zerebinthus, 
and  i^hus  Coriaria  and  C6tinus,  1  tr.  and  3  sh. 

11.  Leguminbscs*  Coronilla  Securidaca,  On6nis  antiquorum, 
and  (triex  or)  Genista  lusit&nica,  4  sh. 
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with  a  star,  are  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  We  have  thrown 
the  species  into  the  groups  indicated  by  the  natural  orders,  in 
order  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  botanical  reader,  and  to  facilitate 
generalisation. 

Ka?iunaddcea.     C)6matis  orientalis. 

Capparideie.     C^pparis  spinosa. 

Cistineie,     Clstus  cr^ticus  and  ^alvisefolius. 

^MLalvdcea^  Gossypium  arboreum;  ikfalva  tomentosa;.  ?  f/i- 
biscus»  an  arboreous  species  if  a  hibiscus. 

Tilidcea.     Tllia  *  europae^'a. 

Aurantidcece.     Citrus  3fedica  and  Aur^ntium. 

AcerinecB.     A^cev  *  carap^stre  and  *  Pseiido-Zlitanus. 

Ampelidce,     Vlixs  vinifera,  S  kinds,  and  indica. 

'RutdceiB'.     !fiuta  grav^olens.. 

Celastrinece.  ?  Celdstrus,  the  species  was,  in  habit^  a  tree  of 
middle  size ;  *  JEluonymus  europse^us. 

Wiamnea.  ^hamnus  /yciiades  and  ?  ^at^rnus,  Paliilrus 
aculeatus,  Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

TerebirUhdcecE,  Pistacia  Terebinthus  and  Zicntiscus,  Balsamo- 
dendron  gilead^nse,  iZhus  Coriaria  mas,  C  foe^mina,  and  Cotinus, 
?  Mangifera  indica. 

Leguminosa.  y^cacia  arabica,  Senegal,  Cdtechuj  myiThifera 
Stackhome^  and  polyacantha ;  ?  Tamarindus  indica ;  Ci^rcis  ^ili- 
quastrum;  Colutea  Tirbor^scens  and  cru^nta;  Cathartocirpus 
Fistula;  Cytisus  Z/aburnumand  ^^Mardnta;''  Ceratonia  SSIiqua; 
Moringa  pterygosperma ;  Gfenista  lusit^nica  and  ?>$c6rpius 
(iSparcium  villosum  Flora  Graca) ;  Medicago  arborea ;  ?  Coro- 
nilla  E^merus  ;  £'benus  erotica;  ^str^galus  Iragac^utha. 

Rosacea.  iZ^sa,  the  5-leaved,  the  10-leaved,  the  20-leaved, 
and  the  100-leaved ;  jSubus  *  fruticosus,  *  cse'^sius,  and  *  id8e\is. 

Afm/gddlea,  ^m^gdalus  commiinis;  ?P^rsica  vulgaris; 
Cerasus  *  Pad  us,  duracina  and  ?  Laurocerasus ;.  Prunus  *in-- 
sititia  and  dom6stica  var.  Juliana. 

Vomdcece.  Pyrus  *  communis  wild,  and  cultivated  j  *  JMalus 
wild,  and  cultivated  \.  *  iiVia«  and  erotica;  *  Morbus,  two  varieties 
of;  *?torminalis  and  ?  a  variety  of;  ilii^spilus  *?germ^mcat 
?  a  variety  of;  Cydonia  vulgaris,  wild  and  cultivated ;  ?  Ame^ 
lanchier  vulgaris;  Cotoneaster  *  vulgaris;  Cratse^'gus  Pyra-» 
cantha,  AzanHus^  and  *  Oxyacdntha. 

GrandtecB,     Punica  Granatum« 

Bhizophof'ece.     Rhiz&phora  Mdfigle. 

Tamariscinece,     *  Tamarix  gdllica. 

Mj/ridce^.     ilf^rtus  communis. 

Cdctea.     Opuntia  vulgaris. 

?  Grossiddcea*    ?  Rlb^s  *  Grossularia. 

Umbelliferce.     £ubon  G^lbanum. 

c  2 


1ft  i^i&tonr  AHA  tfcotfttAray  onr  tkbes*  ^akt  t» 

Atdliiteiit.    Mdcn-A  *  /j^ix^  and  Tarieties  of  it. 

CapHjMidciga^  CkptifHium  *  Paridfmettvm ;  PLonicem 
pyreniieA ;  f^iinnifA  *  ?  Lantiba,  *  ?  (/pnlus,  md  ?  Tlous ; 
iSambucus  *  nigra. 

Cdmea.     Coriius  mis  and  *  8anniiiett» 

Loranthdcea.    Lor^nthus  europn  osi ;  *  Fbcum  lilbuiii* 

Compdsitis.  SantoHfia  #io«inarini£Mia ;  jETelichr^sum  jStoB^'cfaas ; 
ICentr^p^^llfltti  (Onobr^nia)  arborfacenB ;  CoupA  saxitilis^ 

Yacciniecs,     ^accinium  *  ViXiti  idae^'a. 

'Ericdcea.  £rica;  Arbutus  ^drMme  and  *  tTnedo;  ?JBbo- 
dodendron  p6nlkunl. 

Styracinea^    StfrtkX  officinale* 

"Ebendcea,     Z>losp;^r08  Z6tus« 

Oledcece.  O^'Iea  europae^  sylT^tm;  2%UI^rea  Iatifi5iia; 
?  X4g&stfufn  TQlgire ;  CXrnas  europas^'a ;    *  ?  iFMximu  cxcilsior. 

Apowiea.   ?^^rium  Olednder ;  *  J^nca  nuyor,  or  *  minor* 

CoTYmceaet     C6rdift  Sebestina  and  M^su 

Sefdnea.      Capsicum    frut^scena;     Z^^ium  birbanuti    and 

LtaniM*  Lavandula  Spica ;  Aosmarlnus  officinalis ;  iSlilm 
triloba,  erotica ;  Teucrt um  creticum ;  ?  3farnlbiuni  Pseudor 
IKctlfckinuft,  Origanum  Dictdmnus^  Tottmef6rtiiV  and  Paegyptia- 
cum ;  Saiurija  capitita ;    Tl^mus  vulgaris^  ?  Mastichina* 

Verbendceie,     Mtex  ^gnus  c^stus* 

Flantagineie.    Plantago  ?  Cynops* 

Ckenopodea,    *  SaUc6rnia  frutio6sa* 

IjemttTtea.  Zia6ru8  ndbills,  van  platyph^Ua  and  var.  lepto* 
pli^Ua^  Cinnam6muni  v^rum* 

Myrisficea.    Myrfatica. 

TkymeWa*    Dipbne  Cne6nim  and  sericea* 

'Eiuph(PrbiieeeB»  JSuph6rbia  jPithyiba,  *  Cbaracias^  and  ifyr- 
stnkes  i  ^  Bdxns  sempervirane. 

UrHcea.    Hcus  Capriflcus,  C&rica,  religi^sa,  and  jSycofnoros 
Jtf^rus  nigra. 

IJlmdcea,  LTImus  camp^striS)  ?and  another  kind;  C^itia 
atiatnilis. 

'    Piperdcea.    Piper  nigrum. 
'    iugl&ndea.    </AgIans  r^ia. 

Salicinea.  Salix  *  lUba,  nigra ;  *  H^lix  rarieg^  and  baby« 
16nica ;  P6pulus  *  nigra,  *  ^Iba. 

Bettdinea.  JBetula  *41ba  and  ?^nu8  ^glutini^;  .^41nus 
oblongata. 

Cuptdifene.  Qu^rcus  ?  /^ex,  Silber,  coccifera,  J3aII6ta, 
JETgilopa,  .^sculus,  C6rris,  *  £6bur,  ,^^nea  Desf,^  and  Tour- 
nef6rtfV;  *  C6rylus  ^vellana;  Castanea  *  viisca;  ^Aigua  ^ayl- 
vfitica;  CXstrya  vulgaris. 

PUUdnea.    Pl&tanus  orientalis. 
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.  Conifers.  Claras  Libani;  jLariKeuropfle^a;  PiausliaLep^nBui, 
^'ioea,  flparitima,  and  *sylv(Mris;  jtbies  exe^lsa  aad  Pifiea; 
Cnprissm  sempervireas ;  71)i)ija  aphylia;  Takus  *  baecata; 
^oiperus  *  communis,  Ox^'cedrue,  l^cia,  and  *  nana. 

Ci(cddede*     Cyc9s  revolfita. 

Smtldcea,  ^ilax  ^pera ;  JZiueiia  faypopb^Uam^  *  aenleatus 
?r8cefli6$ua. 

Pdlmie^  JPhoe^nix  dactyli&ray  and  four  varietias;  Cbaot  anctv 
fera ;  Chamoe^'Fops ;  ?  Jreea  C&techtu 

Gramnea,     Bambusa  orundinaeea. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  number  of  species  known  to 
Tbeophrastus  was  not  less  than  170,  which  belong  to  53  groups 
or  natural  orders. 

The  Romans  appear  to  .have  b^un  with  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  trees  possessed  by  the  Greeks ;  and  there  are  added  to  tbem« 
in  their  works,  almost  all  the  trees  of  the  colder  regions  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  evident  that  the  Romans  introduced  trees  into  Italy 
from  other  countries;  because  frequent  mention  is  made,  by 
their  a^iculturd  writers,  of  the  platan  us,  the  cedar,  tbecypres% 
and  other  trees,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  Italy;  and  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  other  fruits,  we  are  informed,  were 
imported  from  Persia.  The  pine,  the  bay,  the  plane,  and  the 
box  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  trees  of  gardens :  the  first, 
for  its  refreshing  odour;  the  second,  for  its  beauty,  and  because 
it  was  used  in  crowning  martial  heroes;  and  the  third,  on 
account  of  its  shade^  Pliny  observes,  *'  In  old  times  trees  were 
the  very  temples  of  the  gods ;  and,  according  to  that  ancient 
manner,  the  plain  and  simple  peasants  of  the  country,  savouring 
still  of  antiquity,  do  at  this  day  consecrate  to  one  god  or  other 
the  goodliest  and  fairest  trees  that  they  can  meete  withall;  and 
verily,  we  ourselves  adore,  not  with  more  reverence  and  devotion, 
the  stately  images  of  gods  within  our  temples  (made  though  they 
be  of  glittering  gold  and  beautiful  ivory),  than  the  very  groves 
and  tuRs  of  trees,  wherein  we  worship  the  same  gods  in  r^gtous 
silence.  First,  the  ancient  ceremony  of  dedicating  thia  and  that 
kind  of  tree  to  several  gods,  as  proper  and  peculiar  to  tbeo^ 
was  always  observed,  and  continues  to  this  day«  For  the  great 
mighty  oak,  named  esculus,  is  consecratad  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel 
to  Apollo,  the  olive  to  Minerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venu«,  and  the 

Solar  to  Hercules*"     {HoUancTs  Trandation  ofPUmfB  Natw^^l 
istory^  p.  357.) 

The  Romans  cultivated  trees  for  useful  purposes,  like  the 
modems.  They  planted  coppice  woods,  for  fuel,  fence  wood*  and 
props  for  the  vine ;  they  bad  osier  groundsi,  for  producing  hoop 
and  basket  willows ;  sinele  rows  of  elms  and  poplars,  m  si^ 

porting  the  vine;   and  they  bad  Indigenous  forests 4m  the  hills 
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and  mountains,  for  supplying  timber  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  larch  was  a  favourite  tree  among  them ;  and  instances 
are  given  by  Pliny  of  the  enormous  size  which  it  attained,  of  itd 
durability,  and  its  resistance  to  fire.  The  positive  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  with  respect  to  trees,  may  be  found  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History ;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  species  which  that  work 
contains,  as  far  as  they  can  be  guessed  at  by  modern  botanists^ 
is  given  by  Sprengel  in  his  Historia  Rei  Herbaria^  vol.  i.  It 
contains  so  few,  in  addition  to  those  known  to  Theophrastus,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  here. 


€HAP.  11. 

OF     THE    HISTORY  AND     GEOGRAPHY     OF     THE    TREES  AMD   SHRUBS 

MOW   IN   THE   BRITISH   ISLANDS. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  now  indigenous  to,  or  cultivated  in,  the 
British  Islands,  including  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
other  adjacent  isles,  naturally  form  two  divisions;  viz.,  those 
which  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  those  which  have  been 
introduced  or  originated  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man.  In 
order  to  convey  distinct  ideas  respecting  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  native  woody  plants  which  may  be  considered  as  abori- 
ginal and  permanent  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  shall  give 
an  enumeration  of  them,  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
orders  to  which  they  belong ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  species,  the  number  introduced, 
and  the  individuals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  intro- 
ductions, we  shall  treat  of  the  native  and  foreign  plants 
separately. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Native  Trees  and  S/irubs  of  the  British  Isles, 

The  native  plants  of  any  island  may  generally  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  those  of  the  continent  to  which  that  island  belongs ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  there  are  very  few  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  indigenous  to*the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  whicSh  are  not  also  natives  of  Britain.  In  countries 
which  have  been  long  civilised,  it  appears  difficult  to  determine 
what  trees  or  plants  are  aboriginal,  and  what  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  even  in  wild  countries,  the  same  difficulties  may  be 
said  to  occur,  since  the  seeds  of  the  plants  of  one  country  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  carried  to  another  country  by  birds  and 
other  animals,  and  may  spring  up  there,  mature  themselves,  and 
continue  their  species  like  aboriginal  plants.  It  is  probable  that 
ihis  process  has  gone  on  more  or  less  in  every  country  from  its 
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first  existence ;  and  thus,  that  the  tendency  even  of  nature^ 
independently  of  human  art,  is  to  equalise  the  productions  of 
simUar  climates. 

Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries^  states  that  be  found  the  woods  of 
Britain  to  contain  the  same  trees  as  those  of  Gaul,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  abies  and  the  fagus :  **  Materia  cujusque  generis, 
ut  in  Gallia  est,  praeter  fagum  et  abietem/'  This  passage  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  some  authors  supposing  that 
Caesar,  by  the  word  abietem,  meant  the  wild  or  Scotch  pine, 
which  is  a  native  of  Britain.  As,  however,  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  silver  fir  abies,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  this 
was  the  tree  alluded  to  by  Caesar ;  which  not  only  does  not  grow 
wild  in  England,  but  wasi  not  introduced  into  this  country  till 
modern  times.  This  solution  of  the  passage  is  so  simple,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  mistake  can  have  arisen,  par- 
ticularly as  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Scotch  pine  expressly  as  Pmus 
sylv^stris  {Nat  JSist^  lib.  xv.  and  xvi.)  The  only  reason  appears 
to  be,  that  the  Scotch  pine  was  formerly  called  the  Scotch  fir ; 
and  that  the  word  abies,  being  considered  to  signify  fir,  was, 
without  further  examination,  supposed  to  apply  to  that  tree. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  Caesar's  assertion  that  he  did 
not  find  the  fagus  in  Britain,  as  that  name  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  common  beech. 
Bdon  informs  us  that,  in  his  time  {Les  Obs.,  4*^*9  ^^  Grecey  en 
Asie^  et  aiUres  Pays  hrangers,  1554),  on  Mount  Athos  and  in 
Macedonia,  the  beech  was  called  phe^.  It  is  wonderful,  there* 
fore,  says  Ray,  that  Caesar  should  deny  the  beech  to  Britain : 
his  doing  so  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  sup* 
posing  that  by  the  word  fagus  he  meant  the  Qu^rcus  JS'sculus, 
the  phagos  of  Theophrastus.  Mr.  Long,  in  his  Observations 
on  certain  Boman  Roads^  and  TawnSy  in  the  South  of  Britain^ 
p*  S6.9  asserts  that  the  tree  Caesar  called  fa^us  was  the  sweet 
chestnut,  jPaffus  Castanea  L.  Mr.  Long  does  not  state  his 
grounds  for  this  opinion ;  but  should  the  fagus  of  the  Romans 
be  our  chestnut,  and  their  castanea  our  beech,  it  would  not 
only  explain  this  difficulty,  but  do  much  to  reconcile  that 
passage  in  the  Georgics^  lib.  ii.  v.  71.,  where  the  fruit  of 
the  ragus  appears  preferred  to  that  of  the  castanea.  If  we 
consider  that  by  fagus  Caesar  meant  our  common  beech,  all 
that  can  be  concluded  from  his  remark  is,  that  the 'beech  was 
not,  in  his  time,  discoverable  in  large  masses  in  Kent ;  where, 
though  it  grows  naturally,  it  is  only  found  on  the  hills  and  not  in 
the  plains.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History '  ^  Manchester^  con- 
cludes that  the  Romans  introduced  the  beech,  partly  firom  the 
assertion  of  Caesar  above  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  the  name 
for  the  beech  in  the  British  language,  foighe,  faghe,  faydh, 
being  obviously  derived  from  fagus.     The  name  in  the  Anglo* 
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Saxon  is  bece;  b^che^  Fr. ;  and  bucbe,  Ger.    Tbe  Scotch  pine* 
Wbitaker  thinks,  was  a  native  of  the  island  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  though  unknown  to  them  at  their  invasion ;  and  this 
pine,  judging  from  the  resinous  quality  of  that  dug  up  from  peat 
bogs,  he  considers  to  have  been  of  a  differ^it  species  from  that 
now  grown  in  England,  and   ^^the  same  assuredly  with  the 
Scotch  fir  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland."     Here  we  know  the 
author  to  be  entirely  mistaken ;  the  species  being  every  where  the 
same,  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  differing  only  in  consequence 
of  differences  in  the  soil  and  situation.     Sir  Walter  Scott  fell 
into  a  similar  error,  when  he  stated,  in  the  Quarterly  Beviem 
(xiCKvi.  580.),  that  our  ^^  Scotch  fir  was  brought  from  Canada,  not 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,"  and  that  the  true  species,  found 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  immense  forests,  grows  with  ^^  huge 
contorted  arms,  not  altogether  unlike  the  oak.*'     The  conjeo- 
tures  of  these  two  eminent  writers  only  show  that,   however 
great  may  be  their  authority  in  other  matters,  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  what  concerns  trees.   The  Scotch  pine  must, 
unquestionably,  have  been  indigenous  in  the  highland  of  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  Caesar,  though,  in  all  probability,  not  to  be 
met  with,  or  rare,  in  England,  at  least  in  the  southern  OQundes. 
The  Romans,  Whitaker  observes,  first  brought  among  ust 
as  their  present  names  sufficiently  show,  ^*  the  platanus  or  plane, 
the  tilia  or  teil,  the  buxus  or  box,  the  ulmus  or  elm,  and  tbe 
populus  or  poplar.     The  platanus  passed  from  Asia  to  Sicily, 
thence  into  Italy ;  and,  before  the  year  79,  as  Pliny  informs  us, 
it  had  reached  the  most  northerly  shore  of  Gaul.     The  apple 
Whitaker  conjectures  to  have  been  broifght  into  Britain  by  the 
first  colonies  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  Ilsedui  of  Somersetshire 
in  particular ;  hence  Glastonbury  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Avellonia,  or  the  apple  orchard,  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans.     Before  the  third  century,  this  fruit  had  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  so  widely,  that,  according  to  Solinus, 
there  were  large  plantations  of  it  in  the  ^^  Ultima  Tkule.*'     The 
Romans  added  *^the  pear,  the  damson,  and  tbe  cherry,  the 
arbor  persica,  perch,  or  peach ;  aprica,  or  apricot ;  and  cydonia, 
or  quince.''     Cherries  were  introduced  from  Pontus  and  Egypt 
into  Italy  by  Lucullus,  who  conquered  the  former  country ;  and 
they  were  carried  into  Britain  within  five  years  of  tiie  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Romans  in  the  country.     Pears  abounded  in 
Italy,  though  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  Romans  brought 
them  into  England.     The  damson  was  originally  brought  from 
Damascus  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Britain,  as  the  quince  was  from 
Crete,  and  the  peach  from  Persia :  the  latter  was  common  in 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 

.  The  mulberry,  the  chestnut,  the  fig,  and  the  sorbus,  or  true 
service^  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  It  is  singular,  that, 
not  far  from  one  of  the  very  few  habitats  in  which  the  true 
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service  is  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Britain^  viz.*  Wyre  Forest 
in  Worcestershire,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  somef 
years  ago  discovered  (see  Arch.  Mag.^  ii.  p.  94.)«  It  is  not  im-> 
probable  that  the  tree  referred  to  may  be  a  descendant  from  a 
service  tree  planted  in  the  orchard  belonging  to  the  adjoining 
Roman  villa.  The  chestnut  belongs  to  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  it  wns  brought  thence  to  Tarentiim  and  Naples,  whei*a 
it  was  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
That  the  chestnut  was  in  Britain  as  early  as  the  1 2th  century  is 
placed  beyond  dispute  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who,  in  $peak«* 
ing  of  the  trees  of  Britain  which  Ireland  wants,  mentions  the 
chestnut  and  the  beech.  Daines  Barrington  conjectures  that 
the  diestnut  was  probably  brought  into  England  from  Spain ;. 
and  Dr.  Ducarel,  who  had  a  dispute  with  Barrington  on 
the  subject  (see  PhiL  Trans.^  lix.  and  IxL),  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  native.  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  with  great  reason,  that  the  tree  was  brought  into  Britain 
by  the  Romans.  The  medlar,  according  to  Pliny,  was  brought 
into  Italy  from  Greece,  at  what  period  is  uncertain;  as  is  also 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Britain.  The  rose  was  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  best  being  those  of  Praenestina 
and  Campania.  The  rosemary  and  the  thyme  are  also  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  thyme,  in  Uie 
days  of  Vespasian,  Pliny  observes  (xxi.  JO.),  so  gready  over-* 
spread  the  plains  in  the  province  of  Narbonne,  that  many 
thousands  of  cattle  were  brought  every  year  from  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  fatten  upon  it. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  indigenous  trees,  in  the  Archaologiaf 
by  Daines  Barrington,  he  lays  down  a  test  by  which  it  may  be 
known  what  trees  ought  to  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous : 
that  they  grow  in  large  masses,  and  spread  over  a  considerable 
breadth  of  surface;  that  such  masses  never  end  abruptly,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  soil  or  the  sub-> 
stratum ;  and,  that  the  trees  or  shrubs  ripen  their  seeds  kindly, 
and  that  when  these  seeds  are  dropped,  they  spring  up  freely. 
Applying  these  tests  to  what  are  commonly  considered  native 
trees,  he  rejects  positively  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  lime,  the 
English  elm ;  and  the  box.  As  doubtful,  he  reckons  the  ^cer 
Pseiido-Pi^tanus,  and  the  white  poplar  ( JP6pulus  alba),  and  even 
the  yew,  which,  he  says,  is  seldom  found  but  in  churchyards  or 
in  artificial  plantations.  He  also  doubts  the  spindle  tree  and 
the  privet.  A  few  lime  trees,  he  thinks,  such  as  those  in  Moor 
Park  in  Hertfordshire,  and  on  the  river  Neath  in  Glamorgan- 
shire,  have  been  introduced  by  the  alien  abbots  and  priors,  when 
they  came  to  visit  their  religious  houses ;  but  the  tree  was  not 
generally  planted  till  after  the  time  of  Le  Notre,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  who  introduced  it  extensively  in  avenues,  as  was  then 
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the  custom  in  France.  The  antiquity  of  the  sweet  chestnut  at 
Tortworth,  which  he  had  ascertained  from  Lord  Ducie  to  be 
much  exaggerated)  he  alleges  to  be  no  proof  that  the  tree  b 
indigenous.  "  The  English,  or  narrow-leaved,  elm,"  he  says, 
''  being  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  was  probably  introduced 
by  them.  The  box,"  he  erroneously  (see  Herb.^  1597,  p.  1226.) 
states,  ^*  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard,  and,"  he  adds,  ^^  the 
tree  is  found  nowhere  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  except  on 
Box  Hill,  where  it  was  planted  by  Lord  Arundel,  who  designed 
to  build  a  house  there,  but  who  relinquished  his  intention  from 
the  want  of  water,  and  built  one  at  Albury  hard  by."  The 
only  native  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain  would  thus 
appear  to  be  the  Scotch  pine,  the  holly,  the  juniper,  the  furze, 
the  spurge  laurel,  the  butcher's  broom,  and  the  ivy.  The  furze 
Dr.  Walker  supposes  not  to  be  aboriginal,  but  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  where  it  abounds. 
His  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  only  alleged  indigenous  shrub  which 
flowers  during  winter;  and  that  during  severe  winters  it  is 
killed  to  the  ground,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  According 
to  these  authors,  the  only  indigenous  evergreen  trees  are  the 
Scotch  pine  and  the  holly ;  so  that  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two 
evergreen  trees  and  four  evergreen  shrubs ;  unless  we  include 
such  under-shrubs  as  the  heath,  the  Andromeda,  the  ^rctosta- 
phylos  ITva  ursi,  &c.,  which  do  not  generally  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to  allege  that  the 
lime  and  the  yew  are  not  natives  of  Britain,  since  they  unques* 
tionably  are  of  countries  which  lie  farther  north ;  viz.,  the  north 
of  Germany  and  Sweden :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
summers  of  these  countries  are  hotter  than  those  of  England,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  lime  ripens  its  seeds  every  year,  which 
it  seldom  does  in  Britain.     In  countries  without  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  such  as  the  sea  coast  of  Britain  and  gi*eat  part  of 
Ireland,  many  trees  will  live  and  thrive  without  ever  producing 
seeds.     Such  trees  may  remain  for  ages  in  a  country,  without 
being  one  step  nearer  naturalisation  than  the  day  on  which  they 
were  introduced.     In  Hasted's  Kent  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John 
Speilman,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  paper  into  England 
irom  Germany,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  manor  of  Portbridge  in  Dartford,  intro- 
duced the  lime  tree.     He  is  said  to  have  brought  over  two  trees 
with  him  in  his  portmanteau,  and  to  have  planted  them  at  Port- 
bridge,  near  the  dwelling-house  belonging  to  the  powder  mills; 
where,  according  to  Hasted,  they  remained  till  they  were  cut 
down  a  few  years  previously  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  which 
was  in  1776.      (^Beauties  of  Englxind^  Sfc,  Kenif  p.  562.)       The 
Ume,  however,  is  represented  by  Turner  as  growing  to  a  large 
size  in  1562;  so  that  the  trees  introduced  by  Speilman  could 
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not  have  been  the  first  that  were  brought  into  the  country.  The 
Tllia  europse^a,  or  common  lime  tree  of  the  north  of  Europe^ 
is  stated  by  Turner  and  Gerard  to  be  a  native  of  England ;  but 
Ray  says»  that,  though  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Essex,  it  is  never 
found  in  that  county,  or  anywhere  •  else,  growing  wild.  The 
TiMa  parvifolia,  Ray  seems  to  consider  as  a  native. 

The  box  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  ^^  disputed  trees;'' 
for,  if  we  are  deprived  of  that  and  of  the  yew,  neither  of  which 
Daines  Barrington  will  allow  us,  our  only  evergreen  trees 
will  be  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  holly.  Ray  says  that  <^  the  box 
grows  wild  on  Box  Hill,  hence  the  name :  also  at  Boxwell,  on 
Cotswold  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  where 
there  were  woods  of  this  tree,  according  to  Aubrey.  It  grows 
plentifully  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable."  Turner  says^ 
<*  it  groweth  on  the  mountains  in  Germany  plentifully,  wild» 
without  any  setting ;  but  in  England  it  groweth  not  by  itself  in 
any  place  that  I  know,  though  there  is  much  of  it  in  England.'^ 
(Herbaly  edit.  1551,  p.  159.)  Parkinson  says  it  is  found  in 
many  woods,  and  that  it  is  also  planted  in  orchards.  Evelyn 
considers  it  a  native,  as  does  Lambarde,  in  his  PerambtdcUions 
of  Kent,  in  1576.  Some  curious  controversial  matter  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  vol.  Ivii.,  for 
1787.  One  writer,  T.  H.  White  (p.  667.),  says,  "  he  called  at 
the  village  of  Boxley,  and  that,  from  the  strictest  enquiries,  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Evelyn  was  wrong  in  considering 
the  box  to  grow  wild  at  this  village."  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  Italy  in  164^6,  planted  the  box 
trees  on  Box  Hill,  with  a  view  to  building  a  house  there ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  another  writer,  S.  H.,  in  the  same  magazine.  ^^  The 
Earl  of  Arundel,"  this  writer  says,  ^^  was  a  very  curious  man;  and, 
having  a  house  very  near,  at  Dorking,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
but  without  foundation,  that  he  planted  Box  Hill.  The  ground 
on  which  the  box  trees  grow,"  he  continues,  ^^  was  not  His  Lord- 
ship's property ; "  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Manning 
and  Bray's  Surrey^  where  that  part  of  the  hill  which  is  covered 
with  the  trees  is  proved  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Matthew  Brownj 
long  before  the  date  when  they  were  said  to  have  been  planted 
hy  the  earl.  '^  Various  have  been  the  disquisitions,"  say  these 
authors,  **  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  plantation,  which^ 
•however,  for  aught  that  has  hitherto  appeared  to  the  contrary^ 
may  have  been  coeval  with  the  soil.  Here  was  formerly  also  a 
warren,  with  its  lodge ;  in  a  lease  of  which,  from  Sir  Matthew 
Brown  to  Thomas  Constable,  dated  25th  August,  1602,  the 
tenant  covenants  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for  preserving  the 
yew,  box,  and  all  other  trees  growing  thereupon;  as  also  to 
deliver,  half-yearly,  an  account  of  what  hath  been  sold,  to  whom, 
;and  at  what  prices ;  and  in  an  account  rendered  tp  Ambrose^ 
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his  son,  by  his  ^ardian,  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  one  year,  to 
Micfaaelnias,  1608,  the  receipt  of  box  trees  cut  down  upon  the 
sheepwalk  on  this  hill  is  50/.  We  have  seen  also  an  account  of 
this  manor,  taken  in  1712,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  as  much 
had  been  cut  down  within  a  few  years  before  as  amounted  to 
3000/.'*  {Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  i.  560.)  At  present  the 
only  habitat  of  this  tree  in  England  is  Box  Hill ;  and  though  this 
circumstance  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  iiidi* 
genous,  yet»  as  it  is  known  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  freely 
in  this  country,  and  seldom  sows  itself,  either  on  Box  Hill  or  any* 
where  else,  when  in  a  neglected  state,  we  may  fairly  be  allowed, 
when  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  and  con* 
joined  with  its  Roman  name,  to  doubt  whether  it  be  a  native.  It 
is  so  beautiful  a  tree,  that  its  branches,  like  those  of  the  bay,  were 
probably  in  .early  use  botli  in  civic  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies ;  and  it  appears  likely  that  it  was  not  only  introduced, 
but  was  cultivated,  at  an  early  period.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  a  tree  or 
plant  being  indigenous  to  a  country,  we  must  add  to  the  other 
gxmsiderations  mentioned  that  of  its  native  habitat*  Now  the 
native  site  of  the  box  is  in  woods  of  deciduous  trees,  where  it 
is  well  known  a  plant  may  propagate  itself  by  seeds,  which  would 
not  do  so  on  naked  exposed  situations.  Taking  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  box  may  yet  be  a  native. 

The  English  elm  ( Iflmus  campestris)  seldom  ripens  its  seeds  in 
England,  though  it  does  so  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  native.  The  common  sycamore 
ripens  its  seeds  kindly,  and  in  woods  it  sows  itself,  and  the  seedi 
spring  up  freely;  but  this  may  be  said  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs  which  we  know  are  foreign  to  the  soiL  The  white  po(^ 
is  found  so  seldom  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  native. 
The  yew  is  found  in  inaccessible  acclivities,  and  other  places 
where  it  must  have  been  sown  by  birds,  which  is  also  the  case 
with  the  spindle  tree  and  the  privet;  therefore,  their  being 
natives  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  except  on  something  like 
positive  evidence. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  known  to  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors were,  the  birch,  alder,  oak,  wild  or  Scotch  pine^  moun- 
tain ash  or  rowan  tree,  juniper,  elder,  sweet  gale,  dog  rose, 
heath,  St  John's  wort,  and  the  mistletoe.  All  these  are  con- 
aidered  as  aboriginal  in  the  country;  but,  from  the  length  of 
time  that  England  was  under  the  government  of  the  Romans, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  the  native 
trees  and  shrubs,  there  were  in  the  country,  when  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saxons,  several  which  were  natives  of  France^ 
Spain,  or  Italy.  To  what  extent  this  was  the  case  cannot  now 
he  known ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that,  in  the  present 
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day,  botanists  consider  all  those  plants  indigenous  to  a  couDtry, 
which  have  existed  in  it  beyond  the  memory  of  man  or  the 
existence  of  written  records,  and  which  propagate  themselves 
freely  by  seed,  without  human  agency. 

Toe  reputed  native  plants  of  Britain  have  been  enumerated 
and  described  by  different  botanical  authors :  but  it  will  be  of 
little  practical  use  in  this  case,  and  in  the  others  which  will  come 
before  us,  to  quote  from  any  author  who  wrote  previously  to  the 
time  of  Linnaeus ;  and  who,  of  course,  could  not  adopt  his  ad- 
mirable system  of  giving  plants  specific  names  composed  of  two 
words,  instead  of  short  Latin  descriptions.  The  first  author 
who  enumerated  the  plants  of  England,  and  applied  the  ISnnaean 
specific  names,  was  Hudson,  in  his  Mora  Anglicay  published  in 
1762 ;  and  those  of  Scotland  were  first  described  by  Lightfoot, 
in  bis  Flora  Scotica^  in  1775.  Those  of  Iireland  were  first 
enumerated  by  Threlkeld,  in  1727,  before  the  Linna^an  system 
was  adopted,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  any  other  flora  of  the 
country  than  a  list  published  by  Mr.  T.  Mackay  in  1825.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  are  two  recent  works,  the  English  Flora 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  the  British  Flora  of  Dr.  Hooker,  which 
contain  an  enumeration  and  description  of  all  the  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  British  Isles,  and  from  them  we  have  compiled  the 
foUowinfl^  enumeration.  In  it  are  included  all  the  plants,  con- 
sidered oy  botanists  as  ligneous,  which  grow  in  the  British 
Islands,  exclusive  of  varieties. 

To  such  as  are  considered  by  many  persons  as  doubtful 
natives,  we  have  prefixed,  not  the  point  of  interrogation  used  to 
signify  botanical  doubts,  but  the  letters  qu. 

Kanufictddceie.     Clematis  Vitalba,  a  deciduous  climber. 
Berberideae.      Berberis  vulgaris,  a  deciduous  shrub,    lOfi, 
high. 

Qisttnea.  Helifinthemum  TTmrifolium,  surrej^num,  vulgare, 
toment6sum^  and  j7oliif51ium,  evergreen  prostrate  shrubs,  from 
6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height. 

Tilidcea:.  TiVia  europae'^a  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft;  gran- 
difolia  (syn.  platyph^'Ua)  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft.;  parvifolia, 
a  deciduous  tree,  90  fl. 

Ihff}ertcineig.  ^ndrosaeVnum  officinMe^  a  deciduous  under- 
shrub,  4  fl. ;  //yp6ricum  calycinum  qu.,  an  evergreen  under- 
sbrub,  1  fl. 

Aeerinea.  -rf^cer  camp^stre,  a  deciduous  tree,  20 ft  high; 
and  A*  Pseiido-Piatanus  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  50  ft  high. 

Celasirinea.  £u6nymus  europaehis,  a  deciduous  tree,  from 
15fl.  to  20  ft.  high. 

Ilicineie.    Jlex  -4quifolium,  an  evergreen  tree>  SO  ft  high. 
Staphyledcea.     Staphylea  pinnata  qu.^  a  deciduous  shrub, 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft  high. 
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BMmnea*  iZh&mnuB  cathlurticus  mas,  c.  fofcm.,  dedduous 
shrubs,  from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  high ;  Frfingula,  a  deciduous  shrub 
retaining  its  leaves  late,  5  ft.  high. 

Legumtnosa.  C^tisus  ^coparius,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  3  ft*; 
Gfenista  tinct^ria,  an  evergreen  under-shrub,  of  18  inches; 
G.  piiosa,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub ;  6.  finglica,  a  prostrate 
deciduous  shrub ;  IPlex  europee^a,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  5  ft. ; 
U.  nana,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  2  ft. ;  (7.  stricta,  and  U*  e.fl.  pl^no* 
Rosdcea.  jR6sa  dnnamomea  qu.,  rubella,  spinosissima,  in- 
voluta,  Ikmidnaf  gracilis,  Sabint,  vill6sa,  toment6sa,  Sherfirdi^ 
rubigin6sa,  micrdntha,  B6rren',  cassia,  sarment^cea,  bract^scens, 
dumet^rum,  F6rsterf,  hib^rnica,  canlna,  and  s^tyla,  all  deci- 
duous shrubs,  from  3  ft.  to  5ft.;  and  R.  arv^nsis,  a  deciduous 
trailing  shrub;  iZJLbus  fruticosus,  plicatus,  rhamnif61ius,  leu- 
G6stachys,  glandul6sus,  nitidus,  affinis,  and  et>rylif5litts,  all  ever* 
green  trailers ;  B.  cse^ius,  a  deciduous  trailer ;  and  R.  suber^ctus 
and  idse^us,  deciduous  under-shrubs,  of  S  ft.  Some  more  species, 
or  reputed  species,  might  be  added  to  the  evergreen  trailers, 
from  Dr.  Lindley's  Synopsis  and  our  Hortus  Britannicus.  Poten* 
tilla  frutioosa,  a  deciduous  shrub,  above  S  ft.;  Comarum  paliistre, 
a  prostrate  deciduous  under-shrub,  of  1  ft. ;  iS^irae^a  ^cifblia 
qu«,  a  deciduous  under-shrub  of  S  ft. 

Fomdcea.  Pyrus  commiuiis,  Malus,  torminalis,  dom^stica, 
aucuparia,  and  pinnatlfida,  all  deciduous  trees,  of  between  20  ft. 
'  and  30  ft. ;  and  P.  ^Via,  and  ^ Via  intermedia,  deciduous  trees, 
between  30  ft  and  40  ft. ;  Cratae^gus  Oxyacantha,  and  3£^)ilus 
germinica  qu.>  deciduous  trees,  between  15  ft.  and  20  ft.;  and 
Cotone&ster  vulgaris,  a  deciduous  shrub,  4  ft.  high. 

Amygdalea.  C^rasus  Padus  and  avium,  and  Prunus  domes- 
tica  qu.,  deciduous  trees  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. ;  P.  insititia 
and  spinosa,  deciduous  shrubs  or  very  low  trees,  of  10  ft.  or 
15ft. 

Tiafnariscinea:.  Ti^marix  gfilUca  qu.,  an  evergreen  shrub,  be- 
tween 5  ft.  and  10  ft.  high. 

Grossuldcea.  Bibes  rubrum,  petrse^nm,  alpinum  mas,  a.  foem., 
nigrum,  Grossularia  qu.,  and  UVa  crispa  qu.,  all  deciduous 
under-shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  a  wild  state. 

Aralidcea.  iii^dera  Helix,  a  prostrate  and  clinging  ever- 
green shrub. 

Caprifolidcede.  Caprifolium  italicum  qu.,  and  Pericl^enum, 
deciduous  twiners ;  Ix>nicera  Xylosteum  qu.,  a  deciduous  «hrub, 
10 ft.  high;  5ambucus  nigra,  a  deciduous  tree,  15ft.  or  20ft. 
high;  ^burnum  O'pulus  and  Lantana,  deciduous  shrubs  or 
very  low  trees,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 

CdmecB.  Comus  sanguinea,  a  deciduous  shrub  or  very  low 
tree,  from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  high. 

Loranthacecen  ^cum  ^Ibum  mas.,  a.  fosm.,  evergreen  para- 
sites. 
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VacdniiiS,  J^aoclnidm  Myrdlltis  and  uligki^um,  deciduous 
shnvbs,  1  ft*  lugh ;  and  Fitis  idsB^a,  an  evergreen  ^rub,  under  a 
foot  high ;  Oxyc6ccn8  vulgaris,  a  ptx)strate  eTergreen  shrub. 

'Erwdcea.  Calluna  vulgaris,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub, 
about  a  foot  in  height;  £rica  T^Stralix  cindrea,  ciliaris,  mediter-^ 
ranea,  Mackat^no,  and  vagans,  and  Daboe^cta  j^oliifcylia,  D.  p. 
alba,  and  cseri^lea,  and  Anar6meda  jx>l]ifolia,  evergreen  shrulM, 
under  a  foot  high ;  ^'rbutus  ITn^o  qu.,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
15ft*  high;  ^ctostliphylos  UVa  ursi,  a  prostrate  evergreen 
shrub,  and  alpina,  a  prostrate  deciduous  shrub;  and  Chameeledon 
procumbens,  a  prostrate  evergreen  shrub. 

Oledcea.  Z/ig6strum  vulgare,  a  deciduous  shrub,  6  ft.  high; 
J^ixinus  excelsior,  a  deciduous  tree,  SO  ft.  high ;  heteroph^lla, 
a  deciduous  tree^  30  ft.  high. 

Apoc^nea.     Vvocbl  minor  qu.,  an  evergreen  prostrate  shrub. 

Soldnea^    Solaaauni  Dulcamara,  a  deciduous  trailer. 

Chenopbdecs.  Chenopodium  frutic6suin,  an  evergreen  shrub^ 
between  S  ft  and  4*  ft.  high ;  ^^triplex  jportulacoides,  a  prostrate 
evergreen  shrub,  under  a  foot  in  height. 

Thymelai'a^  Z>&phne  Laureola,  an  evergreen  shrub,  2ft.; 
Mezereum  qu.,  a  deciduous  shrub,  S  ft. 

YJadgnets.  ^pp6phae  rhamnoides  mas,  rh.  fern.,  deciduous 
shrubs  or  very  low  trees,  15ft. 

Et^p^ordiaceas.  Euphorbia  Characias  qu.,  and  amygdaloides, 
evergreen  fruticulose  shrubs,  2  ft.  high ;  and  JBuxus  semper* 
virens  qu.,  an  evergreen  tree,  from  8  ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 

Xilmaceie.  Ulmus  camp^stris  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  80  ft. ; 
17.  suberosa  qu.,  major  qu.,  and  montana,  deciduous  trees,  of 
40  ft. ;  and  C7.  glabra  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  60  ft. 

Cupidifercs.  Qu^rcus  iZobur  and  sessiliflora,  deciduous  trees, 
of  80  ft. ;  Castanea  v6sca  qu.,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  60  ft. ;  .ffigus 
sylvatica,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  70  ft. ;  Corylus  ^vellana,  a  deci^- 
duous  shrub,  of  10 ft.;  and  Oirpinus  ^^tulus,  a  deciduous  tree, 
of  35  ft. 

'Behdinea^  jB^ula  iilba,  a  deciduous  tree,  of  40  ft. ;  and  B* 
n^a,  a  deciduous  undeivshrub,  of  2  ft. 

Salicinea.  Saiix  frigilis  mas  and  Mgilis  fcemina,  Russell** 
idna  mas,  Russell,  foem.,  61ba  mas,  a.  feem.,  &lba  var.  caerulea 
mas,  a.  c  foem.,  deciduous  trees,  of  40  ft.  high ;  &  triandra 
mas,  t.  fcem.,  lanceolata  mas,  1.  foem.,  pentandra  mas,  p. 
foem.,  petiolaris  mas,  p.  fcem.,  vitellina  mas,  v.  foem.,  decipiens 
mas,  d.  foem.,  nibra  mas,  r.  foem.,  cinerea  mas,  c.  fcem.,  oleae- 
f61ia  mas,  o.  fcem.,  hirta  mas,  h.  foem.,  caprea  mas,  c  fcem*, 
acuminata  mas,  a,  fcem.,  and  viminalis  mas,  v.  foem.,  all  decidu* 
ous  trees,  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high ;  Hoffinanni^^ia  mas,  H.  fcem., 
amygd&lina  mas,  a.  foem.,  nigricans  mas,  n.  fosm.,  BorrenVrna 
mas,  B.  foem.,  nitens  mas,  n.  fcem.,  Davalli^fna  mas,  D.  fcem., 
Wulfenu^na  mas,  W.  foem.,  t^trapla  mas,  t.  foem.,  bicolor  mas, 
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b.  foem.,  tenuifolia  mas,  t  foem.,  ^nalifolia  mas,  m,  (cdm^  pur- 
purea mas,  p.  foem.,  HeUx.  mas,  H.  fcem*,  Lambertici;ia  mas, 
L.  foem.,  Forby^ka  mas.,  F.  foem.,  Crowed;ia  mas,  C.  foem., 
jprunifblia  mas,  p.  foem.,  venulosa  mas.,  v.  foem.,  carinata  mas, 

c.  &em.,  StUArtddna  mas,  S.  foem.,  arenaria  mas,  a*  foem.,  lanata 
mas,  L  foem.,  arg^Dtea  mas,  a.  foem.,  Donidna  mas,  D.  foem., 
aurita  mas,  a.  foem.,  aqu^tica  mas,  a.  foem.,  rotinif&lia  mas, 
c.  foem.,  rupestris  mas,  r.  foem.,  Andersont^a  mas,  A.  foem., 
FoTsteridna  mas,  F.  foem.,  sphacelata  mas,  s.  foem.,  Smithidna 
mas,  S.  foem.,  and  stipularis  mas,  s.  foem.,  all  deciduous  shrubs, 
from  3  ft.  to  15  ft  high ;  jE^hylicaefolia  mas,  p.  foem.,  vacciniiiolia 
mas,  17.  foem.,  ilfyrsiuites  mas,  M.  foem.,  Dicksoof^a  mas, 
D.  foem.,  arb^cula  mas,  a.  foem.,  livida  mas,  1.  foem.,  glaiica  mas, 
g.  foem.,  fusca  mas,  f.  foem.,  incubacea  mas,  i.  foem.,  and  ros- 
marinifolia  mas,  r.  foem.,  all  deciduous,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft  high; 
herbacea  mas,  h.  foem.,  reticulata  mas,  r.  foem.,  fbe'tida  mas, 
f.  foem.,  repens  mas,  r.  foem.,  and  prostrata  mas,  p.  fixm.,  pro* 
strate  deciduous  shrubs,  under  a  foot  in  height  Nearly  the 
whole  grow  in  moist  ground.  Populus  61h&  qu.  mas,  a.  foem., 
tr^mula  mas,  t.  foem.,  nigra  mas,  n.  foem.;  and  can^scens  mas, 
c.  foem.,  deciduous  trees,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high. 

"iJb/riceie.  Myrica,  Gdle  mas,  G.  foem.,  deciduous  shrubs,  2  ft. 
high. 

Conifers.  Pinus  sylv6stris,  an  evergreen  tree,  from  60  ft.  to 
.80  ft.  high ;  Ti&xus  baccata  mas,  b.  foem.,  and  var.  hib^mica, 
evergreen  trees,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  Juniperus  communis  mas, 
c  foem.,  evergreen  shrubs,  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high ;  nana  mas, 
21.  foem.,  prostrate  evergreen  shrubs. 

YmpitreiB.  ^'mpetrum  nigrum  mas,  n.  foenL,  evergreen 
prostrate  shrubs. 

Smildcea.  ^uscus  aculeatus  mas,  a.  foem.,  and  var.  l&xus, 
evergreen  shrubs,  from  1  ft;,  to  2  ft.  high. 

In  estimating  the  heights  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  we  have 
supposed  them  to  be  growing  in  their  natural  and  ordinary 
habitats.  Under  culture,  or  even  in  a  wild  state  under  favourable 
circumstances,  many  of  them  would  grow  higher,  particularly 
the  roses,  the  willows,  and  the  fruticulose  plants.  The  number 
of  the  latter  might  have  been  increased,  by  adding  the  car- 
nation, the  pink,  &c.,  which,  even  as  indigenous  plants,  are 
certainly  as  much  fruticulose  as  J5uph6rbta  Characias,  or  E* 
amygdaloides. 

The  above  enumeration  includes  71  genera,  and  about  200 
species,  nearly  100  of  which  are  willows,  roses,  and  brambles; 
and  these  species  are  comprised  in  37  groups  or  natural  orders. 
In  greater  detail,  they  are :  *— * 

27  deciduous  trees,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height 

28  deciduous  trees,  from  15  ft;,  to  30  ft;,  in  height 

I  evergreen  tree,  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.,  the  Scotch  pine. 
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S  evergreen  trees,  from  15  ft.  to  SO  ft.,  the  box,  the  yew,  and 
the  holly. 

65  deciduous  shrubs,  and  very  low  trees,  from  5  ft.  to  18  ft.; 
including  21  roses  and  S2  wiUows. 

26  deciduous  shrubs,  from  1ft.  to  5  ft. ;  including  6  roses 
and  10  willows. 

5  evergreen  shrubs,  from  5  ft.  to  15  ft. 

7  evergreen  shrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft. 
1  evergreen  climber,  the  ivy. 

1  deciduous  climber,  the  clematis. 

2  deciduous  twiners,  honeysuckles. 

8  evergreen  trailers,  brambles. 

S  deciduous  trailers ;  the  ^6sa  arv^nsis,  the  iSolanum  Dul- 
camara, and  the  ^bus  cae'^sius. 

IS  evergreen  shrubs,  or  fruticulose  plants,  from  6  in.  to, 
1  ft.  in  height ;  such  as  the  /^accinium  /itis  idse^  the  ericas, 
Andromeda  poliifolia,  &c 

10  deciduous  shrubs,  or  frudculose  plants,  from  S  in.  to 
1  ft.  in  height ;  such  as  Comarum  palustre,  Faccinium  Myrtillus, 
Salix  reticulata,  prostrllta,  &c. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  the 

British  Isles. 

If  wild  plants  are  said  to  follow  those  animals  to  which  they 
supply  food,  cultivated  plants  are  the  follpwers  of  man  in  a  state 
of  civilisation.  In  all  cases  of  taking  possession  of  a  new  country, 
the  first  step  of  the  settlers  has  been  to  introduce  those  vege- 
tables which,  in  their  own  country,  they  knew  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  human  food;  because  the  natural  resource  of 
man  for  subsistence  is  the  ground.  In  all  temperate  climates, 
the  plants  of  necessity  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cereal  grasses 
and  the  edible  roots.  Trees,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  bear 
edible  fmit,  are  not  introduced  till  a  considerable  period  after- 
wards ;  because  all  new  and  uncivilised  countries  abound  in 
forests  of  timber.  It  can  only  be  when  this  timber  becomes 
scarce,  or  when  wealth  and  taste  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  create  a  desire  for  new  trees  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
that  the  practice  takes  place  of  cultivating  indigenous  trees,  or 
of  introducing  new  ones.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  Kpgland,  all 
the  timber  required  for  the  purposes  of  construction  and  fuel 
was  obtained  from  the  native  forests  and  copses,  till  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  reign  and  the  next,  Holinshed 
informs  us  that  plantations  of  trees  began  to  be  made  for  pur- 
poses of  utility ;  aod  we  find,  in  the  same  reign,  that  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  foreign  countries, 
and  that  some  few,  even  at  that  early  period  in  the  history  of 
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British  tree  culture,  began  to  be  introduced  into  our  gardens,  a» 
objects  of  rarity  and  yalue. 

The  ornamental  trees,  or  the  trees  of  curiosity,  that  would  first 
be  introduced  into  any  country  after  those  that  recommended 
themselves  by  their  fruit  or  their  medicinal  virtues,  would  be 
such  as  were  generally  planted  about  houses  and  in  gardens^ 
or  such  as  bore  conspicuous  seeds.  Hence  the  cypress,  the  bay, 
the  box,  the  elm,  the  lime,  and  the  plane,  as  being  domestic 
shrubs  and  trees ;  and  the  chestnut,  the  ilex,  the  walnut,  and  the 
pine,  as  being  trees  with  conspicuous  seeds,  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, be  those  that  were  first  brought  over  by  the  Romans,  or 
by  the  heads  of  religious  houses,  ambassadors,  or  travellers. 

In  tracing  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  into  this  country, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  first  coUect 
such  notices  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  period  from 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century;  and,  next,  take  in  succession  the  16th,  1 7th, 
1 8th,  and  19th  centuries* 


SuBSECT.  1.  Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Romans^  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  End  of  the  I5tk 
Century* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Romans  introduced 
most  of  our  cultivated  vegetables  and  fruits.  Some  curious 
proofs  of  this  are  occasionally  found  in  the  springing  up  of 
Italian  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas, 
where  ground,  which  had  long  remained  in  a  state  of  rest,  had 
been  turned  over  in  search  of  antiquities.  Though,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  trees  or  shrubs  of  Italy  have  sprung  up  in  this  manner 
from  dormant  seeds ;  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Romans  would  be  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  their  governors  and  generals,  most  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  must  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  hus- 
bandry. Such  trees  would  not  only  be  interesting  to  them  as 
reminding  them  of  their  native  country,  but  they  would  serve 
to  decorate  and  distinguish  their  residences,  and  command  the 
admiration  of  the  Roman  army  and  of  the  natives. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  22.),  that  most  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  in  all  probability  the  plane,  chestnut,  walnut, 
lime,  elm,  and  box,  were  introduced  by  the  Romans.  Many  trees 
and  shrubs  introduced  by  the  Romans,  or  by  the  monks  of  the 
middle  ages,  may  have  been  afterwards  lost;  because  this  is, 
sooner  or  later,  the  case  with  all  neglected  plants  that  are  placed 
in  a  dimate  which  will  not  enable  them  to  ripen  their  seeds. 

In  the  9th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  some 
exertions  appear  to  have  been  made  in  France  for  the  extensioa 
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of  orchards;  but  nothing  has  reached  us  respecting  the  barren 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  that  period,  either  in  France  or 
England. 

In  the  tenth  century,  monasteries  and  other  religious  esta- 
blishments began  to  abound  in  the  country ;  and  the  monks  and 
clergy,  who  were  their  principal  occupants,  were  generally  either 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  or  bad  been  educated  in  Italy.  The 
occupants  of  monasteries  have,  in  all  times,  been  attached  to 
gardening;  and,  among  the  plants  which  those  of  Britain  pro- 
bably introduced  from  Italy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fruit 
trees  were  included,  and  probably,  also,  some  trees  of  ornament, 
and  shrubs.  The  sweet  bay  and  the  arbutus,  if  they  were  not 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  were,  in  all  probability,  brought 
over  by  the  monks.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Walker  {Esscn/s 
on  Nat,  Htst.)f  that  some  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced  from 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  and  one  of 
these,  he  thinks,  was  the  English  elm.  In  the  dispute  already 
noticed  (p.  23.),  between  Daines  Barrington  and  Dr.  Ducarel, 
on  the  question  of  the  sweet  chestnut  being  indigenous,  the 
latter  refers  to  a  record,  dated  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Hereford  grants  to.  Fiexby  Abbey  the  tithe 
of  all  his  chestnuts  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  appears  highly 
^  probable  that  the  chestnut,  being  so  productive  of  human  food 

in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  would  be  introduced  by 
them,  wherever  they  went,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  trees. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  apple  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Norfolk.  In  the  6th  of 
King  John  (1205),  Robert  de  Evermere  was  found  to  hold  his 
lordship  of  Redham  and  Stokesly,  in  Norfolk,  by  petty  serjeantry, 
the  paying  of  200  pearmains,  and  4  hogsheads  (modios)  of  wine 
made  of  pearmains,  into  the  exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  yearly.     {Blomfield's  Noffolk,  ii.  242.  4to  edit.,  I8ia) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  rose  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  known,  but  in  extensive  cultivation.  Sir 
William  Clopton  granted  to  Thomas  Smyth  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Dokmedwein  Haustede,  for  the  annual  payment  of  a  rose, 
at  the  nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  to  Sir  William  and  his 
heirs,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  dated  at  Haustede,  on  Sunday  next 
befoi-e  the  Feast  of  All  SainU,  3  Henry  IV.  (1402).  {Ctdlum's 
Hawsied^  p.  117.) 

In  explanation  of  this  deed,  it  may  first  be  observed  that 
ancient  deeds  are  often  dated  on  a  Sunday,  being  executed  in 
churches  or  churchyards,  for  the  greater  notoriety:  in  the 
second  place,  the  rose  was  then  in  much  more  extensive  use  in 
cultivated  society  than  it  is  now,  when  its  place  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  great  variety  of  other  flowers  now  in  cultivation. 
The  demand  for  roses  formerly  was  so  great,  that  bushels  of 
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them  were  frequently  paid  by  Tassals  to  their  lords,  both  in 
France  and  England.  The  single  rose  paid  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment was  the  diminutive  representation  of  a  bushel  of  roses ;  as 
a  single  peppercorn,  which  is  still  a  reserved  rent,  is  of  a  pound 
of  pepperooras,  a  payment  originally  of  some  worth,  descending 
by  degrees  to  a  mere  formality.  (Histoire  de  la  Vie  privee  da 
Franfoisj  ii.  2S1»,  and  Qdlum's  ILtwsted,  117,  118.) 

The  welt-known  story  of  the  quarrel  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
about  1450,  which  gave  rise  to.  the  distinctions  of  the  white  and 
red  rose  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  is  in  unison  with 
the  foregoing  authorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  parks  for  hunting  became 
common  in  England,  and  bushes  in  gardens  were  clipped ;  bat 
we  have  no  evidence  that  in  either  case  foreign  trees  or  shrubs 
were  made  use  of;  unless,  with  Daines  Barrington,  we  reckon 
the  yew  tree  as  sudbi.  The  yew  is  mentioned  in  these  times  as 
subjected  to  the  topiary  operations  of  the  gardener ;  and  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  reckoned  one  of  the  princi- 
pal garden  shrubs,  and  almost  the  only  evergreen  one*  The 
trees  of  the  parks  were,  in  all  probability,  wholly  indigenousy 
and  were  left  to  propagate  themselves,  by  shedding  their  seeds 
amonff  rough  herbage ;  and  the  extent  of  sur&ce  they  covered 
was  aUowed  to  be  curtailed  by  deer  and  other  animals,  or  to  ex- 
tend itself,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  pasture. 

Of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at 
this  remote  period,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  James  I.  is 
said  to  have  been  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  been 
fond  of  gardens,  and  of  grafting  fruit  trees.  James  III.  had 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  Castle ;  and  the  pear 
trees  and  chestnuts,  which  are  known  to  have  exbted  in  Scotland 
at  that  period,  may  have  been  introduced  from  France,  with 
which  country  Scotland  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, on  intimate  terms,  or  by  the  Roman  clergy.  £>r.  Walker 
mentions  a  sweet  chestnut  at  Finhaven  in  Forfarshire,  which,  in 
1760,  was  conjectured  to  be  upwards  of  500  years  old,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  planted  tree  in  Scot- 
land.   {EssaySy  p.  29.) 

Still  less  is  known  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  into  Ireland.  The  arbutus  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
indigenous;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  Englancf,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, it  was  called  the  Irish  arbutus.  By  others,  however, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Killarney  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Finnian,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  that  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  in  the  6th  century. 
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SuBSSCT.  2.    Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 

in  the  16th  Century, 

There  is  no  record  which  throws  any  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  into  England  previouslj  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Fitzherbert,  in  152S,  wrote  on  planting 
and  preserving  trees  for  timber  and  fuel  r  and  Googe,  who 
translated  Heresbachius  in  1578,  notices  the  same  subjects.  In 
Turner's  Names  of  Herbes  in  1 548,  the  tre^  mentioned  are,  the 
almond,  the  apricot,  the  pomegranate,  Cistus  ^Ivisef^Iius,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  white  jasmine,  Spdrtium /anceum,  the  fig,  the 
oriental  plane,  the  elm,  the  sweet  bay,  the  common  black  mul- 
berry, the  stone  pine,  the  spruce  fir,  the  (7upr668U6  sempervirens, 
and  the  savin.  In  his  Herbal  of  1562,  he  adds  the  peach,  the 
walnut,  and  the  rue.  In  1568  he  adds  the  lavender.  It  appears 
that  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  not  altogether  neglected 
in  the  royal  gardens,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  since,  in  a 
survey  of  the  royal  palace  at  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  there  were,  in  the  wilderness,  lilacs,  lime  trees, 
yews,  junipers,  and  hollies.  L'Obel,  who  published  his  AdveT'- 
sctria  in  1570,  includes  the  Jasminum  fruttcans,  the  Pistilcia 
officindrum,  and  the  Gfenista  iSc6rpius,  among  his  woody  plants. 
Tusser,  in  1573,  mentions  the  quince  and  the  Damask  rose. 
Grindaly  Bishop  of  London,  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  intro- 
duced the  German  tamarisk,  about  the  year  1 560 ;  but,  according 
to  Camden  and  Hakluyt,  better  authorities,  about  1582.  Grindal 
was  visited  at  Fulham  by  the  queen,  who  complained  that  the 
bishop  had  so  surrounded  his  house  with  trees,  that  she  could 
not  enjoy  the  prospect  from  her  chamber  windows.  Such  ex- 
cdlent  grapes  were  produced  at  Fulham  by  this  prelate,  that 
some  were  sent  every  year  to  the  queen.  (Stryp^s  Life  €>f 
OrindaL) 

Wimbledon  House,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Gedl 
in  1588,  and  surveyed  by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1649,  was 
celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  trees.  In  the  several  gardens, 
which  consisted  of  mazes,  wildernesses,  knots,  alleys,  &c.,  are 
mentioned  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  some  shrubs,  par- 
ticularly *^  a  raire  bay  tree,'*  valued  at  1/.,  and  ^'  one  very  faire 
tree,  called  the  Irish  arbutis,  very  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
worth  1/.  lOs.*'  {La/sanSf  i.  397.)  Gerard,  the  first  edition  of  whose 
CaUdogue  is  dated  1596,  appears  to  have  had  several  foreign  trees 
and  'shrol^s  in  his  garden  in  Holborn;  and,  among  others, 
althaea  frutex,  the  laburnum,  the  Judas  tree,  six  difierent  kinds 
of  roses,  the  laurustinus,  the  ZKospyros  ZMuSy  the  white  mul- 
berry, tlie  nettle  tree,  the  pinaster,  the  arbor  vitas,  the  yucca, 
and  several  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  below. 
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Gerard  mentions  having  planted  Phillyrea  serrata  in  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  garden  at  Barn  Elms.  {Herbal^  edit.  1597,  p.  1210.) 
Gough  {Brit,  Tojjog.f  p.  61.)  says,  that,  before  the  year  1597, 
Gerard  had  1100  different  plants  and  trees  in  cultivation. 
Tradescant  is  said  by  Gough  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Gerard,  but  he  appears  rather  to  belong  to  the  17th  century. 
The  only  nursery  which  we  read  of  as  existing  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury is  that  of  Corbet,  otherwise  called  Poynter,  the  father  of 
Bishop  Corbet,  at  Twickenham,  mentioned  by  Sir  Hugh  Plat 
and  by  Ben  Jonsou.  Gerard  says  that  ^^  Richard  Poynter  was  a 
most  cunning  and  curious  grafter  and  planter  of  all  manner  of 
rare  plants  at  Twickenham."     (HerL^  1597,  p.  1269.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Raleigh  brought  over  any  hardy 
America^  trees  or  shrubs,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  did  so,  as  he  introduced  the  cherry  tree  into  Ireland,  and 
his  manor  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  said  to  have  been 
magnificently  embellished  with  woods  and  gardens.  Coker, 
author  of  a  Survey  of  Dorsetshire^  published  in  1732,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  James  L,  says  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  built  in  "  the  parke"  adjoining  the  old 
castle  ^^  a  most  fine  house,  which  hee  beautified  with  orchardes, 
gardens,  and  groves  of  much  varietie  and  great  delight ;  soe  that, 
whether  that  you  consider  the  pleasantnesse  of  the  seate,  the 
goodnesse  of  the  soyle,  or  the  other  delicacies  belonging  unto 
it,  it  rests  unparalleled  by  anie  in  those  partes."  (p.  124.] 

The  park  of  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Digby,  one  of  whom 
altered  the  house,  and  employed  Brown  to  lay  out  the  grounds. 
The  centre  part  of  the  former  mansion,  which  was  built  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  still  exists,  and  bears  his  arms,  and  the  date 
1574  over  the  windows.  In  the  park  there  is  a  grove,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Sir  Walter,  which  still  retains  his  name. 
(Beauties  of  England^  Sfc»y  Dorsetshire^  p.  438.) 

We  can  state  nothing  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign 
trees  into  Scotland  or  Ireland  during  this  century. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  England  during  the 
16th  century,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  introduced, 
cultivated,  or  recorded  (the  names  of  the  latter  being  included  in 
parentheses),  according  to  the Hortus KewensiSy  are  as  follow:-— 

1548.         Zadrus  nobilis  Italy  (Turner) 

jSpirtiumjianceum  S.  of  Eu.  Lord  Cobham 

^m^'gdalus  communis  Barbary  (Turner) 

Punica  Granatum  S.  of  Eu.  Syon  Garden 

^rmeniaca  vulgaris  Levant  (Turner) 

Jasminum  officinale  East  Indies  (Turner) 

jRosmarinus  officinalis  South  of  Europe    (Turner) 
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1568. 


1569. 
1570. 


1548.         Thymus  vul^j^kris 

//yssopus  officinalis 
Anemisia  -^brotanum 

1548  or  before.  Morus  nigra 
jFicus  Carica 
Platanus  orientalis 

1548  or  before.  Piniis  Pinea 
-^bies  excelsa 
Juniperus  Sabina 
Cupressus  sempervirens 

1551.  CIstus  salviaefolius 

1562.         jRuta  graveolens 
Persica  vulgaris 
Persica  lae^vis 
Satm'eja  montana 
Juglans  r^gia 
Juniperus  ^amariscifolia 
Colutea  arborescens 
Lavandula  Spica  and  la- 

tifolia 
Clematis  Viticella 
Pistacia  officinarum 
Genista  sagittal  is 
Genista  &6rpius 
Ononis  rotundi folia 
Santolina  squarrosa 
Jasmin um  fruticans 
f^itex  A'gtiws  ciLstus 
£'phedra  distachya 
jRosa  damascena 
Cydonia  vulgaris 
Santolina  Chamsecyparis- 
sus 

1581.  Quercus  /"lex 

1582.  Tamarix  germanica 
1596*  Clematis  pediceil^ta 

Clematis  cirrhosa 

Cleniatis  Flammula 

Cistus  incanus 

//ibiscus  syriacus 

C^tisus  Z>al)6rnum 

.  Cytisus  alpinus 

Cytisus  spinosus 

Coronilla  E'merus 

Medicago  arborea 

Cercis  iSiliqu^trum 

JBosa  centiiolia 

o  4 


1573. 


South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Italy  /Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Levant  (Turner) 

S.  of  Europe  Richmond 
North  of  Europe  (Turner) 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Candia  Syon  Garden 

S.  of  Eu.  Syon  Garden 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Persia  (Turner) 

Persia  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Persia  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
France  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe    (Turner) 

Spain  Hugh  Morgan 

Levant  Gray 

Germany  (Turner) 

South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Switzerland  Hugh  Morgan 
S.  of  Eu.  Hugh  Morgan 
South  of  Europe  (Turner) 
Sicily  (Turner) 

France  L'Obel 

Levant  (Tusser) 

Austria  (Tusser) 

South  of  Europe     (Tusser) 

S.  of  France  Whitehall  Gar. 

Germany    Archbp.  Grind^l 

Majorca  Gerard 

Spain  Gerard 

France  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 

Syria  Gerard 

Continent  of  Eu.  Gerard 

Continent  of  Eu.  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 

France  Gerard 

Italy  Gerard 

Soutli  of  Europe  Gerard 

South  of  Europe  Gerard 
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1596. 


1597. 


JRosa  lutea 
^o$a  mosch^ta 
jRosa  dnnam^mea 
Sosa  provincials 
iZosa  gallica 
jAmel&nchier  vulgaris 
iPlantago  Cync^s 
Paliurus  aculeatus 
£hiis  Coriaria 
Lonicera  alpigena 
Cornus  mas 

Pbilad^lphus  coronkrius 
Tenor/a  fruticosa 
iSambucus  racemosa 
^biimum  Tlnus 
JP^burnum  71  lucida 
Fibumum  T.  stricta 
^rtemism  Santonica 
ZMospyros  Z^tus 
Salvia  triloba 
JPhlomis    fruticosa  and 

lanata 
Satureja  capitata 
ilf  orus  &lba 
Ci^Itis  australis 
JPinus  Pinister 
Th^ja  occidentalis 
Yiicca  gloriosa 
JBdscus  hypoglossum 
lihssi  &lba 

Cerasus  Chamsecerasus 
Lonicera  nigra 
Syringa  vulgaris 


Germany 

Barbary 

France 

France 

France 

SouVh  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Switzerland 

Austria 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Spain 

South  of  Europe 

Siberia 

Italy 

South  of  Europe 

Spain 

Levant 

China 

South  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

North  America 

North  America 

Italy 

Crimea 

Austria 


Gerard 

Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Crerard 
Gerard 
(MiUer) 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 

Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerald 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 
Gerard 


Switzerland 

Persia,  or  probably  Hun- 
gary, of  which  country  it  has  been  lately  discovered 
to  be  also  a  native  {Boi.  Mag.,  3278.,  and  Gard. 
Mag,f  ix.  706.)  Grerard 

Phill^ea  angustii&lia,  and  the  varieties,  m^ia,  virgata, 
pendula,  oleaefolia,  /igustrifolia,  las^vis,  tlicimlia, 
latifolia,  and  obliqua  S.  of  Eu.  fku-l  of  Essex 
Periploca  grae^ca  Syria  Gerard 

South  of  Europe       Gerard 
Italy  Gerard 

Spain  Gerard 


Salvia  officinalis 
iStyrax  officinale 
Daphne  Gnidium 


It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  list,  that  the  date  of 
the  first  introduction^  or  rather,  that  of  the  first  mention  made 
in  books,  of  foreign  woody  plants  in  England,  is  1548,  when 
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sixteen  were  introduced.  Among  these  were  the  sweet  bay,  the 
almond,  the  apricot,  the  pomegranate,  the  mulben*y,  the  pla- 
tanus,  the  stone  pine,  the  common  spruce  fir,  the  cypress,  anii 
the  savin  juniper.  The  names  of  the  introducers,  or  first  cuU 
tivators,  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  plants  named  at  this  early  period  had  been  in 
the  country  many  years  previously;  some  of  them,  as  the  rose- 
mary, the  thyme,  the  southernwood,  the  sweet  bay,  the  apricot, 
&C.,  possibly  fix>m  the  time  of  the  Romans ;.  or,  at  all  events, 
from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  religious  houses  in 
England.  Among  these  plants,  there  are  only  two  from  ultra- 
European  countries :  the  almond,  from  Barbary ;  and  the  jas- 
mine, from  the  East  Indies. 

From  1551  to  1596,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  twenty-four  plants  were  first 
recorded,  among  which  were  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the 
walnut,  from  Persia ;  and  the  damask  rose,  the  quince,  and  the 
Qu^rcus  Z^lex.  The  names  of  the  introducers  are  not  known, 
with  few  exceptions ;  such  as  that  of  Hugh  Morgan,  apothecary 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Gray,  a  London  apothecary,  mentioned  by 
L'Obel ;  L'Obel,  a  Fleming,  who  was  afterwards  botanist  to 
James  I.;  and  Dr.  Grindal,  who  was  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  From  1596  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  forty*six  difiPerent  species  were  introduced,  and  upwards 
of  thirty  of  these  were  first  recorded  by  Gerard.  Among  these 
were,  the  English  and  Scotch  laburnums,  the  alths&a  firutex,  the 
Judas  tree ;  the  musk,  the  yellow  and  the  hundred-leaved  roses ; 
the  cotoneaster,  Christ's  thorn,  Comus  mis,  the  common  syringa, 
the  laurustinus,  the  lilac,  and  the  phillyrea.  Most  of  these  are 
from  the  continent  and  south  of  Europe ;  and  there  are,  in  this 
period,  also,  the  arbor  vitae  and  the  yucca,  from  North  America. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  foreign  woody  plants  which  are 
known  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury is  only  eighty-four,  exclusive  of  two  varieties  of  the  lau- 
rustinus, and  nine  of  the  phillyrea. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  these  plants ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  merit  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  greater  part  of  them  belongs  decidedly  to 
Gerard. 

John  Gerard,  Pulteney  informs  us,  was  bom  at  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire,  in  1545,  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and  patronised  in 
London  by  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  at  that  time  the  best  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the  Kingdom.  Gerard  superintended  this 
nobleman's  garden,  which  was  in  the  Strand ;  Gerard  himself 
living  in  Holbom,  where  he  bad  a  physic  garden,  considered 
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to  be  at  that  time  the  most  remarkable  in  England  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  productions.  This  garden  appears  by 
the  old  maps  to  have  been  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  be- 
tween what  is  now  Ely  Place,  and  what  was  formerly  the  Fleet 
River,  but  what  is  now  called  Field  Lane,  the  stream  being 
arched  oven  Gerard  appears  to  have  practised  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  supplying  his  prescriptions  from  bis  garden. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
his  Catalogue  and  his  Herbal,  The  first  edition  of  the  former  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the  second  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  It  enumerates  nearly  1100  sorts  of  plants,  of  foreign 
and  domestic  growth,  all  of  which  (as  attested  by  L'Obel)  were 
to  be  found  in  his  garden  in  Holborn.  Gerard  died  about  the 
year  1607,  highly  respected  by  the  college  of  physicians  and  by 
all  his  contemporaries. 


SuBSECT*  3.     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 

in  the  17 th  Century, 

Tra  DESCANT  appears  to  have  come  to  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  preceding  century.  Wood  says  he  was  a  Dutchman ; 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury,  Lord 
Wootton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  that,  about  1629, 
be  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to  Charles  I.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  gone  into 
Barbary,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  in  quest 
of  plants  and  natural  curiosities.  He  had  a  garden  at  Lambeth, 
and  a  museum  there ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  cultivated  many 
plants,  and,  as  appears  by  a  Catalogue  published  by  his  son,  in 
16.56,  some  trees  and  shrubs.  Tradescant's  garden  and  mu- 
seum were  probably  not  commenced  till  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  service  of  private  noblemen,  and  entered  into  that  of 
the  king,  which  would  ^ive  its  origin  about  1630.  Trades- 
cant's son  travelled  in  Virginia,  and  introduced  various  new 
plants  from  that  country.  Tradescant,  senior,  died  about  1652. 
Tradescant's  garden  was  visited,  in  1749,  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Watson,  F.R.S. ;  but  at  that 
distant  period  they  found  very  few  trees.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, were  Schub^rtta  disticha,  Robin/a  Pseud-^ciicia ;  i?<hamnus 
cath^rticus,  about  20  ft.  high,  and  nearly  afoot  in  diameter;  an 
^ristolochia,  and  several  mulberry  trees.  [Phil,  Trans,  Abr^ 
X.  740.)  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  species  of  trees  cultivated 
by  Tradescant;  as  appears  by  the  Catalogue  published  by 
his  son,  and  by  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

From  a  memorandum  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  copy  of  the  Horti 
Regit  Hamptofiiensis,  &c.,  now  in  the  Briush  Museum,  we  learn 
that  many  of  the  plants  enumerated    in  that  catalogue  were 
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brought  from  Soesdjke  in  Holland,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bentioek,  * 
afterwards  Earl  of  Portland.     The  gardens  of  Holland  were 
at  that  time  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  great  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  this  century  was  Dr. 
Compton,  who  was  the  bishop  of  London  from  1675  to  1718, 
and  who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  all  that 
has  since  been  done  in  this  branch  of  rural  improvement. 
Bishop  Compton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Northampton ;  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  a  zealous  protestant  and  a  most  excellent  man.  He 
lived  a  retired  life  at  Fulham,  attending  to  his  episcopal  duties 
and  to  his  garden. 

In  the  32d  book  of  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum^  written  in  1686, 
in  which  he  treats  of  plants  imperfectly  known,  there  is  a  chapter 
on  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  saw  in  the  garden  of 
Bishop  Compton  at  Fulham.  Among  these  are  enumerated 
the  tulip  tree,  the  magnolia,  the  sassafras,  the  tree  angelica 
(  Aralia  spinosa),  the  hickory,  the  box  elder,  the  liquidambar,  the 
Constantinople  nut,  some  species  of  Cratae^gus,  some  of  i2h(is, 
some  of  Corn  us,  and  some  of  ^^triplex.  Bishop  Compton  died 
in  1713,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  His  garden  was  visited  by  Sir 
William  Watson  in  1751,  48  years  after  his  death;  and  he  gave 
the  following  account  of  this  bishop  and  his  garden  to  the 
Royal  Society: — "Dr.  Henry  Compton,"  he  observes,  ^^planted 
a  greater  variety  of  curious  exotic  plants  and  trees,  than  had  at 
that  time  l)een  collected  in  any  garden  in  England.  This  ex- 
cellent prelate  presided  over  the  see  of  London  from  the  year 
1675  to  171S  ;  during  which  time,  by  means  of  a  large  corre** 
spondence  with  the  principal  botanists  of  Europe  and  America, 
he  introduced  into  England  a  great  number  of  plants,  but  more 
especially  trees,^ which  had  never  been  seen  here  before,  and 
described  by  no  author ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  these  (as  we 
are  informed  by  the  late  most  ingenious  Mr.  Ray)  he  agreeably 
spent  such  part  of  his  time  as  could  most  conveniently  be 
spared  from  his  other  more  arduous  occupations.  From  this 
prelate's  goodness,  in  permitting,  with  freedom,  persons  curious 
in  botany  to  visit  his  garden,  and  see  therein  what  was  to  be 
found  nowhere  else ;  and  from  his  zeal  in  propagating  botanical 
knowledge,  by  readily  communicating  to  others,  as  well  to 
foreigners  as  to  our  own  countrymen,  such  plants  and  seeds  as 
he  was  in  possession  of,  his  name  is  mentioned  with  the  greatest 
encomiums  by  the  botanical  writers  of  his  time;  viz.,  by  Hermann, 
Ray,  Plukenet,  and  others.  As  this  prelate's  length  of  life  and 
continuance  in  the  see  of  London  were  remarkable,  so  we  find 
the  botanists,  who  wrote  after  Mr.  Ray,  most  frequently  men* 
tioning  in  their  works  the  new  accessions  of  treasures  to  this 
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'garden ;  and  of  this  you  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  examples  in 
the  treatises  of  Dr.  Piukenet,  Hermann,  and  Commelyn.  Botani- 
cal much  more  even  than  other  worldly  affairs  are  subject  to 
great  fluctuations,  and  this  arises  not  only  from  the  natural 
decay  of  vegetables,  and  their  being  injured  by  the  variety  of 
seasons,  but  ako  from  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  pos* 
sessors  of  them.  So,  here,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Compton, 
all  the  green- house  plants  and  more  tender  exotic  trees  were,  as 
I  am  informed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  given  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Tylney  at  Wanstead.  And  as  the  successors 
of  this  bbhop  in  the  see  of  London  were  more  distinguished 
for  their  piety  and  learning  than  for  their  zeal  in  the  promotion 
of  natural  knowledge,  the  curiosities  of  this  garden  were  not 
attended  to,  but  left  to  the  management  of  ignorant  persons ; 
so  that  many  of  the  hardy  exotic  trees,  however  valuable,  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  more  ordinary  productions  of  the 
kit<!hen-garden."     {Phil.  Trans.^  xlvii.  243.) 

Collinson,  speaking  of  Bishop  Robinson,  Dr.  Compton's  suc- 
cessor, says,  he  was  a  man  of  ^<  no  such  taste"  as  Bishop  Comp- 
ton.  *^  He  allowed  his  gardener  to  sell  what  he  pleased,  and 
often  spoiled  what  he  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  Many 
fine  trees,  come  to  great  maturity,  were  cut  down,  to  make  room 
for  produce  for  the  table.  Furber  of  Kensington,  and  Gray  of 
Fulham,  augmented  their  collections  from  this  source,  with 
plants  not  otherwise  to  be  procured." 

The  following  are  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs  which  Sir 
William  Watson  found  in  the  bishop's  garden  in  1751  :^— 

Acennea.      A^cer  rubrum,   j^latanoides;     Negindo  yraxini- 
folium. 
.   Hippocastdne^e.     Pslv/a  riibra. 

Terebinthdcea.     Pistacia  officindrum,  JShiis  typhtna. 

Leguminbsa.  Hjohinia  Pseud- yjc^ia,  Gleditscbf'a  triacanthos, 
C^isus  alpinus,  d^rcis  jSiliquastrum. 

Anyedalea.     Cdrasus  Lauroc^rasus. 

VomacedB.    Jkfespiius  ^unifolia  ? 

l£aicdcea.    ^^rbutus  [Tnedo. 

'Eibendcea.     Diosp^os  virginiana. 

Oledcea.  C/rnus  europ»a,  rotundifolia ;  Syringa  p^rsica 
van  laciniata. 

haurtTiea,     Ziaurus  Benzoin* 

Vlmdcea,     C^ltis. 

Jtigldndea:.     Juglans  nigra. 

CupuUfera.     Quercus  <Suber,  i^lex,  &lba ;  Corylus  rostr^ta  ? 

ComfertB,  Cklrus  Libkni,  Ziirix  europae^a;  Pinus  Pinea, 
Pin^ter;  ^bies  Picea;  Cupressus,  the  male  cypress,  the 
female  cypress ;  Jimiperus  virginiana. 

Smilacea,    jBuscus  hypoglossum,  racemosus. 
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These  articles  belong  to  15  orders^  or  natural  groups,  and  in- 
clude S4t  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  survey  of  the  old  trees  at  Fulham  Palace  was  made  by 
Lysons  in  179S,  and  again  in  1809,  and  published  in  Lysons's 
Environs  of  London;  by  which  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
trees  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Watson  were  still  in  existence, 
and  in  a  growing  state.  The  girts  of  the  following  trees,  taken 
at  these  two  different  periods,  are  here  given  from  Lysons,  as 
taken  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  which  we  have  added  the 
dimensions  of  such  as  are  now  (January,  1835)  still  in  existence, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Blom- 
field,  the  present  bishop.  We  saw  the  trees  ourselves  in 
October  last,  and  found  most  of  those  below  mentioned  still  in 
a  growing  state,  with  some  robinias  and  others  in  a  state  of 
venerable  decay. 


l^egimdo  yhixinifdliuin,    or  ash^leaved 

maple,  planted  in  1688 
A'oet  rubrum,  scarlet-flowered  maple 
•/uglans  nigra,  black  walnut  tree 
Quercus  dlba,  white  oak 
Qu^rcus  i^lex,  evergreen  oak 
i2u^cQ8  5dber,  cork  tree 
C^pressus  sempervirens,  upright  cypress 
•/unlperus     virginiana,     Virginian    red 

cedar  -  -  -  - 

Pinus  Pinaster,  cluster  pine 


Girt  in 
179S. 


Girt  in 
1809L 

Girt  in 
18&'>. 

Comimted 

Height  in 

170Sftlfl»5. 

(t       in.       ft.    in. 

feet 

7     li 

— 

46 

40 

11     S\ 

14    6 

70 

8     IJ 

11     5 

70 

9     1 

10    3 

50 

8     4 

9    6 

60 

— 

— 

30 

_i_ 

._ 

20 

10     I 

11  10 

80 

ft  in. 

6  4 
4  3 

11  2 

7  11 

8  0 

§"3         -  - 

2  6 

10  0 


•*  There  were  also,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  in  1793,  "  the  Quercus 
5ilber,  the  Cytisus  Zabumum,  the  Kobin/a  Pseud-^kcia,  and  the 
Pinus  Cfedrus,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Watson.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon  was  first  planted  at  Fulham  in  1683  ;  the  largest,  of 
two  measured  in  1793,  was  only  7  feet  9  inches  in  girt/' 
^^  Near  the  porter's  lodge,"  he  continues,  ^^  are  some  limes  of 
great  age,  one  of  which  measured,  in  1793,  13  feet  3  inches  in 
girt.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were  planted  by  Bishop 
Compton  about  the  year  of  the  Revolution  (1688),  when  the 
fashion  of  planting  avenues  of  limes  was  introduced  into  this 
counXxy  from  Holland,  where  they  ornamented  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  palaces." 

**  Upon  visiting  the  gardens  at  Fulham  again  in  1809," 
Lysons  observes,  ^^  I  could  not  find  the  Cupressus  semper- 
▼)rens,  the  Juniperus  virginiana,  or  the  ^""cer  rubrum.  The 
following  trees  still  remain,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  botanist,  as  the  parent  stocks 
of  their  respective  races  in  the  kingdom.  The  ^oer  Neg&ndOy 
the  girt  of  which,  at    three  feet  from   the  ground,  is  now 
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(1809)  *7  ft  1^  in.;  the  Juglans  nigra,  11  ft.  5^  in. ;  the 
Pinus  Pinaster,  10  ft.  1  in.;  the  Quercus  rieXf  9  ft.  1  in.;  the 
Qu^rcus  klhsL^  8  ft.  1  ^  in. ;  the  Quercus  Suber,  of  which  I  had 
not  a  satisfactory  measure  in  179S,  is  now  (1809)  8  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt;  the  largest  cedar  now  measures  8  ft.  8f  in.  in  girt; 
another,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  about  7  ft. :  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  has  been  lessened  in  girt,  from  having  been  drawn 
up  by  its  situation  to  a  remarkable  height.  The  lime  tree  above 
mentioned  now  measures  14  ft.  1  in.  in  girt.  The  Cytisus 
Zabiirnum  is  an  old  decayed  tree  in  the  close  (without  the 
lodge)  near  the  moat,  about  3  ft.  in  girt*  There  are  two  of  the 
Robinia  Pseud-^cacia,  one  near  the  porter's  lodge,  and  one  on 
the  lawn  near  the  moat ;  they  are  both  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  and  their  trunks  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  admit  of  mea- 
surement." 

All  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  except  those 
contained  in  the  table,  the  large  limes,  the  remains  of  the 
robinia,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  decayed  or  taken  down ;  the 
grounds  having  undergone  several  alterations  during  the  occu- 

?ancy  of  Bishop  Porteus,  between  1800  and  1816.  Both  Bishop 
^orteus  and  the  present  bishop  have  added  considerably  to  the 
collection. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  means  by  which  Bishop 
Compton  procured  his  trees  and  shrubs  from  America,  and  who 
were  the  botanical  collectors  of  that  day.  Several  may  have 
existed  whose  names  are  now  lost.  It  appears  highly  probable 
that  most  of  the  American  trees  and  plants  at  Fulham  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  John  Banister,  who  was  sent  by  the  bishop  as 
a  missionary  to  Virginia.  John  Banister,  according  to  Dr.  Pul- 
teney  {Sketches,  &c.,  vol.  i.),  was  one  of  the  first  British  collectors 
in  North  America.  He  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  he  ob- 
served there,  dated  1680.  He  is  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Ray, 
as  having  introduced  many  plants.  Banister  was  one  of  the  early 
martyrs  to  natural  history,  having,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  fallen 
from  a  rock  and  perished.  His  Catalogue  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum,  and  several  of  bis 
papers  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  PUike- 
net,  describing  the  Azalea  viscosa,  says  that  a  drawing  of  it,  by 
his  own  hand,  was  sent  by  him  to  Bishop  Compton,  his  patron. 

The  name  of  Evelyn  is  well  known,  as  belonging  to  this  cen- 
tury. His  Sylva  was  published  in  1664>,  from  which,  and  from 
his  Ckdendarium  Horiense,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  London  gardens  was 
then  extremely  limited.  In  one  of  the  later  editions  of  the  Sylva, 
Evelyn  mentions  the  tulip  tree  as  having  been  introduced  by 
Tradescant.  His  description  of  the  tree  is  curious.  He  says, 
<^  they  have  a  poplar  in  Virginia  of  a  very  peculiar-shaped  leaf, 
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as  if  the  point  of  it  were  cut  off,  which  grows  very  well  with  the 
curious  amongst  us  to  a  considerable  stature.  I  conceive  it  was 
first  brought  over  by  John  Tradescant,  under  the  name  of  the 
tulip  tree  (from  the  likeness  of  its  flowers),  but  is  not,  that  L 
find,  taken  notice  of  in  any  of  our  herbals.  I  wish  we  had 
more  of  them."  (Syiva,  edit.  1670.)  The  tulip  tree  was  at 
that  time  known  through  all  the  English  settlements  by  the 
title  of  poplar.  (Huntet^s  Evelt/rt,  i.  207.)  Hermann  says  that 
he  observed  in  the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  five  or  six 
miles  [Dutch  miles^  from  London  [?  Deepdene],  a  tulip  tree 
which  had  been  planted  there  twenty  years  before^  but  which 
had  never  flowered  or  borne  fruit.  {Hort.  Acad.  JLugd.  Bat. 
Cat.  1687,  p.  615.)  At  Say's  Court,  Deptford,  one  of  Evelyn's  re- 
sidences, he  is  said  to  have  had  a  variety  of  trees ;  but  Gibson, 
who  visited  it  in  1691,  after  Evelyn  had  left  it,  found  only  the 
phillyrea  and  the  holly :  of  the  former,  Evelyn  had  four  large 
round  and  smoothly  clipped  plants,  on  naked  stems ;  and  of  the 
latter,  a  hedge,  400  ft.  long,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
Evelyn  was  very  proud  of'  this  hedge,  and  mentions  it  more 
than  once  in  his  writings.  It  was  ruined  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  having  taken  the  house  at  Say's  Court,  to  be  near  the 
Deptford  dockyards,  had  himself  wheeled  through  this  hedge  in 
a  wheelbarrow  for  amusement !  Evelyn  planted  cedars,  pines, 
silver  firs,  ilexes,  and  walnuts  at  Wooton,  some  of  which  we 
found  still  remaining  there  in  1830.  Evelyn,  however,  was  more 
anxious  to  promote  the  planting  of  valuable  indigenous  trees, 
than  to  introduce  foreign  ones. 

Gibson,  who  made  a  tour  through  the  gardens  about  London 
in  1691,  which  was  published  from  his  MS.  many  years  after- 
wards in  the  Archaologia^  tells  us  that  he  found  Sir  William 
Temple's  garden,  at  West  Sheen,  to  excel  in  orange  trees  and 
other  '*  greens,"  as  evergreen  shrubs  were  called  at  that  time: 
Among  these  *^  greens,"  Italian  bays,  laurustinuses,  and  striped 
hollies  were  included.  Sir  Henry  Capell  is  said  to  have  bad 
as  "  curious  greens,  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  as  any  about  London." 
His  two  lentiscus  trees  (Pistacia  Z^ntiscus)  for  which  he  paid 
40/.  to  Versprit,  were  said  to  be  the  best  in  England.  He  had 
four  white-striped  hollies,  about  4  feet  above  their  cases,  kept 
*<  round  and  regular,"  which  cost  him  51.  a  tree ;  and  six  laurus- 
tinuses, with  ^^  large,  round,  equal  heads,  very  flowery  and 
showy."  "  In  the  garden  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  at  Chiswick 
(which,  though  only  of  five  years'  standing,  is  brought  to  great 
perfection  for  the  time),  are  two  myrtle  hedges  about  S  ft.  high. 
They  are  protected  in  winter  with  cases  of  boards  painted." 
Sir  Josiah  Child's  plantations  of  walnuts  and  other  trees,  at 
Wanstead,  are  said  by  Gibson  to  be  *^  much  more  worth  seeing 
than  his  gardens,  which  are  but  indifferent"    ^*  Captain  Foster's 
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garden  at  Lambeth,"  Gibson  observes,  *^  has  many  curiosities 
in  it,  and  perhaps  the  finest  striped  holly  hedge  in  England. 
He  has  many  myrtles,  not  the  greatest,  but  cut  in  the  most 
fanciful  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  He  has  a  walk 
arched  over  with  trelliswork,  and  covered  with  vines,  which, 
with  others  running  on  most  of  his  walls,  without  prejudice  to 
his  lower  trees,  yield  him  a  deal  of  wine." 

The  commercial  gardeners  at  this  time  (1691)  are  thus  enu- 
merated by  Gibson :  — London  and  Wise  had  the  only  extensive 
nursery ;  Versprit  excelled  in  hollies  and  *<  greens.^'  Ricketts 
and  Pearson  were  small  cultivators  for  sale.  The  latter  had 
^  abundance  of  cypresses,  which,  at  S  ft.  high,  he  sold  for  4d. 
apiece ;  and,  being  moderate  in  his  prices,  and  very  honest  in  his 
dealings,  he  got  much  chapmanry."  Darby,  at  Hoxton,  is  said 
*'  to  be  master  of  several  curious  greens  that  other  sale  gardens 
want"  Darby  is  said  to  have  raised  many  striped  hollies  by  in- 
oculation ;  and  Captain  Foster  (who  appears  also  to  have  sold  or 
exchanged  his  garden  productions)  to  have  propagated  the  same 
plants  by  grafting.  Darby  also  kept  a  book  of  dried  specimens 
of  plants,  to  show  to  his  customers.  Clements,  at  Mile  End, 
had  many  curious  **  greens  "  and,  the  year  that  Gibson  visited 
him  (1691),  made  **  white  muscadine,  and  white  Frontienac 
wine,"  better  than  any  he  (Gibson)  had  elsewhere  tasted.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  *^  sale  gardeners "  had  green- 
houses, and  that  they  piqued  themselves  principally  upon  their 
plants  in  pots  and  on  their  florists'  flowers.  It  is  singular  that 
Gibson  does  not  speak  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden, 
.though  it  must  have  been  in  its  state  of  greatest  perfection  at  the 
time  ne  wrote;  and  also  that  he  barely  mentions  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  London  and  Wise,  which,  Evelyn  informs  us,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Quintinye's  Complete  Gardener^ 
published  in  1701,  '*  far  surpassed  all  the  others  in  England 
put  together." 

The  Brompton  Park  Nursery  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  which  became  celebrated.  It 
was  founded  by  Messrs.  Cooke,  Lucre,  London,  and  Field,  in 
1681.  Lucre,  or  Lukar,  was  gardener  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  Somerset  House ;  Field  was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
%t  Bedford  House  in  the  Strand ;  Moses  Cooke  was  gardener  to 
rJie  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cashiobury,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled 
The  Manner  of  raising  Forest  Trees^  &c.,  4to,  J 676.  Georj 
London  was  gardener  to  Bishop  Compton,  and  aflerwan 
diief  gardener  first  to  William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
Queen  Anne.  Lukar  died  in  1686  :  Cooke  and  Co.  succeeded. 
Cooke  retired  in  1689,  when  Henry  Wise,  who  had  been  an 
apprentice  to  Rose,  the  royal  gardener,  as  London  had  also 
been,   became  the  sole  proprietor.      In  1693^,  he  entered 
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into  a  new  partnership  with  London.     At  that  time  the  grounds 
exeeeded   100  aeres  in  extent.    This  narsery  passed,  succes- 
sively, from  London  and  Wise,  in  1701,  to  Swinhoe ;  in  1714,  to 
Smith  and  Co.;  in  1756,  to  Jeffries;  in  1788,  to  Jeflries  and 
Gray ;  at  the  death  of  Jje&ies,  to  Gray  and  Wear ;  afterwards 
to  Gray,  Wear,  and  Co.  ;•  then  to  Gray,  Son,  and  Brown ;  and, 
lastly^  to  Gray  and  Son,  in  whose  occupation  it  still  (18d5)  is. 
The  grounds  are  now  reduced  to  thirty  acres*       In  the  time  of 
London  and  Wise,  it  was  thus  spoken  of  by  Evelyn,  in  the 
preface  before  alluded   toi — '^  The  proprietors,   Mr.  George 
London,  chief  gardener  to  t4ieir  majesties,  and  his   associate, 
Mr.  Henry   Wise,  are  recommended  lor  their  assiduity  and 
industry;   they  have  not  made  gain  the  only  mark  of  their 
pains,  but  with  extraordinary  and  rare  industry  endeavoured 
to.  improve  themselves  in   the   mysteries  of  their  profession; 
from  the  great  advantages  and.  now.  long  experience  they  liave 
had,    in^  being  employed  in.  most  of  the   celebcated  gardens 
and  plantations  which  this  nation  abounds  in,  besides  what  they 
liave  learned  abroad,  where  horticulture  is.  in  high  reputation." 
He  adds,  '*  the  grounds,  and  gardens  of  noblemen  and  persons 
of  (juality,  which  they  have  pLanted  ab  origine^  and  which  are 
still  under  their  caie  and  attention,  justify  what   I   have  said 
in  their  behalf."     Bowack,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  parish 
of  Kensington  in  1.705,  says,  '^  that  some  affirm    that  if  the 
stock  of  these  nurseries  were  valued  at  one  penny  per  plant,  the 
amount  would  es:ceed  40,000/."  London  and  Wise,  in  1694,  em- 
ployed twenty  men  in  their  nursery  and  two  women.     The  fore- 
man had  1 2s.  a  week,  the  other  men.  had  85.,  and  the  women  45. 
Botanic  gardens,  began  to  be  established  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  this  century  ;  and  they  contributed  to  the  introduction 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
exotics.     The  oldest  botanic  gardens  in  England  are  those  of 
Oxford  and  of  Chelsea.     Evelyn  visited  the  latter  in  1685,  and 
mentions,  as  rarities,  a  tulip  tree  and  a  tea  shrub.       Many 
private  botanic  gardens  were  also  founded  during  this  century. 
Among  these  were  the  gardens  of   Ray,   in    Essex ;    of  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmington,    in  Gloucestershire;  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea;  of  Dr.  Uvedale,  at  Enfield,  &c. 
The  catalogues  of  these  gardens,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Linnssan 
Society  and  of  the  British  Museum,  show  that  they  contained 
various  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.     Dr.  Uvedale's  garden,  Gib* 
son  informs  us,  ^^  chieflv  excelled  in  exotic  greens  and  orange 
trees,  for  which  he  had  six  or  seven  houses  or  roomsteads." 
Gibson  adds,  *^  that  he  understood  the  culture  of  particular 
plants,  but  had  no  taste  for  the  disposition  of  his  garden."     We 
learn  from  Miller>  that  Dr.  Uvedale  had  a  fine  cedar  tree,  which, 
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in  1 788,  was  4£  ft  d  in.  high,  though  9  ft.  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  wind.  Lysons  saw  this  tree  in  1809,  and  found  the  girt 
of  it,  at  3  ft.  10  in.  from  the  ground  (not  being  able  to  inedsure 
lower,  on  accx>uht  of  a  seat  which  was  fixed  round  it),  to  be 
1 S  ft  1  in.  Dr.  Uvedale  was  bom  in  1 642 ;  he  became  master 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Eniield  about  1670,  and  died  in 
1722.  He  is  said  to  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  his 
garden,  as  to  be  threatened  with  being  removed  from  his  situ- 
ation by  the  authorities  who  had  appointed  him. 

Dr.  May,  the  present  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Elafield,  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  Dr.  Uvedale's 
scholars,  who  travelled,  had  a  commission  from  the  doctor  to 
bring  a  plant  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  that  he  brought  the  tree  now  standing.  Dr.  May  had  it 
measured  in  1821 ,  for  the  History  rf Enfield;  and,  the  tree  being 
in  a  state  of  decay,  its  dimensions  at  the  present  time  (January, 
18S5)  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  then.  The  tree  lost  one 
of  its  leading  branches  in  November  1794,  previously  to  which 
its  general  form  was  that  of  an  inverted  cone.  It  was  dien,  and 
is  now,  64  ft.  8  in.  high ;  the  girt  at  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
in  1821,  was  19  ft.  9in. ;  and  the  girt  is  now  (188^)  15  ft.  8  in., 
at  8  ft.  from  the  ground ;  at  6  ft.,  14  ft.  ^  There  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Enfield  cedar  in  Strutt's  &^lva  Britarmicdj  and  the  measure* 
ments,  as  taken  for  us,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  May, 
wiH  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Gardener^  Magazine^  vol.  xi. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  or  cultivated  by  the  curators 
or  proprietors  of  these  different  gardens,  and  others  which  we 
have  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  list  which  concludes  this 
section,  in  which  the  names  of  Dr.  Compton,  Gverard,  L'Obel, 
Parkinson,  Tradescant,  Sutherland,  U^^ale,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  will  be  found  frequently  to  occur. 

In  Scotland  there  appears  to  have  been  some  taste  for  botany 
towards  the  end  of  this  century,  as  Patrick  Murray  had  a  col- 
lection of  a  thousand  plants  at  Livingstone,  and  Dr.  Balfour 
founded  the  botanic  garden  of  fxlinburgh  in  1680.  The  curator 
of  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  James  Sutherland,  was  an 
excellent  botanist,  and  by  his  correspondents  introduced  many 
foreign  plants  into  the  garden.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
garden  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  introduced  in  168S,  the  same 
year  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been  planted  by  Bishop 
Compton  at  Fulham,  and  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  struck  with  the  collection  of 
plants  in  the  garden  of  his  countryman.  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Hans  Sloane,  of  Chelsea,  sent  a  gardener,  who  had  been  a  col- 
lector for  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  Jamaica,  who  brought  back  a 
shipload  of  plants  to  Moira,  where  various  hardy  foi-eign  trees 
were  introduced,  and   kept  in  good  order  for  several  years. 
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The  place  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robal  Batesoni  but 
we  believe  it  has  heea  long  since  dismantled. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  England  in  the  17th 
century,  according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis^  were  a6  follows :  «— 


1603. 
1616. 
1629. 


1638. 

1636. 
1640. 


ii'bies  Picea  Germany     Serjt.  Newdigate 

iSalvia  graudiflora  South  of  Europe       L'Obel 

Cistus  ladaniferus  Spain  (Parkinson) 

C^stus  cyprius  Greece  (Parkinson) 

.^sculus  Hippoc^stanum  Asia  (Parkinson) 


Ampelopsis  Aederacea 
Cbriiiria  ^yrtifolia 
iZhamnus  ^at^mus 
i2hamnus  Cl&si^' 
22hus  typhina 
C^tisus  sessili£5Iius 
JBosa  turbin^ta 
iZosa  sempervlrens 
i26sa  Bulphiirea 
C<6rasu8  Lauroc6rasus 
C^rasus  serotina 
Cratse^'gus  Pyracintha 
Lonicera  cserulea 
jETelichrysum  Stoe'^chas 
Z>iospyrqj>  virginiana 
il/orus  rubra 
Juglans  nigra 
C^rya  &lba 
Z«arix  europas^a 
l^ee&gpus  angustifoUa 
Zaurus  Sissajras 
Coronilla  ^'dncea 
dstus  villosus 
i/yp^ricum  hircinum 
Staphylea  trifolia 
^h6s  Toxicodendron 
Gelsemium  sempervlrens 


North  America  (Parkinson) 
Soath  of  En.  Parkinson 
South  of  Eki.  (Parkinson) 
South  of  £u.  (Parkiiison) 
North  America  Parkinson 
Italy  Parkinson 

Cont.  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
Levant  J.  de  Franqueville 
Levant  James  Cole 

North  America  (Parkinson) 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
Switzerland  ( Parkinson) 
Cont.  of  En.  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
Germany  (Parkinson) 

S.  of  Europe  Parkinson 
North  America  Wilmot 
France  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
South  of  Eu.  (Parkinson) 
South  of  Eki.  (Parkinson) 
N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
North  America     Parkinson 


Astr&galus  Tragac^ntha    South  of  Eu.      (Parkinson) 


^str&galus  Poterium 
C^tisus  triflorus 
Robinia  Pseud-^cacia 
Spiree'a  Aypericifolia 
Cratie'^gus  Azarblns 
Si/ringa  pefsica 
Stshelina  dubia 
X)orycnium  rectum 
AriQmisia  arbor^scens 
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Levant  (Parkinson) 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

N.  Amer.  J.  Tradescant 
North  America  (Parkinson) 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Persia  J.  Tradescant 

Continent  of  Europe  (Park.) 
South  of  En.  (Parkinson) 
Levant  (Parkinson) 
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1648. 


1656. 


1658, 
1661. 

1663. 

1664. 

1665. 
1680. 
1683. 


jPliuitago  ifra 
Tecoma  radicans 
Zizjrpbus  vul^ris 
i^phne  Tartonrdira 
^'triplex  i^alimus 
Pl&tanus  occid.entalis 
Schub^rtMT  dUticha 
^uscus  hypopb^Uum 
Cistus  albidus 
^ids  laciniosa 
C^rasus  lusit^nica 
Eticsi  mediterr^ea 
iSmilax  dspera 
dstus  l&xus 
Cistus  crispus 
Clstus  ^pulifolius 
Cistus  hirsiitus 
(Tistus  corbori^nsis 
Cistas  monspeli^Dsis 
-/f  cer  r^brum 
Fills  vulpina 
Fids  Z^brusca 
Pistacia  Terebiothus 
jRhus  Cotinus 
Caprifolium  sempervirens 
Celtis  occidentalis 
c/iJiglans  cin^rea 
jSbodod^ndron  hirsutum 
Jasminum  humile 
Pol;^gala  Chameebuxus 
Phlomis  purpurea 
Phlomis  itilica 
Liriod^ndron  TulipiTera 
Pistacia  Z^entiscus 
Junlperus  yirginiana 
5milax  Sarsaparilla 
Corylus  Colurna 
Ononis  fruticosa 
-/i^cer  ^latanoides 
£u6nymus  americanus 
jRh^mnus  infectorius 
i^osa  alpina 
^mygdalus  pumila 
^mj^gdalus  nana 
Cratae^gus  coccinea 
Pyrus  Chamasmespilus 
Cornus  sericea 


Sicily  (Parkinson) 

North  America  Parkinson 
South  of  Eu.  (  Parkinson) 
France  (Parkinson) 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

N.Aoier^  J.Tradescant,jun. 
N.  Anier.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Italy  Parkinson 

Spain  (Parkinson) 

Cont.  of  Eu.  Oxford  Gar. 
Portugal  Oxford  Garden 
Portugal  Oxford  Garden 
S.  of  £u.  Oxford  Garden 
Spain  John  Tradescant 

Portugal  John  Tradescant 
Spain  John  Tradescant 
Portugal  J.  Tradescant)  jun. 
Spain  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
Spain  John  Tradescant 
N.Amer.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
N.Amer.  J^  Tradescant,  jun. 
N.  Anier.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
S.  of  £u.  J.  Tradescant 

S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant 

N.  Ame^.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
N.  Amen  J.  Tradescant 
N.Amer.  J. Tradescant, jun. 
Switzld.  J.  Tradescant,  jun. 
S.  of  Eu.  J.  Tradescant,  j un. 
Austria  Oxford  Garden 
S.  of  Eu.  Edward  Morgan 
Italy  Edward  Morgan 

N.  Amer.  Earl  of  Norfolk 
S.  of  Europe  (Evelyn) 

North  America  Evelyn 

North  America  Evelyn 

Constantinople  John  Rea 
South  of  France  (Morrison) 
S.  of  Eu.  Jas.  Sutherland 
N.  Amer.  Jas.  Sutherland 
S.  of  Eu.  Jas.  Sutherland 
Switzerland  Jas.  Sutherland 
China  (Ray) 

Russia  Jas.  Sutherland 

N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Pyrenees  James  Sutherland 
N.  Amer.    Bishop  Compton 
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1688. 


1690. 
1691. 


1692. 


1693. 
1696. 


1697- 
1699. 


1700. 


Sibes  reclinatum  Germany 

jBaccharis  /<alimif!5]ia         N.  Amen 
Santolina  rosmarinif61ia     S.  of  Eu. 
2X>r^cnium  hirsutum         S.  of  Eu. 
Zrithosp^rmum  frutic6sumSw  of  Eu. 
Zadrus  Betizoin 
Quercus  coccifera 
Liqaidambar  styraciflua 
Pious  hdep^nsis 
C^drus  Libani 
Jiiniperas  phoenfcea 
Magnoh'/z  gla6ca 
Magnolia  longifolia 


J.  Sutherland 

Bishop  Compton 

Jas.  Sutherland 

Jas.  Sutherland 

Jas.  Sutherland 

N.  Amer.    Bishop  Compton 

France  Jas^  Sutherland 

N.  Amer.    Bishop  Compton 

Levant        Bishop  Compton 

Levant        Chelsea  Garden 

S.  of  Eu.      Jas.  Sutherland 

N.  Amer.    Bishop  Compton 


N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 

Jfypericum  5erpyllifblium  Levant  Hon.  C.  Howard 

jy^^n^/oyruxinifolium       N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 

Shds  cop^llina                   N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 

Aralia  spinosa                    Virginia  Bishop  Compton 

Spiree^a,  opultfolia               N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 

Menispermum  canadense  N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 


Cratse^'gus  Ci^s-gilli 
Quercus  coccinea 
jSolix  babyl6nica 

Populus  balsamifera 

Cstrya  virglnica 
cTuniperus  lycia 
iZubus  occidentalis 
Zycium  birbarum 

^bies  balsamifera 
(Xmus  rotundiiolia 
Passiflora  cserulea 
Ph5rllis  Nobla 
Salvia  pomifera 
Castiinea  pumila 
Quercus  5iiber 
Afyrica  cerifera 
Ampel6psis  bipinn^ta 
Gledltschm  triac^nthos 
^bies  &lba 
^bies  nigra 
Pyrus  arbutifolia 
J^rus  melanocdrpa 
JRubus  odoratus 


N .  Amer.  Hon.  C.  Howard 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Levant        Royal  Gardens, 

Hampton  Court 
N.  Amer.    Royal  Gardens^ 

Hampton  Court 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
S.  of  Eu.  Jacob  Bobart 

N.  Amer.  Chelsea  Garden 
Barbary       Royal  Gardens, 

St  James's 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
Italy  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
Brazil  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
Canaries  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
Candia  Hon.  C.  Howard 
N.  Amer.  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
France  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
N.Amer.  Duch.  of  Beaufort 
North  America 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
N.Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
N.  Amer.  Bishop  Compton 
N.  Amer.  Lord  Clarendon 
N.  Amer. 
N.  Amer.    Sir  Hans  Sloane 


The  total  number  of  woody  plants  introduced  during  the 
17th  century  appears  to  be  upwards  of  130. 
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From  the  commeacenient  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  16S6^ 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  part  of  that  of  Charles  I.^ 
twenty-six  plants  were  introduced  ;  all,  except  four,  in  the  year 
1629.  The  re^on  why  so  many  appear  in  this  year  iS)  that  it 
is  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Parkinson's  Paradisi  in  Sole^ 
&c.y  in  which  they  were  first  enumerated.  The  only  introducers 
mentioned  are,  Mr.  Serjeant  Newdigate;  John  de  Franquevilley 
a  merchant  in  London^  from  whose  care,  Parkinson  says,  *^  is 
sprung  the  greatest  store  of  rave  plants  that  is  now  flourishing  in 
this  kingdom ;  **  Wilmot,  and  Parkinson.  Among  the  plants  in* 
troduced  during  this  period  are  some  of  considerable  interest ; 
the  silver  fir  by  Seijeant  Newdigate,  the  gum  cistus,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  the  five-leaved  ivy,  the  common  laurel,  the  pjrracantha^ 
the  red  mulberry,  the  black  walnut,  and  that  most  important 
tree,  the  larch :  the  introducers  of  the  last  eight  valuable  plants 
are  unknown.  Five  of  the  articles  are  from  North  America^ 
one  from  Asia,  and  the  rest  from  different  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Evelyn  states  that  **  at  Harefield  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  belonging  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Newdigate,  there  are 
two  Spanish  or  silver  firs,  that  being  planted  there  in  the  year 
1603,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed,  are  now  (1679)  become 
goodly  masts.  The  biggest  of  them,  from  the  ground  to  the 
upper  bough,  is  81  ft.,  though  forked  on  the  top;  which  has  not 
a  little  impeded  its  growth.  The  girt,  or  circumference,  below, 
is  IS  ft.;  and  the  length,  so  far  as  it  is  timber,  that  is  to  6  in. 
square,  is  7S  ft. ;  in  the  middle  it  is  17  in.  square;  amounting  by 
calculation  to  146  ft.  of  good  timber.  The  other  tree  is  indeed 
not  altogether  so  large,  by  reason  of  its  standing  near  the  house 
when  it  was  burned  about  40  years  since,  when  one  side  of  the 
tree  was  scorched."  (Silva^  edit.  1706.) 

In  1640  (still  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L),  twenty- three 
plants  were  introduced.  The  authority  is  Parkinson's  Herbal^ 
or  Theatre  of  Plants^  published  in  that  year.  The  introducers 
werei  Parkinson,  Tradescant,  and  Tradescant  junior.  Among 
the  articles  were,  the  Robinm  Pseud-^cacia,  the  azarole,  the 
Persian  lilac,  the  occidental  plane,  and  the  deciduous  cypress. 
Seven  are  from  North  America,  and  the  rest  from  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1656  (in  the  time  of  Cromwell),  sixteen  plants 
were  introduced,  the  authority  for  which  is  the  Catalogue  of 
Tradescants  Museum^  published  in  that  year.  Among  the  arti- 
cles are,  ^cer  rubrum,  the  evergreen  honeysuckle,  the  nettle 
tree,  and  the  grey  walnut. 

From  1658  to  1683  (Charles  II.),  nine  plants  were  introduced, 
by  Edward  Morgan,  John  Rea,  Bishop  Compton,  Evelyn,  and 
the  Earl  of  Noifolk.     Among  these  are,  the  Pistilcia  Z<entiscus, 
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the  red  cedar,  the  Constantinople  nut,  and  the  tulip  tree.  Only 
three  of  these  are  from  North  America. 

In  1683,  twenty  plants  were  introduced,  by  James  Sutherland, 
first  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh,  Bishop  Comp- 
ton,  and  Parkinson.  Among  these  were,  the  ^cer  j^^latanoides, 
the  American  spindle  tree,  the  kermes  oak,  the  dwarf  almond, 
the  scarlet  thorn,  the  Z/a&rus  Bensx>in^  the  liquidambar,  the 
Aleppo  pine,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  principal  authority 
is  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  published  in  1683. 

From  the  year  1688  to  the  year  1700  inclusive  (James  IL, 
and  William  and  Mary),  thirty-one  species  were  introduced, 
by  Bishop  Compton,  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Jacob  Bobart,  son  of  the  first  super- 
intendent of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  and  others.  The  au* 
thorities  are  to  be  found  in  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum,  in  the 
Pfytograpkia  of  Plukenet,  and  in  Bobarfs  Histaiia  Plantarum 
Oxoniensisk  The  dtles  of  all  these  catalogues,  and  several  others 
used  as  authorities  for  the  dates  of  the  introduction,  or  rather 
first  record,  of  plants,  are  given  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Ketvensis. 

The  botanists  to  whom  the  British  arboretum  was  most  indebted 
during  the  seventeenth  century  were,  Parkinson,  Tradescant 
junior,  Ray,  and  Sutherland ;  and  the  principal  botanical  ama* 
teors  were,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
Parkinson  was  born  in  1567,  and  was  contemporary  with  Gerard 
and  L'Obel.  He  possessed  a  rich  garden,  and  was  appointed 
apothecary  to  James  I.  He  appears  to  have  died  somewhere 
about  1650.  John  Tradescant  junior  inherited  his  father's 
museum,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  it,  entitled  Museum 
Tradescantianum^  in  1656.  He  died  in  1662,  bequeathing  the 
musenm  to  Mr.  Ashmole,  who  lodged  in  his  house,  and  whose 
name  the  museum  now, ''  unjustly,"  as  Pulteney  remarks,  bears 
in  Oxford,  where  it  is  deposited.  John  Ray  was  born  at  Black 
Notley,  near  Braintree  in  Essex,  in  1628.  His  father,  though  a 
blacksmith,  contrived  to  give  him  a  college  education.  At 
college,  he  imbued  the  minds  of  some  of  his  companions  with  a 
taste  for  plants,  and  he  pursued  this  taste  himself  at  every  leisure 
opportunity.  In  1660  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  and 
after  this  time  he  made  various  journeys  throughout  Britain, 
and  visited  the  Ck>ntinent.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  relating  to  plants  are,  his  General 
History  of  Plants^  his  Methodus  Plantarum^  and  his  Synopsis 
Methodica  Stirpium  Britannicarum.  He  died  in  ITO^,  at  his 
birthplace,  at  the  age  of  76. 
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S(7B3BGT.4u  Ofj&e  Foreign  Trees  and  l^rubs  inirodujced  iut»  BrUaia . 

m  the  16th  Century. 

A  HOST  of  aroatears,  botanists,  and  commercial  gardeners 
enriched  the  British  arboretum  during  this  century,  in  the 
preceding  one,  the  taste  for  foreign  plants  was  confined  to«fe«v 
and  these  not  the  richest  persons  in  the  community;  but  genenBy 
medicat  men,  clergymen,  persons  holding  small  -skufaions  under 
government,  or  tradesmen.  In  the  1 8th  century,  the  taste  for 
planting  foreign  trees  extended  itself  among  the  wealtliy  isRMied 
proprietors ;  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  who  established  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  ami  partly 
from  the  display  previously  made  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle 
at  Whitton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodwood,  and  oti^ra« 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  change  introduced  ia 
the  taste  for  laying  out  grounds,  by  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent; 
and  the  ctrcumstance  that  Brown,  who  had  been  a  practical 
gardener,  was  extensively  employed  in  remodelling  country  resi- 
dences according  to  this  new  taste,  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  increase  the  number  of  species  employed  in  plantations;  and 
hence  we  have  the  collections  at  Croome,  at  Syon,  and  at  Clare- 
mont.  The  writings  of  Miller,  Bradley,  Switzer,  and  Linnaeus, 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  botanical  knowledge  among  the 
educated  dasses  about  the  middle  of  the  century  or  before,  must 
have  enlightened  practical  men  to  a  d^ree  for  exceeding  that 
which  had  ever  previously  existed. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  gardening  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  as  for  as  it  respects 
foreign  trees,  we  shall  begin  by  giving  a  summary  notice^  by 
CoUinson,  of  the  chief  encouragers  of  gardening  and  planting  of 
his*time.  Peter  CoUinson  was  born  in  London,  in  1698  :  he  was 
a  quaker,  and  a  linendraper.     He  had  a  country  house  and 

farden,  first  at  Peckham  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Mill 
lill,  near  Hendon  in  Middlesex.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  latter  place,  Ridgeway  House,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  i  749.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  animated  nature  in  every 
form])  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  in  the  Linrutan  Correspondence^  be  declares  that  every 
living  thing  called  forth  his  aiFections.  In  a  note  written  in 
1768,  in  one  of  his  copies  of  Miller's  Dictionmy^  which  wvs 
purchased  from  one  of  his  lineal  descendants  in  January  1885, 
by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  and  which,  through  the  kindness  of  that 
gentleman,  we  have  just  seen,  he  declares,  at  the  age  of  68,  that 
the  plants  in  his  garden  at  Mill  Hill  furnish  his  greatest  source 
of  happiness.  He  died  in  1768.  In  the  year  1764,  he  made 
notes  on  some  blank  leaves  in  a  copy  of  Miller's  Dictionary^  and 
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again  in  1768,  in  another  copy  of  that  work;  and  the  following 
extract  from  those  made  in  1 764  is  abridged  from  a  communication 
by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq  ,  to  the  Linntean  TramacHarv^  vOk  x* :  ^^ 
**  The  gardeners  about  London  in  1712,"  he  says,  "were 
reroanrkatJe  for  fine  cut  greens,  and  otipt  yews  in  the  diape?  of 
biitls,  dogS)'  men,  ships,  &c.  Mr.  Pajrkioson,  in  Lambeth,  wa9 
m«ofa 'noticed  for  these  things,  and  hie  hud  besides  a  few  myrtles, 
oldandersi  aad  evergreens.  At  that  time^  Mr.  Rench,  who 
lived  behind  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  at  Parson's  Green,  was 
ikmoas^  for  tulip  trees :  lie  began  the  collecting  of  evergreens, 
arbotuses,  phillyreas,  &c* ;  and  from  him  came  the  gold  and 
silver  iMdgebog  holly.  He  gave  rewards  for  accidental  varieties 
of  the  Qoimnon  holly,  and  thus  obtained  the  saw-leaved  variety, 
and  a  variegated  holly  which  bears  his  name«  He  and  Parkin** 
sen  died  about  1724*.  Brompton  Park  and  Hunt's  at  Putney 
were  fine  nurseries.  In  1764,  Chelsea  Garden  excelled  all  the 
others  in  Europe  for  variety  of  plants.  In  1759,  there  were,  in 
die  American  grove  at  Goodwood,  two  fine  great  magnolias 
[M.  grandiflora],  about  20  ft  high,  that  flowered  annually*" 
CoUinson  adds,  that  his  tree  of  this  species  flowered  in  1 760,  which 
he  had  raised  from  seed  20  years  before.  ^^  Lord  Petre,  be  con- 
tuiues,  '*  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
removed,  in  the  spring  of  1 7S4,  twenty^four  full-grown  elms  about 
60  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter :  all  grew  finely,  and  now 
(1764)  are  not  known  from  the  old  trees  they  were  planted  to 
match."  In  1738,  he  planted  an  avenue  of  elms  15  or  20  years 
old,  cedars  20  years  old,  and  larches  1 1  years  old.  John  Clarke,  a 
butcher  at  Barnes,  was  famous  for  raising  cedars  from  seed,  from 
tbe  great  tree  at  Hendon  Place ;  atid  also  for  raising  plants  of 
the  small  magnolia  [M.  glaiica].  Clarke  sold  a  thousand  cedars 
fai  1761,  five  years  old,  for  79/.  65.,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
which  were  all  planted  at  Goodwood,  and  did  weU.  The  cedars 
at  Whitton  were  all  raised  from  seed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in 
1725.  In  1762,  roost  of  the  duke's  rare  trees  and  shrubs  were 
removed  to  Kew,  then  belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Bute.  Mr.  Vernon,  a  Turkey 
merchant  at  Aleppo,  brought  the  weeping  willow  from  the  river 
Euphrates  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham  Park,  where  CoUinson 
saw  it  growing  in  1748.  This  was  the  original  of  all  the  weep- 
ing  willows  in  our  gardens.  [,In  the  HortUs  Kewensis^  the 
weepii^  willow  is  stated  to  have  been  cultivated  at  Hampton 
Court  in  1692. j  In  1761,  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  South  Lodge,  in 
Enfield  Chase,  invited  Mr.  CoUinson  to  dine  with  him,  aad 
to  see  the  Comns  florida  in  flower.  In  1 746,  Mr.  CoUinson 
veoeived  the  first  double  Spanish  broom  from  Mr.  Brewer  of 
Nuremberg.  In  1756,  the  famous  tuUp  tree  in  Lord  Peter- 
borough's garden  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  died.     It 
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was  about  70  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  100  years  old,  being  the  first 
tree  of  the  kind  that  was  raised  in  England.  '*  It  had,  for  many 
years,  the  visitation  of  the  curious,  to  see  its  flowers,  and  admire 
its  beauty.  It  was  as  sti'aight  as  an  arrow,  and  died  of  age,  by 
a  gentle  decay."  {Abridgedjrom  Mr.  CollinsorCs  paper ^  as  quoted 
ly  Mr.  Lambert^  in  the  Ldnnean  Transactions^  vol.  x.  p.  282.) 

On  a  blank  leaf  of  another  copy  of  Miller's  Dictionary^  Col- 
linson  adds  the  following  names  of  proprietors  of  gardens  to  the 
above  list:  — Reynardson,  at  Hillingdou,  near  Uxbridge,  whose 
fine  collection,  he  says,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Robert  Walpole; 
Mr.  Parker,  near  Croydon ;  Dr.  Lumley  Lloyd,  at  Cheam  in 
Surrey,  *^  who  gave  his  bouse  and  great  collection  of  plants  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford ;"  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  of  Buttshead, 
near  Plymouth,  who  had  a  great  collection  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs ;  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  at  Ribstone  in  Yorkshire,  who 
was  a  great  collector  and  naturaliser  of  exotic  trees ;  Mr.  Charles 
Dubois,  at  Mitcham,  remarkable  for  his  collection  both  of  house 
and  of  hardy  plants ;  and  Mr.  Blackburne,  at  Orford,  near 
Warrington  in  Lancashire  [a  catalogue  of  whose  garden  was 
published  in  177.9],  who  had  a  great  collection,  particularly  of 
stove  plants,  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Collinson 
a]so  mentions,  in  one  of  the  memoranda  in  this  volume,  that 
Tradescant  junior  was  the  first  who  propagated  American  plants 
for  sale  in  England. 

In  Collinson's  garden  at  Mill  Hill,  the  Periploca  grae'^ca,  and 
numerous  other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  at  the 
^id  of  this  section,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England.  It 
was  kept  up  some  years  after  Peter  Collinson's  death,  by  his 
son,  Michael  Collinson.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  ^f 
Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  About  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  purchased  by  the  protestant  dissenters,  for 
a  foundation  grammar  school :  the  house  was  turned  into 
lodging^rooms  for  the  boys,  and  Collinson's  stable  fitted  up  as 
a  chapel.     A  new  house  has  since  been  built. 

On  examining  the  gi'ounds  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridge- 
way  House,  in  January,  1835,  several  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
in  the  time  of  Collinson  Were  found  to  be  still  remaining.  A 
platanus  40  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 

Srround ;  a  deciduous  cypress  4*8  ft.  high,  and  1^  fl.  in  diameter; 
bur  pinasters,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  of  which  was  3  ft.;  two  of 
Pinus  Cembra  with  trunks  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to 
60  ft.  high,  which  must  be  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  tulip  tree  30  ft.  high,  diameter  9  in. ;  and  two  cedars  with 
dear  trunks  between  30  and  40  ft.  high,  and  diameters  of  nearly 
4  ft,  the  branches  of  which  cover  a  space  of  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
Near  the  spot  where  Collinson's  house  stood  (for  it  is  now  pulled 
down)  there  is  a  cedar  60  ft.  high,  witli  its  lowest  branches  re^ 
dining  on  the  ground,  and  covering  a  space  of  70  ft.  in  diameter. 
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N^ar  ]l  are  a  very  old  laburnum,  and  a  sweet  chestnut}  with  a 
trunk,  nearly  5  Ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  branches  extending  SO  ft. 
on  each  side.  There  are  a  Quercus  /'lex  covering  a  space  of  3$  ft. 
in  diameter  with  its  branches ;  and  a  weeping  willow  50  ft.  high  ; 
there  are  a  Chinese  arbor  vit89  25  ft.  high ;  two  red  cedars  from 
SO  to  M  ft.  high ;  an  upright  cypress  40  ft.  high,  which  the  pre- 
sent gardener  says  was  planted  by  Linnaeus,  but  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  as  Linnaeus  left  England  in  1 737  ;  a  hemlock  spruce 
with  two  trunks,  each  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  ft.  high,  with 
branches  extending  about  SO  ft. ;  two  Portugal  laurels,  each 
covering  a  space  40  ft.  in  diameter ;  an  arbutus  1^  ft.  in  diame« 
ter,  with  branches  extending  20  ft ;  a  very  handsome  variegated 
holly  covering  a  space  1 8  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  handsome  box  tree 
15  it.  high ;  and  a  cone  of  laurustinus  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base;  besides  several  other  trees  and  shrubs  evidently  as  old  as 
the  time  of  CoUinson.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  school,  that  all  these  fine  specimens  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  the  name  of  CoUinson  respected  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  large  cedar  referred  to,  at  Hendon,  was  blown  down,  at 
a  mature  age,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1 779.  Its  height  was  70  ft., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  100  ft* 
The  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  no  less  than 
16ft.;  at  12ft.,  it  was  20ft.  in  circumference;  and  the  limbs 
varied  in  girt,  from  6  ft.  to  12ft.  The  gardener,  two  years 
before  it  was  blown  down,  made  50/.  of  the  cones.  (fysonSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  S95.) 

Peterborough  House,  mentioned  by  CoUinson,  is  described  by 
Bowack,  in  his  account  of  Fulham,  in  1706,  as  having  28  acres 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  in  which  was  a  tulip  tree  76  ft.  in 
height,  and  5  ft.  9  in.  in  girt.  Swift,  in  one  of  his  Letters^ 
speaks  of  Lord  Peterborough's  garden  as  one  of  the  finest  that 
he  had  seen  about  London.  The  villa  is  now  (1835)  the  pro* 
perty  of  T.  Sampayo,  Esq.,  and  is  no  way  remarkable  for  its 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Whitton,  a  villa  and  gi*ounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
'le,  near  Hounslow,  began  to  be  planted  when  the  duke  was 
irl  of  Islay,  about  the  year  1720.  CoUinson  informs  us  that 
all  the  cedars  at  that  place  were  raised  from  seed  in  the  year 
1722.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Anbna  (Asimifia)  triloba 
flowered  at  Whitton  every  year;  and  Weston  informs  us  that 
the  duke's  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  citrons,  grown  on  an 
open  wall,  and  only  sheltered  by  glass  during  winter,  were  the 
finest  in  England.  {Tracts^  Sfc»i  p.  201.)  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyle  was  grandson  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale ;  he  was 
born  at  Ham  House  near  Richmond  in  1682,  and  died  in 
London  in  1761,  aged  79,  leaving  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate  in  England  to  Mrs.  Eiieabeth  Anne  Williams.     A  gopy  of 
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his  will  is  given  in  the  GentlemarCs  Magtzzine,  vol.  xxxL  p.  206., 
in  which  the  duke  gives  one  year's  wages  to  each  of  his  servants 
in  London,  and  to  Daniel  Craft,  his  gardener  at  Whitton,  and 
to  his  housekeeper  there,  except,  says  His  Grace,  **  my  cook, 
whose  wages  are  too  high."  The  duke,  who  succeeded  to  that 
title  in  1742,  collected  all  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  which,  at 
that  time,  were  to  be  procured  either  at  home  or  abroad :  many 
of  the  former  still  remain  at  Whitton,  but  all  those  removable 
were  sent  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales's  garden  at  Kew, 
in  1762,  after  the  duke's  death,  his  paternal  property  and  duke- 
dom going  to  a  distant  relative.  The  grounds  were  sold  and 
divided,  and  now  form  three  distinct  villas,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  specimens  of  cedars,  Weymouth  pines,  silver  firs, 
deciduous  cypresses,  walnuts,  hickories,  and  American  oaks. 

In  February,  18S5,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Gost- 
ling,  the  present  proprietors  of  Whitton  Place,  and  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Castle,  of  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  and  of 
Mr.  West,  gardener  at  Whitton,  a  number  of  the  trees  were 
measured  for  us.  Among  these  are,  a  Lombardy  poplar  115  ft. 
high,  and  19  ft.  8  in.  in  girt  at  2  ft  from  the  ground;  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  71  ft.  high  and  14  ft.  in  girt;  a  silver  fir  95  ft.  high, 
and  10  ft.  6  in.  in  girt;  a  Weymouth  pine  81  ft.  high,  and 
1 1  ft.  8  in.  in  girt ;  a  Quercus  Phellos  (the  willow  oak)  70  ft. 
high ;  and  a  black  hickory  60  ft.  high.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  fine  trees,  larches,  firs,  pines,  oaks,  robinias,  gleditschias, 
&:c.,  on  this  and  other  portions  of  the  estate,  of  which  notices  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  xi. 

The  seat  of  the  Lord  Petre  so  highly  eulogised  by  Collinson 
was  at  Thorndon  Hall  in  Essex ;  and  that  place  still  contains 
some  fine  old  exotic  trees.  Speaking  of  Robert  Lord  Petre, 
Collinson,  in  a  letter  to  Linnaeus,  dated  Jan.  18.  1743,  observes 
that  ^^  the  death  of  the  worthiest  of  men,  the  late  Lord  Petre, 
has  been  the  greatest  loss  that  botany  or  gardening  ever  felt  in 
this  island.  He  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  procure  seeds 
and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  then  was  as  ambitious 
to  preserve  them."  After  speaking  of  his  stoves  as  such  '*  as 
the  world  never  saw,  and  may  never  see  again,"  and  giving  the 
dimensions  of  the  more  remarkable  plants  grown  in  them,  he 
says,  "  the  collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens  in  his 
nurseries  at  his  death,  I  had  told  over ;  and  they  amounted  to 
219,925,  mostly  exotic.  As  this  young  nobleman  was  the 
greatest  man  in  our  taste  that  this  age  produced,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  genius;  but  his  skill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  architecture,  statuary,  planning,  and  designing, 
planting,  and  embellishing  his  large  park  and  gardens,  exceeos 
my  talent  to  set  forth."     {SmitKs  Linnaan  Carrespondencef  vol.  i. 
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p.  11.)  Robert  James,  eighth  Lord  Petre,  died  in  1'742,  at  the 
age  of  29  years.  Linnseus  has  named  a  genus  of  plants  P^tre^, 
in  commemoration  of  this  nobleman. 

Goodwoody  near  the  coast  of  Sussex,  enjoys  a  mild  climate; 
but  the  soil,  which  is  thin  and  on  chalk,  is  not  favourable  to  the 

growth  of  trees.  The  park  contains  a  great  number  of  cedars ; 
ut  there  are  not  many  other  foreign  trees^  except  ilices,  cork 
trees,  acacias,  some  acers,  and  oaks.  The  magnolias  mentioned 
by  Collinson,  in  his  notes  of  1764,  no  longer  exist;  in  Col- 
linson's  notes  of  ]  768,  he  states  that  all  the  moveable  articles 
were  sold  at  the  duke's  death.  Miller  mentions  that  a  great  many 
trees  of  the  true  service  were  planted  at  Goodwood ;  but  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1831,  we  sought  in  vain  in  the  woods  for  a 
single  specimen.  * 

Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  resided  at  an  ancient  house,  called 
the  Cedar  House,  from  the  celebrated  cedar  which  grew  in 
the  garden.  This  cedar  was  planted  by  Reynardson,  who  re- 
sided at  Hillingdon  from  1678,  till  his  death  in  1721.  This 
tree  was  probably  one  of  the  first  that  were  planted  in  England. 
Lightfoot  measured  it  in  1779;  it  was  then  53  ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  measured  from 
east  to  west  96  ft.,  and  from  north  to  south  89  ft.  The  girt, 
close  to  the  ground,  was  13  ft.  6  in. ;  at  7  ft.,  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  at 
12  ft,  14  ft.  8  in.  It  was  cut  down  in  1789,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  branches  being  broken  off  by  a  high  wind.  It  pro- 
duced 460  ft.  of  timber,  6|  loads  of  stack  wood,  and  125  faggots. 
It  was  sold  to  a  carpenter  for  10/.,  and  he  retailed  it  for  22/.  175. 
{Lysons).  Reynardson  made  a  curious  will,  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  vicar  of  Hillingdon  for  ever,  to  build  a  room 
to  hold  his  library  and  museum.  He  ordered  all  his  plants 
to  be  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  present  vicar  of  Hillingdon 
is  Dr.  Hodgson,  the  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  to 
whom  we  have  written  twice,  to  learn  in  what  state  this  library 
and  museum  now  are,  but  without  receiving  any  answer. 

Cashiobury,  near  Watford  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of 
Arthur  Capel  Earl  of  Essex  (the  Earl  of  Essex  who  patronised 
Gerard,  and  had  a  seat  at  Barn  Elms,  was  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  Robert  Devereux),  was  noted  for  its  trees  in  the 
time  of  Evelyn;  Cooke,  His  Lordship's  gardener,  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  forest  trees,  published  in  1676,  and  after- 
wards a  partner  in  the  Brompton  Nursery.  Evelyn,  in  his  Dimy^ 
mentions  Cooke  as  being  a  skilful  artist  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  gardening,  not  ignorant  in  mathematics,  and  having  some  pre- 
tensions to  astrology.  At  Cashiobury  there  is  now  (1835)  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Qu^rcus  tinct6ria  in  the  country. 
There  are  also  many  fine  magnolias,  Pinus  C^mbra,  tulip  trees, 
cypresses,  cedars,  and  other  species. 
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The  limited  variety  of  evergreens  which  existed  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  according  to 
Collinson,  is  confirmed  by  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
Millev^s  Dictionafy^  published  in  1724,  in  which  It  Is  stfited  that 
the  catalogue  of  evergreens  kept  by  tinrserymen  ibr  sale  contahied 
only  twelve  sorts ;  viz.,  aiaternus,  arbutus,  bay,  box,  hoWy,  juni- 
per, laurel,  laurustinus,  philljrrea,  pyracantha,  Italian  green 
privet,  and  yew.  In  the  eighth  and  last  edition  which  Miller 
published  of  his  Dictionary y  dated  March  1.  1768,  the  number 
of  plants  then  cultivated  in  England  is  said  to  be  more  than 
dofible  those  that  were  known  in  1751.  It  appears  difficult  to 
reconcile  CoUinson's  and  Miller's  relation  with  the  aitiple  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  published  in  17S0,  in  the  nurserymen's  Cata-^ 
loguey  which  we  are  about  to  give  some  account  of:  most  pro- 
bably Collinson  and  Miller  referred  only  to  the  ordinary  gardens 
and  nurseries ;  or  perhaps  the  defective  state  of  the  catalogues  of 
these  was  one  reason  why  the  larger  catalogue  about  to  foe 
noticed  was  produced.  From  Bradley's  New  Improvements  of 
Plnnting  and  Gardenings  published  in  1720,  the  former  appears 
to  be  the  case ;  for,  after  treating  of  the  common  shrubs,  he 
speaks  of  American  trees,  which  were  commonly  kept  in  pots^ 
and  housed  during  the  winter ;  so  that  what  are  now  considered 
hardy  plants  were  then  looked  upon  as  inmates  of  the  green- 
house, or  of  the  cold  frame  or  covered  pit.  {Bradley^  New  Im* 
provernentsy  ^-r.,  p.  87.) 

In  the  year  1780,  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  consisting  of  all 
the  principal  nurserymen '  and  florists  about  London,  published 
A  Catalogue  of  TVees  and  Shfixbsy  both  jExotic  and  Domestic, 
which  are  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  (wardens  near  London. 
This  catalogue  is  in  folio,  ornamented  with  an  elaborate  frontis- 
piece, containing  a  vista  in  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style, 
exhibiting  walls,  pillars,  and  arcades  of  clipped  verdure ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  refer  to  engraved  plates. 
As  this  may  be  considered  a  work  of  unquestionable  authority, 
we  shall  quote,  from  the  preface,  a  general  view  there  given  of 
the  principal  encouragers  of  planting  and  gardening  in  England, 
previously  to  and  at  that  time. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, F.R.S.;  and,  after  complimenting  His  Lordship  on  his 
various  merits,  the  Society  say,  **  Your  Lordship's  good  taste  in, 
and  great  encouragement  of,  planting  and  gardening,  are  fully 
displayed  in  those  noble  gardens  at  Wilton,  where  are  a  greater 
number  of  the  trees  here  treated  of,  and  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  than  can  be  found  fn  any  one  garden  in  this  king- 
dom besides."  (p.  iv.) 

Tliere  are  now  (1834-)  a  considerable  number  of  cedars  at 
Wilton  of  a  large  size,  and  some  planes,  limes,  evergreen  oaks» 
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horsechestnuts^  red  cedars,  arbor  vitaes,  laurels,  bays,  &c.,  which 
probably  were  planted  in  or  previously  to  1730.  (See  Index, 
Cedar,  &c.) 

In  the  preface  (after  praising  the  temperature  of  the  British 
climate;  the  Royal  Society,  Charles  IL,  and  William  III.,  and 
also  Malpighius,  Grew,  Ray,  &c.,  are  complimented,  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  gardening.  <<  The  profits 
and  innocent  delights  of  this  art,''  they  say,  *^  have  allured  into  it 
many  learned  and  curious  persons,  nobility  and  gentry ;  *'  and 
these  ^'  have  not  contented  themselves  with  the  narrow  compass 
and  mean  stock  of  our  former  poorly  furnished  gardens,  but 
they  have  industriously  procured,  from  abroad,  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  not  only  from  our  own  plantations  in  America* 
but  those  also  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  nay,  even  Asia  and 
Africa.  Among  these  generous  procurers  of  plants,  &c.,  we 
cannot,**  the  Society  add,  **  forbear  mentioning  the  following 
worthy  persons :  — 

^'  First,  Dr.Compton,  late  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  an  early 
introducer  of  exotic  trees  and  plants,  many  of  which  were  grown 
to  a  considerable  size  in  the  open  air,  in  those  formerly  well- 
stocked  gardens  at  Fulham,  most  of  which  have  been  since 
destroyed,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  curious  persons. 

'^  Much  about  the  same  time  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  began 
to  furnish  his  fine  gardens  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  with  a 
great  variety  of  curious  plants,  which  his  great  correspondence 
abroad  enabled  him  to  procure  from  divers  parts  of  the  world ; 
but,  as  he  kept  them  for  the  most  part  confined  to  pots  and  tubs, 
preserving  them  in  green-houses  in  winter,  never  att^npting  to 
naturalise  them  to  our  climate,  so,  soon  after  bis  death,  that 
valuable  collection  was  dispersed,  as  at  present  to  be  hardly 
known  what  he  was  possessed  of. 

*<  In  the  like  manner,  also,  the  curious  Dr.  Uvedale  of  Enfield 
did,  by  his  great  correspondence  abroad,  collect  a  very  valuable 
parcel  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  he,  with  great  skill  and  core, 
maintained  for  many  years ;  and  some  of  the  valuable  trees  were 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  now  (1730)  remain- 
ing; but  the  bulk  of  his  collection  was  sold  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  soon  after  the  doctor's  death. 

**  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  did  also  collect  a  nume- 
rous quantity  of  rare  plants  into  those  famous  gardens  of  Bad- 
mington,  where  she  preserved  and  maintained  them  with  great 
care  in  wonderful  beauty  for  many  years;  but  this  collection 
also  consisted  chiefly  of  the  most  tender  exotic  plants. 

^^  The  Earl  of  I^mbroke  began  about  the  same  time  to  plant 
those  magnificent  gardens  at  Wilton,  with  all  the  different 
varieties  of  curious  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  as  would  endure  the 
eohjl  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air ;  in  which  His  Lordship  hath 
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SO  well  sacceededy  as  to  have  the  best  collection  of  those  trees, 
which  are  advanced  to  a  considerable  size,  that  can  be  found 
now  growing  in  any  one  garden  in  this  kingdom :  and  it  was 
from  examples  of  this  kind  that  people  were  encoiiraged  to 
make  further  trials  of  what  plants,  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits 
could  be  brought  to  thrive  in  our  climate  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  housing  in  winter ;  and  it  has  been  from,  repeated 
trials  and  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the  many  noble  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers  now  in  England  have  by  degrees  been  natn« 
ralised  to  our  coarse  climate,  to  the  no  small  pleasure  of  aU  the 
delighters  in  the  innocent  divertisements  of  gardening. 

*^  Nor  should  we,  in  mentioning  particular  persons,  forget  the 
many  various  gentlemen  which  at  present  are  carrying  this  spirit 
of  gardening  to  a  considerable  height,  by  introducing  many  new 
kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  trees,  and  fruits,  and  in  making  many 
curious  experiments  concerning  their  culture  and  uses ;  from  all 
whose  observations  and  experiments  we  may  daily  expect  some* 
thing  new  in  the  business  of  gardening  and  vegetation ;  amongst 
which  persons  are,  the  Earl  of  Islay,  Lord  Wilmington,  Sir 
Charles  Wager;  Sir  Harry  Goodrick,  Bart.,  in  Yorkshire;  the 
Reverend  and  Honourable  Lumley  Lloyd,  Esq.,  at  Cheam*  in 
Surrey ;  Henry  Trelawney,  Esq.,  at  Buttshead,  near  Plymouth ; 
Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  Hammersmith ;  George  Dennis,  Esq.,  in 
Cornwall;   Dr.  Beeston,  of  Ipswich;  Mr.  James  Sherard,  of 

Eltham,  in  Kent;  Topham,  of  Windsor;  Mr.  Peter  Col- 

linson,  with  several  others,  too  many  to  be  here  enumerated. 

*^  But  to  none  of  the  before-mentioned  persons  is  England  more 
indebted  for  introducing  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  than  to 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Charles  Dubois,  Esq.,  of  Mitcham, 
who  has  not  only  been  very  industrious  to  procure  plants  from 
abroad,  but  also  as  generous  in  communicating  whatever  his 
garden  would  afford,  as  also  many  useful  observations  relating 
both  to  their  culture  and  uses,  to  all  delighters  in  planting  and 
gardening;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
many  valuable  trees  and  plants  which  enrich  this  catalogue. 

**  And  after  mentioning  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
England  is  thus  indebted  for  introducing  so  many  valuable  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  we  cannot  in  justice  omit  to  mention 
the  establishing  of  the  public  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  by 
the  worshipful  company  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  not  only 
for  medical  instruction,  but  also  for  introducing  still  a  greater 
variety  of  trees  and  plants.''  Afterwards,  when  speaking  of 
botanic  gardens,  it  is  observed  by  the  Society,  that  there  is  only 
one  in  England  which  deserves  the  name,  and  that  is,  *^  that  of 
Chelsea,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  worshipful  company 
of  Apothecaries."  (p.  viii.)  The  reader  is  next  taught  what  he  is 
to  expect;  viz.,  ^^  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  several  sorts  of  trees 
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and  shiubs,  wbich  will  endure  to  be  planted  in  the  open  air  in 
Eoglandy  wbich  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  nurseries  near 
London,"  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  with  short  de- 
scriptions. The  preface  is  signed  by  the  twenty  ^*  gardeners  and 
nurseryflaen"  composing  the  Society;  among  which  are  Fairchild 
oF  Hoxton,  Furber  of  Kensington,  Miller  of  the  Physic  Garden, 
Cbekea,  Gray  of  Fulham,  and  F.  and  S.  Hunt  of  Putney. 

Some  of  the  patrons  of  gardening  in  the  above  enunnAration 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  of  the  othe^  we  know  but 
little*  Speneer  Compton,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1714>,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Wilmington,  was  a  near  relative 
of  Bishop  Compton.  He  died  in  1743.  Lewis  Kennedy,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  was  gardener  to 
him  in  1789.  Sir  Charles  Wager  had  a  residence  at  Parson's 
Green,  where  he  introduced  the  scarlet  maple  (which  was  then 
called  Wager's  maple)  in  1725.  A  Magn6h'a  grandifi6ra 
flowered  in  his  garden  in  1737.  He  died  in  1743.  Collinson 
saye  that  a  tulip  tree,  which  had  been  raised  from  a  seed  which 
he  gave  Sir  Charles  Wager,  flowered  for  the  first  time  when  it 
was  thirty  years  old,  in  1756;  and  Lysons  mentions  a  cedar  of 
remarkable  growth,  which  grew  near  the  house,  in  Sir  Charles's 
garden.  {Environs^  4*^.,  ii.  829.)  The  grounds  at  Mitcham,  which 
belooged  to  Mr.  Dubois,  are  now  (Jan.  1835)  the  property  of 
Mr.  Blake,  an  auctioneer  at  Croydon.  Dubois's  house  has  been 
long  since  pulled  down;  but  another  has  been  built,  which  is 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Beckford.  In  the  grounds  a  number  of  the  trees 
planted  by  Mr.  Dubois  still  remain.  Among  these  are  a  very 
large  weeping  willow ;  a  netde  tree,  with  branches  covering  a 
space  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  8  in.  in  circum- 
ference. The  extremities  of  the  branches  hang  down  nearly  to 
jkbe  ground;  and  on  Jan.  10.  1835,  when  we  had  the  tree  ex- 
amined, the  spray  was  still  covered  with  dark  purple  berries, 
rather  larger  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  There  is 
a  pinaster,  with  a  clear  trunk  about  40  ft.  high  ;  the  girt,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  9  ft. ;  and  the  total  height  60  ft.  The 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep.  There 
is  a  very  old,  large,  and  handsome  mulberry  tree,  thet)ranches 
of  which  cover  a  space  of  60  fL  in  diameter ;  it  bears  abundantly 
every  year.  Besides  these,  there  are  very  large  and  old  Scotcn 
pines;  a  large  old  stone  pine;  large  Prunus  Mahdleb;  a  fine 
Pt^lea  trifoliata ;  a  stag's  horn  sumach,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  girt; 
an  old  Bign6nia  radkans ;  a  large  arbutus,  and  some  other  fine 
specimens.    Dubois  died  in  1 740,  aged  83  years. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  list  of  the  above-mentioned 
catdogue  of  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  with  the  modern  names, 
as  given  in  our  Horius  Britanmcusy  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  them  :  — 
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1.  'Ranunaddcea.  Clematis  Vit&lba,  V.  simple-leaved,  ?  cir- 
rh6$a,  ?  florida;  Vitic^ila,  blue;  Y.,  blue»  double;  V.|  purple; 
Viorna. 

2.  Magnoliijcee^.  Liriod^ndroa  Tulipifera,  also  <Hbe  laurel 
leav'd  tulip  tree." 

3.  Berberidese.  Btrberis  vulgaris,  v.  white-fruited,  y.  seedless* 
fruited,  canaddnsis^ 

4.  Cistinea.  Clstus  ladaniferus  albiflorus,  1.  maculatus, 
?  latifolius,  ?  c^rius,  ?  incanus,  sp. 

5.  Malvdcea.  Lavatera  CKlbia,  triloba^  ^^  Althaea,  frute&oens 
Brjroniae  folio.  C.B.P.  816."  Hibiscus  syriacus,  red-Aoweredi 
s.>  purple-flowered;  s«,  white-flowered;  s.,  striped-flowered;  s., 
striped-leaved. 

6.  Tilidcecs.  211ia  europse^aj  e.,  variegated-)eaved;  platy* 
ph^Ua,  parvifolia,  pub^scens. 

7.  Ht/pericineice.     i/yp^ricum  bircinum,  ?  canariense* 

8.  Axerinea.  Acet  Pseudo-PI(itanus ;  Pseikio-JPl.  variegar 
ted-leaved  ;  camp^stre,  jcrfatanbides  ;  p^L  yariegatedrleaved  • 
rubrum  (^^  the  Virginian  powering  maple," &c.);  and  another  sort 
of  ^^  the  Virginian  flowering  maple."  ^<?^/i£toyraxini£c»liuni. 

9.  Hippocastdnea.  JE  sculus  Hippocastanum  ;  H.,  with 
leaves  variegated  with  yellow ;  H.,  with  leaves  variegat^  wkh 
white ;  Pkvia  rtibra. 

10.  yites.  VitAs  vulpina,  ?  Xabrdsca  (^^  the  wild  Virginian 
grape ") ;  and  these  varieties  of  vinifera,  ^^  the  parsley-leav'd 
vine,"  "  tlie  blotch'd-leav'd  vine,"  and  "  the  strip'd-leav'd  vine." 
Ampelopsis  bipinnata  and  ^ederAcea. 

1 1.  ^goph^Uea*     Melianthus  major  and  minor. 

12.  Xanthojc^lea,    Pt^lea  trifoliata,  Cneorum  tric6ccum. 

18.  Kiddcece,  J?uta  grav^olens,  ?  angustifdlia;  ?  an.y  var. 
"  the  [silver]  strip'd  narrow- leav'd ;"  chalepensis. 

14.  llicineis,  /^lex  ^quift^lium,  SS  varieties  of,  whose  cha- 
racteristics are  given ;  vomitc^ria,  ^'  South  Sea  thea  tree;"  sp. 
C'  Aqulfolium  ;  Carolinianura,  angustifolium,  spiois  raris  brevi»- 
simis."     Carolina  hoHy,  with  smooth  leaves* 

15.  Staphyledcea.     Staphyl^  pinnkta  and  tri{51ia. 

16.  Celastrinece^     £u6nymus  europae^us  and  lattfblius* 

17.  RJiamnea.  i^h&mnus  ^latdrnus;  A,^  blotchedpleaved ; 
Clusit;  C,  gold-edged-leaved ;  C,  silver-edged-leaved;.  Frin- 
gula,  catharticus,  ?  infectorius,  sp.  ('^  Rhamnus;  spinis  oblongi% 
cortice  albo,  Monspeliensium.  J.  B.,  vol.  i.  parsS.Sl."}  Psl* 
liurus  aculeatus. 

18.  Anacardidcea,  Rhixs  C(6tinus,  typhina,  Toxicodendron, 
radicans,  ?  v^rnix,  Coriaria  myrtifolia,  Pist&cia  Jbrebinthus  and 
ofiicinarum. 

19.  Legumimsa.  Gleditschm  iriacanthos,  Robinia  visc6sa,  sp. 
('^  Acacia,  Caroliniana,  aquatica,  Abruse  folio,  spinis  rariortbus. 
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Water  acacia.'')  Pseud-^c^cia  with  rough  pods,  Psei^d-^cicia 
with  smooth  pods.  Am6rpha,  ?  frutic&sa ;  Cblutea  arbor^scens, 
Sutherllndta  frat^cens ;  C^tisus  ^coparius,  sp.  (?  sessilif61ias 
?  ntgricans),  alpinus,  ?  alpinus  var.,  jLabiirnum,  &lbus ;  Dor^c- 
nium  suffiruticbsuniy  Cbronilla  E'merus,  E'merus  ?  **  minor,'' 
triex  europse^a  and  n^na.  Genista  ^nglica,  Medicsigo  arb6rea, 
Wist^'a  frut^scens  ;  Cercis  Siliqu^trum,  canadensis,  sp.  {**  Ca- 
rolina pointed-leav'd  Judas  tree :"  this  is  given  as  distinct  frdm 
the  previous  two) ;  S^^rtium  jiinceurn.' 

^.  Asm^datea*  ^m^gdalus  commiipis ;  c,  bitter-kemeled; 
c,  tender-shelled ;  c,  white-flowered  ;  ^meniaca  y.ulgaris,  and 
a  striped-leaved  variety  of  it ;  O^rasus  PfLdus,  P*  the  Cornish 
varieto;  the  Flanders  cluster  cheriy,  the  double-flowered  cherry 
tree,  the  double-flowered  cherry  with  very  large  flowers,  the  black 
cherry  or  mazzard,  the  common  wild  or  honey  cherry,  the  wild 
northern  English  cherry,  the  garden  cherry  with  the  leaf  elegantly 
striped ;  Mahdleby  Lauroe^rasasj  L.  with  the  leaf  variegated 
with  yellow,  L.  with  the  leaf  variegated  with  white;  Persica 
Tulgkris,  dduble-flowered ;  ^m^dalus  nikna  and  pdmila;  Priinusi 
spindisa,  insititia;  i.,  white-fruited ;  and  the  following  varieties  oiy 
we  assume,  dom^stica:  **  the  damson,"  ^^  the  great  violet  dam- 
flon,"  "  the  strip'd  [leaf  J  perdrigon  plumb,"  **  the  strip'd  [leaf] 
muscle  plumb,"  *^  the  cherry  plumb,"  ^^  Christmas  plumb  or 
winter  creke,"  and  a  kind  *^  fiore  pleno." 

21.  Rosdcea.,  /?5sa  canina,  vill6sa,  sp. filled  to  vill^sa,  spi- 
nonssima  and  two  varieties  of  it,  rubiginosa  and  van  flore  pleno, 
Bp^  or  var.  {^^  Rosa,  rubra,  multiplex.  C.  B.  P."),  dnnam6mea, 
<?.  fl^pl. ;  liitea,  lAtea  punfcea,  sulphurea,  turbinsUa,  semper- 
virens,  moschata ;  m.,  doable*flowered,  ^  rose  without  thorns," 
^  the  Virginian  briar,"  ilba  and  varieties  of  it ;  and  these  orna- 
mental varieties  of  other  speciesf,  the  single  damask,  the  double 
damask,  the  York  and  Lancaster,  the  red  Belgick,  the  blush 
Belgick;  the  single  Provence^  the  damask  Provence,  the  red 
Provence,  the  coinmon  Provence,  the  moss  Provence^  the  Dutch 
bundred4eaved  ^,  the  'single  velvet,'  the  double  velvet,  the  rosa 
mondi,  the  marbled^  the  royal  virgin,  ^^the  monthly  rose,"  ^*the 
strip'd  monthly ;"  Fbtentilla  frutic^sa ;  S^rt^B,  ^licif61ia,  opuli- 
fMia,  Aypericif61ia ;  i2iH)us  frutic^sus;  fr.,  white-fruited ;  fr., 
tariegated-lesved ;  cae'sius,  idse'^irs  \  i.,  white-fruited ;  i.,  the  late 
red ;  odoratus,  *^  the  upright  Pennsylvania  bramble,  or  rasp« 
berry,"  **  the  Virginian  black  raspberry." 

22.  'Pomdeea.  P^rus  jtna,  "  the  white  beam  tree  with  long 
leaves  and  small  red  fruit,"  *^  the  red  chess  apple,  or  English 
wild  service  5"  S6rbus  (**  the  pear-shaped  true  service") ;  &,  H  the 
round  late-ripe  service;"  aucuparia,  a.  ^Mollis  ex  luteo  varie- 
gatis,"  torminalis,  JIfiLlus,  ^  the  strip'd  [leaf]  crab  tree,"  ^*  the 
strip'd  [leaf]  apple  tree,"  ^^  the  paradise  apple,"  ^*  the  figg  apple," 
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<*  the  Virginian  crab  tree  with  sweet  flowers/'  communis  **  with 
strip'd  leaves/'  **  the  double-blossom  pear»"  **  the  twice-flowering 
pear;"  Cyd6nia  vulgaris,  the  pear  quince,  apple  quincci  and 
Portugal  quince;  il^^spilus  germ^nica;  g.,  the  great  Dutch  ; 
Cratse  gus  Oxyacantba  ;  O.  fl.  pi. ;  O.,  Glastonbury ;  Q>,  white- 
fruited  ;  Azarolus,  ^^  the  Virginian  azarol  with  red  fruit;"  Pyra- 
c&ntha,  *^  the  Virginian  cockspur,"  *^  the  Virginian  hawthorn 
with  long  sharp  thorns,"  *^  the  yellow-berried  Carolina  haw- 
thorn;" .^jm^^mr&'er  vulgaris,  Phodnia  arbutifdlia,  ?  €k>toDeaster 
vulgaris* 

28.  Grandtea,    JPunica  Granatum,  G.  fl6re  pleno. 

24.  Tamariscinea,     Tamarix  g6llica  and  germ&nica. 

25.  FAiladelpheie.  Philad^lpbus  coronarius;  c,  double- 
flowered  ;  c,  vari^ated-leaved ;  c.  ns^nus  (^'  nunquam  floreos," 
which  never  flowers). 

26.  Passiflore^c.  Passifl6ra  caerulea;  c,  with  yellow  blotch'd 
leaves  ;  ^*the  narrow-leav'd  passion  flower,  with  lesser  and  paler 
coloured  flowers;''  ^*  the  yellow  passion  flower,"  ^*  the  three- 
leav'd  passion  flower." 

27«  Crassuldccie.     5Mum  joopulifolium. 

28.  Grossuldcea.  Rtbes.  Grossularia ;  eight  kinds  of  goose- 
berry, among  which  are  *^  the  yellow-leav'd"  and  ^*  the  strip'd- 
leav'd;"  and  included  in  the  species  rubrum  these  varieties^ 
common  red  currant,  champagne,  large  red,  white,  large  white, 
**  the  strip'd-leav'd  white,"  "  the  yeflow-strip'd-leav'd  currant, 
tree,"  *'  the  silver-strip'd  currant  tree;"  alpinum;  a«,  with  leaf 
variegated  with  yellow ;  nigrum ;  n.,  variegated-leaved ;  *^  Ribes, 
Americana,  fructu  nigro ; "  ^^  small  wild  currant." 

29.  Aralidcea.     ArMia  spinosa. 

80.  Caprifolidcea.  Kinds  of  honeysuckle  named  as  follows : — 
the  Italian,  yellow  Italian,  early  or  French  white,  late  red, 
Dutch,  English  long-blowing,  oak-leaved,  English  white,  Rus- 
sian, evergreen,  common  with  striped  leaves,  striped  honeysuckle 
with  hairy  indented  leaves.  Lonicera  Xyl6steum,  alpigena,  and 
csriilea;  Symphoria  glomerata.  J^ibiirnum  Lantana;  X«.,  varie- 
gated-leaved; laevig^tum,  O'pulus,  O.  ;6sea,  O.  folio  variegato, 
Tinus;  T.,  hirta;  T.,  •*  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis;"  T.,  "  small- 
leav'd ; "  lucidum,  1.  "  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis."  JETedera  JET^lix; 
if.,  **  yellow-leav'd ; "  ii,  "  silver-strip'd ; "  H.,  "  the  yellow- 
strip'd."  5ambucus  nigra;  n.,  greenish-berried;  n.,  white- 
berried;  n.,  leaf  variegated  with  yellow;  n.,  "  parsley-leav'd;" 
racem6sa. 

81.  Cdmea*  Cornus  m4s  sanguinea;  s.,  striped-leaved ;  ^^  the 
Virginian." 

82.  Comp6sit(E.     .Baccbaris  ^limif&lia. 

38.  Wacciniea.     ^accinium  uligin6sum  and  Mvrtillus. 
84.  'Ejricdcecs.    Arbutus  IT^nedo;  C7.,  double-flowered;  ^^  tlie 
strawberry  tree  with  oblong  flowers  and  egg-shaped  fruit." 
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35.  Sfyracine€e,     Hal^sm  tetraptera. 

36.  lEAendcea.  Z>iosp^ros  virgini^na  and  2x>tus.  Perhaps 
the  '^  Celtis  fractu  luteo  ampliori "  is  a  variety  of  Z).  virgini^na. 

37.  Oledcea.  i^axinus  exc6Isior ;  e.,  leaf  striped  with  yellow; 
?  carolinicLna,  sp.  (^*  the  New  England  ash  ") ;  (Xrnus  europae^n 
and  rotundif&lia.  Zrigiistrum  vulg^e ;  v.,  leaf  yellow- variegated ; 
v.,  ieafsilver-variegated.  Syringa  vnlg&ris,  these  varieties  of  it, 
blue-flowered)  purple-flowered,  white-flowered,  yellow  blotched- 
leaved,  white  blotched-leaved ;  p^rsica ;  p.,  cut-leaved.  O^lea 
europe^'a,  e.  iuxifolia.  JPhill^ea  latifolia ;  1.,  leaf  yellow-varie- 
gated ;  /igustrif^lia,  angustifolia ;  a.,  rosmarinifolia ;  olesefolia. 

38.  Jasminea,  «7asminuin  officinale ;  o.,  leaf  yellow-variegated ; 
o.,  leaf  white-variegated ;  friiticans,  humile. 

39.  Bignonikcead.  Ticoma  radicans,  r.  minor ;  Bignonia  ca- 
preolslta,  Caidlpa  ^/ringafbWsu 

40.  Soldnea.  &>lanum  Dulcamara ;  D.,  white-flowered ;  D., 
leaf  white- variegated. 

41.  Labidta.  Phl6mis  fruticosa,  ?  lanata ;  ^Rosmarinus  offici- 
nalis ;  o.,  silver-striped-leaved ;  o.,  yellow-striped-leaved ;  o., 
latif^ns;  sp.  (^*  Rosmarinus;  Almeriensis,  flore  majore,  spicato, 
purpurascente.  Tourn.  195.  The  large  flowering  rosemary.'') 
Salvia  officinalis ;  o.,  leaf  variegated  with  green  and  white ;  o., 
leaf  red;  o.,  leaf  particoloured  ;  sp.  (^' Salvia;  absinthium  redo- 
lens.  J.  B.  iii.  307.  Wormwood  sage"),  sp.  (**  Salvia;  minor, 
anrita  et  non  aurita''),  and  a  variety  of  the  preceding  ('^  Salvia; 
minor,  foliis  variegatis").  Tei^crium  Pfruticans,  sp.  (^'Teucrium; 
Bceticum,  calice  campanulato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  181.  Spanish  tree 
germander.")  *'  Galeopsis ;  hispanica,  frutescens,  Teucrii  folio* 
Tourn.     The  base-horehound  tree." 

42.  Verbendcea.     Fitex  ^""gnus  cAstus,  A.  Iatif6lius. 

43.  Chenopbdea.     ^triplex  /ftlimus. 

44.  iMurinece,  Ziaiirus  Benzoin^  Sdssq/ras,  nobilis  mas,  and 
ii6bilts  foem* 

45.  T^hymeliBce.  Daphne  Laur^ola;  L.,  yellow-variegated; 
ilfez^r^E/m,  red-flowered;  M,  purple-flowered ;  M.,  white-flowered; 
Jf.,  white-variegated-leaved. 

46.  Yda&gnea.  jEIsedgnus  angustif 61ia ;  /7ipp6phae  ^-ham- 
noldes  mas,  r.  fcem. 

47.  Ef^pAorWacesB.     jBuxus  sempervlrens,  eight  varieties  of. 

48.  Artocirpea.  Ficus  Ciirica,  nine  varieties  of;  a  tenth 
kind  of  Ficus.  Jkf 6rus  nigra,  filba ;  a.,  "  the  small  purplish- 
white  "  fruited ;  "  the  large-leav'd  Virginian  mulberry  with  black 
shoots,"  "  the  Virginian  mulberry  with  long  red  fruit-" 

49.  Vlmdcea,  The  common  elm ;  the  witch  hazel,  or  broad- 
leaved  elm ;  the  small-leaved  elm ;  the  smooth-leaved,  or  witch 
elm;  the  Dutch  elm;  the  small-leaved  striped  elm;  the  striped 
witch  elm;    the  yellow-leaved   elm;   the   striped  Dutch   elm. 
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^^  Tiiere  are  some  other  varieties  of  these  trees,  in  the  nurseries 
]riear  London,  which,  not  having  been  examined,  we  shall  omit 
at  present."     Celtis  occident^lis. 

50.  Jugldnde^e.  cTuglans  regia^  four  varieties  of;  nigra. 
Cdrya,  sp^  (^  Virginian  walnut  with  long  furrow'd  fruit"),  sp. 
(^Hhe  hickery,  or  white  Virginian  wakiut"),  sp.  ^  the  small 
white  Virginian  walnut,  or  hidkery  "). 

51.  Salicitiea^  .  5alix  alba,  pentandra,  sp^^the  long-leav'd 
sweet  [scented  leaf]  willow"),  babyl6nica,  fragilis,  ?amygd&lina 
or  ?  triandra,  vitelllna,  ?  caprea ;  ?  c«,  round-leaved ;  c,  round- 
leaved-variegated.  Populus  can^scens,  iilba^  a.,  variegated- 
leaved  ;  tremula,  nigra. 

52.  BeMdhiea,    jB^tula  dtba^  ^^Inus  glutin^sa  and  ?  oblongata. 

53.  Cupulifera.  Quercus  i^lex,  four  varieties  of;  coccifera, 
^obur ;  R^  leaf  white-variegated ;  .^Iba,  ^^  evergreen  oak  with 
broad  leaves  like  tlie  common  oak,"  *^  the  scarlet  oak,"  ^  the 
Virginian  chestnut-leaV'd  oak,"  ^*  the  Virginian  willow-leav'd 
oaki"  ^^  the  chinquapin  oak,"  ^^  the  Spanish  cut-leavkl  oak ; " 
iSuber,  "  the  hroad-leav'd  cork  tree ; "  S.,  "  the  narrow-li^v'd 
cork  tree."  Carpinus  JS^tulus ;  J?.,  striped-leaved ;  O'stirya  vul- 
garis and  virginica;  Castanea  vesca ;  v.,  leaf  elegantly  variegated ; 
pumila;  i^agus  sylvitica ;  s.,  yellow-variegated-leaved;;  Gorylus 
^vellkna,  and  five  varieties  of  it» 

54.  Vlatdnea,  i)&tanus  orientalis,  occidentalis,  ?  acerifblia ; 
Liquidambar  styraciflua. 

55.  TSUyncete.     Myrica  Gdle^  cerifera,  carolin^nsis. 

5S*  Conifera.  Cedrus  Libani,  Ziirix  europae^a:  e.,  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  cone  white;  Pinus  sylv^stris,  Pinaster,  sp. 
(*^  Pinus;  Americana,  foliis  prselongis,  subinde  ternis,  conis 
plurimis  confertim  nascentibus "),  Pinea,  &'tr6bus,  patiistris; 
^bies  exc^lsa,  Picea,  sp.  or  var.  (^^  Abies;  minor^  pectinatis 
foliis,  Virginians,  conis  parvis  subrotundis.  Pluk.  Aim.  2.  Phyt. 
tab.  ]21.  f.  1.");  sp.  or  van  (^^  Abies;  Picese  foliis,  brevibus; 
conis  minimis^  HaTicL");  nigra;  balsamifera,  sp.  or  var.  (^^  Abies; 
taxi  folio;  fructu  longissimo,  deorsum  inflexo.  Long-con'd 
Cornish  firr");  Schubirt/a  disticha,  Cupr^ssus  sempervirens; 
?  s.,  horizontalis ;  Tb^ja  oc<;identalis,  occidentUis  with  its  leaves 
elegantly  variegated;  7%xus  baccata;  b.,  leaf  variegated;  b., 
*^  the  broad  shining-leavM  yew;"  Jianiperus  communis,  su^cica, 
virginidna,  ?  virginiana  humilis ;  bermudiana,  jSabina;  &,  va- 
riegated-leaved ;  ?  iS»,  "  the  berry-bearing  or  upright  savin." 

The  introducers  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  much  indebted  to  Mark  Catesby, 
an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  who  travelled  in  North  America  from 
1712  to  1726,  when  he  returned  to  England,  made  himself 
master  of  the  art  of  etching,  and  published  his  splendid  work, 
containing  the  natural  history  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
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Bahama  Islands.  All  the  most  interesting  trees  of  America  are 
beautifully  figured  in  these  volumes ;  and  the  appearance  of  such 
figures  for  ^e  first  time,  in  England,  must  have  greatly  con-* 
tributed  to  induce  the  wealthy  to  procure  the  introduction  of 
the  trees  they  represented  into  this  country.  Ryall,  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  Catesby's  Hortus  Americanus  Eurapceus  (which 
was  not  published  till  1767»  nearly  twenty  years  after  Catesby's 
death),  observes,  ^  that  very  little  regard  was  had  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  America  on  our  first  settling  in  that  country ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  any  considerable  step  taken  about  introducing  them 
into  England  till  about  the  year  1720,"  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Catesby's  exertions,  Catesby  lived  many  years  at 
Hoxton ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Ful- 
ham,  where  he  occupied  a  house,  and  had  a  garden  within  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  which  some  trees 
remain  that  were  planted  with  his  own  hand.  (Lysons^  vol.  ii. 
pb  829.)  Catesby  was  bom  in  1679,  and  died  in  1749.  In  a 
notice  of  his  death,  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine^  for  1749 
(xx.  S0.)»  he  is  called  the  <*  truly  honest,  ingenious,  and  modest 
Mr.  Mark  Catesby.'' 

On  a  blank  leaf  of  CoUinson's  copy  of  Catesby's  Nahtral 
History  of  Carolina  (which,  in  January,  1835,  came  into  the 
possession  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.),  is  the  following  curious 
memorandum  in  Mr.  CoUinson's  own  handwriting,  and  signed 
with  his  name,     ^*  The  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Mark  Catesby, 
was  bom  of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.     Some 
of  his  family  being  settled  in  Virginia,  and  having  himself  a  turn 
of  mind  to  natural  history,  he  went  over  there  to  see  his  sister 
and  improve  his  genius.     From  thence  he  travelled  to  Carolina, 
Bahama  Islands,  &c.,  and  painted  all  the  subjects  from  the  life. 
On  his  return,  the  subscription  being  at  an  end,  he  was  at  a 
great  loss  how  to  introduce  this  valuable  work  to  the  world, 
until  he  met  with  a  friend  (Peter  Collinson)  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote his  views.     He  learned  to  engrave,  and  coloured  all  him- 
self yet  it  proved  so  very  expensive,  that  he  was  many  years 
io  accomplishing  the  work,  being  himself  the  principal  operator. 
So  noble  and  so  accurate  a  performance,  begun  and  finished  by 
one  hand,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  :  but  it  afforded  a  subsistence 
to  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  to  his  death ;  and  his 
widow  subsisted  on  the  sale  of  it  for  about  two  years  afterwards, 
then  the  work,  plates.  Sec,  sold  for  400/.,  and  about  200/.  more 
left  by  the  widow,  was  divided  between  the  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.'*     At  thie  bottom  of  the  titlepage  is  written  :  -— 
^  This  edition  of  this  noble  work  is  very  valuable,  as  it  was 
highly  finished  by  the  ingenious  author,  who  in  gratitude  made 
me  this  present  for  the  considerable  sum  of  money  I  lent  him 
without  interest,  to  enable  him  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
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himself  and  family ;  else  of  necessity  it  must  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  booksellers/*     Date  1731. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  was  remarkable  for  his  exertions  in  devisingf 
plans  for  importing  acorns  and  other  nuts  and  seeds  of 
American  trees,  which  through  his  means  were  thus  brought 
over  in  large  quantities.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Collinson, 
and,  like  him,  was  early  in  life  engaged  In  merchandise;  but 
he  afterwards  became  agent  for  West  Florida  in  1764,  and  for 
Dominica  in  1770.  He  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  many  articles  of  natural 
history,  besides  trees  and  shrubs.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Natural  History  of  Corallines^  The  Natural  History  of 
Zoophytes^  &c,  and  established  the  genera  Halesi^r,  Gordon/a, 
Gardenfo;  and  others.  As  a  proof  of  the  amiable  feeling  that 
subsisted  at  that  time  between  English  and  French  naturalists, 
may  be  mentioned,  that,  during  the  war,  Duhamel,  who  was  then 
(1757)  at  the  head  of  the  French  marine  establishment,  promised 
to  Ellis  and  Collinson  to  return  whatever  plants  were  taken  by 
the  French.     John  Ellis  died  in  1776,  aged  66. 

Alexander  Garden,  M.D.,  was  a  Scotch  physician,  settled  at 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  married  in  1755,  and 
died  in  1791,  in  his  52d  year.  He  sent  home  a  number  of 
American  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  JPtelea,  the  fringe 
tree,  several  species  of  Magnolia,  Zamia  integrifblia,  &c.  Lin- 
nffius  intended  the  loblolly  bay,  called  Lasi^nthus  (now  Gor- 
ihnia  Lasi^nthus),  to  be  named  after  Mm,  which  honour  Dr. 
Garden  solicited ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  letter  arrived  too  late  by 
a  month,  Mr.  Ellis  having,  in  the  meantime,  named  it  Gord^n^a. 
Another  genus,  the  Gardenia,  commemorates  the  name  of  this 
ardent  naturalist. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1 730,  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  appear 
to  have  been  planted  in  various  country  seats,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  laid  out  in  the  modern  style.  Among  the  earliest 
of  these  are  included  Stowe,  and  part  of  the  scenery  at  Blenheim. 
At  the  former  are  some  fine  old  cypresses,  cedars,  and  acacias, 
planted  in  Brown's  time ;  and  in  the  latter  were,  till  lately,  the 
oldest  deciduous  cypresses  and  Lombardy  poplars  in  England. 
We  believe  the  very  first  place  in  which  the  Dutch  style  was 
made  to  give  way  to  the  English  manner  was  Corby  Castle,  in 
Cumberland,  which  began  to  display  the  new  taste  so  early  as 
1706  {Warner) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  foreign  trees 
were  planted. 

Pains  Hill  was  planted  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Hamilton, 
sixth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  about  the  same  time  that 
Woburn  Farm  was  laid  out,  viz.  1735.  Mr.  Hamilton  not  only 
indulged  the  public  with  a  sight  of  his  improvements  at  Pains 
Hill ;  but  allowed  strangers  the  use  of  low  chairs,  drawn  by 
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small  horses,  which  were  provided  at  the  inns  at  Cobham,  to  go 
oTer  the  grounds.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hamilton 
retired  to  Bath,  having  sold  his  place  to  Benjamin  Bond  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  who  built  the  present  house,  the  original  one  being 
small.  {Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  ii.  768.)  Among  the  trees 
remaining  at  Pains  Hill  are  some  remarkably  fine  silver  cedars, 
pinasters,  and  other  pines,  American  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  ilices, 
a  tupelo  tree  (N^ssa),  tulip  trees,  acacias,  deciduous  cypress, 
Lombardy  and  other  poplars,  &c.  Here  some  of  the  first 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  introduced  into  England  were 
planted  by  Mr.  Thoburn,  who  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  who  afterwards  became  an  eminent  nurseryman  at  Old 
Brompton.  Bowood  was  laid  out  about  the  same  time  by  the 
first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (then  Earl  of  Shelburne),  who 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Pains  Hill;  and,  like  that 
place,  it  was  planted  with  every  kind  of  foreign  tree  tliat  could 
be  procured  at  the  time.  Many  of  these  trees  still  remain, 
and  have  attained  a  large  size :  the  cedars  and  tulip  trees  are 
remarkably  fine.  Woburn  Farm,  which  began  to  be  improved 
by  Mr.  Southcote  in  1735,  belongs  to  this  class  of  places;  and 
also  Strathfieldsaye :  the  former  contains  one  of  the  largest  liquid- 
ambar  trees  in  England,  a  remarkably  fiue  hemlock  spruce,  very 
large  tulip  trees,  acacias,  hickories,  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses^ 
and  a  magnificent  cut-leaved  alder.  At  Strathfieldsaye  are  the 
largest  hemlock  spruce  in  England,  some  remarkably  fine  scarlet 
oaks,  a  large  tupelo  tree,  and  many  fine  pines  and  firs.  Clare* 
mont,  planted  about  the  same  time  by  Brown,  for  Lord  Clive, 
contains  a  great  many  exotic  trees,  particularly  cedars  of  large 
dimensions.  There  are  very  large  ilices,  cork  trees,  tulip  trees, 
red  cedars,  a  large  hemlock  spruce,  and  many  other  fine  speci- 
mens of  foreign  trees.  Oatlands,  Ashley  Park,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lord  Tankerville's  at  Walton,  were  planted  soon  after 
this  period,  and  contain  many  fine  specimens. 

Upton  House,  near  Stratford  in  Essex,  was  planted  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  about  1762;  and,  though  many  of  the  shrubs  were 
sokl  at  the  doctor's  death  in  1781,  the  grounds  still  contain  many 
large  and  fine  specimens.  Of  these  we  had  the  following  mea- 
sured in  January,  18S5:  Populus  canadensis,  100  ft.  high; 
P.  dilatata,  120  fiu  high;  Qu^rcus  Turneri,  50  ft.  high;  Corylus 
Colurna,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  forming  a  very 
handsome  tree  which  bears  abundantly  every  year ;  Cupr^sus 
sempervirens  horizont^lis,  40  ft.  high,  a  fine  specimen ;  two  very 
large  cedars,  with  trunks  9^  ft.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground ;  a  large  cork  tree ;  Kblreut^n'a  paniculata,  40  ft.  high^ 
perhaps  the  largest  in  England ;  a  large  robinia,  &c.  Collinson 
states  that  the  ^^rbntus  ifndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  this  garden,  in  May,   1766.     He  adds  that  the  plant  was 
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raised  from  seeds  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  by  Dr.  Russell  of 
Aleppo,  in  1 756 ;  and  that  the  original  plant  was  sold  by  auction 
in  August,  1781,  after  the  doctor's  death,  for  5Sl,  lis*  There 
appears  to  be  some  mistake  in  this  relation,  as  Dr.  FothergiU 
did  not  purchase  Upton  till  1762,  and  the  ^'rbutus  ^ndr&chne 
was  cultivated  in  1 724.  Dr.  FothergiU,  however,  may  have 
raised  his  plant  somewhere  else,  and  removed  it  to  Upton ;  and, 
though  it  was  introduced  in  1724,  it  may  not  have  flowered 
before  the  period  mentioned.  CoUinson  was  such  a  careful  ob- 
server, that  this  remark  appears  due  to  his  memory.  Upton 
House  is  now  in  the  possession  of  S.  Gurney,  Esq. 

Purser's  Cross  was  planted  by  John  Ord,  £sq.,  in  1756;  and 
^  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,"  says  Lysons,  ^*  that  this  garden 
should,  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  (such 
have  been  the  effects  of  good  management  and  a  fertile  soil), 
have  produced  trees  which  are  now  the  finest  of  their  respective 
kinds  in  the  kingdom."  The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  trees  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  measured  by 
Lysons  at  three  different  periods,  and  for  us  in  Jan.  1835 :  — 
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The  Sopkdra  jap6nica,  planted  in  1756,  being 

then  about  2  ft.  in  height ;  it  flowered  «for 

the  first  time  in  August,  1807,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  flower  almost  every  year'since 
The  gingko  tree  T  Salisburia),  planted  in  1767 

(about  37  ft.  high  in  1809 ;  and  in  1835 

between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.) 
A  tree,  the  seed  of  which  was  given  to  Mr. 

Ord,  by  the  late  Mr.  Alton,  as  an  Illinois 

nut,  and  which  was  sown  in  1760  (about 

40  feet  high)  ... 

A  black  walnut  tree  (Ji^glans  nigra)  sown 

where  it   now  stands,  in   1757    (about 

64ft.  high) 
A  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  in  1756,  then 

two  years  old  (in  1809  about  55  ft.  high) 
A  willow-leaved  oak  (sown  in  1757) 
The  Jihds  vemix,  or  varnish  sumach 

Purser's  Cross  contains  a  greater  number  of  fine  specimens,  in 
a  very  limited  space,  than  any  garden  we  know  of  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London.  In  October,  1834,  we  found  there  Mag- 
nolf a  trip^tala,  acuminata,  and  other  species,  of  considerable  size^ 
Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera;  Negiindo  JraxinifoUum^  40  fL  high; 
Asimina  triloba,  10  ft.  high,  flowering  every  year ;  another  plant, 
which  died  a  few  years  ago,  having  ripened  fruit  every  year; 
Aildntus  glandul5sa,  SO  ft.  high;  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  SO  ft. 
high ;  Sophbra  japonica,  40  ft.  high,  which  flowers  every  year ; 
Robinf  a  and  Gleditschta,  very  fine  specimens ;  Cratae^'gus,  several 
species,  very  large ;  -F^rus  jS5rbus,  very  fine  specimens ;  Celtis, 
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J&glansy  and  l%pulus>  very  large  trees;  Quercus  of  various 
species,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  Quercus  coccifera  and 
gramiintia,  each  30  ft.  high,  and  considered  among  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  Salisbur/a 
adiantifblia,  nearly  60  ft.  hi^h;  Andromeda  arborea,  18ft.  high; 
and  dedduous  cypresses,  trom  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  Purser's 
Cross  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Ravensworth. 

Syon  was  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  that  were  suppressed. 
It  was  in  Henry  VIIL's  hands  at  his  death;  and  his  funeral 
procession,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in  magnificence  any- 
thing of  the  kind  either  before  or  since,  was  rested  a  night  at 
Syon  on  its  Y&y  to  Windsor.  King  Edward  VI.  granted  Syon 
to  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  built  the  shell  of  the  present 
mansion*  He  had  a  botanic  garden  there,  mentioned  by  Turner 
(who  was  his  physician)  in  his  Herbal.  In  1 604,  we  find  Syon 
House  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  laid  out  9000/.  on  the  house  and  gardens.  The  house 
was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Inigo  Jones, 
in  1659.  The  grounds  at  Syon  are  generally  understood  to 
have  been  laid  out  in  their  present  form  by  Brown,  between  1750 
and  1760.  They  were  planted  with  all  the  foreign  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  that  could  be  procured,  at  that  time,  in  the  London 
nurseries ;  and  the  place  now  contains  many  very  fine  old  speci- 
mens of  cedars,  pines,  planes,  gleditschias,  robinias,  catalpas,  and 
more  especially  of  deciduous  cypress. 

Creorse  William,  sixth  Ekirl  of  Coventry,  succeeded  to  the  titles 
and  to  the  estate  of  Croome  d'Abitot,  in  the  year  1738,  being 
then  17  years  of  age.  He  soon  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
of  Brown,  began  to  improve  the  estate,  at  that  time  ^^  a  mere 
bc^,  and  a  barren  waste"  (Dean*s  Croome  Guide^  1824,  p.  87.), 
and  soon  converted  it  into  fertile  soil,  and  planted  it  with  all  the 
useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  at  that  time  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseries.  The  plants  have  grown  with  astonishing 
vigour,  and  there  is  now  at  Croome  an  extensive  collection  of 
species,  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  country. 

Numerous  gentlemen's  seats,  planted  about  this  time  in  every 
part  of  England,  might  be  cited  as  containing  fine  old  specimens 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  which  took  a  lead  in  this  taste.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
taooedy  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  Busbridge,  near  Go- 
dalmiiig,  in  Surrey,  in  1751,  in  the  possession  of  Philip  Carteret 
Webb»  Esq.,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  Miller;  Mount  Edge- 
combe, Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe;  Mamhead,  now  belonging  to 
W.  Newman,  Esq. ;  Powderham  Castle,  Earl  of  Devon ;  High 
Clere^  Earl  of  Caernarvon ;  and  Chiswick,  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  places  as  much  or  more  worthy  of 
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being  quoted  than  several  of  those  named;  but,  as  we  have 
invited  all  proprietors  and  gardeners  in  the  British  Isles  to  send 
us  accounts  of  their  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  for  this  w<;^rl  ^and 
as  many  of  these  have  done  so,  we  must  refer  in  this  piace  to 
the  paragraph  headed  Statistics^  given  to  each  tree  and  shrub; 
where,  under  each  county,  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  those 
seats  most  remarkable  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the 
dimensions  and  other  particulars  of  the  plants  they  contain. 

Several  botanic  gardens  were  formed  during  this  century^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  the  exchange  of  seeds  aiul 
plants  which  takes  place  universally  among  such  establishments 
increased  the  foreign  productions  of  each  respective  country. 
It  also  became  the  practice,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century, 
for  private  persons  and  public  bodies  to  send  out  botanic^ 
collectors.  Several  of  these  were  sent  out  from  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  others  by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals^  and 
some  by  nurserymen. 

Chelsea  Garden  (already  noticed,  p.  47.)  is  said  by  Collinson 
to  have  been,  in  his  time,  the  richest  in  plants  in  Europe.  It 
was  brought  to  the  highest  degi*ee  of  eminence  during  this 
century  by  Miller.  Its  origin  is  unknown:  the  first  notice 
of  it,  in  the  books  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  is  in  167^9 
when  it  was  proposed  to  wall  it  round;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, in  1676,  the  Society  agreed  to  purchase  the  plants 
growing  in  Mrs.  Cape's  garden  at  Westminster.  They  may 
probably  also  have  had  plants  from  the  garden  mentioned  ia 
Evelyn's  Diary  for  1658  as  *Hhe  medical  garden  at  West- 
minster, well  stored  with  plants,  under  [Edward]  Morgan^ 
a  skilful  botanist"  Piggot  is  the  name  of  the  first  curator  of 
the  Chelsea  Garden,  noticed  in  1676.  Watts,  mentioned  both 
by  Ray  and  Evelyn,  was  an  apothecary  by  profession,  bat 
undertook  the  care  of  the  garden  in  1680,  at  50U  per  annum* 
Miller  was  appointed  to  the  garden  in  1722,  at  the  time  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  when  applied  to  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
the  garden,  granted  it  to  the  Society  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental 
of  5/.  per  annum,  and  on  condition  that  specimens  of  fifty 
new  plants  should  annually  be  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Society,  till  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand,  that 
number,  at  that  time,  being  supposed  likely  to  exhaust  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  whole  world.  Miller  resigned  his 
situation  as  curator,  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1771,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Forsyth,  who  left  it  to  become  royal  gardener 
at  Kensington  in  1784,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fairbaim, 
who  died  in  the  garden  in  1614.  His  situation  is  now  filled 
by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c.,  who  has  greatly 
enriched  the  garden,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  present 
high  character. 
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The  botanic  garden  at  Kew  was  established  in  1760  by  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  A  catalogue  was  published  in 
176L  Dr.  Hill;  and  a  more  scientific  one  by  Mr.  William 
Alton  in  1789,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1810. 
William  Alton  died  in  1793,  aged  62.  He  was  some  time 
assistant  to  Philip  Miller,  at  Chelsea,  and  was  recommended  to 
the  princess  dowager  in  1759.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to 
the  care  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  kitchen-garden  at  Kew. 
The  Alt6n/a  is  named  after  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wm.  Townsend  Aiton,  the  present  royal  gardener  there.  Kew 
is  more  especially  interesting  to  the  planter  of  trees,  from  its 
arboretum  having  been  one  of  the  very  first  that  was  formed  in 
Britaui ;  and,  though  many  of  the  species  are  now  lost,  and  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  and  in  th^  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  there  are  still  existing  there  many  fine  speci- 
mens. Dr.  James  Sherard's  botanical  garden  at  Eltham,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dillenius,  was  established  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century,  but  declined  at  Dr.  Sherard's  death  in 
1737;  and,  in  1795,  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  fine  cedar  of 
Lebanon  close  to  the  house,  and  a  few  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  cedar  measured,  at  the  above  period,  9  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, at  3  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  in  1801  it  had  increased 
in  circumference  6^  inches.  (Li/sons.)  Dr.  James  Sherard  was 
the  brotiier  of  Dr.  William  Sherard,  an  eminent  botanist,  and 
author  of  several  works,  who  was  tiravelling  tutor  for  many  years 
to  several  English  noblemen,  and  afterwards  British  consul  at 
Smyrna,  near  which  he  had  a  fine  country  house  and  garden, 
from  which  he  sent  home  many  seeds  and  plants.  This  brother 
founded  the  botanical  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  gave  to  that 
establishment  his  botanical  library,  and  his  herbarium.  He  was 
the  patron  of  Mark  Catesby  and  of  Dr.  Dillenius. 

Mr.  William  Curtis,  author  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  first 
established  a  small  botanic  garden  at  Bermondsey.  In  1771  he 
formed  one  on  a  more  extensive  scale  at  Lambeth  Marsh.  In 
1789  he  removed  his  plants  to  Brompton,  where  he  died  in 
1799,  aged  53  years.  His  partner,  and  successor,  Mr.  William 
Salisbury,  removed  this  garden  to  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane  Street, 
where  an  arboretum  was  planted,  and  the  grounds  are  now 
(18S5)  occupied  as  a  subscription  garden  and  as  a  nursery. 

A  private  botanic  garden  was  founded  at  Twickenham  about 
1789,  by  William  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some  popular 
vegetable  medicines.  It  contained  every  tree  and  shrub  that 
could  be  procured  at  the  time  in  the  British  nurseries,  and  was 
kept  up  in  the  very  first  style  of  order  and  neatness  till  Mr; 
Swainson's  death  in  1806.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Can- 
ham,  and  is  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Castles,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  plantS)  and  an  excellent  man. 
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Various  other  gardens  might  be  mentioned  as  having  contri- 
buted to  spread  a  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  century;  and  the  names  of  a  number  of  writers 
on  botany  and  gardening  would  also  deserve  commemoration 
here,  were  they  not  already  recorded  in  the  historical  part  of 
our  Ena/clop€edia  of  Gardening.  The  reader  who  thinks  we 
might  have  extended  this  part  of  our  work  will  bear  this  in 
mind ;  and  also  that  it  has  been  our  object,  throughout  this 
Introduction,  to  repeat  nothing  which  we  have  already  laid 
before  the  public.  ... 

The  only  extensive  nursery  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
was,  as  we  have  before  seen  (p.  46.),  that  of  Brompton  Park, 
occupied  by  London  and  Wise*  Those  of  Gray  of  Fulham,  of 
Furber  of  Kensington,  of  Fairchild  of  Hoxton,  Gordon  of  Mile 
End,  and  Hunt  of  Putney,  became  eminent  before  the  middle 
of  the  century ;  apd  those  of  Lee  and  Kennedy,  William  Mai* 
colm,  Russell,  Loddiges,  and  others,  were  large  establishm^its 
before  the  end  of  it. 

Gray  commenced  his  nursery  at  Fulham  early  in  the  18th 
century.  He  received  many  American  trees  end  shrubs  flrom 
collectors  and  resident  amateurs  in  America^  and  enriched  his 
stock  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Compton's  trees.  In  1740,  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  his  plants,  which  it  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Philip  Miller.  In  the  preface  to  Catesby's  Hortus 
JSurapeeus  Americanus^  which  is  dated  1767,  it  is  said^'  that 
*'  Mr.  Gray  at  Fulham  has,  for  many  years,  made  it  'his  busi- 
ness to  raise  and  cultivate  the  plants  of  America,  from  whence 
he  has  annually  fresh  supplies,  in  order  to  furnish  the  curious 
with  what  they  want;"  and  that,  ^'  through  his  industry  and  skilly 
a  greater  variety  of  American  forest  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  seen  in  his  gardens,  than  in  any  other  place  in  England." 
This  nursery  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and 
Osborne,  and  still  retains  its  reputation  for  American '  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  also  contains  some  fine  old  specimens  of  the  trees 
planted  by  Gray.  Among  these  are  Qu^rcus  iSiiber^  CbltxA  oe« 
cidentiilis,  AilAntus  gland  ul6sa,  Zra6rus  Sdssq/ras^  Kcelreuteria 
panicttl^ta,  Z)iosp;^ros  virginiina,  and  various  others.  The  first 
Magn6h'a  grandiflora  which  was  brought  to  England  (as  ge- 
nerally supposed)  was  planted  in  this  nursery,  and  all  the  oki 
trees  of  the  kind  in  the  country  are  said  to  have  been  pn&pa>- 
gated  from  it.  The  tree  died  about  1810;  but  its  truftk,  wbich 
measures  4  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference^  was,  till  very  kstely,  fure- 
served.  The  branches  extended  over  a  surface  $0  ft.  -  in  diameter, 
it  was  as  many  feet  high,  and  in  the  blossoming  season,  which 
lasted  generally  two  or  three  months,  it  perftimed  the-  whole 
neighbourhood.  It  was  surrounded  by  stages  ft'om  the  ground 
to  its  summit,  on  which  were  placed  pots  containing  layers  for 
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propagation.     It  was  the  number  of  these,  and  the  eschaustion 
they  occasioned,  which  killed  the  tree. 

Furber,  mentioned  by  Collinson,  was  a  nurseryman  at  Ken- 
sington, and  one  of  those  gardeners  who  formed  a  society  for 
publishing  a  work  on  gardening,  of  whose-  Catalogue  some 
account  is  given  in  p.  60.  Miller  was  secretary  of  this  society, 
which,  as  it  is  said,  dissolving  through  difference  of  opinion,  the 
papers  became  Miller's,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  his  IHcm 
Honary.  Furber's  grounds  are  now  partly  built  on,  and  the 
remainder  forms  part  of  Messrs.  William  Malcolm  and  Co/s 
Wrsery- 

Thomas  Fairchild  had  a  nursery  and  an  excellent  vineyard. 
For  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  a  scientific  gardener,  and 
distinguished  himsdf  by  a  paper,  in  the  Royal  Societi/s  Transact 
/ic»tf  (vol.xxxiii.  p.  127.),  *^  On  the  different,  and  sometimes 
contrary.  Motion  of  the  Si^  in  Plants."  He  introduced  various, 
new  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  Nortji 
America,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
He  was  author  of  the  City  Gardener.  He  died  in  1729,  and  left 
iiinds  for  a  botanical  sermon,  to  be  delivered  annually  on  Whit^ 
sun  Tuesday,  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  The  legacy  Icfft  by 
Fairchild  produced  a  guinea  a  year,  but  this  sum  being  thought 
insufficient,  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  the  produce  of 
which  has  raised  the  annual  sum  to  three  guineas,  j  These 
sermons  were  preached  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Colin  Milnev 
author  of  the  Botanical  Dictionary^  by  whom  they  were  pub*- 
lished  in  1779.  The  sermon  is  now  preached  annually  by  the 
Rev.  William  Ellis,  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School.  Some  curious 
details  respecting  this  legacy  will  be  found  in  Henry  EUrs^ 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard!  s^  Shoreditch. 

James  Gordon,  nurseryman  at  Mile  End,  London,  who  had 
previously  been  gardener  to  Robert  Lord  Petre,  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  a  letter  from  Ellis  to  Linnaeus,  dated  April  25.  1758:*^- 

^^  If  you  want  a  correspondent  here  that  is  a  curious  gar- 
dener, I  shall  recommend  you  to  Mr.  James  Gordon,  gardener 
at  Mile  End,  London.  This  man  was  bred  under  Lord  Petre 
and  Dr.  Sherard,  and  knows  systematically  all  the  plants  he 
cultivates.  He  has  more  knowledge  in  vegetation  than  all  the 
gardeners  and  writers  on  gardening  in  England  put  together; 
but  he  is  too  modest  to  publish  anydiing.  If  you  send  him  any 
thing  rare,  he  will  make  you  a  proper  return.  We  have  got  a 
rare  double  jessamine  (Gardenia  fl6rida)  from  the  Cape,  that  is 
not  described :  this. man  has  raised  it  from  cuttings,  when  all 
the  other  gardeners  have  failed  in  the  attempt.  I  have  lately 
got  him  a  curious  collection  of  seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  many 
of  which  are  growing,  but  are  quite  new  to  us.  He  has  got  the 
ginkgo  (Salbb&rfa),  which  thrives  well,  and,  when  he  has  in- 
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creased  it^  he  will  dispose  of  it"  (SmitVs  Cor.,  vol.  i.  p.  9S.} 
Gordon  commenced  his  nursery  at  Mile  End  in  175~;  he  dis- 
posed of  it  in  1776,  to  his  sons  James  and  William,  and  died  in 
1780.  In  1781  we  find  this  nursery  in  the  possession  of  James 
Gordon,  Thomas  Dermer,  and  Archibald  Thompson.  James 
Gordon  died  in  1794*,  and  Thomas  Dermer  in  1799,  when  Ar- 
chibald Thompson  came  into  possession  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Thompson  died  in  1832,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by 
his  son  James.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  original  ground  is  now 
(1835)  occupied  as  a  nursery;  but  in  the  part  that  remains 
there  are  some  fine  old  specimens.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  salisburia  in  England,  the  ginkgo  tree  above  alluded  to, 
is  5  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  55  ft. 
high.  There  are  venerable  specimens  of  magnolias,  Zraurus 
Sassci/rasj  the  cork  tree  and  other  oaks,  the  liquidambar  both 
species,  ailantus,  gymnocladus,  and  many  others,  with  some  of 
the  largest  plants  of  green  tea  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Eng- 
land. A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  their  dimensions  taken  in  1831,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard. 
Mag*  for  the  following  year,  vol.  viii.  p.  250. ;  and  subsequent 
measurements  of  several  of  them  taken  in  January,  18S5,  will 
be  found  in  the  same  magazine,  vol.  xi. 

Of  the  Hunts  of  Putney  we  know  little,  except  that  their 
names  appear  among  the  authors  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  grown  in  the  London  nurseries  in  the  year  1730. 
The  nursery  at  Putney  was  litde  known  in  our  time,  and  the 
stock  was  sold  off,  and  the  ground  advertised  to  be  let  for 
building  on,  in  December,  1 8S4>. 

James  Lee  was  born  at  Selkirk  in  1715,  and,  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  walked  to  London.  When  he  was  at  Lichfield 
he  was  seized  with  the  smallpox,  and  detained  there  some  time. 
When  he  recovered,  and  came  to  London,  he  was  employed  at 
Syon,  and  afterwards  at  Whitton  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  About 
the  year  1760  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Lewis  Kennedy, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  at  Chiswick,  and  commenced  a 
nursery  in  what  was  called  the  Vineyard,  at  Hammersmith.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  this  vineyard  produced  annually 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Burgundy  wine.  A  thatched  house 
was  built  in  the  grounds,  the  upper  part  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house  and  for  selling  the  wine,  and  underneath  were  the  wine«> 
cellars.  Lee  was  patronised  by  the  Elarl  of  Islay  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Argyle),  the  planter  of  Whitton,  who  died  in  1761; 
and  other  noblemen :  he  corresponded  with  Linnaeus,  and  com- 
posed an  Introduction  to  Botany^  according  to  his  system,  pub« 
lished  in  1760,  which  for  many  years  was  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 795,  at  the  age  of  80  years ;  his  partner, 
Kennedy,  having  died  previously.     The  nursery  was  carried  on 
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by  the  sons  of  the  two  founders,  till  1818,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership.  It  then  became  the  sole  property  of  James  Lee,  the 
second  of  that  name,  who  died  in  1827,  leaving  it  to  his  family, 
and  It  is  now  (183^)  carried  on  by  his  son  John.  For  many  years 
this  nursery  was  deservedly  considered  the  first  in  the  world. 
Besidies  an  extensive  correspondence^  and  a  vigilant  attention  to 
procure  every  new  plant  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  by  others, 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  introduced  many  plants  into  the 
country,  through  collectors  whom  they  had  sent  abroad,  and 
tfarouffh  foreign  botanists.  They  maintained  a  collector  in 
Amenca,  who  sent  home  several  new  oaks ;  and,  in  partnership 
with  the  Empress  Josephine,  one  at  the  C&pe  of  Good  Hope,  who 
sent  home  many  new  erieas,  ixias,  and  other  Cape  plants.  They 
had  abo  a  collector  in  South  America,  who  sent  home  the 
Fttchsra  cocckiea,  by  which  they  made  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  selling  it  for  some  time  at  a  guinea  a  plant.  They  also 
had  the  first  China  rose  in  I7S7,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
sum.  The  extent  of  this  nursery  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
by  the  approach  of  London ;  but  it  still  contains  an  excellent 
collection,  some  fine  specimens  of  magnolias,  asiipinas,  cratae- 
guses,  i^^rus  Sorbus,.  and  other  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
is  conducted  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

The  nursery  of  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Co.  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  first  at  Kennihgton,  and  af- 
terwards at  Stockwell,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  ground  has 
long  since  been  buih  on  ;  but  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family, 
as  before  observed,  occupies,  with  other  grounds,  part  of  the 
nursery  which  was  Furber's,  at  Kensington.. 

The  nurseries  of  Russell s,  at  Lewisham ;  of  Bassington,  at 
Kingsland ;  of  Cormack,  at  New  Cross ;  ofV  Ronalds,  at  Brent- 
ford ;  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  are  now  extinct, 
and  others  more  eminent  than  before;  were  all  more  or  less 
celebrated  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century. 

The  nursery  at  Hackney  was  established  about  the  middle  of 
the  centnry  by  John  Busch  (in  the  Hortus  Kevoensis  erroneously 
spelt  Bush),  a  German  gardener,  who,  entering  into  the  service 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  1771,  was  succeeded  in  his  nursery, 
in  that  year,  by  Conrad  Loddiges,  also  a  native  of  Germany. 
This  nursery  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  introduction  and  pro- 
pagation  of  American  trees  and  shrubs,  particularly  magnolias, 
rhododendrons,  and  azaleas.  It  will  be  noticed  more  at  length 
in  the  succeeding  section. 

The  botanical  and  horticultural  authors  and  garden  artists  of 
England  during  this  century,  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
a  taste  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  by  their  writings  and  practice, 
are  numerous.     We  have  already  mentioned  Brown,  to  whom 
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we  may  add,  among  artists  and  authors,  Switzer,  a  seedsman,  at 
"  the  Flower  Pot  over-against  tlie  Court  of  Ck)mmon  Pleas  in 
Westminster  Hall,  or  at  his  garden  in  Milbank,  Westminster,*' 
author  of  Iconographia  Rustical  and  several  other  works,  and 
the  designer  of  various  gardens  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
Bradley,  a  voluminous  author;  Batty  Langley,  an  architect  at 
Twickenham,  who  wrote  New  Principles  of  Gardenings  4*^.,  and 
The  true  Method  of  improving  an  Estate  by  Plantatiotis  of  Timber 
TreeSj  8fc. ;  Dr.  John  Hill,  a  voluminous  gardening  author ; 
Sir  William  Chambers,  who  wrote  Dissertations  on  Oriental 
Gardening  ;  Wheeler,  a  nurseryman  at  Gloucester,  and  author 
of  The  Botanist^s  and  Gardener^ s  New  Dictionary;  Aber- 
crombie,  a  well  known  voluminous  author;  Weston;  Speechley; 
Dr.  A.  Hunter,  the  editor  of  Evelyn's  Sylva ;  Meader,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  Graefer,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  at  Croome,  and  afterwards  to  the 
King  of  Naples  at  Caserta;  and  a  great  number  of  others. 
We  should  have  been  tempted  to  submit  some  notices  of  these 
authors  and  their  works,  did  we  not  expect  a  Chronological  and 
Biographical  Histoiy  of  them  from  the  accurate  and  learned  pen 
of  William  Forsyth,  Esq.  To  this  gentleman,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  collecting  information  respecting  trees  and  shrubs, 
we  are  deeply  indebted  for  many  corrections  and  additions  to 
this  chapter,  and  to  our  work  generally. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  trees  and  shrubn 
introduced  into  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall 
divide  it  into  periods  of  ten  years ;  and  give  in  each  the  names 
of  some  of  the  principal  plants  introduced,  and  those  of  their 
introducers,  according  to  the  Hortiis  Kewensis^  and  to  some 
farther  information  on  the  subject,  kindly  furnished  to  us  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney. 

From  1701  to  1710  inclusive  (Queen  Anne),  four  trees  and 
five  shrubs  were  introduced.  Among  the  trees  were,  ir&xinus 
/entiscifolia  from  Aleppo,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata  from  North 
America,  by  the  Rev.  John  Banister.  Cratse'^gus  parvifblia  was 
introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  and  Rtbes  ox^^acanthbides  by 
Mr.  Reynardson  of  Hillington.  Bignon/a  capreolsita,  a  beau- 
tiful climber,  and  Colutea  cruenta,  a  handsome  flowering  shrub^ 
were  introduced  during  this  period. 

From  1711  to  1720  (Anne  and  Geo.  I.),  three  trees  and  nine 
shrubs  were  introduced :  among  these  were,  Pavm  rubra,  by 
Thos.  Fairchild ;  Pinus  TbeMa,  and  Ceanothus  americ^nus,  by 
Bishop  Compton;  Cerasus  Mahdleb,  from  Austria;  and  Comp- 
tbnia  aspleniifolia,  X^cium  afrum,  and  jTva  frut6scens,  by  toe 
Duchess  of  Beaufort 

From  1721  to  1730  (Geo.  I.  and  II.),  twenty-two  trees  and 
twenty  shrubs   were   introduced.       Mark    Catesby   introduced 
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Grieditsch/a  monosp^rma,  Cat&lpa  iyi-ingdeXiXvBi^  Calycanthus  flo- 
ridus,  Crates^gus  fl^va,  and  Atnorpha  fruticosa.  Mr.  Moore  in- 
trbdaced  JFHixinus  americana ;  Robert  Furber,  (7strya  vulgaris, 
jP^us  coron^ria,  jPl&tanus  acerifblia,  Qu^rcus  &Iba,  JBhus  radi- 
cans,  and  ^b6rnum  laevig^am.  Dr.  James  Sherard  introduced 
^'rbutus  ^dr^hne,  JZhus  glabra,  and  iZ^sa  caroliniana.  Sir 
Charles  Wager  introduced  -3^cer  dasyc&rpum  ;  Miller,  Clematis 
crispa,  Santolina  viridis,  and  sdme  others,  which  are  recorded 
as  being  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Garden  during  this  period. 
Among  the  species  introduced  or  recorded,  but  without  the 
name  of  the  introducer,  are,  C^rasus  virginiana,  TTlia  pub^scens, 
^nas  oblongata,  C^rya  compr^ssa,  Cercis  canadensis,  Qu^rcus 
gramiintia,  Q.  sericea,  and  Q.  Prinus,  Pinus  paMstris,  JSa6ny- 
mns  latifblius,  Caprifolium  gratum,  iZhiis  elegans,  Wistarm 
frot^sceus,  and  a  number  of  others. 

From  17S1  to  1740  (Geo.  II.),  twenty-four  trees  and  forty* 
five  shrubs  were  introduced.  Mr.  Stephen  Bacon  introduced 
the  Cl^thra  alnii^Iia ;  Thomas  Fairchild,  the  Cornus  fl6rida ; 
Miller  no  fewer  than  thirty  species,  including  Cratse^'gus  cor- 
d&ta,  Populus  angul^ta,  ^cer  monspessulanum,  Ci^rpinus  orien- 
talis,  C^ltb  ToumefortiV,  Pl^lanus  cuneata;  Quercus  ^gilops, 
nigra,  rubra,  and  virens ;  Pinus  inops  and  variabilis;  and  several 
others.  Collinson,  between  1734"  and  1739,  introduced  twenty- 
six  species,  among  which  we  find  Magn6h'a  acuminata  in  1736; 
the  first  azaleas  that  were  in  the  country,  namely,  Azalea  nudifiora, 
Tisc^sa,  and  gla^ca ;  Kdlmia  latif&lia  and  angustifolia,  Andromeda 
mariana  and  racem^sa,  J?hodod6ndron  m&ximum,  Chion^n- 
thus  virginica,  ^cer  sacchdrinum,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis, 
N^ssa  denticul&ta,  several  species  of  Fib6rnum,'  and  that 
b^utiful  tree,  Z^arix  p^ndula.  Sir  John  Colliton  had  in  cultiva- 
tion the  Magnolia  grandifl6ra  from  Carolina  in  1 734,  and  the 
lanceolate^leafed  variety  in  1737.  Dr.  James  Sherard  intro- 
duced Menisp^rmum  virginicum ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dale,  Phila- 
d^lphus  inodorus. 

From  174-1  to  1750  (Geo.  II.),  there  were  introduced  eight 
trees  and  twelve  shrubs.  Sir  John  Colliton  had  the  Robin/a 
hispida  in  cultivation  before  1 743.  Dr.  Amman  introduced  the 
C^isus  austriacus;  Hichard  Bateman,  the  Acacia  Jidibrissin ; 
Christopher  Gray  of  Fulham,  the  Pyrus  angustifolia.  Catesby 
introduced  Stuartm  virginica;  and  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  Pinus  Cembray  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  ^cer  montslnum, 
B^tula  papyr^ea  and  populifolia,  Cratas^gus  punctata  and 
glandul6sa,  /'tea  virginica,  Cftrylus  rostrata,  Amelanchier  Botry- 
apinm,  Andromeda  calyculata,  and  that  curious  miniature  tree, 
Dirca  paliistris. 

From  1751  to  1760  (Geo.  II.),  twenty-seven  trees  and  forty- 
seven   shrubs  were  introduced.      Peter   Collinson  introduced 
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Brousson^tm  papyrifera  from  Japan  in  1751.     Father  D'Incar- 

yille  introduced  the  Ailanius  glandul5sa  from  Oiina,  also  in 
1751 ;  Jas.  Gordon  of  Mile  End,  the  I71mus  americana  in  1752 : 
that  remarkable  trea  the  Salisbur/a  adiantifblia  was  cultivated 
by  him  in  1 75^ ;  the  parent  tree,  a  male,  still  exists  (see  p.  78.), 
and  from  it,  in  all  probability,  originated  all  the  male  trees  of 
the  same  species,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  North  America ; 
be  introd4ced  the  Sophbra  japonica  in  1753,  and  the  Cornus 
alternifplia  in  1760.  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll  introduced 
the  Lhxxyi  microcarpa  and  the  5milax  rotundif61ia  in  the  same 
year.  John  Ellis  introduced  Hales/a  tetraptera  and  diptera  in 
1756  and  1758;  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  J?u6nymus  atro- 
purp^reus ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Pinus  resinosa ; 
Christopher  Gray,  ^burnum  nitidum.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
cultivated  Pin  us  rigida  before  1759;  and  Populus  dilatata,  the 
LfOmbardy  poplar,  was  introduced  from  Italy  by  the  £arl  of 
Rocheford  in  1758.  No  fewer  than  fifty  articles  were  introduced 
or  cultivated  by  Miller  during  this  decade.  Among  these  are, 
^cer  cr^ticum,  in  1752,  probably  the  small  tree  still  existing 
in  the  Chelsea  Garden ;  A,  (Xpulus,  heteroph^Uum,  and  tatari- 
cum;  JDaphne  Cneorum  and  pontica,  Lonicera  tatatica,  Mag- 
nb\ia  tripetala,  several  species  of  i^hamnus,  Thdja  occidentalis, 
211ia  americana,  ^bies  rubra,  jPinus  maritima  and  several 
others,  ^etula  lenta,  Pyrus  j?runifoIia,  Cotoneaster  tomentosa, 
Z)£phne  alpina,  Liquidambar  imberbis.  Among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  recorded  in  the  period,  without  the  name  of  the  intro- 
ducer, are,  ^cer  penasylvanicum,  Berberis  canadensis ;  Oerasus 
caroliniana,  a  beautiful  sub-^evergreen  low  tree  from  Carolina,  too 
much  neglected  in  England ;  i76sa  sinica,  Shepherd/a  canadensis. 
Planers  Richardi,  and  Oxycoccus  macrocdrpus. 

From  1761  to  1770  (Geo.  III.),  twelve  trees  and  forty  shrubs 
were  introduced.  ,  Jas.  Gordon  introduced,  or  had  in  cultivation, 
Tllia  mba,  jBetula  exc^lsa,  Clematis  virginiana,  Viburnum  cassi^ 
noides  and  Lentago,  IZyp^ricum  alatum,  and  ^uonymus  verru- 
cosus. John  Bartram  introduced  Mitchella  ripens ;  John 
Busch,  Z/edum  palustre,  Fothergilla  alnifblia,  Xanthorhiza  apii- 
folia;  Mr.  Bennet,  itidum  latifcMium;  George  William  Earl  of 
Coventry,  Kolreuter/a  paniculata  from  China,  j&rlca  australis, 
and  Salix  retusa  from  Italy,  John  Greening  cultivated  Pavia 
flava ;  Joseph  Brooks,  £rica  stricta ;  John  Cree,  ^umelia  tenax ; 
Dr.  Fothergill,  Populus  heterophylla ;  Messrs,  Kennedy  and 
Lee,  Cratae^gus  elliptica,  /^yrifolia,  and  that  fine  tree,  Pagus  fer^ 
ruginea.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  introduced  i^hodora  canadensis  in 
1767;  John  Ord,  Genista  triquetra;  Peter  CoUinson,  ^Inus 
serrulata,  and  Faccinium  virgatum ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Populus  grse^ca  and  laevigata;  and  Miller,  iSambucus 
canadensis,    Genista    p6rgans,    and    i?ubus    hispidus.       The 
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Duchess  of  Portland  introduced  Faccinium  frondi^sum.  Among 
the  plants  respecting  which  merely  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
introduced  to,  or  first  cultivated  in,  Britain,  are  recorded  in  the 
HoHus  KeivenstSi  are,  Gaulth^rm  proc6mbens  ;  J?bododendron 
p6nticuni)  introduced,  we  are  informed,  by  Conrad  Loddiges, 
who  sold  the  first  plant  to  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  noble 
enoour^er  of  botany  and  gardening;  Andromeda  axillaris, 
cori^ea,  and  acuminata ;  Sty  rax  grandifblium  and  laevigatum, 
KUmia  glaiica,  and  that  delightful  shrub,  Chimon^nthus  fra- 
grans.  The  last,  we  are  informed,  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
Earl  of  Coventry  at  Croome. 

From  1771  to  1780  (Geo.  III.,  during  the  American  war), 
were  introduced  eight  trees  and  forty-eight  shrubs.  Mrs.  Primmet 
introduced  Genista  lusitanica;  Mons.  Richard,  ITImus  pumila, 
Caragdna  Chanddgu^  and  Caprifolium  implexum;  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  jSklix  myrtillotdes  from  Sweden ;  Dr.  Solander,  Spirae^'a 
Isevig&ta  from  Siberia;  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  Populus  can- 
dieans  and  monilifera.  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  introduced 
Aristotetm  Mdcqui^  JE^^phedra  monostachya,  Buddies  glob6sa, 
Gleditschia  horrida,  i^hamnus  alnifolius,  and  others.  The  cele- 
brated botanist  and  traveller,  Pallas,  introduced  Pfrus  5alicif61ia 
in  1780,  Di6tis  ceratoides,  and  Calligonum  Pailhsia.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Jacquin  introduced  C^tisus  capitatus,  and  jDrypis  spinosa ;  Dr. 
Pitcaim,  ^acciniumdum6sum;  Mr.  William  Malcolm,  Gord6nia 
pub^scens;  Mr.  William  Young,  ^accinium  stamineum ;  John 
£arl  of  Bute,  Genista  germ&nica ;  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Caragdna  spin6sa ;  Dr.  Fothergill,  that  beautifiil  tree,  Py^ 
rus  spect&bilis,  ^uxus  balearica,  and  Clematis  fiorida.  S&Vix 
incubkcea  and  Genista  decumbens  were  introduced  by  Drs. 
Fothergill  and  Pitcaim  about  the  same  time.  Francis  Masson 
introduced  Faccinium  ^rctostaphylos.  Benjamin  Bewick  in- 
troduced Faccinium  angustif^lium. 

From  1781  to  1790  (Geo.  III.,  intercourse  with>  America  being 
restored),  sixteen  trees  and  thirty-five  shrubs  were  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hmttis  Kemensis.  John  Bell  introduced  Fibfirnum 
dauricum,  B^tula  daiirica,  and  Caragdna  Altagdna.  John  Busch 
introduced  Rlbes  Diacantha  and  ^Inus  inc^na ;  John  Graefer, 
iP^rus  bollwylleriana  and  bacc^ta,  and  that  valuable  evergreen, 
Attcuba  jap6nica  (female).  William  Forsyth  cultivated  Pinns 
BanksmW  in  1785;  William  Young,  i^dxinus  yuglandif^lia ; 
and  Daniel  Grimwood,  i'Vaxinus  pub^scens.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  introduced  C71mus  undul^ta ;  John  Fraser,  Mag- 
niAia  auriculata,  /Rhododendron  punct^tum,  and  Quercus  lyrata, 
imbricaria,  and  rotundif6lia;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Hydr&ngea  Hor- 
t^nsia,  Magnoha  conspicua,  P^hmaMoktany  BttssL  indica,  B&beris 
sibirica,  and  some  vacciniums.  Gilbert  Slater  introduced  i26sa 
semperflorens  in  1789;  and  the  celebrated  Professor  Thouin, 
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the  first  horticulturist  of  his  day,  Nitraria  8ch6berf  in  1788. 
The  following  ample  list  was  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges 
during  this  period;  the  names  having  been  supplied  to  us  by 
the  present  Messrs.  Loddiges,  his  sons :  — •  ilf  orus  *tat&riea  aad 
pennsylvanica ;  C6mus  ^circinata.  Genista  ^sibirica,  jRhodo- 
d^ndron  ^'Chamsecistus,  ^cer  h^bridum  and  trilobatum.  Primus 
dasyc&rpay  Birberis  daurica,  Cratae^gus  Oxyac&ntba  r6sea; 
Azalea  speci5sa  crispa,  nudiflora  rubra,  and  nudiflora  staminea ; 
^etula  sibirica,  ^m^gdalus  sibirica,  Andr6meda  calyculata  var. 
ventricosa,  ^'Inus  pumila,  Cornus  sibirica,  Rtbes  trifl6nim, 
Caragdna  ferox,  JRosa  acicularis  and  corymb6sa,  Tliuja  plicata 
and  tatarica.  Of  these  species  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges, 
those  marked  with  a  star  were  received  by  him  from  the  cele- 
brated botanist  and  collector  for  the  French  government,  Andr6 
Michaux;  almost  all  the  others  were  received  from  William 
Bartram  of  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania. 

From  1791  to  1800  (Gea  III.),  were  introduced  nineteen  trees 
and  fifty  shrubs.  John  Bell  introduced  Jiinfperus  daurica,  and 
Azalea  pontica.  William  Forsyth  introduced  Birberis  /licifolia ; 
Sir  George  Staunton,  /76sa  bracteata;  John  Busch,  Caragdna 
jubata,  and  Rhododendron  chrysinthuro  ;  Messrs.  Lee  and  KeQ« 
nedy,  JRbsa.  f^rox  ;  Messrs.  Fraser,  Qu^rcus  triloba,  tinct6ria, 
palustris,  and  Banisteri.  Conrad  Loddiges  introduced  ^trag^e 
austriaca  and  americ^na,  C^tisus  *  purpureus,  Andr6meda  *  Ca- 
tesbae^}*,  Aralia  hispida ;  and  also,  according  to  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
Caslanea  americ&na,  C^tisus  *supinus,  c/iiniperus  alpina  and 
sibirica,  Prinos  lanceolatus  and  Isevigatus,  iSpirse^'a  canadensis ; 
Faccinium  *  iuxifolium,  elevitum,  hispidulum,  piimilum,  /igus- 
trinum;  ^tis  vulpina  &lba,  v.  nigra,  and  v.  rubra.  Among 
the  plants  recorded  in  the  Horius  BritamncuSy  as  having  been 
introduced  in  this  decade,  are,  CSirya  porciua  and  amara,  Pyrus 
spi^ria,  Magn6h'a  macrophylia,  Andr6roeda  speciosa,  iZ6sa  sua- 
v^Iens,  Prunus  maritima,  i^rus  auriculata,  Qu^rcus  microcarpa, 
and  several  others. 

Of  the  nearly  500  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  during 
this  century,  108  are  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  300  are 
from.  North  America,  3  from  Chili,  13  from  China,  6  from 
Japan,  2  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  33  from  Siberia,  2  from 
Tartary,  1  from  Egypt,  2  from  Morocco,  1  from  Aleppo,  1  from 
Barbary,  and  the  remaining  few  chiefly  from  Asia. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  greater  number  of  species 
appear  to  have  been  received  by  Peter  Collinson,  from  Dr.  Gar- 
den of  Charlestown,  John  Bartram,  Mark  Catesby,  and  other 
collectors.  The  progress  of  introduction  was  interrupted  during 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  (1771  to  1780),  owing  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war ;  but  it  revived  with  double 
vigour  between  1780  and  1800,  during  which  period  by  far  the 
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greater  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  were  received  by 
Conrad  Loddif^es,  and  chiefly  from  William  Bartram,  the  son  of 
John.     The  Bartrams,  indeed,  and  Andr^  Michaux,  were  the 

freat  collectors  of  American  plants  during  the  18th  century, 
(ichaux  sent  almost  every  thing  to  France,  by  the  governtnent 
of  which  he  was  employed ;  but  the  Bartrams  were  Americans, 
and  corresponded  chiefly  with  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden,  and 
with  the  London  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  A  number  of  trees  * 
and  shrubs  were  introduced  during  the  18th  century  by  John 
Fraser,  but  the  chief  accessions  to  the  British  arboretum  and 
fruticetum  made  by  this  indefatigable,  collector  were  in  the 
succeeding  century. 

John  Bartram,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
botanists,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1701. 
His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  accompanied  William  Penn 
to  this  country  in  1682.  John  Bartram  was  a  simple  farmer; 
be  cultivated  the  ground  for  subsistence,  while  he  indulged  an 
insatiable  desire  for  botany.  He  was  self-taught  in  that  science, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  medicine 
and  surgery.  So  great,  in  the  end,  was  his  proficiency  in  his 
favourite  pursuit,  that  Linnaeus  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest 
natural  botanist  in  the  world.''  He  made  excursions,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  agricultural  labour,  to  Florida  and  Canada,  herborising 
with  intense  zeal  and  delight.  At  the  age  of  70,  he  performed  a 
journey  to  East  Florida,  to  explore  its  natural  productions ;  at 
a  period,  too,  when  the  toils  and  dangers  of  such  an  expedition 
far  exceeded  those  of  any  similar  one  which  could  be  undertaken 
at  the  present  time,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He 
first  formed  a  botanic  garden  in  America,  for  the  cultivation  of 
American  plants  as  well  as  exotics.  This  garden,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, still  bears  his  name.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign  societies 
and  academies  bestowed  their  honours  upon  him,  and  published 
communications  from  him  in  their  Transactions.  John  Bartram 
died  in  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  the  office  of  American  botanist  to  George  III.  of 
Kngiand.  He  was  amiable  and  charitable,  and  of  the  strictest 
probity  and  temperance.     (Ena/c,  Amen) 

William  Bartram,  fourth  son  of  John  Bartram,  was  bom  in 
1 739,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Kingsessing,  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  1 6  years  he  was  placed  with  a  respectable  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  continued  six  years ;  after  which  he 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  doing  business  there  as 
a  merchant:  but,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  botany, 
he  relinquished  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  accompanied  his 
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fafJier  in  a  joamey  into  East  Florida,  to  explore  the  natural 
productions  of  that  country ;  after  .which  he  settled  on  the  river 
St.  John's,  in  that  region,  and  finally  returned,  about  the  year 
1771)  to  his  father's  residence.  In  177S9  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  of  London,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  to  examine 
the  natural  productions  of  the  Floridas  and  the  western  parts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this 
employment  he  was  engaged  nearly  five  years,  and  made  nume- 
rous contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  through 
which  he  travelled.  His  collections  and  drawings  were  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Fothergill ;  and  about  the  year  1790  Bartram  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries  in  one  volume  8vo,  with 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  and  Choctaws.  This  work  soon  acquired  extensive  popu- 
larity, and  is  •still  frequently  consulted.  After  his  return  from 
his  travels,  he  devoted  himself  to  science,  and,  in  1782,  was 
elected  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  post  he  declined  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
In  1786  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  a  member  of  several  other  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants  peculiar  to  North 
America,  and  for  the  most  complete  and  correct  table  of  Ame- 
rican ornithology,  before  the  work  of  Wilson,  who  was  assisted 
by  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  American  Ornitkdogj^.  He 
wrote  an  article  on  the  natural  history  of  a  plant  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  July  2%  182S,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.     {Ibid.) 

In  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen  :(p.  48.),  very  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  introducing  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  during  tlie 
seventeenth  century ;  though  the  rudiments  of  this  description 
of  improvement  were  laid  about  the  end  of  it,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  In  Nicolson's  Scottish 
Historical  Library^  published  in  1 702,  this  garden  is  stated  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by  its 
curator,  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  '*  whose  extraordinary  skill  and 
industry"  are  said  to  have  gready  advanced  this  department  of 
natural  history  in  Scotland.  In  Sibbald*s  Scotia  lUustraiOf 
published  in  1684,  the  Eklinburgh  Botanic  Garden  is  said  to 
contain  an  arboretum,  in  which  was  **  every  kind  of  tree  and 
shrub,  as  well  barran  as  fruit-bearing,  the  whole  disposed  in 
fair  order"  (p.  66.) ;  and  in  Sibbald's  Memoria  BaJ^ouriana^ 
published  in  1699,  this  garden  is  said  to  be  ^*  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  the  city  of  Edinburgh."  (p.  73.)  The  plants  of  this 
garden  have  been  twice  removed  to  other  situations  (first  in 
}7^7,  and  again  in  18f2),  and  we  believe  there  is  now  neither  a 
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tree  nor  a  shrob  on  the  original  site.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample shown  by  the  arboretum  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  how-* 
ever,  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  still  appears  to 
have  been  but  Uttle  practised  in  Scotland.  A  public  garden, 
to  contain  fruit  trees,  it  appears,  was  projected  for  Edinburgh  so 
early  as  1662.  Maitland  informs  us  that  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  *<  by  their  act  of  15th  of  March,  1662  {Coun.  Bep.y 
▼oLxxi.  f.  99.),  demised  to  John  Thomsone,  gardener,  for  a  term 
of  nioeteen  years,  the  plot  of  ground  at  present  called  Parliament 
Close,  with  the  brae  or  side  of  the  hill,  inclosed  with  a  stonem 
wall ;"  and  that  "  ^  the  said  Thomsone  was  to  plant  a  hedge 
as  the  eastern  boundary.'  This  spot  of  ground,  according  to 
the  tenour  of  the  tack,  or  lease,  was  to  be  laid  out  in  walks,  and 
to  be  planted  with  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  exclusive  of  cabbage^ 
and  other  common  garden  stuff.  Pursuant  to  the  above  agree- 
ment, Thomsone,  on  the  8th  of  April  following,  delivered  to  the 
council  a  plan  for  beautifying  the  inclosure,  which  was  approved 
of."  Two  walks  were  to  be  made,  a  larger  and  a  less  one, 
from  east  to  west;  and  "their  western  end,  opposite  to  the 
Parliament  House,  was  ordered  to  be  planted  with  plum  and 
cherry  trees ;  and  to  be  bordered  with  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
rose  bushes ;  and  flowers  to  be  set  along  the  southern  wall  or 
wooden  rail  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  or  brow  of  the  hill ;  and,  at 
the  eastern  end,  as  aforesaid,  a  hedge."  (Maitland's  Hist,  of 
Edin,^  p.  186.)  It  seems,  however,  from  a  subsequent  passage, 
that  the  plan  for  this  garden  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Parliament  Close  was 
let  soon  after  for  building  small  shops.  Reid,  in  his  Scots 
Gardener 9  published  in  1683,  mentions  very  few  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  most  rare  of  these  are,  the  evergreen  oak,  the 
cypress,  and  the  arbutus.  He  says  there  are  the  Indian  and 
Spanbh  jasmines,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and  orange  trees,  which 
some  are  at  great  pains  in  governing;  but  he  adds,  <*  for  my 
part  I  would  rather  be  in  the  woods,  parks,  &a,  measuring, 
planting,  and  improving."  (p.  112.)  Those  who  are  curious  m 
trees  and  other  plants,  he  refers  to  the  catalc^ue  of  the  "  learned 
and  most  ingenious  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  Physic  Gardener 
at  Edinburgh."  (p.  114.)  It  appears  by  an  Essay  on  Enclosings 
Plantings  4^-9  <^  Scotland^  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1729,  that 
there  was  ^*  but  a  very  little  stock  of  trees,  either  barren,  fruit, 
or  hedging  quicksets.  One  who  encloses,"  continues  the  author, 
^'  must  get  his  quicksets  from  England  or  Holland,  or  he  must 
sow  Devonshire  or  French  whin  seed."  (p.  289.) 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  historian  of  tree  culture  in  Scotland, 
that  such  a  writer  existed  before  him  as  the  late  Dr.  Walker, 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
This  excellent  man,  whose  garden  we  have  seen  in  our  younger 
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dfiys,  at  Collington,  near  Edinbargh»  was  ardently  attached  to 
the  study  of  organised  nature  from  his  youth  ;  and,  as  he  men- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kaims,  published  in  Tytler's  life  of 
that  eminent  man,  more  particularly  to  plants.  Wherever 
Dr.  Walker  went,  be  seems  to  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
trees  and  plantations ;  and  there  are  few  works  which  contain 
sounder  information  on  the  subject  than  his  Economical  Htstory 
of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland^  published  in  1812, 
nine  years  after  the  author's  death,  which  happened  in  1805. 
The  facts,  as  to  trees,  given  in  this  history,  were  collected, 
Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  between  the  years  1760  and  1786; 
and,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts,  they  are  of  very 
great  interest. 

"  The  first  trees  planted  by  art  in  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Walker, 
*<  were  those  of  foreign  growth,  and  especially  the  fruit-bearing 
trees.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  various  orchard  fruits, 
brought  prooablv  from  France,  were  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  the  religious  nouses  in  Scotiand.  Some  of  these  fruit  trees, 
planted,  perhaps,  but  a  little  before  the  Reformation,  still  remain. 
A  few  exotic  barren  trees  were  likewise  propagated,  such  as  the 
elder  and  the  sycamore,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  beech  and  the 
chestnut ;  but  none  of  our  native  trees  were  planted,  such  as  the 
fir  [pine],  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  birch,  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  first  exotic  tree  of  the  barren  kind 
planted  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  the  elder.  Though  a 
slow-growing  and  long-lived  tree,  many  generations  of  it  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  that  country.  Elder  trees  of  a  large 
size  and  very  ancient  date  still  appear ;  not  only  about  old 
eastles,  but  about  the  most  considerable  and  oldest  farm-houses. 
It  was  very  generally  planted,  and  for  a  very  useful  and  peculiar 
purpose,  the  wood  of  the  elder  being  accounted,  in  old  times, 
preferable  to  every  other  sort  for  the  making  of  arrows.  The 
plane  [sycamore,  ^^cer  Pseido-Plfitanus],  in  point  of  antiquity, 
appears  to  be  the  next.  When  it  was  first  introduced  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  planted,  but  to  have 
been  propagated  by  seeds  and  suckers,  for  several  generations 
before  any  other  forest  tree  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  in  old  times,  must  have  been  of  great  value  in 
the  hands  of  the  turner ;  and  for  that  purpose  chiefly  it  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated.  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  wooden 
bowls,  dishes,  platters,  and  other  domestic  utensils  which  were 
universally  in  use,  than  the  wood  of  any  native  tree  in  the 
country.  These,  however,  the  elder  and  the  sycamore,  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  two  barren  trees  planted  in  Scotiand,  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century." 
•  Perhaps  the  oldest  sycamore  in  Scotland^  and  which  appears 
to  be  at  the  same  time  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  is 
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that  at  Kipp«iiro8S,  in  Perthshire.  In  IdSS,  it  measured  28  ft. 
9  in.  in  circumference,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  appears, 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  Mr.  Monteith, 
that  this  tree  went  by  the  name  of  **  the  big  tree  in  Kippenross" 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  {M&rUeith*s  Forester's  Guide^  2d  edit, 
p.  394.)  In  the  grounds  of  Callendar  House,  near  Falkirk, 
there  are  sycamores  and  other  trees  of  great  size,  which  must 
have  been  planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  if 
not  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Dr.  Graham  states, 
on  authority  which  be  consider  almost  approaching  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  these  trees  were  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow 
and  €ailendar,  who  had  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile, 
upon  his  return  from  the  Continent,  after  the  Restoration.  The 
dimensions  of  these  remarkable  trees  are  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  General  Report  ofScotland^  vol.  iv.  p.  482. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  elder  trees  in  Scotland  of  any  great 
sixe  or  indicating  great  age.  The  tree  is  so  completely  natural- 
ised there,  more  especially  about  houses  and  places  where  culti- 
vation has  long  existed,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Walker's 
statement,  we  should  never  have  sup)K)sed  it  to  be  otherwise 
than  an  indigenous  tree. 

The  sweet  chestnut  and  the  beech,  producing  seeds  easily 
portable  from  other  countries,  were  in  all  probability  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  reintroduced  by  the 
religious  establishments  in  the  middle  ages.  According  to  Dr. 
Walker,  ^<  a  few  chestnuts  and  beeches  were  first  planted  in 
gardens  not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
some  of  which  have  remained  till  our  own  times.  Such  was  the 
chestnut  at  Finhaven ;  another  at  Levenside  in  Dumbartonshire, 
which  was  thrown  down  by  the  hurricane  in  1739;  and  two  or 
three,  which  were  alive  and  vigorous,  at  Kinfauns  in  Perthshire, 
in  the  year  1761.  Such  was  the  great  beech  at  Taymouth, 
overturned  by  a  storm  some  years  ago ;  the  beech  at  Oxenford ; 
that  at  Newbattle  in  Mid  Lothian ;  and  another  at  Ormiston  Hall 
in  East  Lothian." 

The  two  last-named  beech  trees,  we  conclude,  from  Sir  Thos. 
Dick  Lauder's  notes  respecting  them  in  his  edition  of  Gilpin's 
Forest  Scenery^  vol.  i.  p.  266,^  are  decayed;  and  we  believe  that 
the  largest  beech  trees  now  existing  in  Scotland  are  at  Ardkin- 
glass  in  Argyllshire,  and  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sang  {Planter's 
Calendar^  2d  edit.  p.  52.)  as  growing  at  Panmure  in  Forfar- 
shire. The  latter  is  26  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  and  the  former  as  large,  with  a  longer  stem  and  a 
finer  head.  (Gilpin^  SfCj  p.  267.)  One  of  the  largest  sweet  chest- 
nuts in  Scotland  is  at  Cairn  Salloch  in  Dumfriesshire ;  at  2  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  measures  26  ft.  in  girt ;  and  it 
is  divided  into  four  large  arms,  26  ft.,  55  ft.,  31  ft.,  and  28  ft.  in 
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length.  There  is  a  very  old  tree  at  Riccarton,  near  Edinbargfa, 
which  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. 
The  trunk  is  much  injured  and  decayed ;  but  its  boughs  and 
foliage  are  of  luxuriant  growth ;  the  branches  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  and,  in  many  places,  have  rooted  into  it.  The  trunk  is 
27  ft.  in  girt  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  branches 
cover  an  area  of  77  ft.  in  diameter.     {Ibid,,  p.  268.) 

Dr.  Walker  mentions  (p.  213.)  some  sweet  chestnuts  which 
he  found,  about  1760,  in  a  thriving  condition  in  the  Island  of 
Inchmahona,  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  in  Perthshire,  where  there 
was  a  priory  founded  by  King  David  I.  Dr.  Patrick  Graham 
measured  some  of  these  trees  in  1813,  and  found  the  trunks  to 
be  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  {General 
Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  He  thinks  they  were  then 
300  years  old,  or  upwards,  which  would  carry  the  date  of  their 
planting  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Dr.  Walker,  as  before  quoted  (p.  34.),  the  sweet 
chestnut  at  Finhaven  was  both  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  and  the  first  tree  planted  there  by  art.  ''  In  the  year 
1760,  a  great  part  of  the  trunk  of  this  remarkable  tree,  and 
some  of  its  branches,  remained.  The  measures  of  this  tree  were 
taken  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  1744.  By 
an  attested  copy  of  this  measurement,  it  appeared,  at  that  time^ 
that  at  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  it  was  42  ft.  8 1  in.  in 
circumference.  As  this  chestnut  appears,  from  its  dimensions, 
to  have  been  planted  about  500  years  ago,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  oldest  planted  tree  that  is  extant,  or  that  we  have  any 
account  of,  in  Scotland."  {Walker* s  Essays,  p.  29.)  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  states,  that,  *^  in  the  possession  of  Skene  of  Car- 
riston,  there  is  a  table  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  having  an 
engraved  plate,  on  which  are  marked  its  dimensions.  The  castle 
of  Finhaven  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford." 
(Laudei^s  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  269.) 

To  the  research  of  Dr.  Walker  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  trees  in  Scotland,  with  the  name  of  the  places 
where  they  were  introduced :  — 

1664.  Tllia  europse  a,  lime.  Taymouth. 

1678.  Sk\ui  alba,  white  willow.  Prestonfield. 

1682.  ^bies  Picea  and  excelsa,  silver  and  pitch  fir.      Inverary. 

-^cer,  maple.  Inverary. 

1690.  Juglans  regia,  walnut.  Kinross. 

1692.  Carpinus  ^etulus,  hornbeam.    .  Drumlanerig. 

1695.  C^rasus  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel.        Inverary. 

{Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

1696.  Populus  niffra,  black  poplar.  Hamilton. 
1705.  C^tisus  alpfnus,  alpine  laburnum.        Panmure. 

]  709.  ^^sculus  Hippocistanum,  horsechestnut.      New  Posso. 
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1710*  Pl^tanus  orient^Iis,  Oriental  plane.     Holy  rood  House. 
1712.  CXrnus  europse^  flowering  ash.  Bargally. 

1725.  Pinus  iStrobuSy  Wejmoutli  pine.         Dunkeld. 
1727*  Z<arix  europse'^a,  larch.  Dunkeld. 

1730.  Quercus  Tlex,  evergreen  oak.  New  Hailes. 

1732.  ^bies  balsamifera,  balm  of  Gilead  fir.       Arbigland. 

1733.  Taxcklium  distichum,  deciduous  cypress.  Loudon. 

1734.  Quercus  .^gilops  Zi.,  Velonia  oak.  New  Hailes. 
1736.  ITlmus  camp^stris,  English  elm.        Dalmahoy. 

1738.  ^cer^latanoides  Zr.,  Norway  maple.  Mountstewart. 

1739.  Salix  phloragna  [q.  tri^ndra],  Tine-  Newhails. 

bark  willow. 

1740.  C^rus  Libilni,  cedar  of  Lebanon.      Hopetoun. 

1743.  Cerasus  carolin^nsis,  Carolina  bird-cherry.       Hopetoun. 

1744.  06rylus  ?Colurna,  Hungarian  nut.  Carmichael. 
1 746.  5alix  amerina,  Amerina  willow.  Mellerstane. 
1754.  ^cer  sacch&rinum,  sugar  maple.  New  Posso, 
1759.  ^bies  canadensis,  white  Newfound-   New  Posso. 

land  spruce,  or  hemlock  spruce. 
1763.  jFV£xinus  americana  and  sp.,  white  and  blue  American 

ash. 
Pinus  longifolia,  long-leaved  American  pine. 
^Ver  pennsylvanicum,  snake-barked  maple. 
Zfiirix  nigi*a,  American  larch. 
J^^tula  papyrifera,  the  paper  birch. 

1 765.  jBetula  nigra  Z«.,  black  American  birch.     Elliock. 

1766.  Populus  dilatata,  Lombardy  poplar.  New  Possa 
1770.  i%pulus  balsamifera,  balsam  poplar.  Leith. 

From  this  period  (1770)  the  intercourse  between  Scotland 
and  England  became  so  frequent,  that  the  dates  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  two  countries  may  be 
considered  as  merged  into  one. 

m  would  be  interesting  to  know  some  particulars  respecting 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  proprietors  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Walker's  list ;  but  at  this  distant  period,  we  have  been 
able  to  glean  very  little  suitable  to  our  purpose  respecting  them. 

Taymouth,  in*  the  central  highlands  of  Perthshii*e,  is  a  very 
old  seat  of  the  Campbells.  Pennant  says  the  castle  was  first 
built  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  sixth  knight  of  Ix)chow,  who  died 
in  1583.  The  place,  he  says,  has  been  much  modernised  since 
the  days  of  the  founder,  and  has  lost  its  castellated- form,  as  well 
as  its  old  name  of  Balloch  Castle.  The  place  has  subsequently 
undergone  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  and  at  present  is  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  its  woods  and  plantations,  and  for  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  present  proprietor  is  John  Camp- 
bell, Marquess  of  Breadalbane. 

Inverary  Castle  was  inhabited  by  a  Colin  Campbell  before 
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1480;  and  is  now  the  property  of  Oeoi^  William  Oinipbell, 
Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is  a  magnificent  place,  irom  its  great  extent, 
with  the  sea  in  front,  and  backed  by  wooded  hills  and  lofty 
mountains.  The  house  is  an  immense  quadrangular  building, 
and  with  the  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  said  to  have 
cost,  within  the  last  half  century,  upwards  of  300,000/.  The 
Portugal  laurel  was  introduced  here  in  1695,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  Drought  from  Portugal  by  Duke  Archibald;  one  tree 
spreads  over  a  circle  of  165  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  nearly 
40  ft.  high.  In  Smith's  Agricultural  Report  of  Argyllshire^  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees  at  Inverary  are  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Marquess  of  Argyll  (frequently  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  as  a  great  planter),  between  the  years  1650  and  1660. 
Those  of  the  next  largest  size  and  age  were  raised  from  seed  by 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1 746  or  ]  747.  These  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  (^  larches.  New  England  pines,  and  spruce  and  silver 
firs.  {Reporty  S^c.^  p.  156.)  The  soil  and  climate  at  Inverary 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  favourable  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

Preston  field  is  a  well  known  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  in  1783,  belonged  to  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  a 
great  horticulturist  as  well  as  agriculturist,  and  distinguished 
by  having  been  the  first  to  produce  good  medicinal  rhvbarb  in 
Scotland.  (See  Wighfs  Husbandry  of  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  443.)  Kinross  was  built  and  planted,  about  1685,  by 
Sir  William  Bruce,  the  celebrated  architect,  for  his  own  re- 
sidence, and  was  the  first  good  house  of  regular  architecture  in 
Scotland.  It  was  approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees.  Dnim- 
lanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Qoeensberry 
in  a  commanding  situation :  it  took  ten  years  in  building,  and 
was  finished  in  ]  689.  The  duke  expended  an  immense  sum  in 
forming  terraced  gardens,  which,  according  to  Gilpin  {Obsero- 
ations^  Sfc^  in  Scotland^  1776),  served  only  to  deform  a  very  de- 
lightful piece  of  scenery.  The  duke,  he  adds,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  his  folly^  for  he  is  said  to  have  '*  bundled  up  all 
the  accounts  together,  and  inscribed  them  with  a  grievous  curse 
on  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  ever  look  into  them."  The 
property  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Queens- 
berry,  who  is  planting  and  building  there  very  extensively.  (See 
an  account  of  Drumlanrig,  when  visited  by  us  in  1831,  in  the 
Gardener^ s  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  1.) 

Hamilton  Palace,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  was  built  at  different  periods ;  the  most 
ancient  part  in  1501.  The  gi'ounds  were  laid  out  in  the  year 
1690.  The  gardens  and  lawns  near  the  house  were  planted 
with  foreign  trees,  es})ecially  lime  trees,  some  fine  specimens  of 
which  still  remain.  One  of  the  earliest  nursery  gardens  in  Scot- 
land appears  to  have  been  established  at  the  little  village  of . 
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Hainilton,  close  by  the  palace,  being  the  only  garden  for  the 
sale  of  plants  mentioned  by  Reid  in  his  Scots  Gardener^  pub- 
lished m  1683.  Among  the  oaks  of  Hamilton  Park,  so  famous 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  trees, 
Nasmyth  informs  us,  which  measured  27  feet  round  the  trunk, 
with  wide  expansive  branches.  {Agricidktre  of  Clydesdale^  p.  1 44. ) 

Panmure  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  family  in  Angusshire,  whose 
chief  seat  is  the  spacious  and  hospitable  mansion  of  Brechin 
Castle,  which,  from  the  remotest  period  of  its  history,  has  always 
been  possessed  by  the  Maules,  formerly  Earls  of  Panmure. 
Panmure,  another  seat  of  this  family,  is  near  Dundee,  and  was 
built  about  1665.  It  is  a  venerable  fabric,  and  is  kept  by  the 
proprietor,  with  all  its  furniture  and  pictures,  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  descended  from  his  ancestors.  In  Dr.  Walker's 
time,  Panmure  was  famous  for  its  laburnums,  which  were  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  attained  a 
great  size  in  1780.  Sang  says  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  laburnums  at  Panmure  and  Brechin  were  cut  down  in  1809, 
and  sold  by  public  sale  at  fully  10^.  Qd.  a  foot,  chiefly  to  cabinet-r 
makers. 

New  Posso,  in  Peeblesshire,  was  formerly  called  Dalwick, 
Dawick,  or  Daick.  It  belonged,  in  very  ancient  times,  to  the 
chiefs  of  a  very  considerable  ramily  of  the  name  of  Veitch  ;  but, 
io  1715,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  who  rebuilt  the  house  and  garden,  and  by 
some  ornamental  planting  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  Pennicuick  mentions  that,  in  an  old  orchard  near  the 
house,  the  herons  built  their  nests  upon  some  pear  trees,  which 
were  large  and  old  trees  in  1715.  Armstrong,  in  1775,  says 
that  New  Posso,  formerlv  called  Dal  wick,  ^^  from  being  a  lonely 
mansion  in  the  bosom  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  is  now  the  extreme 
reverse.  The  vast  improvements  made  by  its  present  possessor 
have  proved  npt  only  an  ornament  to  Tweeddale,  but  a  worthy 
example  for  emulation  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The 
botanical  and  culinary  gardens  are  justly  esteemed  the  most 
copious  in  it ;  and  the  pleasurable  attentiop  ivith  which  they  are 
cultivated,  is  sufficiently  expressed  on  the  front  of  the  green- 
house, alluding  to  its  flowers,  ^  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.' "  {Armstrong.) 

"  The  name  of  New  Posso,"  Dr.  Pennicuick  tells  us,  "  was 
given  to  the  place  by  Sir  James  Nasmyth,  grandson  of  the  first 
possessor  of  that  name,  who  was  sherifiP-depute  in  1627*  The 
late  Sir  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso  has  extended  and  finished 
the  place,  and  numerous  plantations,  with  as  much  taste  and 
elegance  as  the  Dutch  mode  of  gardening  by  line  and  rule  will 
admit  of.  He  likewise  kept  it  in  high  order,  and  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  own  external  appearance,  politeness,  knowledge 
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of  the  world  by  travel,  aad  accomplishments,  rendered  both 
himself  and  his  seat  the  models  for  imitation  to  the  country 
where  he  lived.  To  have  every  thing  about  themselves  and  their 
houses  as  like  to  James  Nasmyth  and  New  Posso  as  possible 
was  then  the  height  of  their  ambition,  about  1775,  among  the 
gentry  of  Tweeddale.  A  very  well  written  letter,  by  this  Sir 
J.  Nasmyth,  on  the  subject  of  botany,  in  answer  to  one  from  His 
Lordship  at  Blair  Drummond,  is  preserved  in  Lord  Wood- 
houselee's  Life  of  Lord  Kaims^  and  in  compliment  to  him  the 
birch  called  the  ^6tula  Nasm^thiV  was  so  named.  Many  of  the 
fine  trees  about  New  Posso  have  been  lately  cut  down  and  sold, 
besides  all  those  at  Posso."  The  above  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Pennycuick's  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse^  which  were  originally 
published  in  1715,  but  of  which  an  edition  was  published  in 
1814,  with  notes  up  to  that  year.  New  Posso  is  at  present 
distinguished  for  its  pine  and  larch  plantations ;  and,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  first  larches  introduced  into 
Scotland  were  planted  at  Dawick  in  the  year  1725  (Laudea^s 
Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) ;  though  this  is  doubtful, 
as  will  hereafter  appear.  Sir  Thomas  also  mentions  a  locust 
tree  at  Dawick,  which,  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  5  it. 
10  in.  in  girt  The  present  proprietor  of  Dawick,  or  New  Posso, 
is  Sir  John  Nasmyth,  grandson  of  the  Sir  James  celebrated  by 
Dr.  Pennicuick. 

Holyrood  House,  where  the  Oriental  plane  was  first  planted 
in  Scotland,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  royal  palace  of  E^n- 
burgh.  The  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  according  to  Maitland  (Hist, 
qfEdin.\  was  founded  by  King  David  L,  in  1128,  and  consisted 
of  a  church  and  cloister.  Maitland  speaking  of  this  church 
and  cloister,  says :  —  '^  After  having  stood  400  years  in  the 
fields,  by  themselves.  King  James  V.,  about  the  year  1528, 
erected  a  house  to  reside  in  at  his  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  church,  with  a  circular 
turret  at  each  angle,  which  is  the  present  tower  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  palace;  to  which  was  added,  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  the  year  1674,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
magnificent  royal  mansion.  The  said  King  James,  to  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  park,  inclosed  a  large  quantity  of  ground 
in  this  neighbourhood  with  a  stonern  wall,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  which  probably  is  no  where  to  be  paralleled  ;  for, 
instead  of  trees  and  thickets  for  cover,  which  other  parks  abound 
with,  I  could  not,  after  the  strictest  search,  discover  one  tree 
therein :  in  lieu  whereof,  it  is  supplied  with  huge  rocks  and  vast 
declivities,  which  furnish  the  Edinburghers  with  the  best  of 
stones  to  pave  their  streets  withal ;  as  do  the  other  parts  of  the 
said  park  yield  good  pasturage,  and  meadow  grounds,  with  con- 
siderable spots  of  arable  land."     {Maitland*s  Hist,  of  Edin., 
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fol.  1753,  p.  152.)  Arnot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh^  pub- 
lished in  1 779,  speaking  of  this  park,  says :  —  "  In  the  memory 
of  people  not  long  since  dead  [Arnot  wrote  about  1779],  the 
level  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  [Arthur's  seat],  which,  from  the 
Doke  of  York  having  delighted  to  walk  in  it,  bears  the  name  of 
*  The  Duke*s  Walk,'  was  covered  with  tall  oaks  \  but  now  there 
is  hardly  a  single  tree  in  its  whole  boundaries.  Indeed,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if,  except  at  the  bottom,  there  ever  were  any 
tre^s  on  these  hills,  the  height  of  the  ground  and  barrenness  of 
the  soil  being  very  unfavourable  to  their  growth."  {Arnolds  Hist. 
qfEdin,^  4to,  Edin.,  1 779,  p.  309.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
platanus,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker,  was  not  planted  in  the  park 
at  Holyrood  House:  but  we  learn  from  the  same  authorities 
(Maitland  and  Arnot)  that  there  were  two  walled  gardens 
attached  to  the  palace ;  and  that  ^^  the  royal  garden  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  outer  court "  was  "  converted  into  a  physic 
garden,"  and  that  it  was  under  the  same  superintendence,  and 
applied  to  the  same  purposes,  as  the  physic  garden  at  the  North 
JLocb.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  in  the  physic  garden 
adjoining  the  palace,  that  the  platanus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker 
was  planted ;  and  the  planter  was  probably  Sutherland. 

Bargally  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting  seat  in  Scotland, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  though  we  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  from 
what  circumstances  its  proprietor  became  so  much  attached  to 
botanical  pursuits,  as  to  introduce  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland, 
in  the  17th  century,  trees  then  scarcely  known  even  in  its 
metropolis,  and  have  been  in  a  great  measure  successful;  yet 
there  is  still  some  deficiency  in  the  information  we  have  ob- 
tained. Bargally  is  a  small  property  situated  in  a  glen,  the  sides 
of  which  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  between  Gatehouse 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Newton-Stewart.  The  proprietor's 
name  was  Andrew  Heron  ;  and  he  appears,  by  a  family  tomb  in 
the  grounds,  to  have  died  there  in  1729.  We  have  applied 
to  about  a  dozen  different  persons  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  whom 
we  deemed  most  likely  to  give  us  information  respecting  Bar- 
gally and  its  planter,  and  the  following  are  extracts  from  the 
communications  we  have  received,  joined  to  what  we  have  been 
able  to  glean  from  books.  One  of  our  correspondents  ir\forms 
us,  "  that  Andrew  Heron  was  a  son  of  Heron  of  Heron  of 
Kirauchtree  (Caeruchtred),  chief  of  that  name.  This  Andrew 
built  a  cottage,  in  which  he  resided,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  present  house  of  Bargally 
stands,  and  planted  all  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  The 
splendid  Qu^rcus  /lex  and  the  noble  beeches,  which  you  saw 
in  1831,  are  but  miserable  relics  of  the  magnificent  forest 
which  once  rose  between  Bargally  House  and  the  river  Palnur 
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Andrew  H«roa  married  t^wiee,  and  left  ii  &inily.  He,  wkb  one 
of  his  wives,  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  lies  in  front  of  Bai^gaUy 
House.  The  date  inscribed  on  this  tomb  is  17^9.  Andrew's 
estate  devolved,  on  his  death,  to  his  son,  Dr.  Andrew  Heron ;  but 
he  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  Kirauchtree  family ;  and 
though  it  was  decided  in  his  &vour,  it  ended  in  greatly  injuriog 
his  fortune.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  sold  Bargally  to  Hannay 
of  Kirkdale,  and  retired  to  a  cottage,  where  he  died  many  years 
ago  at  a  verv  advanced  age/'  Another  correspondent  says,  "  I 
was  born  aoout  two  miles  from  Bargally,  and  recollect  to  have 
seen  Dr.  Heron,  the  son  of  the  botanist,  when  I  was  very  young. 
I  communicated  with  several  people  who  have  lived  their  whole 
lifetime  near  Bargally,  and  are  considerably  older  than  I  am,  but 
they  all  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  more  about  old  Bar- 

fally  than  what  I  had  stated  to  them.  I  recollected  that  the 
leroAs  of  Heron  [the  estate  of  Heron  is  in  Northumberlandf 
see  A  Gen^alcgical  History  of  the  Ancient  Family  qf  Heron^ 
imp.  ^to,  part  ii.]  of  Kirauchtree,  and  the  Herons  of  Bargally,  were 
originally  from  the  same  stock;  and,  as  Lady  Heron  Maxwell 
of  Springkell  is  the  last  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Herons 
of  Kirauchtree,  I  wrote  to  Her  Ladyship,  mentioning  that  you 
were  engaged  on  a  work  that  required  some  information  about 
Andrew  Heron  of  Bargally,  and  begging  that  she  would  tell  me 
what  she  knew  or  had  heard  about  him.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Her  Ladyship  yesterday  (April  6. 1885),  giving  me  extracts 
from  an  old  manuscript  document  in  her  possession  relative  to 
Andrew  Heron  of  Bargally.  I  enclose  a  copy,  and  I  h<^ie  it 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  require  about  that  wonder* 
fill  man.  It  appears  that  Andrew  Heron  was  of  no  profession, 
simply  the  ^  Laird  of  Bargally; '  but  he  must  have  been  a  per* 
son  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  to  induce  him  to  do  so 
much  at  that  early  period. 

*^  The  old  orchard  and  flower-garden  at  Bargally  have  been, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  a  grass  field  for  forty  years  and  up- 
wards ;  but  some  oC  the  fine  variegated  hollies,  now  large  tree% 
still  remain  to  mark  the  different  divisions  of  the  garden.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  walking  over  the  grass  field,  which 
was  originally  the  garden  at  Bargally,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  observed  peering  through  the  ffrass  some  crocus  plants,  both 
white  and  purple;  this  surprised  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  an 
autumnal  crocus.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  property  then 
belonged,  was  also  astonished,  saying  that  he  had  never  observed 
them  before.  I  cut  up  a  few  of  the  roots  of  the  different  kinds, 
with  a  portion  of  the  turf,  and  carried  them  to  St.  Mary's  Isle^ 
and  from  these  roots  many  plants,  have  been  propagated.  There 
are  still  some  curious  trees  and  plants  to  be  seen  at  Bargally, 
remaining  to  sound  the  praises  of  old   Andrew  Heron  the 
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botanist  Bargaliy  was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Heron  to 
Mr.  William  Hannay,  the  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Hannay  of 
Kirkdale ;  he  was  scarce  of  cash,  and  cut  down  the  wood  of  Bar- 
gaily  (including  inany  of  the  fine  trees  that  had  been  introduced 
and  planted  by  Andrew  Heron),  in  the  year  1791.  I  purchased 
a  pmrtion  of  the  trunk  of  a  silver  fir,  and  I  made  it  into  a  meal 
chest;  the  side  boards,  the  bottom,  the  ends,  and  top,  or  lid,  of 
which  chest  are  all  out  of  one  board.  This  chest  is  still  in  my 
possession,  and  in  use;  and  it  is  in  depth  and  breadth,  after 
having  been  wrought,  2  ft.  2  in.'* — fV.  M. 

Extract  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Heron  Maxwell  of  Springkell,  relating  to  Andrew  Heron  of 
Bargaliy :  —  "  Andrew  Heron  of  Bargaliy  was  the  second  son 
of  Andrew  Heron  of  Heron,  who  settled  the  lands  of  Bargaliy 
Upon  him  as  his  patrimony.  In  1690  he  went  to  reside  at  Bar- 
galiy; in  1695  he  built  the  great  dyke  for  the  garden  and 
orchaird ;  and,  the  next  year,  he  began  to  collect  and  fill  in  a 
large  number  of  trees,  fruit,  and  flowers.  His  father  died  in 
1695.  In  that  year  Andrew  Heron  employed  Mr.  Hawkins,  an 
£ngKshman,  to  build  the  stone  house.  The  stone  was  all  got 
out  of  a  quarry  on  th6  east  side  of  the  garden  ;  it  was  finished, 
watertight  and  in  order,  in  1696.  In  1697  and  1700  he  built 
the  pigeon  house  and  the  crews  [fhrih  offices],  Andrew 
Heron  of  Bargaliy  married,  secondly,  the  relict  of  John  M*Kie  of 
Larg,  in  April,  1708;  and,  having  lived  twenty-one  years  after 
his  second  marriage,  hath  improved  the  ground  to  great  advan- 
tage, having  enclosed  all  the  low  grounds,  and  built  a  new  stone 
house,  made  large  gardens,  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fine 
trees  and  rare  fruits,  both  stone  and  core;  some  portions  were 
stocked  with  fine  flowers,  and  he  had  a  green-house  stocked  with 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  passion  flowers,  citron  trees, 
oleanders,  myrtles,  and  many  others.  The  eldest  son  of  Andrew 
Heron  of  Bargaliy  was  a  captain  in  Lord  Monk  Kerr's  regiment, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vining,  a  rich  merchant  at 
Portsmouth.  He  left  several  sons  and  a  daughter :  John,  bound 
apprentice  to  his  brother  in  law,  Mr.  Reid,  a  considerable  mer- 
chant; and  Andrew,  who  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  at 
Bath.  He  hath  also  Patrick,  Charles,  and  Benjamin ;  and  of 
daughters,  Jane,  who  married  Mr.  Reid,  to  whom  her  grand- 
father, Mr.  Vining,  gave  S500/.  in  marriage  portion,  a  large 
fortune  at  that  tiine." 

Lady  Heroti  Maxwell  added,  from  her  own  knowledge,  the 
following  additiotial  information :  —  "  The  first  Heron  of  Bar- 
galiy was  the  uncle  of  my  great-grandfather,  Heron  of  Heron, 
who  represented  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  in  parliament  at 
diiferent  times ;  and  I  am  now  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the 
family  of  Heron  of  Heron,  and  that  family  held  large  posses- 
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sions  in  Galloway,  from  father  to  son,  for  upwards  of  500  years. 
The  only  remaining  known  descendant  of  Heron  of  Bargally,  in 
the  male  line,  is  Captain  Basil  Heron  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
now  (1835)  on  duty  at  Gibraltar;  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Mayne,  in  Ireland,  and  has  three  daughters ;  he  is  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Heron,  who  sold  Bargally,  and  great-grandson  of 
Andrew  Heron  the  botanist.  The  male  heirs  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  family  of  Heron  of  Heron  will  be  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Basil  Heron." 

Andrew  Heron  corresponded  with  Bradley  on  gardening 
subjects ;  and  from  this  correspondence  it  appears  that  he  had 
a  curious  water-<:lock  in  his  grounds,  that  he  trained  his 
pear  trees  in  a  particular  manner,  and  that  he  cultivated  in 
his  fields  what  he  calls  the  "  true  Roman  cytisus."  (See  Bradlet/s 
Treatise  on  Hushandi-y  and  Gardenifig^  1726,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.) 
Mr.  Maxwell,  writing  about  the  same  period  to  Mr.  Hope 
of  Rankeillor,  says,  ^^  I  have  of  late  been  with  Mr.  Heron  of 
Bargally,  in  whose  garden  there  is  a  great  variety  of  curiosities 
to  be  observed.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  learned  and 
ingenious  gentleman,  in  the  article  of  gardening,  I  ever  conversed 
with."  {Practical  Husbandman^  p.  179.)  "  The  want  of  money, 
that  great  enemy  to  old  timber,"  another  correspondent  in- 
forms us,  <<  compelled  Mr.  Hannay,  the  purchaser  of  Bargally 
from  Dr.  Andrew  Heron,  who  was  otherwise^  a  gentleman  of 
fine  taste,  to  cut  down  a  great  many  of  the  largest  trees, 
particularly  four  that  grew  one  at  each  corner  of  Heron's 
tomb." 

We  visited  Bargally  in  August  24.  1831,  and  foundanumber 
of  the  trees  planted  by  Andrew  Heron  still  in  existenoe. 
Having  applied  to  the  present  proprietor,  John  Mackie,  Esq., 
for  the  dimensions  of  some  of  these  trees,  the  following  is 
an  extract  from  his  letter,  dated  Bath,  March  21.  1835:  — 
'<  I  have  now  received  the  measurement  of  some  of  the  old  trees 
at  Bargally,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. :  the  circumference  of  a 
beech  (usually  denominated  the  large  beech),  at  18  in.  from  the 
ground,  is  18  ft.,  and  it  is  upwards  of  90  ft.  in  height.  This 
tree  is  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  when  in  full  foliage  is 
truly  magnificent.  The  circumference  of  an  evei^«en  oak  in 
the  garden,  at  14  in.  from  the  ground,  is  12ft.  and  it  is  above 
60  ft.  high  :  this  tree  is  also  in  a  very  thriving  state,  and  does 
not  show  the  least  tendency  to  decay.  The  circumference  of  a 
hop  hornbeam  (O'strya  vulgaris),  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
9  ft.,  and  it  is  above  60  ft.  high :  this  tree  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Walker,  as  having  been  measured  by  him  in 
1780 ;  it  was  then  4  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  60  ft.  high,  and  considered  the  oldest  and  largest  tree 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.     The  circumference  of  a  vari^ated 
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sycamore  is  12^  ft.,  and  it  is  upwards  of  70  ft.  high.  The  giit 
of  a  sweet  chestnut,  at  18  in;  from  the  ground,  is  10  ft.  ?  m«, 
and  it  is  above  80  ft.  high.  Mr.  M'Nab,  my  factor,  adds, 
'  Had  I  measured  them  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  would 
have  been  one  third  more,  in  consequence  of  the  roots  spreading 
so  much  as  they  do.'  Mr.  Hannay  sold  the  property  of  Bar- 
gidly  to  my  father  in  1792." 

^  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Heron,  that  he  went  to  visit  a  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  very  much  astonished 
the  principal  gardener,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  with  the 
botanical  knowledge  he  displayed;  and  the  gardener  having 
shown  him  an  exotic,  which  be  felt  confident  Mr.  Heron  haa 
never  seen,  he  exclaimed,  on  Mr.  Heron's  readily  naming  it, 
^  Then,  Sir,  you  must  either  be  the  devil  or  Andrew  Heron  of 
Bargally ;'  thereby  intimating  that  Mr.  Heron  was  proverbial,  in 
those  days,  as  a  botanist,  even  with  those  who  had  never  seen 
him.*' 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  Essays  (p.  S2.),  mentions  several  firs  and 
pines  at  Bargally,  of  large  dimensions,  which  no  longer  exist.  A 
fir,  he  says,  which  was  planted  in  1697,  measured,  in  1780^  90  fL 
in  height*  He  slates  tjiat  the  oldest  and  largest  arbor  vitse  in 
Scotland  was  at  Bargally  :  it  measinred,  in  1780,  5  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  40  ft.  high.  He  also 
mentions  a  flowering  ash  (O'rnus  europse^'a},  which  was  cut 
down  in  1780,  and  7  ft.  of  the  trunk  quartered  to  make  four 
axles  to  carts ;  it  was  a  remarkably  handsome  tree,  6  ft.  S  in.  in 
circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  50  ft.  high.  Dr. 
Walker  mentions  large  evergreen  oaks,  horsechestnuts,  and 
many  other  species,  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  present 
proprietor  is  much  attached  to  this  beautiful  place,  takes  the 
greatest  care  of  the  trees,  and  has  lately  repaired  the  tomb  of 
their  planter. 

We  took  notes  ourselves  (in  18S1)  of  several  remarkable 
trees  at  Bargally,  including  a  large  lime  tree  and  a  number 
of  beautiful  variegated  hollies  from  20  ft.  to  26  ft.  in  height,  and 
vritb  trunks  from  15  in.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  Altogether  the 
place  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
venerable  foreign  trees  and  the  tomb  of  Heron,  but  from  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  from  the  district  in  which 
it  lies  being  one  of  the  finest,  in  point  of  scenery^  in  the  west  of 
Scotland. 

Dunkdd,  where,  it  appears,  the  Weymouth  Pine  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Scodand,  was,  in  1727,  the  property  of  James 
Murray,  Duke  of  Athol ;  the  friend  and  distant  relative  of  John 
and  Archibald,  Dukes  of  Argyll.  Dunkeld  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  one  of  the  first  places  where  the  larch  was  planted 
in  Scotland;  the  plants  of  which,   it  is  said,   were  sent  from 
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London  In  pots  in  the  year  1741.  Sir  Tliomas  Dick  Lauder^ 
88  we  have  seeos  however,  says  the  larch  was  first  planted  in 
Scotland,  at  Sir  James  Nasmyth's,  at  Dawjck,  in  1 725.  The 
Rev.  James  Headrick,  in  his  Survey  of  Forfarshire^  gives  another 
acconnt  of  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland^  He 
says,  "  It  is  generally  supposed  that  larches  were  first  bnought 
into  Scotland  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol ;  but  I  saw  three 
larches  of  extraordinary  size  and  age,  in  the  garden  near  the 
mansion  house  of  Lockhart  of  Lee,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  a  few  miles  below  Lanark.  The  stems  and  branches 
were  so  much  covered  with  lichens,  that  they  hardly  exhibited 
any  signs  of  life  or  vegetation.  The  account  I  heard  of  them 
was,  that  they  were  brought  there  by  the  celebrated  Lockhiot  of 
Lee  (who  had  been  ambassador  from  Cromwell  to  France),  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  (about  1660)4  After  Crom- 
well's death,  thinking  himself  unsafe  on  account  of  having  served 
a  usurper,  he  retired  some  time  into  the  territories  of  Venice* 
He  there  observed  the  great  use  the  Venetians  made  of  larches 
in  ship-building,  in  piles  for  buildings,  in  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  and  for  other  purposes  ;  and  when  he  returned  home 
he  brought  a  number  of  larch  plants  in  pots,  with  a  view  to  try 
if  they  could  be  gradually  made  to  endure  the  climate  of  Soot^ 
land.  He  nursed  his  plants  in  hot-houses,  and  in  a  green-house 
sheltered  from  the  cold,  until  they  ail  died,  except  the  three 
alluded  to ;  these,  in  desperation,  he  planted  in  the  warmest  and* 
best  sheltered  part  of  his  garden,  where  they  attained  an  extras 
ordinary  height  and  girth."     {Headrick's  Forfarshire^  p.  S74.) 

The  estate  of  Dunkeld  now  contains  the  most  extensive  plants 
ations  of  the  larch  in  the  island,  spreading  over  several,  thousand 
acres.  A  copious  and  most  valuable  account  of  these  plantations 
will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society^  voL 
ix.,  and  an  abridgment  of  that  account  in  our  Enc^lopaedia  of 
Gardening,  §  66*79.  edit.  1835.  Dunkeld  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  scenery.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  says,  the  scene 
that  opens  before  you,  after  going  through  the  pass,  perhaps  has 
not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  ^^  The  grounds  of  the  Dnke  of 
Athol,"  he  continues,  <^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  without 
a  rival;"  Gray,  the  author  of  the  Elegy,  was  ^^  overcome  and 
almost  lost"  by  the  beauties  of  Dunkeld.  Gilpin  called  it  the 
^*  portal  of  the  Highlands,"  and  Dr.  Macculloch  has  nearly 
filled  a  volume  on  the  subject.  The  house  at  Dunkeld  is  a 
plain  large  building,  erected  in  1685,  but  it  has  long  been  in 
contemplation  to  remove  it,  and  to  build  one  of  superior  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  John  Murray,  the  present  Dak6  of  Athol, 
has  lately  constructed  a  magnificent  public  bridge  over  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld,  government  assisting  His  Grace  with  one  sixth  part 
of  the  expense.     The  bridge  was  constructed  on  dry  land,  and 
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the  oDorse  of  the  rirer  was  afterwards  turned  to  it  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  this  family,  that  for  a  century  past  their  im« 
provem^tS)  such  as  roadmaking,  bridge4)uilding,  and  planting, 
have  been  made  more  with  a  view  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country  than  to  lodging  themselves  sumptuously. 

New  HaileS)  near  Musselburgh,  was  a  seat  of  Baron  Dal- 
rymple,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  improver,  and  is  ndw  the 
property  of  Miss  Dalrymple. 

Arbiglcmd,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  property  of  William 
Craik,  Esq.,  a  ccMitemporary  of  Maxwell  and  of  Fletcher  of 
Saitoiin,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improven^ent  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  study  the  works  of  Tnll,  and  to  adopt  the  drill  sys- 
tem*  He  £ed  in  1 798,  at  the  age  of  95  years.  We  visited 
Arbigland  in  1804,  and  again  ifi  1806,  and  found  the  place  stiR 
celebrated  for  ks  old  silver  firs.  A  lifib  of  this  distinguished 
agriculturist  will  be-  found  in  the  Farmer^s  Magazine^  vol.  xii. 
p.  145. 

Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  was  one  of  the  first  places 
ID  the  West  of  Scotland  where  foreign  trees  were  planted. 
'*  John  Earl  of  Loudon,"  Walker  observes,  *^  formed  at  Loudon 
Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  the  most  extensive  collection  of  willows,  that 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  which  he  interspersed  in  his 
extenfisfve  plantations.  Wherever  he  went  during  his  long  mili- 
tary services,  he  sent  home  every  valuable  sort  of  tree  that  he  me% 
with.  All  the  willows  he  found  cultivated  in  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  as  also  in  America  and  Por- 
tugal, where  he  commanded,  were  procured  and  sent  to  Loudon. 
{Eeon.  Hist.9  ^c,f  p.  161*)  In  1806,  and  again  in  1831,  we 
fennd  a  number  of  fine  old  trees  at  Loudon  Castle ;  we  recollect, 
in  particular,  robinias,  gleditschias,  American  oaks,  hickories, 
walimts,  taxodiums,  acers,  poplars,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
Some  are  recorded  by- Dr.  Walker  as  having  been  remarkably 
fine  specimens  in  1780. 

Dalnmhoy,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  there  are  still  a  few  specimens  of  old  trees  there. 
Mount  Steiiart,  the  next  place  mentioned  in  the  list,  is  situated 
in  rtie  Island  of  Bute,  and  was  built  in  1718  by  James  Earl  of 
Bute^  father  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  that  name,  who  was  minister 
to  George  III.  The  plantations  there,  according  to  Dr.  Walker, 
inrere  b^un  in  the  same  year.  Speaking  of  them  in  1780,  he 
says,  **  They  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the  same  age 
in  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire.  The  Oriental  plane  grows  here 
almost  like  a  willow ;  is  never  hurt  in  winter,  and  forms  a  fine 
dressed  shady  tree."  The  Marquess  of  Bute's  family  have  plan^ 
from  200,000  to  800,000  trees  every  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.     The  place  contains  many  remarkably 
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fine  specimens,  which  will  be  severally  noticed  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

Hopetoun  House,  the  property  of  tlie  Earl  of  Hopetouii,  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  cedars.  According  to  a  letter,  dated  No- 
vember, 1834>,  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener 
there,  the  cedars  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Walker  were  brought  from 
London  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  a  number  of  other 
exotic  trees,  such  as  tulip  trees,  evergreens,  oaks,  &c.,  appear  to 
have  been  planted  about  the  same  time.  It  is  remarkable,  Mr. 
Smith  observes,  that  these  cedar  trees  are  the  &stest-growii^ 
trees  on  the  estate.  The  largest,  in  1834,  measured  nearly 
15^  ft.  in.  girt,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  was  68  ft.  high. 
The  silver  fir  there  was  90  ft.  high ;  the  tulip  tree  60  ft.  high ; 
the  Carolina  or  evergreen  birdcherry,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker, 
70  ft.  high ;  the  sweet  chestnut  75  ft.  high  ;  the  arbor  vitse  35  ft 
high ;  the  common  holly  44  ft.  high ;  and  the  common  yew  28  ft. 
high.  On  the  whole,  Hopetoun  House  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated places  for  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  Scotland.  (See 
JSnq/c.  of  Goi'd.,  $  1225.  edit.  1835.) 

Carmichael  was,  we  believe,  situated  in  Clydesdale,  and  be-^ 
longed  to  the  Earl  of  Hyndford.  Melierstane,  in  Berwickshire, 
was  the  seat  of  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  The  mansion  is 
magnificent,  and  the  grounds  extensive.  Elliock,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, belongs  to  the  Veitch  family,  some  of  whom  were  formerly 
Lords  of  Session.     It  has  very  extensive  plantations. 

By  Leith,  where  the  balsam  )M>plar  was  first  planted,  we  find, 
from  another  passage  in  Dr.  Walker's  works,  was  meant  a  nur^ 
sery  in  Leith  Walk;  in  all  probability  that  of  Mr.  Richmond, 
who  was  the  first  to  establish  a  nursery  there,  which,  about 
.1780,  merged  in  that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  most  of  the  for^^ing 
trees  were  only  planted  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  as 
objects  of  rarity  or  beauty.  Planting  on  a  large  scale,  for  profit, 
was  chiefly  performed,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  with  indi- 
genous trees.  The  father  of  this  description  of  planting  in 
Scotland  was,  according  to  the  same  undoubted  authority, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  began  to  plant  Tyningham, 
near  Dunbar,  in  the  year  1705.  He  enclosed  1000  acres,  called 
Binning  Wood,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  an  Forest  Jrees,  which 
was  printed  in  1733.  The  earl  died  at  New  Hailes  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  to  whom  he 
had  addressed  the  letters  which  compose  the  tre^ttise.  The  earl 
informs  us  in  his  treatise,  that  when  he  came  to  live  at  Ty- 
ningham, in  tlie  year  1 700j  there  were  not  above  fourteen  acres 
set  with  trees.  The  earl's  grandfather,  he  tells  us,  after  the 
civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  over,  "  tried  to  raise 
some  trees,"  and  for  that  purpose  planted  two  rows  round  the 
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honsfe  aiid  gUrdens,  The  author  of  the  treatise  tells'  us  that  he 
was  ^*  fond  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  had  no  manner  of  inclination 
to  plant,  till  he  was  obliged  to  form  some  enclosures  for  grazing 
his  horses,  as  he  found  the  purchase  of  hay  very  expensive." 
After  he  began,  his  lady,  who  **  was  a  great  lover  of  plantings 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  at  last  asked  leave  to  go  about  it 
herself/'  The  first  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Rankeilor,  Sir 
William  Bruce,  bis  father,  and  some  others,  be  says,  had  planted 
a  great  deal ;  yet,  he  adds,  *^  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  plantii^ 
was  not  well  understood  in  this  country  till  this  century  began. 
I  think  it  was  the  late  Earl  of  Mar,  that  first  introduced  the 
wilderness  way  of  planting  amongst  us ;. and  very  much  improved 
the  taste  of  our  gentlemen,  who  very  soon  followed  his  example." 
(p.  S.)  What  the  earl  means  by  a  wilderness,  we  afterwards 
learn,  is  a  plantation  with  straight  walks  cut  through  it,  in  the 
geometrical  style  of  landscape-gardening  ;  in  England,  a  wilder- 
ness plantation  is  generally  understood  to  be  one  in  which  the 
walks  are  in  irregular  directions. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  this  treatise,  that  the  earl  planted 
many  trees  of  foreign  origin  in  his  woods ;  but,  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  arbor  vitses,  evergreen  oaks,  chestnuts,  &c.,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  such  trees  in  his 
ornamental  plantations  near  the  house.  Sang,  m  the  Planter^s 
Kalendar  (2d  edit  p.  551.),  mentions  a  silver  fir  as  having  been 
planted  in  Binning  Wood  in  ]  705.  This  wood,  he  says,  *^  re- 
flects great  honour  on  the  memory  of  the  ladi/  who  planted  it;" 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Countess  of  Haddington  above  mentioned, 
who  is  said  to  have  sold  her  jewels,  to  enable  her  to  plant  Binning 
Wood.  The  holly  hedges  at  Tyningham  planted  by  this  earl  and 
his  successor  are  unquestionably  the  finest  in  Britain.  Some 
notices  respecting  these  hedges  are  given  in  the  London  Horti" 
cultural  Societi/s  Transactions^  vol.  viii.,  and  in  the  Oardenet^s 
Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There  are  in  all  295d  yards  of  holly 
he^ge,  in  different  lengths,  of  difierent  heights  of  from  10  to  25  ft., 
and  of  widths  from  9  to  13ft.:  they  are,  with  the  exception  of 
one^  regularly  clipped  every  April.  The  largest  single  holly  at 
Tyningham,  according  to  the  dimensions  sent  us  in  January,  1835, 
was  42  ft.  high.  The  hedges  were  for  the  most  part  planted  in 
1712.  Wight  of  Ormiston,  in  his  General  Survey  of  the  Agri* 
culture  of  Scotlandj  speaking  of  Tyningham  in  1768,  says,  these 
hedges,  and  the  abundance  of  evergreens,  give  the  place  the 
appearance  of  summer  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

The  great  promoter  of  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  Scotland,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  was  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  unquestionably,  also,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  57.)^  the  great- 
est promoter  of  this  kind  of  planting,  in  England.  The  duke 
Gommunicirted  this  taste  to  a  number  of  his  intimate  friendsi 
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bbdi  in  England  and  Scodand.  Among  these,  in  the  latter 
ooimtrj,  Dr.  Walker  mentions  tiie  Duke  of  Athol,  the  Earls  of 
Bute,  of  Loudon,  of  Hyndford,  and  of  Panmnre;  Sir  James 
Masmyth,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Sir  Arclubald  Grant,  and 
others.  By  the  exertbns  of  these  gentlemen,  planting*  became 
ipery  general  in  Scodand  between  die  years  17S0  and  1750. 
{Walkep^s  Hikrides,  vd.  i.  p.  2l(X) 

Sir  Archibald  Grant  began  to  plant  in  1719.  The  fblk>wing 
is  an  extract  taken  from  a  commonplace  book  kept  by  this 
gentleman,  and  published  in  the  Gardeners  Magaxhie,  vol.  xL 
p^  4d. :  —  "In  1715,"  Sir  Archibald  says,  **^by  the  indulgence  of 
a  ^9ery  worthy  father,  I  was  allowed,  though  then  very  young,  to 
begin  to  enclose  and  plant,  and  provide  and  prepare  nurseries. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  one  acre  on  the  wliole  estate  enclosed^ 
nor  any  timber  upon  it  but  a  few  elms,  sycamore,  and  ash,  about 
a  small  kitehen-garden  adjoining  to  the  house,  and  some  strag- 
gling trees  at  some  of  the  farmyards,  with  a  small  copsewood, 
not  enclosed,  and  dwarfish,  and  browsed  by  sheep  and  cattle.'* 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that 
were  introduced  into  Scotland  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  were  raised  from  seeds  in  the  different  localities.  There 
could  have  been  few,  if  any,  public  tree  nurseries  in  Scotland 
previously  to  that  period ;  and  the  carriage  of  trees  from  Eng- 
land must  have  been  extremely  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
Earl  of  Haddington  was,  in  all  probability,  the  originator  of 
nurseries  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  father  of  artificial  plant- 
ations in  that  country,  on  a  large  scale  for  profit.  John  Reid, 
the  author  of  the  Scots  Gardener^  published  in  1683)  mentions 
Hugh  Wood,  gardener  at  Hamilton,  dealing  in  fi'uit  trees  and 
numerous  other  garden  articles,  whether  English,  Dutdi,  or 
Scotch,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  forest  trees.  Sutherland's 
Hortus  Medictis  EdinburgensiSj  published  in  168S,  is  stated  in 
the  tidepaffe  to  be  sold  by  ^^  Mr.  Henry  Ferguson,  seed  mer- 
chant, at  the  head  of  Black  Friar's  Wynd."  That  there  were 
plants,  trees,  &c.,  sold  by  the  gardeners  in  Scotland,  is  ob- 
vioos  from  the  following  adveitisement,  dated  17^1 : — **  Tliere  is 
to  be  sold  at  John  Weir's,  gardener  at  Heriot's  Hospital,  and 
at  James  Weir's,  son  to  the  said  John,  his  house  at  Tolcross,  at 
the  end  of  the  West  Port^  all  sorts  of  garden  seeds,  fruit  and 
barren  trees,  and  evergreens,  as  also  flowers  of  the  best  kinds.** 
Archibald  Eagle  of  Edinburgh  was  seedsman  to  the  Society  of 
Improvers  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  in  1745;  and,  the  Society 
having  been  established  in  1723,  this  firm,  now  Eagle  and 
Henderson,  may  date  from  the  latter  period.  They  had,  how- 
ever, no  nursery  for  at  least  half  a  century  afterwards.  Dr. 
W«ilker  seems  to  indicate  that  public  nurseries  for  forest  trees 
began  to  be  established  in  Scotland  between  the  years  1780  and 
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]r?6^  The  moai  oonsidenble  of  tiieae^  he  sajsi.  was  dul:  of  old 
Mv.DickaootaiHM8eEideanbuni,mTeviotdaIe.  ThisiwirseiyyBQe 
iwre  in&vmed  bj^  the  present  proprietors,  IViesars.  Archibald  Dick^^ 
SOB  aaci  Co*,  was.  founded  in  17i{9.  From.it  spranff,  in  1767, 
the  nuraeEjE  of  Massis.  Dickson,  now  Dickson  and  1  urnbuU,  at 
Fevth;  aad,  subeequenlly,  another  brother  of  the  Hassendeanbuni 
family,  Walter  Dickson,  b^g^  the  house  of  Dickson  and  Go.  o£ 
Edinburgh,  now  Dicksons  and  Shankley,  iaeonnexion  with  Mr» 
•hunes  Dickson,  who  waa  nO'relative>of  the  family^  K  thus  appears^ 
that  Mr.  Robert  Dickson  of  Hassendearnbuvn.  was-  the  fiither  of 
OMnmercial  forest  tree  nurseries-in-  Scotland.  The  three  nurseries 
eaftabUshed  by  him>  and  his  two  brothers  being  still  the  most 
extensive- in  that  ooontry.  Mr.  Archibald  Dickson,  the  present 
cbief  of  the  Arm  at  Hassendeanburn  and  at  Uawick,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  ibr  the  above  information,  states,  in  hi»  letter  of 
March  24^  1SS5,  that  he  is  now  bringing  up  some  of  the  fifth 
generation  to  the  tuade.  The  next  considerable  public  esta-* 
biishment  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Leslie 
of  Broughton  Park,  Edinburgh.;  and  contemporary  with  this 
were  those  of  Mr.  Richmond  of  Letth  Walk,  of  Gordon  of 
Fountainbridge,  of  Boutcher  of  Comely  Bank,  of  Messrs. 
Austen  of  Gkisgow,  of  Thomas  Leslie  and  Co.  of  Dundee^ 
of  Reid  of  Aberdeen,  of  Sampson  of  Kiimamook,  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  most  scientific  nurseryman  in  Scotland, 
during  the  18th  century,  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Boutcher. 
According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Steuatt,  Mr. 
Boutcher  was  ^*  the  honestest  and  most  judicious  nurseryman 
Scotland  ever  had."  He  made  an  attempt  to  improve  Scottish 
arboriculture  about  1760;  but,  according  to  Sir  Henry,  he  was 
^  undervalued  by  the  ignorance  of  his  age,  and  suffered  to 
bmguish  unsupported  for  years  at  Comely  Garden,  and  to  die  at 
last  in.  obscurity  and  indigence."  (Planter's  Guide^  2d  edit. 
p«  899.)  Boutcher's.  Treatise  on  raising  Forest  Trees  was  the 
first  work  on  the  subject  of  its  time,  and  Scottish  nurserymen 
have  only  jwoduced  one  work  on  planting  superior  to  it ;  namely, 
the  edition  of  NicoiVs  Planter^ sKalendar^  which  was^  edited,  and 
in  great  part  rewritten,  by  Mr.  Sang  of  Kirkaldy. 

The  indigenous  tr^es  of  Ireland  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Britain,  though  such  as  consider  the  box,  the  true  service,  and 
the  common  English  elm,  truly  indigenous  to  England  will  not 
accord  with  this,  as  these  trees  are  never  found  in  an  apparendy 
wild  state  in  Ireland.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  consider 
the  yf^rbutus  and  jBrica  mediterr^nea  indigenous  to  Ireland 
find  them  wanting  in  England,  and  may  hence  consider  that 
Ireland  has  more  native  trees  and  shrubs  than  this  country. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  common  yew  is  an  in* 
digeaqus  tree  in  Ireland,  for  trunks  of  it,  of  large  dimensions, 
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are  frequently  dug  up  from  bogs.  Mr.  Mackay  has  sent  us  an 
account  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of  one  dug 
up  in  Queen's  County,  the  rings  of  annual  increase  of  which 
indicated  a  growth  of  545  years.  The  greatest  diameter  of 
the  trunk  of  Uiis  tree  was  only  19  in. !  The  growth  appeared 
to  be  very  slow  during  the  last  300  years,  for  near  the  cir- 
cumference there  w^e  about  100  rings  within  the  space  of 
an  inch.  The  root  and  bark  were  quite  sound,  and  the  stem 
from  which  the  section  was  taken  was  about  12  ft.  long,  and 
of  tolerably  even  thickness  throughout.  Mr.  Mackay  says  that 
he  saw  a  yew  tree  in  the  Island  of  Innisfallen,  on  the  lower 
lake  of  Killamey,  which  must  have  been  as  old  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  which,  when  he  measured  it  about 
thirty  years  ago,  was  nearly  double  the  dimensions.  If  the  Irish 
yew  be  a  distinct  species,  Ireland  may  claim  this  fine  tree  as  her 
own.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  this  yew  is  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  the  common  species.  The  largest  specimens  of  this 
tree,  the  Taxus  hibernica  of  Mackay,  are  in  a  garden  at  the 
village  of  Cumber,  near  Belfast :  they  are  about  25  ft.  in  height, 
and  have,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  cypresses.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  about  50  years,  but  their 
history  is  unknown. 

From  information  procured  for  us  through  the  kindness  of 
of  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  we  find  that  there  is  an  upright  or 
Irish  yew  in  a  garden  at  Mayland,  near  Antrim,  ISO  years  old, 
25  ft  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches, 
10  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  close  to  the  ground,  3  ft. 
This  tree,  and  three  others  in  the  town,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  Refords,  when  they  first  settled  in  Mayland 
in  1712.  '^  An  upright  yew,  probably  the  parent  of  the  above 
trees,  and  of  all  others  in  this  country,  grew  in  Mr.  Ferguson's 

Erden.  It  was  cut  down  about  1 6  or  1 7  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr* 
sdiie ;  and  his  son,  now  in  Antrim,  has  several  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  were  made  from  it.  In  the  panel  1  ft.  broad,  of  one 
of  these  a  wardrobe,  I  can  count  about  iOO  annual  cono^itric 
layers,  and  as  the  tree,  it  is  said,  was  2  ft  in  diameter,  this  would 
give  200  years,  and  40  or  50  years  more  might  probaby  be  added 
for  the  time  when  scarcely  any  enlargement  took  place."  — 
JL  jP.  Antrim  Castle^  March  24.  18S5. 

If  the  arbutus  be  not  indigenous  to  Ireland,  it  is  at  least 
completely  naturalised  there,  being  found,  as  the  yew  is  in 
England,  in  places  completely  inaccessible  to  a  planter,  and 
where  the  seeds  must  have  been  carried  by  birds.  One  of  the 
largest  specimens  stood  in  Rough  Island,  on  the  lower  lake  of 
Killarney,  in  1805 ;  it  was  measured  in  that  year  by  Mr.  Mackay, 
and  the  trunk  found,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  to  be  9^  ft.  in 
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girt  It  formed  rather  an  immense  bush  than  a  tree,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  limbs,  the  branches  of  which  extended  from  the 
root  to  the  length  of  36  ft  There  is  one  equally  large  at  Powers- 
court,  Wicklow,  which  was  planted  about  90  years  ago;  and 
one,  of  similar  size  and  age,  at  Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  was 
blown  down  in  1804.  The  J^ica  mediterranea  was  found  grow- 
ing, by  Mr.  Mackay,  in  Cunnemara,  on  the  western  coast.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.j  vol.  vii.  p.  230.  and  the  forthcoming  Irtsk  Mara  of 
Mr.  Mackay.)  Erica,  mediterrilnea  has  not  only  been  found  on 
the  side  of  Errisbeg  mountain,  covering  a  space  of  three  acres^ 
but  in  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  is  a  distinct  variety  from  the  plant  of  the 
same  name  in  gardens,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Greville  to  be 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  Western  Pyrenees. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  much  information  respect- 
ing the  dates  of  the  inlroduction  qf  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into 
Irdand^  though  we  have  looked  over  numerous  books,  and 
entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  whole,  there  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  few  foreign 
trees  planted  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century;  except  fruit  trees,  and  probably  some  ornamental 
shrubs,  as  the  arbutus,  &c.,  in  the  gardens  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  other  religious  establishments. 

A  work,  entitled  Botanologia  Universalis  HUfemicaj  by  J. 
K^Eogh,  A.  B.,  chaplain  to  Lord  Kingston,  published  in  1735, 
appears  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
that  were  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  says :  <^  When  I  was 
writing  on  this  subject,  I  had  the  advantage  daily  of  viewing 
the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Lord  Baron  of 
Kingston,  wherein  were  contained  near  200  different  species  of 
herbs  and  trees.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  garden  which 
could  show  so  many.  This  was  no  small  advantage  or  con- 
veniency  to  forward  this  undertaking."  The  trees  and  shrubs 
enumerated  in  K'Eogh's  work  are  the  following :  -*- 

'<  Abele,  about  mansion-houses,  for  shelter ;  arbutus,  wild  in 
Kerry,  and  is  manured  in  gardens ;  great  bay ;  box ;  chestnut, 
frequently  planted  in  gardens  and  parks  ;  cypress  tree,  in  gar- 
dens, for  its  pleasant  verdure;  fig  tree;  jasmin um,  planted  in 
gardens ;  lemon  tree,  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Mitchelstown, 
belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kingston;    medlar  tree,  in 

gardens;  myrtle  tree,  it  grows  in  my  Lord  Kingston's  green- 
ottse,  Mitchelstown,  and  there  are  also  hedges  of  it  in  the  Lord 
Inchiquin's  gardens  at  Uostillon ;  mulberry  tree,  in  gardens. 

^*  Orange  trees;  of  late  years  they  had  been  transplanted  here, 
which  now,  by  the  industry  and  cultivation  of  curious  gentlemen^ 
are  in  some  gardens  brought  to  perfection.     I  have  seen  about 
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seventy  or  eighty  oranges  taken  off  one  ttee  fti  die  Rl.  Hon« 
tl^  Lord  Kingston's  ginxlen  at  Mitcfaelstown^  as  good  as  asy  I 
have  seen  brought  hither  from  Spain  or  the  West  Indies:  so 
you  see  what  a  {irolific  and  fertile  soil  we  live  in,  where  the 
most  exotic  plants  might,  by  ft  Kttle  care  and  industry^  flonrisbw 

^^ Peach  tree,  in  gard^is;  pear  tree;  pine  trfee  J  rose ;  savin-,  in 
gardens,  wild  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Longfa  Lane^  Kerry ; 
colutea,  in  gardens,  I  Itave  seen  it  flourishing  in  Mn  Robert 
Fenneirs  garden  near  Mttcbelstown ;  abrotauum ;  taiharidc,  in 
gardens;  vine  tree,  in  some  gardens:  wahiut  tree,  in  walk% 
parks,  and  fields." 

A  nobleman,  whose  fitther  was  one  of  the  greatest  planters 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  w<e  were  recommended  to  apply  for  ai^- 
thentic  information,  sent  as  the  followtng  statement :  -^  <^  The 
gardens  of  greatest  imterest  in  Ireland,  as  havmg  been  the  first 
to  introduce  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  as  having  contained 
the  greatest  variety^  were  those  of  Lord  Moira,  at  Moira^  in 
Dawn  [noticed  p.  48.]I;  and  of  Lord  Cianbrassill,  at  Dundalk,  in 
Londi ;  and  Tc^lymore  Park,  in  Down*  Sir  Robert  Bateson, 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Derry,  is  proprietor  of  Moira;  and 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  of  Dundalk  and  Tollymorei  Moira  is  dis- 
mantled, though  some  of  the  trees  and  shmbs  may  possibly 
remain.  Dundalk  is  also  dismantled,  but  Toliymore  is  kept  up. 
Lord  Fambam  introduced  many  £)reign  trees  and  shrubs  to 
Newton  Barry,  and  may  have  lately  done  so  at  Famhara. 
{February^  183&)" 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  very  intelligent  corator  of  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege Botank:  Garden,  Dvriilin,  in  a  letter  dated  Fdmiary,  1835, 
says  :  *-^  <*  The  late  Lord  Oriel  and  the  late  Earl  of  Clanbrassill 
were  the  persons  who  introduced  by  iar  the  greater  number  of 
trees  into  Ireland  during  the  last  century.  I  think  they  com^ 
menced  doing  so  about  1 770,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  before  tfa«t 
period ;  the  lormer.  Lord  Oriel  (then  Mr.  Foster),  planted  them 
in  his  demesne  at  Collon,  in  the  county  of  Louth  ;  and  the  latter, 
in  his  fine  demesne  at  Tojlymore  Paric,  in  the  'county  of  Down." 
Our  friend  Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  /I't^A  Farm,  and  GetnL  Mag, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  89«)i  states  that  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  son  of 
Lord  Oriel,  possesses  more  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  than  any 
other  individual  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Mackay  also  steles  that  John 
Templeton,  Esq.,  about  the  same  time  as  the  two  noUemen 
above  mentioned,  introduced  many  fiae  American  trees  and 
shrubs  into  his  gronnds  at  Malone^  near  Belfiist,  where  the  same 
family  still  resi^ 

The  greatest  number  of  species  planted  in  tbe  18th  o^rtury^ 
in  any  one  demesne,  is  at  Oiiel  Temple,  and  many  of  these 
appear  to  have  grown  with  very  great  rapklity.  A  tulip  tree^ 
40  years  pkiite^  has  attained  the  height  of  48  ft.;  an  iToer 
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mkbrum,  of  the  same  age»  44  ft. ;  a  Phvia  flJhra,  of  the  same  age, 
31  ft.;  a  Sopfibra  japomca,  50  years  planned,  35 ft.;  an  Aris«- 
totelia  Micquif  20  years  planted,  upwards  of  16  ft.,  though  on  a 
alrong  cUyey  sojl;  the.^'rbutus  ^odr^chne  seems  to  gix>w at  the 
rate  of  1  ft.  a  year ;  the  Portugal  laurel,  50  years  planted,  has 
attained  the  height  of  S5  ft.,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  the 
diameter  of  which  is  45  ft. ;  the  common  laurel,  of  the  same  a^ 
is  40  ft*  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of  36  ft.  in  diameter; 
P6pulus  canadensis,  40  years  planted,  is  72ft.  high:  ^''Inus 
laciniJLta,  34  years  planted,  is  44  ft.  high  ;  Qu^rcus  palustrts,  SO 
years  planted,  is  41  ft.  high ;  and  Q.  fastigiata,  of  the  same 
age,  is  54  ft.  high ;  Qf  exonitesis,  60  years  planted,  is  67  ft.  high; 
and  Q.  .^gilops,  of  die  same  age,  is  55  ft  high ;  the  purpfe 
beech,  55  years  planted,  is  54  ft.  high ;  and  that  ^autiful  variety 
of  the  common  beech,  J?agus  sylvitica  p^ndula,  at  35  years' 
growth,  is  33  ft.  high ;  the  arbor  vitss,  30  years  planted,  is  30  ft* 
high ;  the  Pinus  CembrCf  of  the  same  age,  34  ft.  high ;  the  hem* 
lock  spruce,  35  years  planted,  32  ft.  high ;  the  Cunninghamia 
knceol^ta,  in  12  years,  7  ft*  high ;  the  Z#krix  p^ndula,  in  55 
years,  62  ft. ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  35  years,  33  ft. ;  and 
thai  singularly  picturesque,  and  yet  elegant,  tree,  the  cedar  of 
Ooa  (Oipressus  lusit&nica),  32  ft.  high,  the  branches  covering  a 
space  of  35  ft*  in  diameter,  in  24  years.  This  cedar  was  origin* 
ally  brought  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  Portugal;  and  the  seeds  were  brought  from  that 
oountiy  to  Ireland  by  Lord  Ferrard  in  1809;  and,  being  sown, 
produced  abundantly.  The  plants  were  first  kept  in  a  gt*een«- 
house ;  but,  on  some  of  them  being  transplanted  into  the  open  air 
from  want  of  room,  they  were  found  to  grow  so  vigorously,  that 
in  three  seasons  any  one  branch  surpassed  in  size  the  entire 
plant  contained  in  the  green-house.  A  Rhododendron  pdnticum^ 
at  60  years  of  age,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  its  branches  is  38  ft.  There  was  a  tree  paeony  here 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  was  12ft.  high,  and  was  pro* 
tected  during  winter  by  a  glass  case.  About  the  year  1827  this 
case  was  left  off,  to  try  to  inure  the  plant  to  stand  without  cover- 
ing, but  the  winter  unfortunately  proving  severe,  it  was*killed. 

At  Antrim  Casde,  also  the  seat  of  Lord  Ferrard,  are  some 
remarkably  fine  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  a  yew  tree,  estimated 
at  200  years  old,  which  is  35  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunks 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  2  ft.  9  in. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches,  33  ft.  There  is  a  Portugal  laurel 
150  years  planted,  which  is  only  18  ft,  high  :  but  the  diameter  of 
its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  7  in. ;  and  that  of  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches,  36  ft.  There  are  an  evergreen  oak 
100  years  old  and  25  ft.  high;  and  a  variegated  hoTly  of  tho 
same  age,  20  ft.  high.  There  are  a  juniper  18  ft.,  at  90  years  of 
age ;  and  an  arbor  vitse  24  ft.  high,  at  the  same  age. 
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At  Tollymore  Park,  in  the  county  of  Down,  planted  by  the 
Earl  of  Clanbrassill,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  Ektrl  of  Roden,  there 
are  some  very  fine  trees.  The  soil  and  situation,  the  first  ridge 
of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  appear  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the 
larch  and  silver  fir.  From  a  considerable  number,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude,  measured  for  us  by  desire  of  Lord  Roden,  we 
select  one  silver  fir,  planted  60  years  ago,  which  is  84  ft.  high; 
the  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  5  ft.  2  in. ;  at  10  ft.,  4  ft. ; 
and  at  24  ft.,  d  ft.  3  in. ;  .it  is  beautiftilly  and  evenly  clothed  with 
branches,  the  lower  tiers  of  which  are  pendent  to  the  ground, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  space  which  they  cover  is  160  ft. 
The  larch  of  Tollymore  Park  is  in  much  estimation  for  its  great 
tenacity,  and  it  supplies  masts  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  length. 
As  a  selection  ft'om  a  great  number,  we  take  one  tree,  which,  at 
80  years  of  age,  is  84  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  2  ft.  8  in.;  and  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  3  in. : 
another  tree,  at  60  years  of  age,  is  66  ft.  high ;  the  diameter, 
at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  being  3  ft.;  and  at  10ft.,  2ft.  3 in. 
Among  numerous  fine  specimens  of  shrubs  introduced  by  the 
late  Lord  Clanbrassill,  there  is  a  JRhodod^ndron  p6nticum,  which, 
at  50  years  of  age,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  covers,  with  its  unbroken 
mass  of  foliage,  a  space  the  circumference  of  which  is  90  ft. 
The  larch  at  Tollymore  Park  is  grown  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  facing  the  north,  on  a  stiff  gravelly  substratum,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  natural  situation  in  which  the  larch  is  found  in 
Switzerland,  as  stated  by  Decandolle  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  ^ 
Agriculture^  vol.  v.  p.  403. ;  and  with  the  situations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunkeld,  where  the  best  larch  is  grown  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  as  stated  in  the  account  of  these  plantations 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland^  vol.  xi. 
p.  165.  to  p.  219.  Monteath,  the  Scotch  forester,  we  are  informed 
by  Lord  Roden,  and  also  by  another  correspondent,  considers  the 
Tollymore  larch  as  very  superior  in  quality  to  the  generality  of 
the  Scotch  or  Welch  larch.  Lord  Roden  states  that  he  uses  it 
for  all  purposes  whatever,  and  that  for  forming  utensils  it  is 
found  an  excellent  substitute  for  ash.  The  trees  are  generally 
felled  at  Ihe  age  of  70  years.  The  rhododendrons  are  scattered 
through  the  woods ;  they  are  found  fully  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon laurel,  and  many  of  them  have  attained  a  large  size.  There 
are  many  specimens  of  .^bies  exc^lsa  var.  Clanbrassilliano,  but 
none  of  them  remarkable. 

At  Dundalk,  also  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  there  is 
a  Magn61fa  acuminata  27  ft  high ;  the  circumference  of  the 
stem,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  5  ft.;  and  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  4  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  measuring 
84  ft.  in  circumference.  There  is  an  oak  in  the  park  60  ft.  high; 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  15  ft.; 
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at  5  ft.,  10  ft ;  and  at  19  ft.,  10  ft. ;    and  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches  is  nearly  355  ft.  in  circumference. 

At  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  Mr.  Mackay  informs  us,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Clanbrassill  resided  from  1770  to  1790,  during 
which  period  she  received  a  number  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
from  her  son.  The  dimensions  of  many  of  these,  the  present 
gardener,  Mr.  Edward  Carrol,  has  obligingly  sent  us,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mackay.  The  collection  is  numerous,  and  some  of 
the  specimens  have  attained  a  considerable  size.  Robin/a  Psei^d- 
^c^ia  is  60  ft.  high ;  iLaurus  nobilis,  30  ft. ;  Juglans  r^gia, 
70  ft. ;  Carpinus  JS^tuius,  90  ft ;  Quercus  C^^rris,  70  ft. ;  and 
Jiiniperus  virginiana,  40  ft.,  &c. 

At  Moira,  according  to  information  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
present  proprietor.  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  there  appear  to  be  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  trees  existing  that  were  planted  by  Sir  Arthur 
Rawdon,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (see  p.  48.). 
A  number  are  of  considerable  size,  but  their  ages  are  un- 
known ;  among  these  are,  a  lime  tree,  which  is  85  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  60  ft.,  and  that 
of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  4  ft.;  a  beech,  110  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  being  80  ft,  and 
that  of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  4  ft.  4  in.;  a  variegated 
platanus,  50  ft.  high ;  and  a  Platanus  ^cerifblia,  70  ft  high ; 
Qu6rcus  VleXi  45  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft 
irom  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches,  35  ft ;  a  broad-leaved  elm,  90  ft  high,  the  trunk  3  ft. 
10  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its 
branches,  60  ft ;  GleditschiVz  triac^nthos,  55  ft.  high ;  a  sweet 
chestnut,  40  ft  high ;  the  silver  fir,  90  ft  high ;  and  the  common 
yew  tree,  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
space  covered  by  its  branches  being  39  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  late  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  was  a  scientific 
botanist,  as  well  as  a  skilful  cultivator ;  he  was  the  author  of 
several  articles  on  botany,  and  on  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  which  appeared  in  diiferent  works,  and  of  some  Valuable 
papers  on  acclimatising  plants,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  very  interesting  account  of  his  life, 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  will  be  found  in  our  Magazine  of  Natural 
History^  vol.  i.  p.  403.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Templeton  had  a 
country  house  at  Malone,  near  Belfast,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Crann-more,  that  is.  Great  tree,  in  hohour  of  the  very 
fine  chestnut  trees  which  are  in  front  of  the  house,  and  which 
were  probably  planted  in  the  17th  century :  it  had  before  been 
called  Orange  Qrove.  Mr.  Templeton  began  to  cultivate 
flowers  in  1 786,  and  he  laid  out  an  experimental  garden  in  1 793. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1826,  there  were, 
says  his  biographer,   ^^  collected  in  this  garden,  from  various 
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parts  of  the  world,  many  rare  and  useful  plants,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  naturalise  in  this  climate,  by  placing  them  in  a  soil 
and  situation  as  near  as  possible  to  that  to  which  thej  had  been 
accustomed.     By  this  means  there  is  now  growing  in  his  garden 
in  the  open  air,  a  wonderful  and  curious  collection  of  plants 
from  India,   China,  North  and  South   America,  Siberia^  &e., 
which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  green-house,  or  even  hot-house. 
Ail  the  trees  at  Cranmore,  except  the  chestnuts  and  oaks,  were 
raised  from  seed  planted  by  Mr.  Templeton  himself,  and  so 
great  a  variety  of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  has  perhaps  never 
before  been  collected  in  so  small  a  place."  {Mag.  Nat.  H,,  i.  405.) 
Mr.  Templeton  corresponded  with  all  the  principal  botanists  of 
his  time,  and  discovered  several  new  plants  in  Ireland ;  among 
others  the  Rbsa  hib^rnica,  and  Orobanche  rtibra.  The  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  at  Cranmore 
have  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Templeton.     Among  these 
are,  a  sweet  chestnut,  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  15  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  one  foot  from  the  ground  (the  tree  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name) ;  Plnus  Cembra,  24  ft.  high;  Pinus  Banks- 
mW,  17  ft.  high;  Pinus  Mugho^  11  ft.  high;  and  -^ies  cana- 
densis, 16ft.  high.     There  are,  an  A^cev  rubrum,  30  ft.  high  ;  a 
liquidambar,  15  ft.  high;  a  Swedish  juniper,  16 ft.  high;  and  a 
Pt^lea  trifolikta,  26  ft.  high.    The  first  /Rhododendron  rndximumi 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  planted 
here,  which  attained  a  very  great  size,  but  died  about  three 
years  ago.     There  is  one  still  existing,  which  is  9  J  ft.  high,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  37  ft. 

In  the  History  of  the  Cminty  of  Dami^  published  in  1745 
(p.  60.),  speaking  of  Bangor,  the  author  says,  "  the  gardens  are 
filled  with  noble  evergreens  of  a  great  size,  cut  in  various 
shapes,  among  which  is  an  evergreen  oak,  which,  though  it 
grows  as  a  shrub  in  most  other  places,  is  here  a  tall  tree,  and  of 
considerable  girth."  At  the  same  place  there  is  now  (1835)  a 
very  large  mulberry  tree,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  Ii^and. 
There  was  also  one  about  the  same  size  at  Castle  Ward.  ,  At 
Spring  Vale,  in  tlie  same  county,  is  a  very  large  cork  itee^  which 
is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

At  Castle  Ward,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bangor,  is  a  flower- 
ing ash  (O'rnus  europae'^a),  30  ft,  high,  and  6  ft.  4  in.  in  girt 
at  7  ft.  from  the  ground ;  it  flowers  frequently,  but  not  every 
year.  There  are,  also,  an  evergreen  oak,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.  6  in. 
in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  at  10  ft;,  from 
the  ground ;  an  arbutus,  5  ft.  in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground  ; 
and  a  pinaster,  60  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  10  in^  in  circumference  at 
6  ft.  from  the  ground :  these  trees  are  all  close  to  a  small  bay 
or  arm  of  the  sea.  There  are,  also,  a  silver  fir,  66  ft.  high,  8  ft- 
5  in.  in  girt,  which  it  carries  up  to  30  ft. ;  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
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50  ft*  high,  5  ft.  3  in.  in  girt  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  a 
sweet  chestnut,  10  fc  S  in.  in  girt  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
is  a  myrtle  hedge  here  at  least  120  years  oId>  which  grows 
vigorously.  The  shrubberies  and  ornamental  planting  at  Castle 
Ward  were  made  by  Mrs,  Ward,  the  wife  of  Judge  Ward, 
between  1710  and  1759;  and  some  before  that  period,  as  there 
were  some  tulip  trees  of  large  size  cut  down  some  years  ago, 
supposed  to  be  120  years  old.  —  J.  M.  JR. 

To  Mr.  Carrol,  gardener  at  Cypress  Grove,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  measurements  of  several  trees  at  Howth  Castle,  near 
Dublin,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Howth.  It  appears  that  some 
foreign  trees  were  planted  here  even  in  the  16th  century,  and 
particularly  an  LTimus  campestris,  which  is  estimated  to  be  250 
years  old.  It  is  only  50  ft.  high,  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  4  ft.  6  in.  There  is  a  walnut  tree 
here,  considered  to  be  200  years  planted ;  a  Tamarix  g&llica, 
100  years ;  and  a  tulip  tree,  60  years.  The  tamarisk  has  a  stem 
1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  it  is  20  ft.  high, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  22  ft. 
We  should  suppose  it  must  be  the  finest  specimen  of  this  shrub 
in  existence.  The  common  myrtle  stands  the  open  air  at  Howth, 
protected  by  a  wall ;  there  is  a  specimen  which  has  been  planted 
thirty  years,  which  has  attained  a  stem  4  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground. 

At  Charleville  Forest,  in  King's  County,  a  place  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  staying  two  or  three  days  in  181 1,  when  consulted 
professionally  by  the  JEarl  of  Charleville,  there  is  a  common  lime, 
supposed  to  have  been  planted  about  seventy  years,  which  is  now 
(1835)  110  ft.  high;  an  .^cer  platanbides,  which  at  60  years  is 
68  ft.  high ;  a  Pav/a  rubra,  76  ft.  high ;  a  common  holly,  45  ft. 
high ;  a  Robin/a  Pseud-^cacia,  50  ft.  high ;  a  Cratse^gus  Aza^' 
rblusy  40  ft.  high ;  an  I71mus  campestris,  85  ft  high  ;  a  Populus 
alba,  120  ft.  high;  a  Quercus  pedunculata,  planted  60  years, 
which  is  110ft.  high;  a  Jixgus  sylv&tica  of  the  same  age  and 
height;  a  sweet  chestnut,  45  years  planted,  which  has  attained 
the  height  of  85  ft. ;  a  yew  tree,  45  years  planted,  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  50  ft. ;  an  arbor  vitee,  planted  25  years,  and 
20  fL  high ;  and  a  Xarjx  microcarpa,  45  years  planted,  and  94  ft. 
high.  On  the  whole,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of  trees  at 
Charleville,  and  they  appear  to  have  made  extraordinary  {progress. 

At  Shelton  Abbey,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow's,  in  the  county  of 

Wicklow,  there  are  a  few  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  foreign 

trees  and  shrubs.     A  tulip  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  60  ft.  high, 

flowering  beautifully  every  year ;  a  Robiii/a  Pse^d-^cacia,  of 

Uie  same  age,  is  65  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2^  ft.  in  diameter  at 

1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  a  Portugal   laurel,  40  years  planted,  is 

35  ft.  high,  has  a  stem  2^Tt.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 

I  2 
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and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  S9  ft.; 
a  common  laurel,  90  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  6  ft  [probably  from  the 
number  of  diverging  branches  proceeding  direct  from  the  crown 
of  the  root],  ancY  the  diameter  of  the  space  its  branches  cover  is 
101  ft.  !•  A  Ladrus  n6bilis,  16  years  planted,  is  34  ft.  high,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  is  25  fu ; 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  50  years  planted,  is  59  ft.  high. 

At  Castle  Freke,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Carberry,  there  appear  to  be  some  fine  specimens.  Z&odod^n- 
•dron  ponticum  is  8  ft.  high,  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  76  ft. 
in  circumference;  the  Qu^rcus /'lex,  26  years  planted,  S6ft. 
high ;  the  Lucombe  oak,  of  the  same  age,  39  ft.  high ;  and  the 
sweet  chestnut,  44  ft.  high;  Aristotelw  Macquiy  on  light  soil 
over  gravel,  forms  a  handsome  tree,  26  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
8^  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

At  Florence  Court,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 

there  is  a  good  collection  of  trees,  the  dimensions  of  many  of 

which  have  been   sent  us  by  the  gardener  there,  Mr.  Young. 

The  tulip  tree,  at  38  years'  growth,  is  35  ft.  high ;  A'cer  men* 

tanum,  at  38  years'  growth,  50  ft.  high ;  the  Portugal  laurel,  at 

40  years'  growth,  is  32  ft.  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 

22  It.  in  diameter;  Ojrnus  florida,  38  years  planted,  is  16  ft. 

high,   and  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  20  ft.  in  diameter; 

>  iSaiTibucus  nigra,  at  40  years  of  age,  is  50  ft.  high ;  the  walnut, 

;  at.  50  years  of  age,  is  40  ft.  high ;  and  the  Canadian  poplar,  at 

.30  years'  growth,  70  ft.  high;  the  scarlet  oak,  40  years  planted, 

is   70  ft.  high;   and  different  varieties  of  Quercus   Cerris,  all 

planted  38  years,  are  also  70  fL  high ;  the  common  yew,  at  80 

years  oF  age,  is  30  ft.  high,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of 

30  ft.  in  diameter;    and   the  Irish  yew,   sometimes  called  the 

Florence  Court  yew,  the  original  plant  being  still  in  existence 

.in  the  ^rrounds,  has  attained  the  height  of  26  ft 

At  Killrudery  House,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  are  some  remarkably  fine  evergreen  oaks. 
One  of  these,  by  no  means  larger  than  the  rest,  measured  for  us 
by  Mr.  Niven  in  February,  1835,  was  60  ft.  high,  widi  a  trunk 
1 14  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  oldest  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Ireland  are  said  to  be  at 
Mount  Anville  Hill,  the  seat  of  Counsellor  West,  K.C.  These 
cedars,  we  are  informed,  were  brought  direct  from  Mount  Le- 
banon, bv  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Tremblestown.  We  have  tried 
in  vain  to  get  their  dimensions,  for  which  reason  we  suspect  they 
are  not  very  remarkable.  The  finest,  we  believe,  are  at  Castle- 
town, Kildare,  the  seat  of  Edward  ConoUy,  Esq.,  M.P.  One 
of  these,  Colonel  Conolly  informs  us,  is  13  ft.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  fi'om 
the  ground,  and  has  a  clear  stem  of  30  ft. 
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The  largest  old  oak  tree  in  Ireland,  Sir  Rol)^l-t  Bateson  in- 
forms us,  is  at  his  residence,  Belvoir  Park,  near  Belfast.  It 
measures  about  28  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  it  is 
split,  and  much  damaged.  It  is  supposed  to  be  between  two  and 
three  centuries  old.  It  grows  about  50  yards  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Lagan,  in  rather  moist  soil. 

At  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  in 
Lady  Downshire's  garden,  a  tulip  tree  carries  up  the  girt  of 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  when  it  branches  off.  It  flowers 
abundantly,  and  has  flowered  for  many  years  past.  Close  to 
this  tree  is  a  Magn61m  acuminata  25  ft.  high,^  and  4  ft.  4  in.  in 
girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  where  it  branches;  it  does  not 
flower  every  year,  but  in  hot  summers  very  abundantly.  There 
is,  also,  a  cedar  8  Ft.  8  in.  in  circumference  at  3^  ft.  from  the 
ground,  where  it  begins  to  branch.  It  is  not  tall,  and  is  qaite 
flat  at  the  top.  There  are  several  other  forest  trees,  and  some 
shrubs  of  about  the  same  age,  or  perhaps  older,  in  the  grounds, 
particularly  some  very  fine  evergreen  oaks.  — «/.  M.  iZ. 

No  Dr.  Walker  has  yet  arisen  in  Ireland  to  determine  the  dates 
of  the  introduction  of  particular  species,  and  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  place  before  our  readers  the  fore- 
going statements.  From  these  it  appears  that  more  had  been 
done  in  Ireland  in  the  \iiiy  of  introducing  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  than  is 
generally  imagined ;  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  since ;  and 
that  there  is  every  encouragement  to  proceed,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  that  have  been  planted. 
There  are  also  the  greatest  inducements,  in  point  of  climate,  as 
will  appear  in  our  succeeding  subsection,  when  we  give  a  list  of 
what  are  green-house  trees  and  shrubs  in  England,  but  which 
stand  the  open  air  in  Ireland. 

Nurseries  were  probably  established  in  Ireland  about  the 
time  when  it  became  fashionable  to  plant  trees.  The  oldest  we 
know  of  is  that  of  Toole  and  Co.  at  CuUenswood  near  Dublin, 
and  at  Shank  Hill  near  Bray.  In  both  gardens  are  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  At  CuUenswood, 
Magn6iiVr  grandifl6ra  has  attained  the  height  of  17  ft.  in  20 
years,  and  M.  Thompsonm/ia,  15  ft.  in  6  years;  ^'r  but  us  An^ 
dr^chne,  and  A.  h^'brida,  19  fiu  in  27  years;  O'^lea  excelsa,  as  a 
standard,  17  ft.  in  27  years;  Pitt6sporum  ToUra^  as  a  standard, 
lO  ft.  in  20  years ;  Yicca  gloriosa,  8  ft.  in  SO  years,  with  a  stem 
a  foot  in  diameter;  Aralia  spin6sa,  20 ft.  in  20 years;  Eriobo- 
trya  japonica,  20  ft.  in  20  years ;  Pyrus  [S&rbus]  nipalensis,  ]  6  ft. 
Hi  7  years;  Za6rus  n6bilis,  25  ft.  in  35  years;  and  Ps^nia 
JMo&tan^  8  ft.  in  20  years.  In  the  Shank  Hill  Nursery  there  is  an 
^^rbutus  ^ndr^chne,  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  covering  a  space 
SO  yards  in  circumference,  90  years  old. 
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The  nursery  of  Mr.  Hodgins  at  Dunganstown,  near  Wicklow, 
was  ^tablished  about  1780,  and  was  well  stocked  with  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Niven  kindly  measured  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  for  us  in  February^  1835,  and  a  c(^ious  list  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  tlie  proprietor,  Mr.  Hodgins,  through  Mr. 
Mackay.  The  Cupr6ssus  lusitanica  in  this  nursery,  54  years 
planted,  is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
5  ft.  in  girt,  and  the  branches  covering  a  space  the  circumference 
of  which  is  upwards  of  120  ft.  This  is  probably  the  finest  in 
Ireland,  next  to  Lord  Ferrard's,  mentioned  p.  109.  There  is 
a  hedge  of  evergreen  oaks  in  this  nursery  50  ft.  high.  There 
are  several  large  silver  firs,  with  trunks  which  girt  6  ft.  and  7  ft., 
which  have  grown  to  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  red  cedars  20  ft,  and 
laurels  and  bays  30  ft  high  ;  there  is  a  Lucombe  oak  50  ft. 
high»  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter  at  10ft.  from  the  ground ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  45  years  planted,  is  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft. 
high ;  the  Portugal  laurel  is  30  ft.  high ;  the  timber  of  this 
tree,  Mr.  Hodgins  observes,  is  better  than  that  of  the  cherry. 
There  are  many  pines  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  aristoteUas, 
20  ft.  high;  O^lea  excelsa,  12ft.  high;  Norway  maple,  the 
wood  of  which,  Mr.  Hodgins  observes,  is  as  hard  as  box ;  and 
the  sugar  maple,  growing  as  vigorously  as  the  common  syca- 
more. All  these  trees,  and  many  ethers,  were  planted  by  the 
present  proprietor,  who,  Mr.  Niven  informs  us,  is  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  cultivator,  who  has  done,  perhaps,  more  in 
Ireland,  in  the  way  of  cultivating  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  than  any 
other  contemporary ;  and  who,  though  of  an  advanced  age,  is 
still  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  derives  the  greatest  enjoyment 
from  Uie  exercise  of  his  profession. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  Robertson,  at  Kilkenny,  was  founded  by 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  about  1 765,  who  introduced 
most  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  about  that  time 
in  the  London  nurseries.  Though  most  of  these  were  used  as 
stools  for  propagation,  yet  a  few  of  them  have  been  allowed  to 
run  up  as  specimens.  Among  these  is  a  Corylus  Colurna,  which, 
at  50  years' growth,  is  3  ft.\7  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground; 
it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  is  nearly  50  ft. 
Besides  this,  an  Aildntus  gland ulosa,  a  Judas  tree,  and  several 
others,  are  worthy  of  notice;  the  details  of  which  will  be  ft)und 
in  the  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  210.  Most  of  the  other  nurseries 
in  Ireland  were  founded,  we  believe,  in  the  succeeding  century. 
.  The  establishment  of  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin  must 
have  given  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  into  Ireland.  This  garden  owes  its  origin,  in 
1797,  to  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  The  plan  of  the  garden,  Mr. 
Mackay  informs  us,  ^^  was  also  suggested  by  His  Lordship,  but 
the  laying  out  and  arrangement  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Under- 
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wood,  the  Iftte  intelligent  curator.  The  arboretunij  which  was 
laid  out  and  planted  by  him  in  1798-9,  does  him  lasting  ho- 
nour." Of  the  Pinus  PallasrVina,  there  are  two  fine  specimens, 
the  largest  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trtmk  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  which  are  probably  the  best  tx)  be  met  with  in 
Britain  or  Ireland.  What  is  remarkable  in  British  nurseries, 
though  common  in  Pi*ench  ones,  there  is  a  Pinus  CSmbra^  which 
was  grafted  on  a  Scotch  pine  about  20  yeai^s  ago,  and  now 
forms  a  fine  tree.  The  garden  contains  80  statute  acres;  rt 
is  described  and  engraved  in  Dr.  Walsh's  History  nf  Dubliny 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  not  only  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  the 
most  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, in  18S4,  it  has  been  put  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr. 
Niven,  one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners  and  active-minded 
men  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Niven's  plan  for  the  improvement 
and  future  management  of  the  Olasnevin  Garden  is  intended  to 
include,  not  merely  the  extension  of  the  arrangements  of  plante 
botanically,  but  also  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  selection 
of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up 
the  important  subject  of  improving,  by  crossing,  the  best  existing 
varieties  of  such  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SuBSECT.  5-     Of  the  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  introduced  into  Britain 

in  the  I9th  Century, 

During  that  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  now 
(1835)  elapsed,  the  taste  tor  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  has  con- 
siderably increased  among  planters;  and  the  number  of  new 
species  and  varieties  that  have  been  introduced,  is  proportionately 
greater  than  at  any  former  period.  Botanic  gardens  and  arbo* 
retums  have  also  become  more  general,  and  the  variety  intro- 
duced into  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantations,  though  still 
not  so  great  as  it  might  be,  bears  some  relation  to  the  general 
improvement.  The  establishment  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  has  had  a  material 
influence  in  spreading  a  taste  for  every  department  of  gardening, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  The 
interest,  however,  which  belongs  to  this  century,  is  greatly 
diminished  to  the  present  generation  of  readers,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  greater  part  of  it  being  within  their  recollection. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  giving  a  short  com- 
parative view  of  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  slight  notice  of  the  principal  arboretums  which 
have  been  formed ;  taking,  as  our  authority  for  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz.,  firom  1801 
to  1810  inclusive,  ninety-four  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced : 
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eight  by  Conrad  Loddiges ;  six  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy ; 
three  by  Fraser;  nineteen  by  Lyon;  one  by  the  Kew  Garden; 
ooe  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society ;  one  by  Don  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden ;  and  one  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 
Among  the  most  interesting  articles  introduced  during  this  de- 
cade are,  i25sa  multifl^ra,  Cunningham/^  lanceolclta,  Juniperus 
exc^lsa,  Caprifblium  japonicum,  JBosa.  B&nksi^p,  Rhododendron 
catawbi^nse  (by  Fraser),  and  Crates^'gus  Aronia.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  that  of  such  a  number  of  species  introduced 
during  this  decade,  the  names  of  so  few  of  the  introducers  should 
be  known ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing were,  at  this  period,  principally  by  packets  of  seeds  sent 
to  the  nurserymen  by  foreign  correspondents,  or  by  amateurs; 
and  that,  as  several  years  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
period  of  introduction,  and  that  of  flowering  and  naming,  the 
name  of  the  collector  who  sent  the  seeds»  or  of  the  nurseryman 
who  first  raised  plants  from  them,  is  forgotten,  or  ceases  to  be  of 
the  same  interest.  The  case  is  different  when  living  plants  are 
brought  into  the  country,  and  it  is,  in  truth,  chiefly  of  the  intro- 
ducers of  such  that  the  names  are  known. 

From  1811  to  1820,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  trees 
and  shrubs  were  introduced,  viz.,  forty-four  by  Messrs.  Loddiges ; 
twelve  by  Lyon ;  four  by  Lee  and  Kennedy ;  three  by  Whitlev 
and  Co.  (among  which  was  iSpirse^a  bt^lla  in  1820);  three  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  (including  Cotone6ster  affinis  in  1820); 
two  by  Fraser  (^bies  Frasen',  and  Yucca  angustjf61ia  in  1811); 
one  by  Don  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  ;  one  (the  Ribes 
sanguineum,  in  1817)  by  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.,  who  sailed 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Vancouver ;  Genista  prociimbens 
by  Schleicher,  a  botanical  collector  in  Switzerland;  one  by 
Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road;  and  one  (Mahonta 
fascicularis)  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  species  introduced  by  Loddiges  are.  Azalea  arbor6scens, 
A.  speciosa,  and  Sides  a6reum,  in  1812;  Symph6ria  racemosa, 
Cytisus  ruth^nicns,  Juniperus  reciirva,  and  Yicca  tenuifl6ra,  in 
1817;  ^Inus  cordifolia  (the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus), 
in  1818;  ^rmeniaca  brigantiaca,  and  Qu6rcus  stellata,  in  1819; 
CVatse^'gus  melanocarpa,  C  latif&lia,  C  Oliviermna,  JPr^inus 
pannosa,  K  platycarpa,  P.ldncea,  Plnus  exc^lsa,  and  ^bies  PicAtUy 
in  1 820.  Among  those  introduced  by  Lyon  are,  Magnolia  pyra- 
midkta,  in  1811;  and  Andr6meda  floribunda,  Hfssa  candicans, 
Borya  /igustrina,  B.  porulosa,  B.  acuminata,  Virgilia  liitea,  and 
Cratae^gus  apiifolia,  in  1812.  Among  the  fine  plants  recorded 
as  having  been  introduced  in  this  decade,  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  introducers,  are,  JE^sculus  glabra  and  pallida, 
and  P^via  h;^brida,  in  1812;  Birberis  sinensis,  Cyd5nia  ja- 
ponica,  and  Z)&phne  Thymelas^  in  1815;  PMnera  Rich&rdi 
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in  1816;  Cratsdgas  j^runif^Iiay  in  ISIS flYicca  glauc^scens, 
Bibes  cauc^sicum,  and  Caragdna  microph;^lIa,  in  1819;  Pyrus 
nepal^nsis,  Philadeiphus  hirsutus,  Populus  niacropb;^Ha,  Zilla 
laxifl^ra,  Plnus  adunca,  and  P.  uncindta,  in  1820. 

From  1821  to  1830,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  trees  and 
shrubs  were  introduced ;  viz.,  upwards  of  sixty  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  twenty-flve  by  Schleicher  (obscure  species  of 
willows) ;  twenty-one  by  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  four  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon; three  by  Whitley;  one  by  Malcolm,;  one  by  Shepherd 
of  Liverpool ;  one  by  Don  of  Cambridge ;  one  by  Low  of 
Clapton;  one  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.;  one  (Benthamm 
fragifera,  in  1825)  by  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.;  one  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Baxter  (Sollya  heteroph^Ua,  in  1880);  one  by 
Bunney;  and  one  {Ribes  speci^sum,  in  1829)  by  A.  B.  Lam- 
bert, Esq.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  species  intro- 
duced by  the  Horticultural  Society  were  sent  home  by  the 
late  unfortunate  Douglas,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America;  among  them  are,  Birberis  ^quifc^lium,  Gaulther/a 
SkAlloTif  ^rctost&phylos  toment^sa,  Ribes  viscosissimum,  and 
^cer  macroph^llum,  in  1826  ;  and  Berberis  glumacea,  A^cev 
circinatum,  j^'rbutus  procera,  Bibes  niveum,  in^brians,  and  di« 
varicatum;  ^i^bus  spect&bilis,  ^bies  Douglasu;  Pinus  pon* 
derosa,  LambertiV2»a,  and  Sabmidna ;  Ameldnchier  florida,  and 
Garrya  elliptica,  in  1827.  In  this  decade  the  Horticultural 
Society  also  introduced  the  C^drus  Deoddra  from  Nepal,  in 
1822;  and  Cotoneaster  frigida,  and  C.  Nummularia,  in  1824. 
Among  those  by  Loddiges  are,  Qu^rcus  Tauzin  and  Gledltschta 
c&spica,  in  1822;  ^cer  opulif61ium,  Fraxinus  klbai  epiptera, 
fttisca,  macroph^lla,  and  quadranguUris,  all  in  1823;  and  Prix- 
inus   cin^rea   and    Cotoneaster   microph^lla,   in    1825*      The 

Seatest  number  of  the  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  added  to  the 
ritish  arboretum,  during  this  century,  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons,  and  the  next  greatest 
number  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Messrs.  Loddiges  re* 
ceived  their  importations  chiefly  from  their  foreign  correspond- 
ents, and  more  especially  from  American  collectors  and 
nurserymen.  The  principal  British  collectors  during  this  period 
were,  Fraser,  Lyon,  and  Douglas.  Notices  of  the  first  two 
have  been  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  Forsyth ;  and  of  the 
latter  we  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  a  biographical  memoir 
which  appeared  in  the  Ga7'd»  Mag.^  vol.  x.  p.  271. 

John  Fraser  was  a  native  of  Inverness-shire ;  he  came  to  Lon- 
don about  1770  (or  1776),  married,  and  settled  as  a  hosier  and 
draper  in  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea ;  but,  being  of  a  very  active 
and  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  and  having  imbibed  a  taste  for 
plants  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea, 
then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth,  be  determined  on 
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proceeding  to  North  America  in  search  of  new,  rare,  and  ia> 
teresting  plants. 

Accordinglys  in  1783  or  1784,  he  embarked  for  Charleston^ 
South  Carolina,  where  he  made  his  first  collection  of  many 
valuable  new  plants,  which  he  consigned  for  sale  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Frank  Thoburn,  nurseryman,  at  Old  Brompton.  In  the 
beginning  of  1785  he  returned  to  London,  and  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  labours,  but  was  told  that  all  his  valuable 
plants  had  died,  and  that  those  remaining  were  common,  and 
not  very  saleable.  This  created  a  misunderstanding  which  led 
to  a  lawsuit,  which  was  long  and  very  expensive  to  both 
parties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  again  visited  South  Carolina, 
where  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  most  valuable  friend, 
Thomas  Walter,  Esq.,  an  eminent  botanist,  who  had  compiled  a 
Flora  Carolinicma^  which  MS.  Mr.  Fraser  brought  to  London, 
and  which  was  published  by  him  in  1788,  8vo  (the  original 
herbarium  of  Mr.  Walter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Fraser).  In  this  second  journey  he  was  very  successful  in 
bringing  home  with  him  many  new  American  plants,  seeds,  and 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  and  various  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  These  were  disposed  of  principally  to  the  different 
plant  collectors,  nurserymen,  and  others,  and  he  obtained  libeml 
prices  for  them*  Among  the  plants  were  several  species  of 
pines,  oaks,  magnolias,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  8cc ;  all  most 
valuable  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  gardens  of  England.  The  Hortus  Kewensis  records  16  new 
plants  as  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  1786^  and 
five  more  in  1787*  He  likewise  brought  home  with  him,  for 
cultivation,  the  seeds  of  a  new  species  of  grass,  then  named 
^r6stis  cornucopia  (now  Trichodium  decumbens),  an  account 
of  which,,  with  a  coloured  plate,  he  published  in  1787  folio* 

In  1790  and  1791  Mr.  Fraser  made  his  third  and  fourth 
voyages  to  America,  where  he  extended  his  researches,  and 
added  further  to  his  former  collections.  In  179^1  he  introduced 
the  Thalia  dealbata.  About  1795  he  established  himself  in  a 
nursery,  at  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea,  to  which  place  all  his  sub- 
sequent consignments  were  made. 

In  April,  1796,  he  had  completed  his  fifth  voyage  from 
America,  bringing  with  him  seeds  and  plants  for  sale  as  before. 
This  year  he  visited  Petersburgh,  taking  with  him  a  choice 
collection  of  plants,  which  were  purchased,  and  paid  for  most 
liberally,  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  Upon  his  return  to  £ng* 
land,  he  introduced  that  fine  fruit,  the  black  Tartarian  cherry, 
and  also  the  white  Tartarian  cherry. 

In  1797  and  1798  he  repeated  his  visits  to  Russia,  having 
been  honoured  with  the  commands  of  the  imperial  family  to 
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make  farther  additions  to  their  botanical  collections ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  these  commands,  he  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  honoured,  by  special  appointment,  vfith  the  title  of  Botanical 
Collector  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  Paul  and  the 
Empress  Marie,  under  the  sign  manual  of  each,  dated  Paulow- 
skoe,  August,  1 798 ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  commission  he 
again,  with  his  son  John,  in  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  visited  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  the  Ba* 
fiamas,  &c.  In  their  passage  to  the  Havannah,  from  the  United 
States,  they  were  shipwrecked,  and  saved  themselves,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  the  Cayos,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Channel.  In  Cuba  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  celebi*ated  travellers  Baron  von  Humboldt  and  Aime 
Bonpland,  and  from  these  generous  men  of  science  they  re* 
ceived  every  assistance  and  kind  recommendations  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Havannah,  After  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years,  Mr,  Fraser  returned  to  England  with  many  new  and 
valuable  discoveries.  (In  1800,  the  Hortus  Kewensts  records 
the  introduction  of  thirteen  new  plants  by  the  Erasers,  and  in 
1801  two  more,  Andr&meda  cassinifiHiA  and  MagnbUa  cordata.) 
He  again  went  to  Russia,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  his  services  were  neither  acknowledged  nor  requited 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  He  made  two  visits  afterwards  to 
the  capital  of  Russia,  and  to  Moscow,  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  obtain  a  just  remuneration  for  his  arduous  and  perilous  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  they  discovered  a  beau- 
tifiil  species  of  palm,  with  silvered  leaves  (Corypha  miragudma 
Humb.  et  Bon^  Nov.  Gen.  1.  p.  290.),  the  leaves  of  which  pro- 
duce a  most  beautiful  and  durable  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets.  These  were  woven  by  the  hand,  all 
in  one  piece,  without  sewing,  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner :  a 
patent  was  taken  out  for  making  them,  and  the  manufacture  was 
patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  management  of  his  sister,  Mrs.Christiana  Fraser^ 
through  whose  great  perseverance  in  teaching  many  young  pen* 
sons  the  secret  of  the  work,  employment  was  afforded  to  a 
Dumber  of  hands.  Subsequently  the  manufactory  proved  un- 
successful, from  want  of  capital,  more  than  any  other  cause. 

In  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  Mr.  Fraser  made  his  last  ex- 
cursions to  North  America,  in  company  with  his  eldest  son. 
(The  Hortus  Kewensts  records  nine  new  plants  introduced  by 
them  in  1809.)  After  this,  he  remained  at  his  nursery  in 
Sloane  Square,  carrying  on  the  business  there,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  successful.  Here  frequent  disappointmentSi 
iU-treatment,  and  other  circumstances,  all  tended  to  break  down 
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one  of  the  most  enterprising,  indefatigable,  and  persevering  men 
tliat  ever  embarked  in  the  cause  of  botany  and  natural  sciencet 

He  died  at  Sloane  Square,  April  26.  1811,  in  his  60th  year, 
leaving  his  wife,  who  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  two  sons; 
John,  the  eldest,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  latter 
voyages  to  America  and  Russia,  and  who  is  now  a  respectable 
nurseryman  at  Ramsgate,  and  James  Thomas,  also  living. 

Of  John  Lyon,  another  botanical  collector,  very  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  William  Lyon,  Esq., 
of  Gil  logic,  Forfarshire,  who  was  afterwards  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. When  he  went  to  America  is  uncertain ;  Pursh,  who  had 
the  management  of  the  gardens  of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  at 
Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  informs  us  that,  when  he  resigned, 
in  1802,  Lyon  succeeded  him,  and  remained  there  till  180.5. 

During  this  period  Lyon,  we  are  told  by  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  sent  home  several  plants  and  seeds ;  and  the  year  after  he 
left  Mr.  Hamilton's  service  (1806),  he  brought  an  extensive 
collection  to  England ;  the  plants  composing  which  were  pardy 
disposed  of  by  private  contract^  but  were  chiefly  sold  by 
auction  in  a  garden  at  Parsons'  Green,  Fulham.  The  catalogue 
of  these  plants  fills  84  closely  printed  pages,  it'  enumerates 
550  lots,  and  the  sale  occupied  four  days.  Several  of  the  lots 
were  composed  of  large  quantities  of  one-year-old  seedlings  in 
pots ;  and  ten  lots  at  the  end  of  the  sale  consisted  each  of  50 
different  sorts  of  seeds.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  by  far  the 
greatest  collection  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  ever  brought 
to  England  at  one  time,  by  one  individual.  It  contained  scarcely 
any  herbaceous  plants ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  chiefly 
such  as  had  been  already  introduced.  In  the  Hortns  Kewensis 
fourteen  new  plants  are  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced 
by  Lyon  in  1 806,  which,  doubtless,  formed  part  of  the  import- 
ation of  that  year. 

Mr.  Lyon  appears  to  have  soon  after  gone  out  again,  and 
explored  the  southern  states  of  North  America ;  viz.,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  and,  in  1811  and  1812,  he  again 
brought  over  a  large  collection  of  plants  in  cases,  which  arrived 
in  very  fine  condition,  and  were  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at 
Chelsea,  Six  plants  are  mentioned  in  the  Horius  Kewensis  as 
having  been  introduced  by  I^yon  during  these  years. 

Mr.  Nuttall  separated  some  of  the  species  of  Andromeda,  and 
formed  of  them  a  new  genus,  which  he  named  Lyonio.  *'  To 
commemorate  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lyon,  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  North  American  plants,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  a  dangerous  epidemic  amidst  those  savage  and  romantic 
mountains  which  had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  labours." 
{Gen.  of  N.  Americari  PlanfSi  Boston,  8vo,  1820,  1.  p.  266.) 
The  genus  was,   however,  named  before  Mr.  Lyon's  death,  as 
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appears  by  the  catalogue^  before  referred  to,  of  plants  sold  in 
1806,  in  which  several  species  of  Lyonta  are  mentioned.  Mr. 
Lyon,  it  is  believed,  died  in  1818. 

David  Douglas  was  born  at  Scone,  near  Perth,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship,  as  a  gardener,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  oC 
Mansfield.  About  the  year  1817  he  removed  to  Valleyfield, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.,  then  celebrated  for  a 
choice  collection  of  exotics,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow.  Here  his  fondness  for  plants 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hooker,  the  professor. of  botany, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  excursions  through  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  assisted  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Flot^a 
Scatica^  with  which  Dr.  Hooker  was  then  engaged.  This  gentle- 
man recommended  him  to  the  late  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  as  a  botanical  collector;  and  in 
182S  he  was  despatched  to  the  United  States,  where  he  pro* 
cured  many  fine  plants,  and  greatly  increased  the  Societjr's 
collection  of  fruit  trees.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year;  and  in  1824*  an  opportunity  having  offered,  through  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  sending  him  to  explore  the  botanical 
riches  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Columbia  river,  and  south- 
wards  towards  California,  he  sailed  in  July  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  this  mission. 

While  the  vessel  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  collected 
many  rare  orchideous  plants  and  bulbs.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  new  species  of  GesnlriVr,  which  Mr.  Sabine  named,  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer,  G.  DougisLsn.  He  was  enraptured  with  the 
rich  vegetation  of  a  tropical  country ;  he  stopped  at  Rio  longer 
than  he  anticipated,  and  left  it  with  regret.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  he  shot  many  curious  birds  peculiar 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  prepared  them  for  sending 
home.  On  Christmas-day  he  reached  the  celebrated  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  which  he  describes  as  ^'  an  enchanting  spot^ 
very  fertile,  and  delightfully  wooded.  I  sowed  a  large  collection 
of  garden  seeds,  and  expressed  a  wish  they  might  prosper,  and 
add  to  the  comfort  of  some  future  Robinson  Crusoe,  should  one 
appear.'^  He  arrived  at  P'ort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1825.  Here  an  extensive  field  presented  itself 
to  him ;  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duty  to  the  Horticultural  Society  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  by  referring  to  the  vast  collections  of  seeds  which  from  time 
to  time  he  transmitted  home,  along  with  dried  specimens,  beauti« 
fully  preserved,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  herbarium  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  Of  the  genus  Pinus  he  dis- 
covered several  species,  some  of  which  attain  to  an  enormous 
size.  The  Plnus  Lambert/^na,  which  he  named  in  compliment 
to  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  Linnaean 
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Society,  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  the  whole.  One  of  these^ 
which  had  been  blown  down,  measured  215  ft.  in  lenffth,  and 
57  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
cones  of  It,  which  Mr.  Douglas  sent  home,  were  16  in.  long,  and 
1 1  in.  in  circumference.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  either  roasted, 
or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  winter  store.  The  resin,  which 
exudes  from  the  trees  when  they  are  partly  burned,  loses  its 
usual  flavour,  and  acquires  a  sweet  taste ;  in  which  state  it  is 
used  by  th$  natives  as  sugar.  Another  species,  named  by  Mr. 
Sabine  ^bies  Douglasti,  attains  nearly  the  size  of  the  above. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  Mr.  Douglas  traversed  the  country 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  met  Captain  (now  Sir)  John  Franklin,  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  Captain  Back,  returning  from  their  second 
overland  arctic  expedition.  Witii  these  gentlemen  he  came  to 
England  in  the  autumn,  bringing  with  him  a  variety  of  seeds,  as 
weU  as  specimens  of  plants  and  other  objects  of  natural  history. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  friend  and  patron  Mr.  Sabine,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  leading  literary  and 
scientific  characters  in  London ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
honoured  by  being  elected,  free  of  expense,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnsean,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies;  to  each  of 
which  he  contributed  several  papers,  since  published  in  their 
Transactions^  evincing  much  research  and  acuteness  as  a  natu- 
ralist.  Some  entertaining  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Hooker 
were  published  in  Brewster^s  Edinburgh  Journal  for  January, 
1827;  and  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Primnlaceae  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Professor  Lindley,  and 
defined  in  Brandos  Journal  for  January,  1828. 

After  being  in  Londbn  for  two  years,  Mr.  Douglas  again 
sailed  for  Columbia  in  the  autumn  of  1829;  where  he  re« 
mained  some  time,  enjoying  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  adding 
largely  to  his  former  discoveries.  His  return  was  expected  by 
the  very  ship  which  brought  the  tidings  of  his  horrible  death ; 
an  event  which  was  occiteioned  by  his  falling  into  a  pit  made 
by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  catching  wild  bulls, 
one  of  the  latter  being  in  at  the  time. 

The  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  are  supposed  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  introduced  by  any  other  individual 
whatever  ;  and  what  greatly  adds  to  their  value  is,  that,  being 
from  a  temperate  region,  they  will  all  endure  the  open  nir  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  herbaceous  species  which  he  intro* 
duced  amounts  to  nearly  100,  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  50. 
The  names  of  the  latter  compose  the  following  list,  which  has 
been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Munro,  the  head  gar* 
dener  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
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In  1826  and  1827. 

^bies  Dougl^/i. 
A'cer  circinatum. 

macroph^Uum. 
Ameldnchier  florida. 

parvif6Iia. 
Arbutus  proc^ra. 
^rctost&phylos  toment^sa. 
BSrbefis  ^quifblium. 

glamacea. 
Ckprif&lium  ciliosum. 

DouglasiV. 

hispiduluro. 
C&rya  mgro-cathfirtica. 
*Cean6thus  collinus. 

*ellipticus. 
G&rrya  elliptica. 
Gaultheria  SAdllon. 
*Zia6rus  occidentsllis, 
Plnas  Lambert/a/ia. 

ponder6sa. 
Piirshia  tridentita, 
Mides  viscosissimum. 

aureum. 

c^reum. 

divaric^tum. 

echinatum. 


Ribes  nlveuro. 

petiolare. 

sangutneum. 
£dbus  nutk^nus. 

spectjbilis. 
S&lviB  carnj^a  [Audib^rtia  in« 

cana.] 
Spirsda  ariaefblia. 
Faccinium  ov&tum. 

In  1831. 

^bies  am&bilis. 

gr&ndis. 

Menzi^sfV. 

n6bilis. 
Clematis  Douglass. 
Pinus  montlcola. 

mont  var.  with  red  cones. 

Sahmidna. 
Pyrus  rivul&ris. 
Rtbes  glutin6sun], 

malvaceum. 

speci6sura. 

In  1882. 
Zupinus  albifrons. 


irnguuni. 
lacostre. 


Pin  us  Sabinidna  var. 

In  1883. 
Pinus  inslgnis. 

Of  the  above  specimens^  which  were  all  introduced  bv  seeds,  the 
three  marked  with  a  *  did  not  vegetate.  Some  species  of^osa 
and  Cratas^'gus,  not  included  in  the  above  list,  have  vegetated, 
but  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  have  not  yet  flowereo;  and 
consequently  have  not  yet  been  named  or  identified. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  various 
details  respecting  introductions  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we 
shall  next  endeavour  to  generalise  them ;  first,  numerically;  and, 
secondly,  geographically.  For  the  first  object,  we  have  had 
from  our  Hortus  Britannicus  an  enumeration  made  of  the  num- 
ber of  species  introduced  in  each  decade,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  cenlury  to  the  end  of  the  year  1830.  We  do  not  give 
this  enumeration  as  perfectly  accurate;  because  many  of  the 
species  in  our  catalogue,  as  in  every  other,  are  doubtful ;  but  it 
is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  it  be  perfectly  accurate  or 
not ;  it  is  sufiiciently  so  to  show  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the 
introductions,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any 
record  of  them,  up  to  the  present  time. 
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17 
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1700 
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24 

1551 

1560 

1 

1700 

1710 

12 

1561 

1570 

18 

1711 

1720 

12 

1571 

1580 

3 

1721 

1730 

44 

1581 

1590 

2 

1731 

1740 

69 

1591 

1600 

46 

1741 
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21 

1601 

1610 

1 

1751 

1760 

77 
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.     1620 

1 

1T61 
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58 

1681 

1630 

22 

1771 

1780 

58 

1631 

1640 

27 

1781 

1790 

49 

1641 

1650 

4 

1791 

1800 

45 

1651 

1660 

17 

1801 

1810 

93 

1661 

1670 

7 

1811 

1820 

364 

1671 

1680 

1 

1821 

1830 

242 

1681 

1690 

87 

The  numbei*s,  taken  by  centuries,  are,  in  the  16th  century,  89 ; 
in  the  ITth,  ISl;  in  the  ISth,  445;  and,  in  the  first  [three  de- 
cades of  the  19th,  699!  The  total  number  of  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs  introduced  up  to  the  year  1830,  appears  to  be  about 
ISOO;  or,  probably,  up  to  the  present  moment,  including  all 
those  species  which  have  not  yet  flowered,  and,  consequently, 
have  not  yet  been  recorded  in  books,  about  1400. 

The  countries  from  which  these  1 800  species  have  been  intro- 
duced appear,  from  the  Hortus  Britannicus^  to  be  as  under :  — 

Europe;  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  Levant,  36; 
Italy,  S5;  Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  islands,  19;  Spain, 
69;  Portugal,  12;  Switzerland,  49 ;  France,  34;  Germany,  52; 
Hungary,  46;  Russia,  41;   Sweden,  4 ;  Lapland,  4;  Spitzber- 

fen,  1;  North  of  Europe,  2;  Central  Europe,  18;  South  of 
)urope,  HI:  in  all,  543.  Asia :  Siberia,  69 ;  Asia  Minor,  3 ; 
East  Indies,  4;  Nepal,  54;  China,  34;  Japan,  11;  Persia,  5; 
Asia,  8:  in  all,  183.  Africa  and  the  Canary  Isles:  Barbary 
States,  13 ;  Egypt,  3 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4 ;  Canary  Isles,  3 : 
in  all,  23.  America :  North  America,  528 ;  Mexico,  4 ;  South 
America,  22 ;  Straits  of  Magellan,  6 :  in  all»  560.  Auslralia 
and  Polynesia :  New  Holland,  1 ;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  2 ;  New 
Zealand,  1 :  in  all,  4. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  nearly  half  the  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  country  have  been  introduced  during  the  pre- 
sent century ;  and  that  these  have  been  brought  chiefly  from 
North  America.  Among  them  there  are  not  more  than  300 
trees  which  attain  a  timber-like  size,  and  of  these  by  far  the  most 
valuable  is  the  larch.  Some  of  the  European  acers,  the  sweet 
chestnut,  some  oaks,  some  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  and  the  pla- 
tanus  and  cedar  from  Asia,  are  also  valuable  as  timber  trees ; 
but  the  chief  accessions  to  this  class  are  the  acers,  oaks,  elms, 
ashes,  poplars,  birches,  pines,  and  firs  of  North  America.  Our 
principal  fruit  trees  are  from  Asia,  including  the  common  walnut, 
which  is  both  a  fruit  and  a  timber  tree ;  but  by  far  the  finest 
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ornamental  trees  and  sbrobs  are  from  North  America.  Oiir 
greatest  hopes  fer  fatare  introductions  are  from  the  unpene- 
trated  regions  of  North  America,  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  enumerating  some  of  the 
principal  planters  of  arboretums,  and  places  where  arboretums 
were  planted,  during  the  present  century ;  premising  that  we  do 
not  include  in  this  list  any  of  those  places  which  were  com- 
menced during  the  last  century. 

Among  thie  planters  of  arboretums  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  place  belongs  to  Creorge, 
fourth  duke  of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman,  when  Mar- 
quess of  Blandford,  resided  on  the  estate  of  White  Knights, 
near  Reading,  from  the  year  1800  till  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  1817.  About  1801  he  began  to  collect  plants  of  every  de- 
•eription,  built  numerous  hot-'houses  for  the  exotics,  and  occu- 
pied a  large  wiJled  garden  with  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  the  more  choice  trees  and  shrubs.  Soon  after,  finding  this 
garden  too  limited,  he  employed,  as  an  arboretom,  a  space  of 
several  acres,  called  the  Wood ;  and  throughout  the  park  at 
White  Knights  he  distributed  many  trees,  and  a  collection,  as 
extensive  as  could  be  then  procured,  of  the  genus  Cratae^'gus. 
About  this  time  magnolias,  rhododendi'ons,  azaleas,  and  other 
American  trees  and  shrubs,  being  rare,  or  newly  introduced, 
bore  enormously  h^h  prices ;  but  price  was  never  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford^  He  was  never  con- 
tent with  only  one  plant  of  a  rare  species,  if  two  or  more  could 
be  got;  and  the  late  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Hjammersmith  Nursery  in- 
formed ns»  that  he  had  sold  several  plants  of  the  same  species  to 
the  marquess  when  they  were  at  twenty  guineas,  and  even  thirty 
gnineas  eacb«  In  consequence  of  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding 
in  his  transactions  generally,  the  Marquess  of  Blandford  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  debt  and  lawsuits,  which,  since  1816, 
have  greatly  crippled  his  exertions.  He  has  still,  however,  the 
same  taste  for  plants,  and  indulges  it,  as  far  as  bis  limited  re- 
aoiirees  witt  permit,  in  the  pleasii^re-grounds  of  the  palace  at 
Blenheim,  where  His  Grace  at  present  resides.  White  Knights 
ia  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  magnolia  wall,  which  is  145  ft. 
long  and  24  ft«  high,  entirely  covered  with  twenty-two  plants  of 
Magnolia  grandifldra,  which  flower  every  year  from  June  till 
November.  They  were  planted  in  the  year  1800,  when  the 
price  in  the  nurseries,  for  good  plants,  was  five  guineas  each.  In 
the  Wood  there  are  a  great  number  of  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens of  all  the  species  of  Magnolia,  and  especially  of  M.  auri- 
cuiata  and  acuminata.  There  are  also  very  fine  trees  of  yTcer 
rdbrum,  sacchirinum,  and  striatum ;  of  ^^sculus  and  P4vi^,  of 
^'rbutus,  of  KolreuteriVz,  of  Virgtlia,  of  Ournus  florida,   of 
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Gleditschia^  C^rciSf  Cratse^'gus,  and  Phodnia  15  ft.  high;  some 
of  the  finest  trees  of  Pyrus  nivalis  and  bollwylleriana  in  the 
country ;  of  Hal^sta,  2>iospyros,  N^ssa^  Gymnociadus,  Planero, 
Jilglans,  Stnirtia,  Z#aurus,  Qu6rcus,  Juniperus,  Tbuja,  a  remark- 
ably fine  Cunninghamm,  and  many  pines,  among  which  are 
the  greatest  number  of  Plnus  Pallasiana  to  be  found  together 
in  any  grounds  in  England.  Pinus  Chnbra  has  here  attaint  the 
height  of  30  ft  in  35  years ;  and  Zarix  p^ndula  that  of  50  ft  in 
the  same  time.    At  Blenheim  the  duke  has  introduced  the  finest 
trees  he  could  procure,  in  numbers  and  in  masses,  as  far  as  he 
was  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  Magnoh'a  conspicua,  of  which  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  plants  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  demesne, 
may  be  there  reckoned  by  dozens.   An  account  of  White  Knights, 
as  far  as  its  picturesque  beauty  extends,  will  be  found  in  Hoff- 
lands's  Description  of  White  Knights^  Lond.  1819,  foL;  and  of 
its  gardens,  in  a  botanical  and  horticultural  point  of  view,  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  ix.  p.  6%^. ;  in  which  work  will  also 
be  found  an  account  of  Blenheim,  vol.  x.  p.  99.      The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  gardener,  from  the  commencement  of  the  duke's 
gardening  operations  at  White  Knights  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  Mr.  Jones.     White  Knights,  which  is  now  the  property  of 
Francis  Cholmeley,  Esq.,  has  its  gardens  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ward.     The  house  is  at  present  (1835)  unoccupied. 

William  Beckford,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  began  to  plant  at 
that  place  all  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  could  procure, 
about, the  same  time  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  planted 
White  Knights.  He  paid  no  attention  to  house  or  to  herbaceous 
plants,  but,  like  the  duke,  he  planted  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  quantities,  without  any  regard  to  their  cost;  paying 
for  them,  we  believe,  in  ready  money.  We  had  the  satisfaction 
of  inspecting  the  grounds  at  Fonthill  twice  in  1806,  when  they 
were  in  their  highest  beauty  and  keeping ;  and  we  spent  two  days 
in  looking  at  them  again  in  1 833,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of 
neglect,  and  when  the  greater  number  of  the  rare  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  particular  the  pinetum,  thornery,  and  rosary, 
were  almost  obliterated  by  the  gi*owth  of  common  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  still  some  fine  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 
and  azaleas  in  the  American  ground,  which  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  cope  with  the  native  trees  which  have  been  planted, 
or  have  sprung  up  fortuitously  around  them.  The  scenery  of 
Fonthill  has  somewhat  of  a  Swiss  character,  from  the  hilly  ridge 
on  which  the  Abbey  is  built,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  in  the  woods ;  and  in  it  there  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
grandeur,  unlike  that  of  any  other  place  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  Britain.  A  description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  when  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  has  been  given  by  Britton,  in  his  WiUskire^ 
and  a  notice  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  us  in  1833,  will  be  found  in 
the  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  425. 
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After  White  Knights  and  Fonthill  Abbey,  the  following  places 
may  be  mentioned  as  subsequently  planted,  and  as  containing 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  more  or  less  extensive.  In  Bed- 
fordshire, Flitwick  House,  where  &a  arboretum  was  planted  in 
1829.  (See  Gard.  Mag^  vol.  v.  p.  559.)  At  Wobum  Abbey, 
where  a  salicetum,  or  salictum  (as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  more 
classically  terms  it,  in  his  Salictum  Wobumense)y  was  planted  in 
1825,  and  where  an  arboretum  is  now,  1895,  commenced.  In 
Berkshire,  High  Clere,  where  a  number  of  American  trees  and 
shrubs,  were  planted,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fine  hybrid  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  raised,  between  1820  and  1830;  and 
Dropmore,  where  there  is  the  most  complete  pinetum  in  England, 
the  species  and  varieties  amounting,  in  1835,.  to  120.  In  Corn- 
wall, at  Carclew,  there  is  a  good  collection.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Chats^orth,  a  very  complete  arboretum  was  begun  in  1834;  of 
which  an  account  and  ground  plan  will  be  found  in  the  Gar*' 
dener's  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  385.  In  Devonshire,  Luscombe 
near  Dawlish  (said  by  Davis,  in  his  Landscape^Gardener,  to  be 
*'  an  unrivalled  production  of  fine  taste  "),  Endsleigh  Cottage, 
Mamhead,  and  Bicton,  contain  good  collections.  In  Essex, 
Hylands.  In  Hampshire,  Bishop  Stoke  Vicarage.  In  Hert- 
fordshire^ Cheshunt,  whidi  contains  a  pinetum.  In  Kent,  at 
Cobham  Hall,  a  very  good  collection.  In  Lancashire^  Latham 
House.  In  Northumberland,  Belsay  Castle,  where  there  is  a 
pinetum.  In  Staffordshire,  Alton  Towers,  and  Somerford  Hall, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  arboretum,  with  sufficient  space 
allowed  for  the  trees  to  attain  their  full  size.  In  Suffolk,  Barton 
Hall.  In  Surrey,  Bagshot  Park,  Milford,  where  there  is  a 
regular  arboretum,  Oakham  Park,  Mere  Cottage,  and  Deepdene. 
In  Sussex,  West  Dean,  and  Arundel  Castle.  In  Wiltshire, 
Wardour  Castle,  where  there  is  a  good  pinetum,  and  Boynton. 

In  Scotland  maybe  mentioned,  Haflon,  in  Argyleshire;  Gor- 
don Castle,  in  Banffshire ;  Drumlanrig,  and  Jardine  Hall,  in 
Dumfriesshire;  Dalhousie  Castle, in  Edinburghshire;  St.  Mary's 
Isle  in  Kirkcudbrightshire ;  and  Dunrobin,  in  Sutherlandshire. 

In  Ireland,  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  where  there  is  the  most 
complete  arboretum  in  the  country ;.  and  Charleville  Forest,  in 
Meath,  where  an  arboretum  was  begun  in  1811. 

Several  public  bodies  have  commenced  arboretums  durmg 
this  century.  In  England  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  whose  coUection,^  in  their  garden  at 
Tumham  Green,  commenced  in  1823,  may  be  considered  the 
first  in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  in  the 
garden  devoted  to  this  arboretum  was  originally  much  too  small ; 
and  also,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  chiefly  crowded  toge- 
ther in  clumps,  which  have  subsequently  never  been  sufficiently 
thinned  out     In  consequence  of  this,  the  different  kinds  have 
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sot  had  an  equal  chance  of  displaying  thsmaaivesy-or  of  irtlaki- 
ing  that  magnitude  and  cnaracter  which  they  ought  (o  baiv«  to 
answer  the  ends  -of  an  arboretum.  (See  oiur  ideas  more  at 
length,  and  illustrated  by  figures,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vcd*  y. 
p.  346.  and  £g.  79.,  and  vol.  vi.  p.S50.  and  fig.  44.)  There  is 
an  arboretum  in  the  Liverpocrf  Botanic  Garden,  in  that  of  Hull, 
in  that  of  Colchester,  in  that  of  Manchester,  in  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  one  is  just  commenced  in  that  of  Sheffield.  The 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  have  an  ^boretum  in  their 
experimental  garden  at  Inverleith.;  that  of  the  Botanic  Giarden 
of  Edinburgh  has  been  m^uch  increased ;  jmd  thene  is  a  good 
one  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  In  Ireland,  the  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Garden  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Maekay  in  1808, 
and  at  first  contained  only  three  acres.  In  iSSS  two  acres 
more  were  added,  which  are  principally  occupied  by  onAineiital 
trees  on  a  grass  lawn,  with  surrounding  borders  for  showy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs  which  require  the  pro*> 
tection  of  a  wall.  An  arboretum  was  commenced  in  the  g&rdoi 
of  the  Cork  Institution,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Trinity 
College  Botanic  Garden ;  but  that  institution  has  been  since 
broken  up,  and  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  ganden  add  and 
dispersed.  The  Belfast  Botanical  and  HorticuUursl  Society 
established  a  garden  and  an  arboretum  about  1830.  The  Glas- 
nevln  Garden  belongs  to  the  preceding  century. 

Hie  British  mirserymen  haYC  not  been  wanting  in  ferming 
arboretums.  Preeminently  among  them  stand  the  Messrs. 
Loddfges  of  Hackney,  who  hare  been  Assiduously  collecting 
trees  and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.;  and  in  tlie  year  1818,  when  these  amounted 
to  above  1200  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  azaleas,  roses,  and 
willows  they  were  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  a  walk  forming  a  scroll  like  the  Ionic  volute,  extending  over  a 
space  of  upwards  of  seven  acres,  commencing  with  the  letter  A, 
at  the  outer  circumference,  and  terminating  with  Z  (2Szypbus) 
near  the  centre.  The  centre  itself  forming  the  eye  of  the  arbo- 
retum consists  of  ten  concentric  zones,  a^oted  to  peat  earth 
plants,  commencing  in  the  outer  zone  with  Andromeda,  and 
terminating  in  the  inner  one  with  Faccioium.  The  collection  of 
willows,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  placed  by  itself  in  the  cir- 
cumference ;  as  is  also  the  collection  of  yuccas.  The  collection 
of  roses,  which  exceeds  1500  sorts,  is  planted  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  scroll  walk,  and  their  number  being  about  tlie  same, 
as  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  do  not  require  peat  earthy 
they  extend  to  the  commencement  of  the  concentric  zones.  The 
surrounding  boundary  walls  are  covered  with  half-hardy  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  1830  this  arboretum  was  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  had  sketches  taken 
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of  aU  thetises  and  dimba,  to  tke  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  ioeh  to 
a  foot.  As  the  object  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  was  to  include  in  one 
fdace,  not  only  specimens  of  each  particular  tree  and  shrub,  but 
also  stools  tar  propagating  them,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  for 
sale,  all  placed  faesiae  the  specimen  plant,  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  specimens  as  soon  bs  they  had  attained  a  certain 
esae ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  with  many  of  the  timber  trees 
in  18S2and  ]8S6.  To  us  this  has  been  an  Incalculable  loss, 
because  it  has  prevented  us  from  examining  many  of  the  trees  in 
flower ;  but  the  stools  or  young  plants  still  remain,  and  the  col- 
lection is  increasing  every  year.  So  spirited  an  undertaking 
cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
diat  the  want  of  a  separate  piece  of  ground  for  containing  the 
stools  and  the  plants  for  sale,  rendered  necessary  the  felling  of  a 
collection  of  spectmens  such  as  could  be  found  assembled  tog&* 
ther  nowhere  else  in  the  world.*  Some  account  of  this  arboretum, 
accompanied  by  a  plaq,  will  be  found  in  the  Encydoptjedia  of 
Gardenings  edit,  of  18S5,  p.  1217.  Such  a  magnificent  example 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  generally  followed  by  commercial 
men,  but  it  has  rendered  more  frequent  the  practice  among  nur- 
serymen of  planting  out  specimens  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs ; 
and  some  have  subsequently  even  formed  regular  arboretums. 
Among  these  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  com- 
pleteness, is  that  of  Mr.  Donald  of  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  near 
NVoking,  in  Surrey,  which  was  commenced  in  1831,  and  of 
which  an  account,  with  a  plan,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  360.  This  arboretum,  which  we  viewed  in  May, 
1834',  already  contains  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  jun.,of  Camberwell,  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
trees  and  shrubs;  and  had  got  together,  in  1834,  though  in  a 
limited  space,  a  collection  which  may  rank  next  to  that  of  Mr. 
Donald.  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery  has  also  planted  an 
arboretum;  and  a  nursery  has  been  formed  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Penny,  at  Milford,  connected  with  the  arboretum  of  Philip  Bark^ 
Webb,  Esq.,  which  Messrs.  Young  and  Penny  are  ffreatlyin- 
craasing  every  year,  by  the  addition  of  new  species.  Tliis 
arboretum  Qpntains  a  great  number  of  oaks,  acers,  and  pines. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton  began  an  arboretum  in  1833 ;  and 
Mr.  Page  of  the  same  place  is  also  forming  one.  More  or  less 
has  been  done  in  this  way,  in  the  nurs^ies  of  Messrs.  Lee  of 
Hammersmith,  Messrs.  Osborne  of  Fnlham;  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  Messrs.  Young  of  Ep- 
som, Mr.  Newman  of  Chichester,  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr* 
Skirving  of  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Chester,  Messrs. 
Pope  of  Birmingham,  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  and  a 
jinn^er  of  others.  In  Scotland,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  is 
most  assiduous  la  collecting  irees  and  shrubs,  both  at  home  and 
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abroad ;  and  he  has  commenced  an  arboretum,  which  already 
contains  a  collection  of  pines  and  firs  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
Britain.  An  account  of  this  arboretum,  which  will  soon  be  the 
first  in  Scotland,  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag^^  vol.  xi. 
Messrs.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh,  Brown  at  Perth,  and  Messrs. 
Austin  of  Glasgow,  have  also  a  great  many  choice  trees  planted 
out,  as  have  various  other  nurserymen  in  that  country.  In  Ire- 
land we  have  already  mentioned  the  nurseries  most  celebrated  for 
their  fine  specimens  and  extensive  collections. 


CHAP.  HI. 

OF  THB  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

OF  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  has  supplied,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  a  considerable  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
the  British  Arboretum.  The  different  countries  which  compose 
it  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored  by  botanists,  that  few  far- 
ther additions  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  but  it  will  be,  never- 
theless, interesting  to  examine  the  indigenous  ligneous  flora  of 
each  as  compared  with  that  of  Britain,  and  its  capacity  for 
receiving  additions  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  shall  take  these  countries  in  the  order  of  France, 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia 
and  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; 
and,  considering  the  subject  as  one  of  secondary  interest  to  that 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  our  observations  on  it  will  be  brief. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  France* 

France,  from  its  extent,  the  warmer  climate  of  its  southern  provinces,  and 
the  varied  character  of  its  surface,  incluJine  as  it  does  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  Oc«ui 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  contains  the  richest  indigenous  ligneous  flora  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  There  are  few  if  any  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  in- 
digenous to  Britain  that  are  not  also  indigenous  to  France ;  a!(d  there  are  in 
addition,  in  the  latter  country,  all  the  species  contained  in  the  following 
enumeration,  taken  from  Duby  and  De  CandoUe's  Botamcon  GalScumy  put^ 
lished  in  1828.  In  this  enumeration  those  orders,  genera,  or  species,  marked 
with  a  star  (*),  are  either  only  in  cultivation,  or  known  or  supposed  to  be  not 
truly  indigenous. 

'Ranunculdce€B,    Clematis  Fl&mmula,  F.  var.  maritime,  cirrhosa  var.  pedi- 
cellata,  bale^ca ;  iltragene  austriaca. 

Cruci/era,    Matthiola  tristis;  Ihhna  (jarrexiana^  saxatilis,  semperfldrens. 

*  Capparidece,     C6pparis  spinosa. 

Cutine<B,    dstus  incanus,  crispus,  dlbidus,  ralvisefblius,  corbari^nsis,  mons- 

Sli^nsis,  JiMon,  hirsutus,  longifolius,  joopulifolius,  /aurifolius,  ladanlferus; 
elianthemum  umbellatum,  alyssoMes,  alyssdides  var,  rugdsum,  Aalimifdliuin, 
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•Puiiiiiia»  prociimbeDS,  lae^vipes,  glutinosimiy  g.  yar.  /hymifolioiD,  e.  var. 
junip^num,  origanifolium,  celdndicum,  alp^stre,  peniciUatum,  italicum, 
canum,  layandulsrolium,  xtoechadifi^lium,  acuminiituin,grandifl6rum,  obscurum, 
o.  yar.  Dummuli^uin,  hlrtum,  pilosum,  apenninum,  a.  var.  bispidum,  pul- 
Terul^nturo,  roseum,  mo/orafurfolium. 

Voltfgale€B,    Pol/gala  saxdtilis,  Cbam«b6xu8. 

Malvdaets.    Layatera  Olbia,  maritima;  ^/Tiblscus  syriacus. 

^AurantiiicetE.  Citrus  Medica,  Ximonium,  Aurantium,  vulgaris:  all 
cultivated. 

AcerineiB,    Jtc&r  opulif51iuni,  monspessulanum,  plataaoidcB, 

*Hippocattdneie.    ^^sculus  Hippodiatanum. 

*MemceiB.    Af^a  Azeelardch. 

*\ites,     ritis  vinifera,  lacini6sa. 

'Rutacea,    iZiita  montkia,  erav^lens,  bracteosa,  angustifolia,  c6r8ica. 

CoriariaB.    Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

CekutrinecB,    J?u6nymu8  latifolius. 

VLhdnmeig.  Zfzyphus  vulgaris;  Paliurus  aculeatus;  i^hdmnus  itiat^rnusy 
Clusii,  infect6rius,  saxdtilis,  pubescens,  pumilus,  p.  var.  rupestris,  alplnus,  a. 
▼ar.  o6rsicu8. 

Anacardidce€B,  *P!stacia  v^ra,  Tbrebfnthus,  Z^tiscus,  L,  var.  anguati- 
iolia ;  iZhus  OStinus,  Coriiria,  radicans ;  Oneorum  tricoccum. 

IjegunanoKB.  AnBu^wna  foe'tida;  CTlex  provinciMis;  ^arcium  Jiinceum ; 
Genista  c^ndicans,  /inudlia,  horrida,  Lobeiti,  Salzoiannt,  c6rsica,  c.  var.  pub^- 
cenSy  Sc6rpiu8»  hispanica,  germ&nica,  purgans,  cin^rea,  humifusa,  sagitt&lis,  s. 
var.  ndnor,  prostrata,  pil6«a ;  C^tisus  Zaburnum,  alpinus,  sessilifdlius,  triflorus, 
spinosus,  laniger,  suplnus,  capit^tus,  argenteus;  Adenoc&rpus  parvifDlius, 
telon^nsis ;  Ondnis  arachnoldea,  i\^atrix,  rotundifolia,  fruticosa,  arragonensis ; 
ilnthyilis  cytisoides,  Hermdnnrip,  erin^cea,  Bdrba-Jovu;  Medicago  sufTru- 
ticosa,  8.  var,  Bentbamit ;  Doircnium  rectum,  hirsutum,  h.  var.  incbtuniy 
suffruticdsum ;  Xf6tuscr6ticus;  Fsoralea  bitumindsa;  *  Robinia  Pseud-zlc^cia; 
Colutea  arbor^scens;  ilstHigalus  massili^nsis,  aristktus;  Coronilla  E'merus, 


microc^rpa,  dom^tica  var.  pyraoiidafis ;  Oerasus  durdcina,  Julikna,  caproDuba, 
semperflorens,  Mahdleh^  *  Laurocdrasus. 


Rogacete,  SpinEi'9.  Avperidfolia,  h,  var.  Plukenetttaita,  h,  var.  cren&ta; 
/2ubu8  tomentdsus,  colllnus,  glandulosus;  i26sa  seaipervirens,  s.  var.  mt- 
croph/Ua,  *  moschata,  stylosa,  s.  var.  leucochroa,  *  Indica,  turbinikta,  g&llica 
pumila,  g^ica  officinalis,  g&Uica  parvif51ia,  lOtea,  lutea  var.  punlcea,  sul- 
phurea,  piinpinellifolia,  p.  var.  mynacanthay  p.  var.  inermis,  rubnfolia,  r.  var. 
pinnatifida,  glandul6sa,  alpina,  a.  yar.  pyrenaica,  centifolia,  c.  var.  rausooea,  c 
var.  pompotuay  damascena,  alba. 

Pomdce€e.  Cratae^gus  Pyracantha,  Axarolut;  Cotonedster  tomentdsa; 
Ameldnchier  vulgaris;  Pynis  boUwylleriana,  mlviaefolia,  amygdallf6rmi8, 
ac^rba,  intermedui,  Chamsemespilus ;  C^donia  vulgaris. 

^QnranatecB,    Punica  (xranatum. 

TamaritdnecB,    Tlimarix  africhna,  germdnica. 

Vhiladelphetg,    Phiiad^lphus  coron^ius. 

Myr/ace<e.     ilf;^rtus  commiUnis. 

^Cdctea,     Opdntia  vulgs^ris. 

UmbelUfsrtg,    Jffupleurum  frutic^scens,  spinosuro,  fruticdsum. 

Capr^Udceee,  jSambucus  racemosa;  Fibumum  T^inus;  Oaprif^lium  bale- 
4ricum  a  var.  of  impldxum,  etriiscum ;  Lonfcera  nigra,  pyrenaica,  alpigeoa, 
caeruiea. 

ComAP.     C^jpius  mas. 

Lordnthece,     riscum  Ox/cedri. 

Composites,  Conyza  sax^tilis,  s6rdida;  ^elichr;^6um  iStoe^chas,  angusti- 
I51ium ;   J^uphtfa^Umum  maritimum ;  iirtemlsia  arbor^cens,  corymbdsa,  arra- 
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ffon^itis,  ilbr6tanum,  panicnlkta;  Saatdina  AiBmarinilSUk,  vfridis,  iodtaM; 
Alsamkaogenitilblia;  Stashelhui  di^bky  avbor^sceos* 

EriocicMv.  J?rk»  scopiuiay  arbdrefty  ranmldsay  mulcifldta*  medkervkiMii; 
ilhodod^ndron  fenugfneum,  hiredtum ;  X^um  ptdusCro. 

Sjvracns.    StfrBx  officinale. 

*'6fienaota.    i>io8p^ro8  Ldtas, 

Oledcete,  *OMea  europse'a)  PhiU/rea  ai^utttfMia,  latifdUa;  SjfHtiga  tuI- 
glris,  p^rsiea ;  ?arg^iitea;  CXmos  euroDse^a. 

ZoivunetB,    Jasminum  *  officinale,  fruticans,  hikmile, 

Apoc^nag,    *iVeriiiin  Oleander. 

AadejpiddegR,    Gompbocarpas  fratiedsus. 

Convohuldcea,    Cony6lvulus  saxatilis,  s.  var.  arg^itteufl, 

Borogina^.     Lithospermuin  fruticomim^  aleffifdlium. 

So/(M«0.    *Xrf  cium  birbaPDin,  europs^um ;  ^Sblikntiiii  *  Pse^do^O&pMCiun. 

LabidUB,  iZosmarlnus  officinalis;  jS&ivia  offieinilis;  T^i^enMM  frutioansy 
fljkyum,  i'dlium,  capitktum,  flivicans,  Paeudo^HysadpOB ;  Syasdpua  ciAehMs, 
a.  var.  can^soens ;  Phldmis  fhitiooea,  Lychnkis;  Lavindula  jStGe^chas  bracfaj- 
at^bya»  &  macrosdU^bya^r^ra,  S^Ac&;  Saturifa  cafntku^  montana;  Tli^nnw 
vulglms,  Zygis,  cr^ticus,  glandulosus ;  ?  OHganum  majoranoides^  Prkmm 
mijus. 

\erhendce€B,     VXtesL  ifgDas-c48tus. 

GloMarineee,    Globuluria  Alypum. 

Vlumba^inete.    A&tice  monop^Cala,  mintktaA  pub^cefw,  fasdculaita* 

Vlantaginea,    /Vantage  C^ops. 

Chenop^€g,  Camphor&ma  monapellaca ;  8aUo6ni2a  Biaoroatibchya; 
8als61a  prostiiita ;  if  triplex  ^ilimus. 

^Lmarineie.    I/aurus  n6bili8. 

IhymeUs'ie,  Passerina  dioica,  ntvlQis,  Thoffliis»»  hirsikta,  h.  var.  jK>ly- 
galsB&lia;  Diapbne  Gnidium,  Oiedrum,  oleoides,  71>ymeUe^ai  Tarkm^dtra^ 
alpina. 

Santalaceffi.    Osyris  &lba. 

"EUsagnea,    £liK«gnu8  angufttifdlia. 

Evf>^r6i&ces.    J?uph6rbMr  spindsa,  dendroideB ;  M&tcmaRt  tomentdHU 

*\}rtice(8y  §  ArtocdrpecB.    Jl/drus  &Iba»  nigra;  FkxiB  C4rica. 

\5lmdce€B,     £7>lmus  effusa  j  C^ltitf  australis. 

*Jugldnde€B,     Juglans  r^ia. 

'Be^i&ne<B,  ^etula  pub^ens ;  iflnus  suaveolens,  viridts,  incanay  oordata, 
ellfptica. 

Sd!ida«<7.  ^alix  ciner&scens,  versifolia,  //aphnoides,  fSssa,  mon^ndra,  incana, 
*babyl6nica,  cse^sia,  pyreniica,  glauca^  rett^sa,  retusa  xeipyllifdliay  has Ata ; 
Pdpulufl  virgtniana,  dilatato. 

CupuUfera,  Qu^rcus  Cerris,  Tdsta,  pub^eos,  aperniioa,  racemdKiy  ftsti- 
giata,  -Tlex,  iSuber,  cocclfera. 

^Vlaidnag,    Platanus  orientalis,  occidentalis. 

CorAferiB,  Pious  uncinkta,  Mugho,  maritima,  pumflio,  Pfnea,  halep^as, 
Larlcio,  Cembra;  il^bies  exc^lsa,  pectinata;  LtavL  europae^a;  Jiinipems 
^phoenlcea,  5iablna,  Ox^cedrus ;  Ephedra  dist^chya ;  *  Cuprteua  semper- 
vlrens,  *  8empervu*ens  horizontklis. 

Snaldceis,    jS^milax  ispera,  mauritinica ;  jRuscqs  hypogldssuin. 

Asphodilea.    ^'sparagus  dlbus. 

*  rdlnus,    ChamseVops  humilis. 

Excluding  from  the  above  enumeration  the  cultivated  and  doubtful  i^eciefl» 
there  appear  to  be  346  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  France,  which  are  not 
indigenous  to  Britain ;  and  this  number,  added  to  that  of  the  woody  species 
considered  as  decidedly  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  supposed  to  be  also  indi- 
genous to  France,  wouldjdve  a  total  indigenous  ligneous  ilgra  to  the  latter 
country  of  546  species.  The  number  of  indigenous  timber  trees  which  exceed 
the  height  of  30  ft.  in  Britain  appears  to  be  29;  those  indigenous  in  France 
which  exceed  that  height  are,  according  to  the  mtroduction  to  Michaux's 
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Ar^rei  de  fAmhique^  90 ;  but,  according  to  the  Botamcon  GalScum,  they  are  34. 
If  we  add  to  the  indigenous  woody  plants  of  France  those  which  are  culti- 
mled  or  doubtful,  thp  total  ligneous  floral  of  that  country  will  be  above  580. 
If  to  this  i)umber  we  add  the  528  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America  (see 
p.  126.),  all  of  which  will  grow  in  France,  it  will  dve  a  totfd  ligneous  flora  to 
that  country  of  above  1 100  species;  which,  considering  that  France  possesses 
in  her  botanic  gardens  or  nurseries  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  trees  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  the  present  state  of  our 
catalogues  will  admit  of  our  arriving  at.  In  the  above  enumeration  of  the 
woody  plants  of  France,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
woodv  plants  of  the  British  Islands  (p.  27.),  included  all  the  under-shrubs, 
and  also  all  those  reputed  species  which  we  believe  to  be  mere  varieties.  We 
have  included  the  under-shrubs,  because  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  sepa^ 
ration  between  those  which  might  practically  be  considered  as  herbaceous 
plants,  though  botanically  they  are  sufiruticose ;  and  because,  in  a  state  of 
culture,  some  of  these  suffhitioose  plants  attain  such  ample  dimensions, 
and  such  a  ligneous  texture,  as  to  assume  quite  a  shrubby  character ;  for  ex* 
ample,  £uph6rbia  Char^cias  in  Britain  (p.  29.),  and  Ibhm  saxitilis  in  France 
(p.  132.).  The  first  is  seldom  above  2  n.  high,  in  its  native  habitat  in  woods; 
and  the  second  is  seldom  above  6  in.  high,  on  rocks  and  in  gravelly  soil :  but 
in  dry  deep  garden  ground  the  euphorbia  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
form  a  bush  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high ;  and  the  iberis  a  mass  above  half 
that  height.  We  have  inserted  the  names  of  what  we  consider  only  varieties, 
because  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  most  cases,  they  are  plants  tolerably  dis-» 
tinct ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  of  what  are  species  and  what 
varieties,  without  comparing  them  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and 
grown  in  the  some  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  and  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  set  up  our  own  opinion  in  this  matter  as  absolute. 

In  an  article  by  Professor  Thouin,  published  in  the  Memoires  tPAgricuiiure 
for  the  year  1786,  it  is  stated  that  France  then  possessed  about  84  different 
species  of  trees,  of  which  24  were  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  size,  or  ex- 
ceeding 100  ft.  in  height ;  16  of  the  second  rank,  or  exceeding  60  ft.  in  height; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  third  rank,  or  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height.  The  names 
of  these  trees,  and  their  arrangement  according  to  the  heights  they  attain,  will 
be  found  in  the  work  last  %  quoted,  and  also  m  the  Nouoeau  Coutm  Complet 
iT  Agriculture^  edit.  1821,  art.  Arbre»  Deleuze  states  that  France  contains 
about  250  species  of  trees,  of  which  more  than  three  fourths  are  of  foreign 
origin.     {Annalet  du  Museum^  tom.  iii.  p.  191.) 

Ample  as  is  the  ligneous  flora  of  France,  it  might  be  doubled  by  adding  to 
it  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Australis,  of  the  mountainous  r^ons  of  Asia,  and 
of  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  these  countries,  because  the  whole  are  not  yet  known,  but  only  of 
those  that  have  been  alreadv  introdueed  into  Britain,  and  are  treated  by  us  as 
green-house  plants;  all  of  which  would  succeed  in  the  open  air  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France.  Were  the  total  number  of  ligneous  species  fi-om  these 
countries  introduced,  the  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  m  France  would^ 
in  all  probability,  be  quadrupled. 

But  though  the  ligneous  flora  of  France  is  so  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Britain,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  so  equally  spread  over  the  country. 
Paris  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  London,  and  yet  there  are  above  fift^ 
species  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  open  air 
in  the  environs  of  the  latter  city,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the 
former.  We  assert  this  from  a  comparison  between  a  list  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  now  ( 1835)  growing  in  the  JanUn  det  Plantet  at  Paris,  fiunished  to 
us  by  Professor  Biirbel,  and  the  list  which  we  have  seen  in  MS.  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  No 
part  of  France  is  so  fiir  north  as  Edinburgh ;  yet,  while  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
attains  a  large  size  far  to  the  north  of  that  city,  and  even  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  it  is  killed  during  severe  winters  at  Strasburg  and  throughout 
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Ijorraine.  Nevertbdl^ss,  the  fiff  and  the  yme  ripen  their  fruit,  and  manj  de- 
fliduous  foreign  trees  flower  rar  better  in  the  open  air  in  the  ne^hbourirood 
of  Paris  than  they  do  in  that  of  London.  There  are  probably  few  plants  dnt 
will  endure  the  open  ahr  in  the  south  of  France,  that  might  not  be  kept  alive 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  though  ther  would,  probably,  never 
flower  at  either  of  these  places.  The  cause  is  so  weil  known  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  repeating :  the  summers  in  France  have,  proportionatdy  to  the  latitude, 
more  light  and  heat  than  those  of  Britain,  and*  the  winters  less  heat. 

The  first  foreign  trees  introduced  into  France  were,  in  all  probability,  time 
fruit-bearing  species  carried  thither  by  the  Romans ;  among  which  may  ctottbt* 
less  be  included  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  unless  these  and  other  fhdt 
trees  existed  there  at  a  still  earlier  period.    In  the  process  of  civilisation,  many 
ages  elapse  before  barren  trees  are  planted  either  for  timber  or  ornament. 
Charlemagne  is  praised  by  hbtorians  for  eradicating  the  forests,  and  planting 
in  their  stead  orchards  and  vineyards.     He  left  a  catalogue  of  certain  plants, 
among  which  are  some  ligneous  species,  which  he  desired  might  be  planted  in 
all  his  gardens ;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  rose,  were  entirely  for 
medicinal  purposes.    The  earliest  positive  information  that  we  have  been  aMe 
to  obtain,  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreigti  trees  into  France,  is  from  the 
catalogue  of  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.,  wnich  was  published  in  1610.     It 
contains  some  few  ligneous  plants,  such  as  the  orange,  pomegranate,  the  usual 
fruit  trees,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  mdigenous 
to  Spain  and  Italy.    Henry  IV.  was  succeeded,  in  1610,  by  Louis  XI IL;  and 
the  botanic  garden  of  Paris  wasbeigun  by  the  latter  king,  about  the  year  IGS6, 
though  the  Tetters  patent  establishmg  it  were  not  executed  till  1635.     Of  this 
garden  a  catalogue  was  published  by  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  the  first  intendant, 
and  who  was  also  physician  to  the  king,  in   1636.    In  the  letters  patent, 
Vespasian  Robin  (son  to  the  Robin  who  was  gardener  to  Henrv  IV.)  is  men- 
tioned as  arborist  to  Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  first  Robinia  Pseud-ilckcia  that 
was  brought  to  Europe  fi^om  North  America  was  planted  by  him,  in  the 
Jardin  det  Plantes,  in  1635.     It  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  now  (1835)  78  ft. 
high.    About  1815  it  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  but,  the  branchea 
bemg  lopped,  the  trunk  has  shot  out  with  redoubled  vigour.    The  edict  of 
Louis  XIII.  also  directed  that  pharmacy  and  chemistry  should  be  taught  hn 
the  garden,  and  illustrated  bv  the  demonstration  of  plants.    It  is  said  that  the 
faculty  in  Paris  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  edict,  *'  and  especially  desired 
that  chemistry  might  not  be  taught."  (Deleuxe^s  Higt,^S^,  p.  10.)   The  gaorden 
continued  gradually  increasing  in  its  collection  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
under  numerous  successive  intendants,  till  1739,  when  the  celebrated  Buffini 
was  appointed  intendant;  and  he,  among  other  improvements,  planted,  in 
1740,  an  avenue  of  lime  trees^  which  still  exists. 

The  principal  accession  to  the  ligneous  flora  of  France,  however,  dates  from 
the  connexion  of  that  country  with  North  America,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Of  the  foreign  trees 
planted  in  the  garden  about  that  time,  the  following  still  exist :  — 61editschM 
triacinthos  var.  in^rmis,  80  ft.  high,  sent  from  Canada  by  M.  de  la  Galisson- 
ni^re,  the  friend  of  Du  Hamel,  and  governor  of  Canada,  in  1748;  Sopkora 
jap6nica,  the  first  plant  sent  to  Europe  from  Japan  about  the  same  time,  and 
now  64ft.  high;  Aiidnitu  glandul^a,  brought  from  China  about  the  same 
time,  68  ft.  high ;  t/iiniperus  exc61sa,  male,  planted  by  Tournefort,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Levant  in  1702,  62  ft.  high,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  15ft. ;  Gymnd- 
cladus  canadensis,  male,  58  ft.  high }  and  a  number  of  others  which  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  a  description  of  the  Paris  Botanic  C^arden,  in  the  Gor- 
denet^i  Magaxine,  vol.  xii.  Tne  oldest  trees  at  present  in  the  garden,  and 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  planted  soon  after  its  establishment,  ar^ 
^^cer  monspessulanum,  45  ft.  high ;  C<61tis  occidentldis,  68  ft.  high ;  Qu^rcos 
rieXf  42ft.  high;  Pl^tanus  orientklts,  74ft.  high;  and  Cedrus  Libani,  80ft. 
high.    This  tree  is  the  oldest  and  largest  cedar  in  France :  it  was  given  to 
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Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when  he  visited  Ei^land  in  1734,  by  the  benevolent  and 
eolightened  Peter  Collinson,  who  had  raised  some  plants  (of  which  he  gave 
Jusdeu  two)  from  cones  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  tree  in  the 
Paris  garden  produces  abundance  of  cones,  and  is  considered  the  parent  of  all 
the  cedars  in  France :  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  attained  a  greater  height,  bad 
not  the  leading  shoot  been  accidentally  broken  off*  some  years  ago  (the  person 
who  showed  it  to  us  in  1815  said  by  the  first  shot  fired  against  the  Bastile), 
since  when  it  has  increased  only  in  breadth. 

Deleuze,  who  has  given  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  plants  of  ornament 
into  France,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum,  torn,  viii.,  states  that  the  taste  for 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  passed  from  England  into  France ;  but  that  the  ttiode 
of  procuring  them  from  the  former  country  being  found  too  expensive,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  importing  them  direct  from  America.  At  tbe  head  of  this 
design  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  who  induced  his  friend.  Admiral  Galie- 
sonni^e,  to  send  him  several  tons  of  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  withered  at 
random  in  North  America.  These  were  sown  on  a  large  scs^e  on  Du  Hamel's 
estates  at  Le  Monceau  and  Vrigny,  and  on  those  of  his  brother  at  Denain- 
viUiers.  They  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  plants  raised  were  so'  numerous, 
that  the  botanists  who  anerwards  examined  them  found  among  tliem  se- 
veral new  species.  The  brother  of  Du  Hamel  the  academician,  who  wa» 
the  proprietor  of  Denainvilliers,  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  care  of  these 
plantations.  He  also  assisted  his  brother  in  the  preparation  of  his  works,  and 
especially  in  the  Traite  de  la  Culture  det  Terres.  The  Duke  d'Ayen,  after- 
wards Mar^chai  de  Noailies,  made  an  extensive  plantation  of  exotics  at  St.Ger* 
main  en  Laye,  in  which  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  some  American 
walnuts,  and  the  Sophora  jap6nica.  This  pa^k  was  open  to  all  amateurs.  It 
was  the  Marechal  de  Noailies  who  persuaded  Louis  XV.  to  establish  at 
Trianon  that  botanic  garden  in  which  Bernard  de  Jussieu  disposed,  lor  the 
first  time,  plants  in  families  according  to  the  natural  orders  of  his  system. 
The  marechal  was  one  of  tlie  first  four  honorary  members  of  tbe  Linnsean 
Society  of  London.     He  died  in  1793  at  the  age  of  SO  years. 

The  Chevalier  Jansen  purchased  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  in  foreisa 
countries,  the  trees  which  he  hoped  he  could  acclimatise  in  France ;  these  ne 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Chaillot,  and  afterwards  distributed  among  botanists 
and  cultivators.  On  this  spot,  in  Paris,  adjoining  the  Barri^re  de  Chaillot, 
may  still  ( 1835)  be  seen  superb  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  have  produced  many 
others,  which  have  been  spread  throughout  France.  That  illustrious  magis* 
trate  and  philosopher,  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  acclimatised  on  his  estate 
oi  J)lalesherbes  a  great  number  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs :  he  was  the  first  in 
France  to  raise  fruit  trees  from  seeds  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  obtain  new 
varieties.  The  celebrated  Lemonnier  of  Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  the  friend 
of  Andre  Michaux,  encouraged  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  more 
than  any  of  bis  contemporanes.  He  was  the  first  patron  of  Michaux  ;  and 
though,  as  a  physician,  he  was  much  occupied  at  court,  he  employed  the  greater 
part  of  his  income,  and  the  whole  of  his  leisure,  in  procuring  rare  trees  and 
plants  for  his  garden  at  Montreuil.  There,  in  a  bottom  of  bog  earth,  he  had 
li  multitude  of  different  species  of  kalmia,  azalea,  rhododendron,  and  other 
shrubs,  among  which  rose  up  the  superb  stems  of  the  Canadian  lily.  In  the 
shade  of  spruce  firs,  of  acacias, of  tulip  trees,  and  of  magnolias,  grew  the  under- 
shrubs  of  Lapland,  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  His  fortune  and 
bis  garden  were  much  injured  during  the  revolution ;  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
plants  which  he  had  introduced  become  common  among  his  friends  every- 
where.    He  died  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  we  are  enabled  to  notice  the  present 
state  of  the  difierent  plantations  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Deleuze,  and 
of  others  made  by  different  proprietors  about  the  same  period*  The  plant- 
ations of  Du  Hamel  were  chiefly  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  iluring  tbe 
revolution ;  those  of  the  physician  Lemonnier,  at  Montreuil,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  those  at  the  Tnanon  remain,  and  contain  some  good  specimens  of 
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acacias,  deciduous  cypresses,  pines,  and  cedars.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
trees  planted  by  M.  Jansen  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  who  now  {1635) 
resides  at  Chaillot,  in  a  house  built  in  the  midst  of  them :   among  them 
are,  an  il^cer  (Xpalus,  50ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1}  fh  in  diameter;  a  Sopkora 
jap6nica,  60  ft.  high;  and  an  Plex  bale4ric»,  30  ft.  high.    A  great  many  trees 
were  planted  in  the  great  park  at  Rambouillet,  about  1705,  chiefly  in  avenues, 
after  a  design  made  by  Le  Notre,  who  died  a  few  years  before.    The  majority 
of  the  trees  are  abeles,  and  they  have  attained  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  ft., 
though  many  have  fallen  down  from  age.    Between  the  years  1787  and  1789 
a  great  many  American  trees  were  planted  in  that  part  of  the  grounds  at  Bam- 
bouillet  known  as  the  Jardin  Anglais,  which  have  thriven  well,  and  many  of 
them  hare  attained  considerable  size,  as  will  appear  from  an  account  of  them 
in  the  Gardener't  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  42.  and  p.  205.     At  Thury,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  learned  Vicomte  H^ricart  de  Thury  (see  Aftnalet  d^Hori.  de  Paris, 
tom.  xi.  p.  298.);  at  Baleine,  near  Moulins,  the  estate  of  Madame  Agla^  Adan- 
aon,  the  daughter  of  the  botanist  Adanson,  a  descendant  of  Helvetius,  and 
herself  the  author  of  La  Mauon  de  Campagne  ;  at  Nerac,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Comte  de  Dijon ;  and  at  various  other  places ;  are  collections  of  American 
trees  and  shrubs  planted  before  the  revolution,  of  which  we  have  received 
notices  from  our  correspondents,  that  will  be  found  recorded,  when  we  treat 
of  the  trees  to  which  they  refer.     Near  Metz,  at  Columbiere,  there  are  some 
fine  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  many  American  trees,  which  were 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  by  the  Baron  Tschoudi,  the 
fiither  of  the  baron  of  that  name  who  was  the  inventor  of  herbaceous  graft- 
ing; and  who,  after  having  been  many  years  in  the  army,  has  retired  to 
Columbiere,  and  has  there  an  extensive  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
At  Mereville  there  are  many  fine  American  trees,  which  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Blaikie,  particularlpr  the  ailantus,  which  grows  there  to  a  large  size,  many 
specimens  having  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.  in  40  years.    At  St.  Leu,  the 
ailantus  has  also  attained  a  similar  height  in  the  same  time,  with  a  trunk  of 
3i  ft.  in  diameter.     One  of  the  oldest  magnolias  in  France  is  at  Maillardiere, 
a  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes.     An  account  is  given  of  this  tree 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  tom.  ii.  p.  220. ;  and  we  have  also  been  favoured 
with  its  history,  communicated  by  the  proprietor,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Bretesche, 
to  M.  Durand  de  Lan9on  of  Coutance  in  Normandy,  and  sent  to  us  by-hini ; 
and  with  a  description  of  it  by  M.  Nerri^re,  a  nurseryman  at  Nantes.     The 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Magnob'a  grandiflora :  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  here,  that,  after  having  sustained  many  injuries  during  the 
century  that  it  has  stood  at  Maillardiere,  the  tree  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
now  upwards  of  30  ft.  high. 

Historical  notices  and  dimensions  of  many  other  large  and  old  foreign 
trees  have  been  sent  us,  and  they  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  their 
respective  genera:  but  we  may  remark  that  there  are  few  large  and  old  trees  in 
France  comparatively  with  what  there  are  in  England ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  changes  which  landed  property  has  undergone  in  France,  but  because 
trees  in  that  country  are  grown  principally  for  timber  and  fuel,  and  have  at  no 
period  been  considered  so  much  articles  of  luxury  as  they  have  been  and  are 
in  England,  which  is  supplied  with  timber  for  building  from  the  Baltic,  and 
wi^  fuel  from  its  coal  mines. 

The  knowledge  which  we  in  England  possess  respecting  the  culture  of  trees 
in  France  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  publication  of  the  T\rmte  de$  ArbreM 
et  Arlmttet,  by  Du  Haniel,  in  1755.  Du  Ham  el  was  contemporary  widi 
Miller  and  CoUinson  of  London,  and  was  in  general  correspondence  with 
British  botanists,  to  whom,  in  comnK>n  with  botanists  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  he,  in  the  preface  to  bis  work,  acknowledges  his  obligations.  In  the 
first  and  second  editions  (in  2  vols.  4to^  of  his  TVeafise,  he  describes  180 
genera  and  nearly  1000  species,  without  mcluding  tliose  small  under<4hruha, 
Bttch  as  thyme,  hyssop,  &c.,  which  technically  are  ligneous  plants ;  and  in  the 
third  edition,  known  as  the  Now>eau  Du  Hamel  (in  7  vols,  ftiiio),  which  was 
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published  from  1800  to  181 9,  nearly  2000  species  and  varieties  are  described, 
of  which  upwards  of  500  are  figured. 

Du  Hamel,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  says  that  he  has  treated  of  shrubs 
as  well  as  trees,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  purHuit  of  the  useful  through  the 
medium  of  the  agreeable.  "  There  is  reason,"  he  says,  **  to  hope  that  we  shall 
be  better  listened  to  by  the  rich,  when  we  propose  to  ornament  their  mansions 
with  foreign  trees,  and  their  parks  with  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs,  than  if  we 
were  simply  to  tell  them  to  torm  plantations  on  lands  unfit  for  producing  com 
or  grass.  If  the  self-love  of  the  possessors  of  country  seats  is  flattered  by  the 
view  of  common  parks,  notwithstanding  the  revolting  uniformity  of  their 
thickets,  which  are  only  varied  by  differing  in  size  or  in  form,  is  there  not  reap 
son  to  hope  that  they  will  be  much  more  highly  eratified  when  the  thickets  in 
these  parks  offer  that  variety  which  is  produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  which  exhibits  beauties  suited  to  every  season  ?"  Afler  giving 
directions  for  choosing  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  to  form  thickets  for  the 
early  part  of  spring,  for  the  middle  of  spring,  and  for  summer,  he  next  shows 
the  superior  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  trees,  to  that  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  herbaceous  plants.  **  The  most  beautiful 
bed  of  hyacinths  or  tulips,  when  the  flowers  have  once  faded,  leaves  nothing 
but  what  is  withered  and  unsightly ;  whilst  the  flowers  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  generally  appear  in  spring  are  succeeded  by  the  most  vivid  green  leaves ; 
and  even  in  wmter,  after  these  have  dropped,  the  ramification  of  the  branches 
and  spray  is  beautiful  and  interesting."    (Preface,  p.  xviii.) 

Du  Hamel  remarks  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  opposed  itself  to  his 
plan  of  rendering  fordgn  trees  and  shrubs  general  in  France  was,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  not  to  be  found  tor  sale  in  the  public  nurseries, 
from  Uus  we  may  conclude  that  those  who  did  introduce  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs  into  France,  during  the  18th  century,  received  them  chieflv  from  abroad. 
Of  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  is  attested  by  a  living  witness, 
Mr.  Thomas  Blaikie,  already  mentioned,  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  has 
been  settled  in  France  &s  a  landscape-gardener  since  the  year  1776.  In  the 
Encyclopwdia  of  Gardenings  edit.  1835,  p.  88.,  will  be  found  a  list  of  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  France  between  1776  and  1794,  in 
which  he  mentions  that  for  one  place  (Maison)  he  "  went  to  England  to  buy 
the  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  at  that  time  few  trees  or  shrubs  could  be  found  in 
any  nursery  near  Paris."  Mr.  Blaikie  also  laid  out,  several  places  for  the 
Xhike  of  Orleans,  and  especially  Mon9eaux,  the  trees  and  shrubs  for  which 
were  all  procured  from  the  Hammersmith  Nurserj'. 

The  culture  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  French  nurseries  appears  to  have 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  principal  nur- 
serymen who  engaged  in  that  branch  were  M.  Noisette,  whose  fether  was 
gardener  to  Monsieur,  aflerwards  Louis  XVIII.,  at  Brunoy,  and  M.  Cels, 
who  b  now  dead,  and  whose  nursery  is  carried  on  by  his  son.  On  this  sub- 
ject, we  refer  for  further  details  to  the  historical  part  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
(rurdeningm 

Among  the  principal  amateurs  who  have  collected  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  France,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  may  be  mentioned^ 
first  and  principally,  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  had  a  collection  at  Malmai- 
0on  of  all  that  could  be  supplied  from  the  London  nurseries ;  the  late  Baron 
Pappenheim,  who  endeavoured  to  acclimatise  many  species  at  Coombe 
la  Ville;  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  who  has  a  fine  collection  at  Sc^ux; 
Monsieur  de  Magneville,  near  Caen,  who  is  noted  for  his  collection  of  pines ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  King  of  the  French),  who  has  an  arboretum  at 
Neuilly,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  by  his  gardener,  Jacques,  in  1833; 
M.  Du  Mont  de  Courset,  at  Boulogne ;  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  Fromont  on 
the  Seine;  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres;  M.  le  Baron  Tschoudi,  at  Ck>lumbi^, 
near  Metz;  M.  le  Comte  de  Montbron,  at  Clervaux,  near  Chatelherault ; 
M.  Ivoy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  celebrated  for  his  collection  of 
pines  and  firs ;  and  General  Lemarrais,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon. 
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This  last  proprietor  has  planted  in  Normandy  upwards  of  60,000  of  the  Pinus 
Larido;  and,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  M.  de  Larminat  has  grafted 
10,000  Scotch  pines  with  scions  of  this  valuable  tree;  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  proprietors  of  newly  planted  pine  woods  in  Britain. 

In  the  different  botanic  gardens  in  France,  there  are  arboretums  more  or 
less  extensive :  the  most  complete  is  that  of  the  Paris  garden ;  but  those  of 
Metz,  Strasburg,  Montpelier,  and  Toulon  are  also  good.  In  the  latter  there 
IS  a  deciduous  cypress  which,  in  35  years,  has  ^ittained  the  height  of  60  ft., 
with  a  trunk  9  ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground.  From  all  these  gar- 
dens, and  several  others,  we  have  had  lists  and  dimensions  of  the  trees,  which 
will  be  found  under  the  different  genera. 

Some  of  the  nurseries  have  extensive  collections :  judging  from  their  sale 
catalogues,  those  of  Cels,  Noisette,  and  Godefroy  appear  to  be  the  best  in 
Paris,  or  its  neighbourhood ;  and  those  of  Audibert  of  Tarascon,  of  the  Bau- 
roanns  at  Bolwyller,  and  of  Jacquemet-Bonneford  at  Ammonoy,  seem  to  be 
the  most  extensive  in  the  provinces.  The  Bolwyller  Nursery,  situate  near 
Mulhausen,  in  Alsace,  was  established  by  M.  Joseph  Baumann  (who  was 
formerly  gardener  to  the  late  Grand-Duchess  of  Courland),  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Augustine,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  esta- 
blishment of  M.  Soulange-Bodin  at  Fromont,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
is  periiaps  the  most  remarkable  in  France.  It  combines  the  most  extensive 
system  of  propagation  both  of  hardy  and  house  plants,  ligneous  and  herba- 
ceous, with  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youn?  men  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  horticulture.  The  nature  of  this  establishment,  and  its  extensive 
collections,  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Armalcs  de  Plngtitut  de  Fromont ;  in 
the  Ena/clopcedia  of  Gardenings  edit.  1835;  and  in  the  Gardener* s  Magatme^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  141.,  and  in  vol.  xi. 

The  individuals  who  have  exercised  most  influence  on  the  introduction  off 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  France  appear  to  have  been  Du  Hamel,  Andre 
Michaux,  and  Du  Mont  de  Courset. 

Henri-Louis  Du  Hamel  du  Monccau  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1782.  He  was  proprietor  of  several  estates,  besides  that  from  which 
he  takes  his  designation.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  French  navy, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
and  other  Societies  in  Britain,  as  well  as  of  several  on  the  Continent.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  agriculture,  forest  trees,  fruit  trees 
vegetable  physiology,  and  rural  economy,  and  of  the  E/ements  of  Naval  ArcM-^ 
lecture,  all  of  which  appeared  between  the  years  1747  and  17&.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Physique  des  Arbres,  which  contains  much  of  what,  in  this 
country  at  least,  has  been  attributed  to  subsequent  discovery.  We  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  by  the  wood,  and  its  descent 
by  the  bark.  Du  Hamel  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  modesty,  and 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
to  his  duties  as  a  public  officer.  He  left  \\\  child,  and  his  estates  went  to  his 
nephews.  One  ot  these,  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  has  published  an  interest- 
ing Memoire  sur  les  PinSy  inserted  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Sciences. 
Vrigny,  Du  HamePs  principal  estate,  now  belongs  to  M.  Charles  de  Fouge- 
roux, his  grand-nephew,  wfio  not  only  takes  the  greatest  care  of  the  trees 
left  to  him  by  his  grand-uncle,  but  plants  extensively  himself.  Denainvilliers 
and  Monceau  now  belong  to  M.  de  Denainvilliers,  the  grandson  of  the  brother 
of  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau.  There  are  on  these  two  estates  a  number  of  very 
fine  exotic  trees,  of  which  the  present  proprietors  take  the  greatest  care.  The 
finest  deciduous  trees  are  those  that  were  planted  by  Du  Hamel  in  some  marshjr 
ground  at  Monceau ;  and  some  of  them  have  attained  the  height  of  90  ft. 

Andr6  Michaux  was  born  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  in  1746,  and  soon 
evinced  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  botany,  which  was  fostered  b}'  his 
.early  patron,  the  court  physician,  M.  Lemonnier.  In  1777  he  studied 
botany  under  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  at  Trianon;  and  in  1779  he  was  study- 
ing in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.     Soon  after  this  he  came  to  England,  and 
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returned  to  France  with  a  great  number  of  trees,  which  were  nknted  in  the 
gardens  of  M..  Lemonnier,  and  of  the  Marechal  de  Voailles,  wnere  they  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  He  often  used  to  take  from  these  gardens  a  packet  of  grafls, 
and,  going  through  the  woods  of  Versailles,  he  would  graft  them  on  the  trees 
already  there.  In  1780,  he  went  to  botanise  on  the  mountains  of  AuTcrgne 
with  several  botanists,  among  whom  were 'Lamarck  and  Thouin.  Michaux 
was  the  most  active  of  all  oi  them ;  besides  his  musket,  haversack,  portfolio, 
and  several  specimen  boxes,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  seeds  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  he  sowed  in  favourable  situations.  Soon  afterwards  he  went 
.to  the  Pyrenees  and  travelled  in  Spain ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  accompanied  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rousseau  to  Persia,  the  latter  being  appomted  con- 
sul to  that  country  in  1782.  He  went  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Bassora,  and  many  other  places,  sending  home  numerous  seeds  to 
Thouin,  Malesherbes,  and  others.  Persia  at  that  time  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars, 
and  Michaux,  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the  Arabs,  was  supplied  with  the 
means  of  continuing  his  journey  by  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  English  consul  at 
Bassora,  though  France  and  England  were  at  that  time  at  war;  M.  de  la 
Touche,  his  biographer  observes,  thinking  that  a  naturalist,  who  travelled  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  ought  to  be  protected  by  every  nation.  Li  this  part  of 
the  world  Michaux  remained  two  years,  traversing  mountains  and  deserts  from 
jthe  Indian  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  proving  that  the  provinces  situated  between 
35°  and  45*^  of  latitude  in  the  East  have  supplied  most  of  our  trees,  exclusive 
of  those  which  belong  to  America.  He  here  verified  the  fact  first  noticed  by 
Ksempfer,  that  the  male  flowers  of  the  date  will  keep  during  the  year,  and  yet 
impregnate  the  female.  He  sent  home  sculptured  ruins  from  the  palace  known 
as  that  of  Semiramis,  near  the  Tigris,  and  various  other  antiques,  and  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  June,  1785,  and  was  chosen  soon 
after  to  go  to  the  United  States,  to  collect  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  to 
establish  an  entrepot  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York;  and 
to  get  them  sent  from  that  to  RambouiUet,  which  was  destined  to  receive 
them.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  send  home  American  game.  He  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  October,  1785;  established  a  garden  there;  traversed 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  and,  after  the  first  year,  he  sent 
home  twelve  boxes  of  seeds,  and  5000  young  trees,  together  with  some  Cana^ 
dian  partridges,  which  afterwards  bred  at  Versailles.  In  September,  1789,  he 
went  to  Carolina,  making  Charleston  his  depot ;  he  traversed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  the  whole  country  north  and  south,  leaving  his  son  at  Charles- 
ton, in  charge  of  the  gardens  there.  From  this  place  he  sent  home  numerous  ^ 
seeds,  and  many  hundreds  of  young  trees.  In  April  following,  he  set  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  sources  of  the  Savannah ;  and  there  he  discovered  Magnolin 
aaricul&ta,  Rohinia  viscdsa,  Azlklea  n.  cocclnea,  a  KAlmia,  a  /2hododendron,  and 
many  oaks  and  other  trees  not  before  known.  The  manner  in  which  he  tra- 
velled, his  intercourse  with  the  native  Indians,  and  the  accidents  he  met  with, 
are  extremely  interesting.  Whenever  he  discovered  a  new  plant,  it  inspired 
him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  no  longer  felt  fatigue.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  Pavia,  and  of  the  Pinckn^ya  pubens,  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  arrived  at 
New  Providence  in  February,  1799,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  He  afterwards  visited  the  highest  mountains  of  Carolina.  The 
dangers  he  experienced  there  convinced  aim  of  the  necessity  of  having  two 
guides,  because  one  might  perish  by  the  road  by  a  thousand  accidents,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  European  to  find  his  way  alone  through  the 
country.  He  found  in  these  mountains  vast  tracts  covered  with  nhododen- 
drons,  kahnias,  and  azaleas,  and  with  forests  of  trees  altogether  impenetrable. 
War,  at  this  time,  was  declared  between  France  and  England;  and  Michaux 
was  afraid  of  being  forced  to  leave  America.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  native  place  of  all  the  American 
trees ;  and  also  at  what  latitude  they  begin  to  grow  rare,  and  where  they  dis- 
appear eutirelv :  in  short,  he  wished  to  ascertfun  up  to  what  height  they 
ace  found  on  the  mountains,  and  in  what  soil  they  prosper  best.    He  coo- 
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sidered  the  nadre  country  of  a  tree  to  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  numerans, 
and  where  it  acquires  the  greatest  height  and  thickness.  Thus  he  fixed  on 
Kentucky  as  the  native  country  of  the  tulip  tree,  because  it  therer  forms  vast 
forests,  has  a  trunk  commonly  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  grows  120  ft 
high,  thriving  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  but  not  in  one  liiat  is  fi*equently  inundated. 
In  higher  or  lower  ground,  or  in  a  different  soil,  these  trees  become  smaller 
and  more  rare.  It  was  with  a  view  to  trace  in  this  manner  the  botanical 
topography  of  North  America,  that  Michaux  visited  the  Floridas,  and  went 
as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay.  He  left  Charleston  in' April,  1792;  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  June  of  the  same  year;  and  reached  Tadoussac,  lat.  52**,  in  October, 
160  leagues  from  any  human- habitation.  He  afterwards  planned  a  journey  to 
Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States ;  but,  after  very  many  journeys,  be 
returned  to  Paris  by  Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  December 
1796,  after  ten  years*  absence.  He  found  his  fiiends  well,  but  was  grieved  be- 
yond measure  to  learn  that  the  beautiful  plantations  of  Rambouillet,  to  which 
he  had  sent  60,000  young  trees,  had  been  destroyed  during  the  revolution, 
and  that  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  trees  was  remaining.  Seeing  that 
tranquillitv  was  restored,  he  instantly  thought  of  repairing  uie  loss.  After 
unsucces«ully  endeavouring  to  get  sent  again  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  New 
Holland.  lie  stopped  at  uie  Jble  of  France,  and  was  very  desirous  of  going 
to  Madagascar ;  in  which  island  he  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  he  died 
there  in  November  (an  ix.),  1803;  aged  57  years. 

Michaux  not  only  sent  many  new  trees  and  shrubs  into  France,  but  he  sent 
great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  the  more  useful  species;  such  as  ./i^lans 
Pdccan^  used  for  making  ftimiture,  and  which  produces  the  nut  oil ;  Tax- 
ddium  distichum  (the  deciduous  cypress),  suitable  for  planting  in  very  moiit 
•oil ;  N^'ssa  caroliniana,  useful  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  Qu^cus  tinctdria,  for 
tanning  and  dying;  and  Q.  virens,  which,  he  says,  grows  rapidly  on  the  sandy 
beach,  exposed  to  the  stormy  winds  of  the  ocean,  where  scarcely  any  othor 
tree  can  exist,  and  the  wood  of  which  is  excellent  for  ship-building ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  caryas  of  Pennsylvania,  the  tulip  trees,  and  the  American 
ashes,  maples,  &c.,  which,  in  many  parts  of  France,  are  preferable  to  the  indi- 
genous trees.  The  administration  of  the  Museum,  aware  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  natural  history  by  Michaux,  ordered  his  bust  to  be  placed  on  the 
facade  of  the  green-houses,  along  with  those  of  Commerson,  Dombey,  and 
other  travellers  who  had  enriched  their  collection. 

Michaux  was  too  fully  occupied  in  travelling  to  have  much  leisure  to  write; 
nevertheless,  he  is  the  author  of  HUtoire  det  Chenet  de  VAmcnque  SepteU' 
irionale,  published  in  1804 ;  a  North  American  Flora,  and  a  Memoir  ou  the 
Date  Palm,  The  particulars  of  his  life,  at  great  length,  and  propordonatdy 
interesting,  will  be  found  in  the  Annates  du  Museum^  tom.  iii.  p.  191.;  fix>m 
which  this  notice  of  his  life  has  been  abridged. 

F.  A.  Michaux,  the  author  of  Histoire  des  Arbres  de  rAmerique,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  sent  to  Charleston,  by  the  French  government,  to. bring 
over  the  trees  collected  in  his  father's  nurseries,  and  supplies  of  seeds.  During 
his  stay  in  America,  M.  Vilmorin  informs  us  that  he  sent  to  the  Admmutra' 
turn  Forestiere  larger  quantities  of  acorns  and  other  seeds  of  foreign  trees,  than 
had  ever  before  been  sent  over  fi>om  that  country.  He  took  that  opportunity 
of  visiting  Kentucky,  the  Tenessee,  and  of  penetratmg  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  Alleehany  Mountains.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  published  his 
great  work  on  the  trees  of  North  America,  and  other  memoirs  on  relative 
subjects;  particularly  one  Sur  la  Naturatisaikm  des  Arbres  Forestieres  de 
rAmerique,  &c.  He  now  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  appears 
to  be  as  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  his  late 
father.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  various  usefiil  communications 
having  reference  to  the  Arboretum  Britantdcum, 

Georges  Marie  Louis  Du  Mont,  Baron  de  Conrset,  author  of  the  Botamste 
Cuittvateur,  was  the  Du  Hamel  of  his  time ;  and,  after  the  revolution,  his 
example  and  exertions  contributed,  even  more  than  the  influence  of  the  Em- 
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pren  Josephine,  to  spread  a  taste  for  exotic  trees  and  shnibsy  and  the  Ibhn- 
ation  of  ornamental  plantations.  He  was  born  in  1746,  at  the  Chateau  de 
dotirset  in  the  Haut  Boulonnais.  After  having  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  17  years,  and  was  soon  after  sent  on  duty 
to  Languedoc,  where  the  plants  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  birth  to  his  enthusiastic 
taste  for  botany.  In  1784  he  left  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  estate  at  Courset,  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed 
by  far  the  richest  collection  of  plants  in  France,  and  created  an  establishment 
which  ranked  at  that  time  with  the  gardens  of  Malmaison,  Kew,  &c.  In  an 
arid  chalky  soil,  so  unproductive  as  to  be  called  a  desert,  M.  Du  Mont  created 
an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  a  lai^  orchard,  and  an  ornamental  earden  de-> 
voted  to  the  culture  of  foreign  plants.  These  gardens  will  be  found  described 
in  the  Annales  de  la  Societe  S' Hortiatlture  de  Paris,  torn,  xiv.;  and  in  the  Gar^ 
dener's  Magasane,  vol.  xii.,  from  our  personal  inspection.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that,  though  these  gardens  do  not  display  fine  turf,  water,  or  fine 
gravel,  yet  they  are  of  intense  interest  in  point  of  culture ;  and  that  the  col- 
lection of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species  which  it  contains.  The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
formed  into  a  series  of  concentric  beds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  disposed 
in  groups^  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  they  flower,  as  sug- 
gested by  Du  Hsunei ;  but  these  groups  are  so  thinly  planted  that  room  is  left 
for  each  tree  and  shrub  to  acquire  its  natural  size  and  form.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  fruit  trees,  including  all  the  varieties  that  could  be  pro- 
cured in  Europe  and  America.  The  peat-earth  plants  are  numerous,  as  are 
the  hot-house  and  green-house  plants.  The  hot-houses  are  200  ft.  and  the 
pits  150  ft.  in  length.  In  the  year  1789  M.  Du  Mont  visited  the  principal 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  family,  was 
immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  government;  but  he  was  as 
promptly  set  at  liberty  through  the  influence  with  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Professor  Thouin.  M.  Du  Mont  pub- 
lished various  articles  in  the  public  journals  of  his  day;  but  his  principal 
work  is  the  Botanute  Culiivateur,  or  Description,  CuUure,and  Use  of  toe  greater 
Part  of  the  Plants,  Foreign  and  Indigenous,  which  are  cuUivated  in  France  and 
England,  arranged  according  to  the  Method  ofJusneu,  which  appeared  in  five 
volumes,  8vo,  in  1802,  and  to  which  two  supplementary  volumes  have  since 
been  added.  This  work  has  had  the  same  celebrity  in  France  that  MiUet^s 
Dictionary  has  had  in  England.  M.  Du  Mont  died  in  June,  1824,  at  the  ase 
of  78  y ears ;« his  estate  is  now  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Madame  la 
Baronne  Mallet  de  Coupigny,  who  has  presented  the  green-house  and  hot- 
house plants  (with  the  exception  of  the  pelargoniiuns)  to  the  Sociiti  d^Agri- 
ctdture  de  Boulogne,  but  who  cultivates  the  collection  of  hardy  articles,  and 
more  especially  the  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  greatest  care.  The  place  is 
visited  by  gardeners,  botanists,  and  naturalists  from  every  part  of  the  world; 
and  no  name  in  France  is  mentioned  with  greater  respect  than  that  of  the 
patriarch  De  Courset. 

Sect.  II.    Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Holland 

and  the  Netherlands. 

The  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of  Belgium  and  Holland  are  very  few, 
partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  territory,  but  chiefly  fi'om  the  great  uoi- 
formity  of  the  surface,  the  soil,  and  the  climate.  The  only  Flora  which  has 
been  attempted  of  Belgium  is  that  of  Lejeune  and  Courtois  (reviewed  in  Gard, 
Mas^  vol.  X.  p.  449.),  of  which  only  a  part  has  been  published.  Holland  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  indigenous  ligneous  flora ;  but  into  that  country 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  introduced  as  soon  as  they  were  into  any  other 
in  Europe.  The  botanic  garden  of  Leyden,  and  its  earliest  catalogues,  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  this ;  but  for  its  history,  and  for  various  details  re- 
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kting  to  the  subject,  we  must  refer  to  the  EneydopcuSa  cfGardemkigy  edk, 
1835,  p.  69.  M.  £.  de  Wael,  the  director  o£  the  botanic  gardeo  at  Antwerpf 
has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  the  indigenous  trees  and  slurbs  of  that  neieh- 
bourhood,  which  is  e?en  more  meagre  than  we  had  anticipated ;  and  another 
correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  remarks  on  the  sulject  of  the  Dutch 
liffneous  flora.  ^  Many  causes  combine  to  operate  unfavourably  on  the  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Holland;  the  numerous  heavy  winds  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  the  sea,  and  more  particularly  the  north-west  wind,  destroy  the  tops 
of  the  high-growing  trees,  break  their  branches,  and,  by  shaking  their  trunks, 
loosen  the  roots  m  the  soil,  or  blow  the  trees  down.  This  is  chiefly  occa- 
sioned by  the  little  depth  to  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  into  the  ground ; 
for,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  water,  they  are  compelled  to  take  a  lateral 
direction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees  soon  become  sickly,  or  are 
suddenly  loosened  from  the  soft,  loose,  humid  soil  by  the  wind.  We  have 
here  much  marsh  knd  fen  land.  This  soil,  which  is  extremely  well  adapted 
€or  supplying  turf  or  peat,  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  timber.  Should 
much  rain  and  strong  winds  occur,  the  trees  on  this  soil  cannot  exist  long 
enough  to  become  old,  nor  even  to  have  good  trunks.  In  order,  thereCbre,  to 
prei'ent  their  being  blown  down,  they  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  tied  or 
propped  up :  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  operation  cause  it  to  be 
neglected ;  instead  of  it  the  trees  are  severely  lopped,  and  this,  by  causing 
them  to  throw  down  a  greater,  quantitv  of  roots  into  the  wet  substratum,  only 
-renders  them  more  sickly.  The  truth  of  this  fact  may  be  perceived  in  the 
trees  in  and  about  most  of  the  Dutch  cities. 

**  When  these  obstacles  do  not  occur,  the  trees  exhibit  a  better  growth ;  for 
the  ebns  on  the  embankments  in  Zealand,  which  have  their  roots  in  a  good 
stiff  clay  soil,  and  stand  high  out  of  the  water  on  the  dykes,  endure  tlie  sea 
winds  without  sustaining  any  injury ;  besides  which,  these  trees  are  judiciously 
pruned,  and  this,  of  course,  greatly  contributes  to  their  lai^ge  growth  and 
nandsome  appearance.  Whenever  the  trees  are  on  high  ground,  and  grow  in 
masses,  so  as  to  protect  one  another  from  the  winds,  the  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant, as  is  the  case  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  woods  near  the  Loo.  Tliis 
strikes  even  a  superficial  observer  at  the  first  glance. 

**  Most  of  the  country  seats  in  Holland  were  formerly  near  Rotterdam,  along 
the  Oravenw^,  for  example ;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Diemermeer :  but,  as  all  these  seats  have  been  demolished,  and  new  ones 
formed  in  the  hiah  sandy  grounds  of  the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Utcecht, 
not  manv  remarkable  old  trees  remain  in  the  former  district.  Those  which 
time  might  have  spared  have  been  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  country  seats.  The  Pdpulus  canadensis  [?  momlifera]  appears  every 
where  here  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  grows  in  places  where  no  other  tree 
will  thrive.  On  the  sites  of  some  of  the  old  country  seats,  especially  where 
the  ground  is  ^elevated,  old  tulip  trees  and  catalpas  are  found,  both  of  which 
bloom  freely.  The  new  country  seats  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  in  parks 
on  a  large  scale,  and  on  high  grounds,  in  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guel- 
derland ;  and  they  are  planted  with  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  which  afibrd  very 
favourable  expectations  for  the  future.  —  W,** 

But,  thougn  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are  deficient^in  an  indigenous  flora, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  in  collections  of  plants  from  other  countries.  This 
is  ascertained  from  the  early  catalogues  ot  the  different  botanic  gardens,  and 
from  the  magnificent  publications  on  botany  and  gardening  which  issued  from 
the  press  of  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  other  Dutch  or  Flemish  cities,  in  the 
17th  century.  Great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  from  its  moist  peaty  soil,  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  American  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  these, 
especially  all  the  more  showy-flowering  kinds,  are  in  popular  cultivation. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  vii.  p. 279.,  xi.  p.  103.  and  p.  SI 9.) 

The  best  collections  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  at  present  in  the  Low 
Countries,  are  in  the  different  botanic  gardens ;  in  the  garden  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent,  in  the  garden  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
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gians  at  Lacken,  in  the  Due  d'Aremberg's  seat  at  Enehlen,  and  that  of 
8ir  Henry  T.  Oakes  near  Tournay.  The  nurseries  of  Holland  are  celebrated 
for  their  fruit  trees,  and  those  of  the  Netherlands  for  their  magnol^ias  and 
azaleas,  and  other  peat-earth  trees  and  shrubs.  That  of  M.  Parmentier  at 
Enghien  has  long  been  remarkable  for  containing  a  great  many  species  in  a 
▼ery  limited  space ;  and  that  of  M.  le  Candele  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels^ 
contains  the  best  collection  of  the  genus  CVatse^gus  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Some  account  of  this  nursery,  with  notices  of  lU  more  remarkable  trees,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  537. 

In  the  garden  at  Lacken  there  arc  a  few  fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees, 
particularly  a  tulip  tree,  which  Mr.  M'lntosh^  the  head  gardener  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  informs  us,  had,  in  1834,  a  clear  stem  of  80  ft.,  the  diameter 
of  which  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  fully  3  fl.,  and  at  the  height  of  20  f^. 
about  2  h. ;  the  head  was  globular  and  compact.  This  tree  flowered  and  ripened 
seeds  every  year.  When  Lacken  belonged  to  France,  the  palace  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  brought  her  gardener  from  Paris  to 
superintend  the  gardens ;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  was  gathering  the  seeds 
of  this  tulip  tree,  fell  from  it,  and  broke  his  neck.  The  trees  and  «hrubs  in 
the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  have  been  plantetl  within  the  last  fifteen  years : 
those  in  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden  are  much  older ;  amons  them  is  a  Populus 
canaden^s,  100  ft.  high,  and  upwards  of  17ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  There  are, a  Robinta  Pseud^i^cacia,  60ft.  high ;  aCaidipa  tyrmga" 
folia,  with  a  trunk  between  8  ft.  and  9  ft.  in  circumference ;  Viburnum  C/puTus, 
22  ft.  high ;  two  tulip  trees,  70  ft.  high ;  a  Salisburia,  23  ft.  high ;  Gymn6« 
dadus,  70  ft.  high ;  hroe  trees,  60  ft  high ;  and  Magnolia  auriculhta,  conspfcua, 
and  trip^tala,  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high.  In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Herry  of 
Mariakirk  is  a  Catdlpa,  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground.  In  the  grounds  of  Baron  le  Norman,  near  the  same  town, 
there  are,  an  AUantus  (there  called  the  Virginian  sumach),  30  years  planted, 
and  45  ft.  high ;  and  a  Juniperus  vir^ni&na,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 
The  largest  salisburia  in  Holland  is  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Utrecht,  its 
he^t  being  nearly  50  ft. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  unfriendly  feeling  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, we  have  been  unable  to  procure  notices  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
more  remarkable  places  of  either  country.  We  know,  however,  that  there  are 
many  fine  specimens,  and  that  though  the  winters  are  colder  than  those  of 
England,  yet  that  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
deciduous  American  trees  and  shrubs  thrive  there  as  well  as  in  England. 
Many  of  the  finest  azaleas  in  our  nurseries,  and  some  varieties  of  magnolia  and 
rhododendron,  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent. 
The  winters,  however,  are  unfavourable  for  evemeens,  and  but  few  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent^ 
Neiirs  HotiicuUtiral  Tour,  and  in  various  articles  in  the  Gardenet's  Magazine, 
will  be  found  descriptive  sketches  of  many  of  the  small  gardens  of  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands,  all  more  or  less  remarkable  for  their  American  trees  and 
shrubs.  Of  large  places  which  may  be  compared  with  the  country  seats  of 
England,  and  which  might  be  supposed  to  afford  many  examples  of  fine  old 
trees,  there  are  comparatively  few,  as  has  been  already  observed  above  by  a 
correspondent,  a  native  of  the  country. 

Sect.  III.     0/  the  Indigenous   and  Foreign   Trees  and  Shrubs  of 

Germany,  including  Hungary. 

Though  this  portion  of  Europe  is  of  great  extent,  yet  its  ligneous  flora  is 
much  less  variecl  and  numerous  than  that  of  France.  The  reasons  are,  that 
it  extends  in  longitude  more  than  in  latitude;  that  it  contains  few  very  lofly 
mountains,  and  embraces  but  a  small  latitudinal  portion  of  the  sea  shore.  It 
includes  Hungary,  however,  which  enjoys  a  greatly  diversified  surface,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  mountains,  with  a  ligneous  flora  which  has  funiished  some 
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fine  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  for  example, serend  different  species 
of  P^rus,  and  the  common  and  Josiksea  lilacs.  The  following  enumeratioo, 
taken  from  Roth's  Flora  Germanica,  Willdenow's  JBanmzuckf,  and  the  Fhrm 
Hungarica  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibei,  and  kindly  revised  for  us  after  it  was  in 
type  by  Baron  Jacquin  of  Vienna,  indicates  those  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs 
which  Germany  possesses,  that  are  not  also  indigenous  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  those  which  are  plants  of  cultivation,  or  doubtful  as  natives,  beings 
as  in  previous  lists,  indicated  by  a  star. 

Ranunculdcff€e.    Clematis  Fl&mmula,  ^trag^ne  austrlaca. 

dtiinea,  Heli4nthemum  Fumana,  sp.  *'  alpinuro  foliis  Ajugae  "  RvppnUy 
vinekle. 

Polygdle^g,    Polygala  Chamsebuxus. 

Tilidceee,     T'\\\^  paucifiora,  vulgaris,  argentea. 

AcerhiMB,  A'cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  piatanoides,  austriacum,  tatitficnm, 
obtusatum. 

Celattrine<B.    £u6nymus  ladfolius,  verrucosus. 

'RhdmnetB,  iSh^mnus  alpinus  m^,  a.  foe  m,  saxitilis,  infectorius,  pumllio, 
rup^tris. 

Stapkyledc€B*     Staphyl^  pinnkta. 

Anacardidcea,    Rhus  Cbnhria,  Cdtinus. 

Legummoug,  Genista  radiita,  germanica,  sagitt^is,  proriimbens ;  C/dsos 
Zrabumum,  alpinus,  nigricans,  nigricans  var.  elon^tus,  hirsutus,  supinus, 
capitktus,  austriacus,  Weld^ni ;  Colutea  arbor^ens,  *cruenta;  Coronilla 
E'merus;  On6nis  iV'ktrix. 

l^joidcete.  R6sti  sempervirens,  foecundissima,  gfiUica,  alpina,  pendulina, 
pyrenkica,  rubrifdlia.  Alba;  iZubus,  several  ligneous  species  oi^  described  in 
RM  Germamciy  Bonn,  1822;  jSpiree^a  ^alicifblia,  cfaamaedrifdlia,  tdmiiblia, 
m^ia  Schmidt,  oblongifolia,  incana. 

Pomdcece.  Jlfespilus  germanica,  Ameldnchier  vulcaris ;  Pyrus  nivalis,  bol- 
wyllerisUia,  Chamaem^spilus,  «alvisef61ia;  (7)'d6nia  vulgaris,  Chttse^gus  mon6gyna. 

TamariscinecB,     T^arix  gillica,  germanica. 

AmygddietB.     Cerasus  Makdleb,  Ciiamsec^rasus. 

VhUadklphecB,    Philad^lphus  coronarius. 

Grouulacea.    Grossularia  ITva  crispa. 

Capr^oHdcece,  Lonicera  nigra,  alpigena,  cserulea,  Xyldsteum;  iSambucus 
racemosa. 

Come^B,    C6rnus  m&s. 

Comp6tiUB,    /Telichrysum  ^toeVhas. 

EricacMP.  £rica  herbkcea,  i^edum  palustre,  Andr6meda  calyculkta; 
iZhodod^ndron  Chamscistus,  femiffineum,  hirsilktum. 

Olehcece,     Svringa  vulgaris,  Josikae^a. 

LabidUs.    J^ssdpus  officinalis,  T^uci-ium  montimum. 

Thymelcc'eB,    Z>&phne  CVieorum. 

"EJadgnetr,    JSla^gnus  angustifolia.  : 

EdpAor^ikceae.    Euph6rtM  sylvatica,  ^uxus  sempervirens. 

VrtioeiP,    Moms  alba. 

Vlmdcea,     C/'lmus  eiFi^sa. 

Cuput^trte,  *  Castainea  vesca,  Corylus  tubulosa;  Qudrcus  austriaca, 
pubescens. 

Betuiineae.  J^etula  p^ndula,  pubescens,  frutic6sa,  humilis  Schrakk:  AlniaM 
glutindsa  var.  fuercifolia,  incana,  ?  incana  var.  mhior  viridis,  ovkta,  caisftthica. 

Salicineee,  S^Wx  AmmaniaTuz,  holosericea,  Honpeoiui,  JacfjuinMrntf,  hastktfl, 
bigemmis,  fissa,  retdsa,  lanata,  depressa,  polyandra  IVetgei,  Meyeridna, 
mollissima,  prae^cox,  ripkria,  lerpylliiolia,  silesiaca,  spathulkta,  Starkeano, 
uliginosa,  undul^ta,  Weigeltana. 

Conifertp,  Pinus  pumilio,  nigricans ;  i4^bies  exc^lsa,  Picea;  Zrarix  europae^a, 
Junipcrus  5abina. 

Germany  may  be  fairly  considered  as  possessing  the  ligneous  flora  of  Britain 
in  addition  to  her  own,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  few  obscure  species  as 
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exceptions.  Supposing  thb  to  be  the  case,  the  ligneous  flora  of  the  British 
Ldes,  added  to  the  species  above  enumerated,  will  give  to  Germany  a  flora  of 
upwards  of  360  species  of  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Germany,  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  to  that  of  the  foundation  of  religious  corpora- 
tions, appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens. 
The  first  tree  of  note,  of  the  introduction  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  the 
horsechestnut,  which,  according  to  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent,,  ^c),  was 
brought  to  Vienna  by  the  .botanist  Clusius,  somewhere  about  1576.  In  Clu- 
sius's  Rarhrum  Planfaruniy  &c.,  published  in  1601,  he  states  that  in  1581  the 
horsechestnut  was  considered  as  a  botanical  rarity,  but  that  in  1588  there  was 
a  tree  at  Vienna  which  had  been  brought  there  twelve  years  before,  but  which 
had  not  then  produced  bloom.  M.  Bon  de  Saint-mlaire  (Memoire  sur  leg 
Marrmu  <f/m/ff),  however,  says  that  the  horsechestnut  passed  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  to  England  in  1550,  and  thence  to  Vienna  in  1588.  The  first 
plant  of  Robinta  Pseud-ilcacia  was  brought  to  Vienna  in  1696 ;  and  the  remains 
of  it  are  still  living  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  formerly  occupied  by  Count 
Fries  in  the  Place  Joseph,  and  now  belonging  to  Baron  Sina.  The  ground 
on  which  this  tree  stands  was  formerly  part  of  the  garden  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  founded  by  the  widow  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  whose  high-steward 
was  the  celebrated  Augerius,  Baron  de  Burbeck,  the  friend  of  Clusius.  The 
oldest  foreign  trees  in  Austria  are  at  Schonbrunn,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tulip 
trees,  platanus,  acers,  juglans,  robinias,  and  cratsgus,  planted  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  or  earlier.  There  is  a  more  complete  collection, 
though  not  quite  so  old,  in  the  grounds  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  at  Eisgrub, 
near  I^kolsburg.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  nobleman  sent 
M.  van  der  Schott,  a  German,  to  North  America;  who  collected  there  an 
immense  quantity  of  seeds,  which  were  sown  on  the  prince's  estates  in  Austria, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  now  form  immense  forests. 

One  of  the  oldest  exotic  trees  in  Germany  is  a  Tliuja  occidentals,  near  the 
old  castle  of  Heidelberg,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  sent  us  by  M.  Ritter  of 
Pesth,  and  which  must  have  been  planted  when  the  pounds  round  the  castle 
were  laving  out  by  Solomon  Cans,  as  it  bears  a  ticket  stating  that  it  was 
placed  there  in  1618.  Cans  began  to  plant  the  castle  garden  in  1615.  (il/r/s- 
ger*s  Castle  of  Heidelberg^  p.  60.)  This  venerable  tree  is  at  present  about 
30  ft.  high,  with  a  naked  trunk  leaning  to  one  side,  and  a  very  few  branches 
at  top.  In  the  gardens  of  this  castle  there  are  two  large  yew  trees,  which 
were  planted  in  1650,  and  some  cornelian  cherry  trees  (C6mus  mas),  which 
were  brought  from  Neuburg  on  the  Danube  in  1769.  There  are  also  some 
very  old  lime  trees.  The  Margraves  of  Baden  have  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  much  attached  to  planting  and  gardening,  in  the  grounds  of  the  ancient 
erand-ducal  palace  of  Durlach  near  Carlsruhe,  which  was  the  residence  of  this 
raroily  for  many  centuries,  and  a  part  of  the  palace  walls  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  there  is  an  ash  140  ft.  hign, 
and  19  ft.  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  A  board  fixed  to 
the  trunk  states  that  it  was  300  years  old  in  1802.  As  the  ash  is  not  indi- 
genous in  the  neighbourhood,  this  ash  is,  probably,  the  oldest  planted  tree  in 
Oermanv.  At  Durlach,  also,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of  chestnuts : 
the  trunks  are  hollow,  but  some  of  them  are  I20fr.  high  and  15  fr.  in  circum- 
ference :  they  are  thought  to  have  been  planted  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Th^  road  from  Durlach  to  Carlsruhe  is  through  an  avenue  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  the  oldest  and  the  highest  in  Germany ;  none  of  the  trees  are 
under  90  ft.  high,  and  many  of  them  are  above  120  ft.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  more  sublime.  The  worthy  old  Margrave  Charles,  the  first  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden,  who  died  about  1805,  and  one  of  his  sons  yet  alive,  the 
Maigrare  William  of  Baden,  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  roost  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  parks  at  Carlsruhe,  SchweUingen,  Mannheim,  and  Baden 
Baden. 
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Bv  looking  into  the  various  catalogues  of  tke  German  botanic  gardensy  and 
particularly  into  those  of  Giessen,  founded  in  1G05,  and  of  Altorf,  Nurem- 
berg, Rientel,  and  upwards  of  twenty  others,  founded  between  the  eommence- 
ment  of  the  17th  century  and  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  dates  of 
the  introduction  into  Germany  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shurbs  roajr  be  found 
by  the  curious.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  if  we  com- 
mence with  the  introduction  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  into  Germany, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  their  introduction  on  a  large  scale  into  France; 
the  Argyll  of  Germany  being  Prince  Lichtensteinof  Eisgrub;  and  the  DuHamel 
of  that  country  being  Baron  Otto  von  Munchausen  of  Schwobbacbe,  near 
Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  This 
sentleman  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  obtained  great  cdebrity  in  Germany 
m  his  time,  entitled  2)<t  Hatuvater  (the  Father  of  a  Family).  This  book,  winch 
was  printed  in  1765,  may  be  compared  to  the  British  eocylopsedtas  of 
domestic  economy,  except  that  in  it  agriculture,  gardening,  and  rural  affairs 
bear  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  housewifery  and  cookery ;  it  contains  a 
descr^tive  list  of  new  and  desirable  trees  and  shrubs,  with  directions  for 
their  culture,  and  for  their  disposition  in  lines ;  arguing  against  clipping  them 
into  geometrical  figures,  as  was  then  the  mode.  We  are  assured  (see  Gard, 
Mag.y  vol.  ii.  p.  386.)  that  it  was  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  especially  the 
arguments  which  it  contained  in  favour  of  a  more  natural  mode  of  disposing 
and  managing  trees  and  shrubs  in  gardens,  that  gave  the  Empress  Gatnariue 
a  taste  for  English  gardening ;  and  that  it  was  thus  the  means  of  introduciug 
that  taste  into  Russia.  As  Hanover  was  at  this  time  closely  connected  with 
England,  by  being  under  the  government  of  the  same  monarch,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  trees  planted  at  Schwobbache  would  be  procured  from 
the  nurseries  of  this  country.  Contemporary  planters  were,  in  the  Hano- 
verian dominions.  Count  Veltheim  of  Harbcke,  and  Hinuber  of  Marienwerder 
near  Hanover :  also  the  Duke  of  Dessau,  at  Wdrlitz,  near  Dessau,  in  Anhalt ; 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  at  Wilbelmshoe,  near  Cassel ;  Prince  Lichtenstein,  on 
his  various  estates  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna.  Besides  these  princes,  and  Margraves  of  Baden, 
already  mentioned,  the  following  princes  of  Germany  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  pbnting  foreign  trees :  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  present  Ring  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV.;  the  late  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus IV. ;  the  late  King  of  Wurtemberg,  Frederick  William ;  the  late 
Urand-Duke  of  Weimar ;  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  Prince 
Prinus  of  Dahlberg ;  the  Grand-Duke  of  Frankfort ;  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
Courland,  at  Loebichan  in  Saxony.  We  have  received  Return  Papers  from  all 
these  places,  from  which  we  find  that  some  of  the  foreign  trees  first  planted  in 
them  still  exist.  Schwobbache  is  in  the  possession  of  the  grandson  of  the 
author  of  Der  Hatisvater,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting  trees. 
Among  these  are,  a  tulip  tree,  near  a  pond,  120  years  plunted,  which  is  80  ft. 
high ;  N/ssa  axjuatica,  60  years  planted,  which  forms  a  magnificent  tree  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  wide-spreading  head  and  branches  drooping  to  the  ground :  it  is 
in  a  low  moist  situation,  and  its  roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  send 
up  innumerable  suckers ;  in  the  autumn  the  leaves,  before  dropping  off,  be- 
come as  red  as  blood.  The  finest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England  is  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  grounds  at  Strathfieldsaye  ;  it  is  30  ft.  nigh,  and,  being 
rather  in  a  moist  situation,  will  probably  one  day  rival  the  tree  at  Schwob- 
bache, which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  N  v  ssa  in  Europe. 
Corylus  arborescens  ^?  C,  Columa),  at  Schwobbache,  100  years  planted, 
forms  a  regular-headeu  tree,  with  a  straight  clean  trunk  2fL  in  diameter, 
^^cer  eriodirpum,  ^acchdrinum,  and  O'palus,  have  been  80  years  planted,  and 
are  noble  trees ;  J^'sculus  Pavia  and  flava  are  stately  trees,  and  flower  freely ; 
Roblnia  Pseud-yfcacia,  120  years  planted,  is  a  large  and  most  picturesque 
tree;  ^'Imus  americana,  120  years  planted,  and  Juglans  cinerea  and  nigra, 
80  years  planted,  are  noble  trees.    There  are  specimens  ofCastanea  vesca. 
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ISO  years  planted ;  and  of  PUitanns  orientMis«  100  years  planted.  iPhius  Ardbus, 
80  years  pfanited,  is  100  ft.  high.  Many  of  the  old  trees  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, but  tne  present  baron  still  keeps  up  the  collection  by  planting  young 
ones;  and  he  acMs  continually  to  the  species^  appearing  to  be  as  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  gardening  generally,  as  his  grandfather. 
At  Harbcke,  Count  Veltheim's,  there  are  many  old  foreign  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  a  very  full  collection  of  young  ones. 

At  W5rlitz  there  is  what  is  generally  considered  the  fullesc  collection  of 
old  specimens  of  American  trees  in  Germany;  and  there  they  thrive  re^ 
markably  well  on  a  loamy  soil,  in  a  situation  damp  but  not  very  wet.  Many 
of  these  trees  produce  seeds,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany. 
These  trees,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Schoch,  the  Duke  of  Dessau's  garden 
(firector  (and  the  son  of  the  director  of  the  same  name  who  laid  out 
and  planted  the  garden),  were  raised  on  the  spot,  from  seeds  brought  from 
England  by  the  Duke  Leopold  Frederick  Francis,  who  formed  the  garden 
between  the  years  1760  and  1770.  A  minute  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  garden  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  M.  Schoch,  with  remarks  on 
their  difi^rent  degrees  of  hardiness,  which  are  ^ety  interesting.  It  appears 
that  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  common  laurel,  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  even 
the  spurge  laurel,  require  protection  during  every  winter ;  and  that  the  71i^ 
orientalis,  the  difibrent  varieties  of  common  tree  box,  the  CVatce^gus  i^racan- 
tha,  the  common  holly,  the  A'cev  cr^ticum,  the  Negtmdo,  the  ^sailus  Pavio 
and  fiava,  the  AUdnitu  ^landulosa,  the  i^mygdalus  communis,  the  Otitis  Tour* 
neforta,  the  Ci^rcis  ^iliouastrum  and  canadensis,  the  Taxddium  dfstichmu, 
the  C^tisus  Zrab(imum,  tne  CV»tanea  resca,  the  tulip  tree,  the  Mdmn  klkm  and 
B^re,  the  Broussonetia,  the  Platanus  orientalis,  the  Caragana  arborescens, 
the  Robinaa  in^mis  and  yiscdsa,  the  Sopkora  japonica,  and  the  iSalix  babyl6* 
Bica,  are  all  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  cold  is  from 
80^  to  25*  of  Reaumur,  but  that  they  spring  up  again  the  followme  year  from 
the  root.  Of  this  list,  those  which  suffer  the  least  are,  the  hoUy,  the  box,  the 
laburnum,  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  Robinia  inermis.  It  is  to  be  observed,' 
that  25^  Reaumur,  which  is  exactly  25^  below  0  Fahrenheit,  is  a  degree  of 
cold  never  experienced  in  any  part  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland,  though 
l¥drlitz  is  about  half  a  degree  south  of  London,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  is 
fiuther  north  than  any  part  of  Germany.  Worlitz  has  been  described  and 
praised  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  first  places  in  Germany.  A  description,  at  length,  of 
these  gardens,  translated  from  an  account  of  them  published  by  the  present  di- 
rector, Schoch,  will  be  found  in  our  EncycloptBdia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835, 
p.  188.;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  more  remarkable  trees  that  they  con-* 
tain  is  given  in  the  TYantactiont  of  the  Prussian  HorHcuHurai  Society,  vols.  iv. 
and  V. 

At  Schdnbrunn,  which  was  planted  soon  after  Schwdbbache,  there  are  se- 
veral fine  specimens  of  trees,  and  in  particular  a  Salisbikrta,  between  50  ft.  and 
00  ft.  high,  which  was  received  from  Loddiges'  Nursery,  and  planted  there 
in  1781  (Jacquin  (Jebcr  den  Ginkgo^  P>3.);  a  iSopAora  jap6nica,  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft  high  ;  Liriod^ndron  Tuliplfera,  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft. 
h^ ;  yfcer  striatum,  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in 
diameter;  ^'sculus  Hippocastanum,  between  90ft.  and  100ft.  high; 
M,  Pavta  and  M,  flava,  between  30ft.  and  40ft.  high;  Kdlreuteria,  60ft. 
high ;  Robinia  Pseud-^Jc^ia,  60  ft.  high ;  Gledltschia  triac&nthos,  70  ft.  high  ; 
JHxinus  /entiscifolia  and  CKmus  europse^a,  about  40  ft.  high ;  Catdlpa,  be- 
tween 30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high ;  Ji^glans  regie,  betweeu  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high ; 
Populus  dilatkta,  upwards  of  90  ft.  high ;  FUitanus  orientalis,  between  70  ft. 
and  80  ft.  high ;  jtbies  exc^lsa,  90  ft.  high ;  Ltanx  europse'a,  60  ft.  high. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Zaurus  n6bilis,  the  ^'rbutus,  the  IMospj^ros,  the 
Photinia,  the  Aristotelta,  and  some  other  trees,  do  not  stand  the  open  air  at 
Vienna ;  and  some  of  the  magnolias,  the  Cercis,  the  Hal^sto,  the  Kyssa,  the 
fi^  and  several  others,  though  they  stand  ont,  require  protection. 
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.  The  modem  collections  of  trees  in  Germany  are  too  numerons  to  t>e  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  and  we  can  only,  therefore,  give  the  names  of  those  w%idi 
we  have  heen  informed  are  the  most  complete. 

In  Austria  there  is  an  excellent  collection  in  the  University  Botanic  Cbrden 
of  Vienna,  under  the  care  of  Baron  Jacquin,  chiefly  planted  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  a  part  much  older.     Here  the  macturas,  male  and  female, 
stand  in  the  open  air,  but  require  protection  during  winter.     The  salisburia 
here,  and  those  in  several  other  places  near  ViennaJ  flower  annually ;  but  they 
are  all  mfde  plants.     On  that  in  the  Botanic  (Jarden,  Baron  Jacqum  has  had 
the  female  grafted  with  scions  from  Geneva,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Laxenburg  is  more  remarkable  for  native  trees  than  for  foreign  ones ;  but  there 
are  some  very  large  tulip  trees,  which  ripen  their  seeds  every  year,  and  some 
very  large  purple  beeches  and  weeping  willows.     There  is  there  an  Araucdna 
exc^lsa,  protected  during  winter  by  a  wooden  house,  which  has  attained  the 
height  or  30  ft.  in  six  or  seven  years.    Baron  Jacquin  assures  us  that  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  specimens  of  this  tree  that  can  be 
imagined.     In  the  park  there  are  many  fine  oaks  of  the  growth  of  several 
centuries ;  and  a  very  comprehensive  general  collection  of  trees  and  shrabs, 
of  from  ten  to  forty  years*  growth.    AH  these  have  been  planted  by,  and  are 
now  under  the  care  of,  M.  Stephen  Ranch,  through  the  exertions  of  whose 
son,  M.  Charles  Ranch,  now  head  gardener  at  Rennwe^,  we  have  received 
much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  section ;  while  another  son,  M. 
Francis  Ranch,  now  (1835)  in  London,  has  drawn  from  nature  the  greater 
ptfurt  of  the  botanical  specimens  by  which  this  work  is  illustrated.    In  Austria 
Froper  there  are  collections  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha,  on  the  borders  of  Hun- 
gary; atDornbach)  Prince  Schwartzenberg;  at  Uadersdorf,  Baron  Loudon  (a 
view  of  whose  mansion  we  have  given  in  the  Encydopeedia  of  Crordemng^ 
edit.  1635,  p.  136.  fig.  87.);  and  at  the  nurseries  of  Rosenthal,  and  Held  in 
Vienna.    On  Kopenzel  Berg,  a  hiO  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  from 
which   there   is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Europe,  there  is  a  tulip  tree 
60  vears  planted,  which  has  an  immense  globular  spreading  head,  thou^  only 
45  ft.  high.    At  Bruck,  the  trees  have  been  chiefly  planted  witliin  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years ;  but  there  are  some  older  specimens  well  deserving  notice ;  such 
as  A'cer  striatum,  18ft.  high  in  20  years;  jP^liurus  austrklis,  18ft.  high  in 
30  years;  and  ^FV&xinus  atrovirens,  18ft.  high  in  20  years.     At  Dombach 
there  is  a  good  collection ;  but  very  few  trees  that  have  been  above  40  yean 
planted.    At  Hadersdorf  we  observed,  in    1814,  some  fine  cypress  trees 
planted  round  the  tomb  of  the  great  Marshal  Loudon,  but  in  the  Return 
Paper  received  they  are  not  mentioned;  there  is,  however,  a  good  collection, 
the  most  rapidly  growing  tree  of  which  appears  to  be  that  beautiful  species  of 
elm,  U'\m\xs  efliisa,  which,  in  20  years,  nas  attained  the  height  of  36  ft.  in 
poor  sandy  soil.    The  Vienna  nurseries,  especially  that  of  Rosenthal,  contain 
good  collections  planted  within  the  last  20  years. 

There  are  collections  at  Eisenstadt,  and  other  residences,  in  Hunsar^^  and 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Pesth.  In  Bohemia  there  are  collections  at  jToeplitz, 
Schonhoff,  and  other  places. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  foreign  and 
indigenous,  which  stand  the  winter  at  Vienna  without  protection  has  been 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Francis  Ranch  :  ~- 

l^ypericinea,    l/yp6ricum  calycinum. 

lUcinea,    Plex  ^quifdlium. 

Legummdscd,    jS'p^rtium  jdnceum,  Cytisus  xcoparius. 

Pomdcets,    Cratae^gus  Pyracantha  var.  fructu  luteo. 

AraUdcecp,    H6dera.  HhWx  and  varieties. 

baprifolidcecB,    CaprifOlium  sempervlrens. 

IBaicacecB.     Calluna  vulgaris. 

^hymeliB'cB.    JD&phne  Laureola. 

Ef^Aor^ikceae.    ^{ixus  sempervirens  and  varieties. 

Coi6feT€e,    i^nus    Banksiana,    Chnbra^    Inops,  pumilio,    5h*dbu8,    rigiday 
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'  ZMKeoropBX  iaicfodbrpttyp^ndulft^  Copt4amiB  Ayoldm;  TliCja  luistrUiB, 
menmMeB^  ooddeiitidis,  orientklis;  Junipenia  cottniiiUfly  OxycedruB, 
AaM«iicl«Hr.»f]fgiB&iia;  T^us  bacckta  and  var. 

SnnttaAa.    Jt6acu8  acuMtus,  andrdgyDus. 

ib  Pnana  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlk  contains  a  very  M  collection,  tU 
plaaled  within  the  laat  20  ^ears,  and  of  which  an  ennmeratiofiy  kindly  sent  us 
if  M.  Otto,  will  be  found  m  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  id.  p.  541 .  In  this 
gvdeBllMidiaa  Mominktaisfitmi  20ft.  to  30 fl.  high;  and  several  sp^cieB  or 
twiaties  of  Anterican  ash  trees,  such  as  F*  ttmir.  expdnsa^  F.  amer.  eplpteri^ 
JP«  aaoer.  ^^landifiMia,  and  several  American  oaks,  are  from  20  to  30  years 
old,  and  from  25  ft.  to  30(t  high.  At  Sans  Sonci  there  is  a  collection  which 
has  been  planted  from  10  to  50  years,  and  in  which  the  tulip  tree  and  the  horse- 
chestnut,  in  45  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  50  ft. ;  the  Magnolia  acu- 
■w^ta,  12  years  planted,  is  only  of  the  height  of  6  ft.  $  if  cer  rihbnua^  in  45 
ymn^  has  attained  the  hcofht  of  88  ft. ;  and  iiAiiihi#glanduddsa,in  dOyears,  that 
of  20  ft.  At  the  P&uen  Insel  there  is  a  good  collection,  from  40  to  50  years 
planted,  ■mong  which  we  observe  Ma^idlia  acumimkta,  8  vears  planted, 
i6ft.h^;  ufaer  efiodirpum,  40  yean  planted,  50  ft. high;  ifeg^ndoftaxim" 
'Mkam, 40  years  phmted,  40ft. high;  Ai^iA^a  japdnica,  9  years pbnted,  12  ft. 
klgh;  and  Pl&taaus  orientAlis,  42  years  planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  The  soil  of 
•thasB  diree  gardens  is  a  deep  sand.  Prince  Piidtler  Muskau  has  a  collection 
ttt  Muskau  m  Silesia,  about  twenty  miles  froao  Dresden;  and>  according  to 
Mm  Hofaian  (Omrd*  Mag,^  vol.  xii.),  it  contains  some  fioe  tolip  trees,  and 
beeches.  The  pid>lic  promenades  and  squares  at  Bresku  are  planted  with 
Crees^  whieh  are  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  them  to  attain  their 
luilsiae. 

In  Bavaria  there  is  an  excellent  collection  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich, 
and  also  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Nympbenburg,  and  in  the  royal  nurseries. 
Considering  the  elevated  situation,  unfavourable  climate,  and  very  incMereat 
soil,  the  saraening  exertions  made  at  Munich,  and  the  success  attendii^  theka, 
surpass  those  of  an^r  other  government  of  Germany.  Much  of  this  success  is 
owmg  to  the  skill,  mdustry,  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  late  and  present  garden 
directors,  Charles  Sckell,^  and  Charles  Louis  Sckell.  There  is  an  excellent 
■  coUeccion  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  the  old  castle  of  Heidelben^  and  some 
specimens  of  great  antiquity  there  have  been  already  mentioned,  (p.  147.) 
-  In  Saxony  there  is  a  collection  in  the  botanic  sarden  at  Dresden,  planted 
since  1815.  There  is  here,  in  the  royal  gardens,  the  laigest  standard  fig  tree 
in  Germany ;  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter  at  one  foot  from 
the  jpround.  Every  year  it  bears  some  thousands  of  figs ;  but  it  requires  pro- 
tection by  a  boarded  house  during  winter.  In  the  royal  gardens  at  Pilnitz 
are  the  laigest  and  oldest  camellias  in  Germany;  they  form  bushes  about 
to  ft.  high,  the  stems  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick ;  and  they  are  protected  in  winter  by 
%  wooden  hduse,  in  the  roof  of  which  are  small  windows.  In  the  ^rden  of 
Lieutenant  Weber,  at  Dresden,  there  is  an  excellent  collectk>n  of  foreign  hardy 
ehniM^  as  well  as  some  enormously  laige  fig  treesL,  which  are  known  to  be 
flboive  200  yean  old.  The  beautiful  road  from  Worlitz  to  Dresden  is  bordered 
inr  HMginficent  oaks,  only  equalled  in  Germany  by  those  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  BhMJL  Forest 

In  Hanover,  at  G<ittingen,  there  is  an  excellent  collection  ander  the  care  of 
wMt  esteemed  firiend  and  correspondent  M  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  active 
end  aealous  garden  directors  in  Germany;  there  are,  also,  the  coUections  at 
Itobwdbher,  md  the  other  places  already  noticed.  At  Herrenhausen  is  a  rich 
-eoDeetion  of  trees  and  shrubs,' (>lanted  m  1834  by  M.  Wendiand.  At  Haioke, 
near  HeUnsttult,  there  is  a  very  interesting  garden  laid  out  in  different  scenes, 
wMeh  are  called  Canada,  Virginia,  &c.,  m>m  the  native  countries  of  the 
trees  planted  in  them ;  thus  forming  a  kind  of  geographical  garden.  (See 
(^0€trJL  Mte*,  vol.  xi.  p.  647.)  Among  t)kese  trees  are  a  very  large  salisbufis, 
and  many  kirge  liriodendrons.     One  pi»rt  of  the  ground  u  bid  out  and 
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Chanted  with  Phma  Cembra^  so  distribated  as  to  resemble  8  nathre  foreBt 
Baron  Hake,  at  Ohr,  near  Hamelen,  on  die  river  Weser,  has  formed  part  of 
a  forest  on  a  hill  (Ohr  be^)  into  a  park,  in  which  some  American  trees  grow 
perfectly  well :  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  There  are,  also,  many  large  American 
trees  in  the  garden  of  Baron  Steinbei^,  at  Bruggen,  on  the  road  from  Han- 
over to  Embeck.  At  Eldagsen,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  from  Han- 
over, there  are  many  large  trees,  which  were  planted  about  the  same  time  as 
those  at  Schwobber. 

In  Wurteroberg  there  are  good  collections  at  the  Palace  of  Rosenaton,  and 
in  the  ro;^al  nurseries,  but  scarcely  any  evergreens.  The  Pahee  of  Solitude 
(at  one  time  so  celebrated  for  its  gardens)  is  soironncted  by  a  natund  forest, 
which  extends  many  miles  in  every  direction;  the  trees  are  chiefly  beech,  oak, 
and  the  trembling  poplar,  some  of  which  have  attained  a  great  siae.  (See 
Enctfc.  of  Gard.j  edit.  1835,  p.  158.  to  p.  169.) 

In  Baden,  at  Garlsruhe,  there  was  a  vary  good  collection  under  the  care  of 
the  late  excellent  M.  Hartweg,  author  of  Horttu  Carkruhama  ;  this  collection 
'is  still  in  existence  under  the  care  of  M.  Held,  and  has  since  received  occa- 
sional additions.  There  is  also  a  very  good  collection  in  the  celebrated  garden 
of  Schwezingen ;  which,  with  idl  the  most  remarkable  gardens  of  Germany,  w3l 
be  found  described  at  length  in  the  last  edition  (1835)  of  our  EmychpiB&i 
of  GardeTting.  At  Donaueschingen  (the  source  of  die  Danube)  there  is 
a  tolerable  collection,  and  some  specimens  of  abies,  populus,  and  liriodeiH 
dron,  of  considerable  size.  In  the  Black  FcMrest,  which  surrounds  this  place, 
are  the  lai^gest  oaks  and  silver  firs  in  Germany.  In  1828,  we  spent  an  entire 
day  examining  and  admiring  these  noble  trees,  many  of  which  we  estimated 
at  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  enumerated  above 
as  enduring  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  without  protection  during  winter,  do  so  at 
Garlsruhe ;  with  the  following  additional  species,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  us  by  M.  Hartweg,  son  of  the  late  director  of  the  grand-ducal  gardens; 
a  highly  educated  young  gardener,  now  in  the  employment  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Soaety. 

Legummdt€B,     ITlex  europae^a,  nkna. 

TanumsdnecB,     Tl&marix  ^Uica,  germ&nica. 

AraMce<B.    H6dervL  canan^nsis. 

Bncdce<g,  Dabce^ da  (  Menziesic)  |7oliif6lia;  Andr6medii  axiUkris^  Gatesbse^ i, 
specidsa  var.  pulverul^nta ;  Gauitheria  procumbens;  Kdlmia  anguatif&li^ 
gia6ca,  latifdlia;  iShodod^dron  catawbi^nse,  caucisicum,  m&ximum,  pdnti- 
cum  and  varieties,  ferrugineum ;  /'tea  virginica. 

jffijgnonikcese.    Biffnonia  capreolkta. 

MyrictLce^e,    Mynca  cerifera. 

Comferce,    C%drus  Libkni. 

^nrnetretB,    J^mpetrum  nigrum,  Cor^roa  ilbum. 

Infiesse  Cassel,  tne  garden  of  Wilhelmshoe,  at  Cassel,c<Hitains  a  good  collet> 
tion,  chiefly  planted  within  the  last  20  years ;  but  some  of  them  have  beea 
planted  60  years.  From  the  particulars  with  which  we  have  been  obliged  by  the 
director  of  the  garden,  JIVf.Claus,  we  find  that  the  tulip  tree  here,  60  years  plantied, 
has  only  attained  the  height  of  20  ft.  \  and  the  ailantus,  60  years  pluited,  is 
under  30  ft.  The  only  evergreens  of  which  we  have  had  returns  are,  the  com* 
mon  pines  and  firs,  and  C\ipre8sus  /hyoides. 

In  Nassau,  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Botanic  Garden  at  Biebrich,  there  is  a  good 
collection,  distributed  thinly  all  round  the  margin  of  the  garden ;  and,  this 
garden  being  of  very  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  space 
aflbrded  to  each  tree  is  such  as  will  enable  it  to  attain  a  very  considerable 
•size.  A  catalogue  of  this  garden,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  was  published  in 
1831.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  names  in  this  catalogue,  as  in  tiioee  of 
most  German  catalc^es  of  modern  date,  generally  correspond  with  the  names 
in  the  catalogue  ot  Messrs.  Loddiges;  the  reason  is,  that  the  coUectioiia 
which  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  during  the  last  50  years,  have^  for  the 
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most  party  been  either  procured  direct  from  Hackney,  or  from  Germfoi 
nurseryioeo  who  have  purchased  their  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  there. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Mecklenburg,  Baron  Laffert  has  a  very  rich  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  8ome  magnolias  grow  here  ia  the  open  air  without 
any  kiod  of  protection. 

In  Anhalt  there  are  few  collections  besides  that  of  Wprlit7«,  already  noticed 
.  (p.  149.) ;  but  the  cemetery  at  Dessau,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  contains 
a  number  of  good  foreign  trees. 

In  the  free  townships  there  is,  at  Frankfort,  a  considerable  collection  in  the 
public  gfffden  formed  on  the  ramparts  from  the  plan  of  M.  Zeyer,  and  planted 
by  M.  Rinz.  (See  Encyc^  ofGard,,  edit.  1835,  d.  195.)  There  are,  also,  col- 
lecdona  of  trees,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  public  gardens  belonging 
to  the  other  free  towns.  On  the  ramparts  oi  Bremen  there  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  poplars,  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  that  will  endure 
the  open  air  in  that  part  of  Germany,  ot  the  height  of  fVom  60  ft.  to  60  fl. 
This  collection  was  oaade  with  great  care  by  the  late  Professor  Mertens, 

The  principal  nurserymen  in  Germany  are,  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh, 
who  have  an  excellent  collection  of  trees  in  their  grounds  at  Floetbeck ;  M. 
Hayen,  at  Erfurt;  M.  Scbelhaus,  at  Cassel;  M.  Seidel,  at  Dresden;  M. 
Rosenthal,  and  M«  Held,  at  Vienna;  M«  Mathiey,  a^  Berlin;  and  M,  Rinz, 
at  Frankfort 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  there  are  very  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
either  in  the  indigenous  or  introduced  flora,  as  compared  with  the  ligneous 
flora  of  Britain.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  requires  protection  all  over  Germany, 
except  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Hungair  and  Baden;  the  common  huirel,  the 
Portugal  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  rhododendron,  the  kalmia,  the  laurusdnuf, 
the  fune,  and  even  the  Irish  ivy,  can  only  endure  the  winters  in  Germany  ip 
very  &Tourahle  situations. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Scandinavia^  including  Denmark^  HoUtein^  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin^ 
land,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands* 

From  the  northern  latitude  and  severe  climate  of  these  countries,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  their  ligneous  flora,  either  indigenous  or  introduced,  can  at 
all  equal  that  of  Britain.  The  total  numb^  of  ligneous  species  enumerated 
by  Retzius,  in  his  Flora  ScandniavUij  edit.  1795,  amounts  to  133  species,  and 
of  that  number  there  appear  to  be  a  few,  enumerated  below,  which  are  not 
natives  of  Britain.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  if  cer  phitanoides, 
or  Norway  maple,  and  the  conunon  spruce  fir. 

^Rosdcae.  iidsa  Eelant^,  cinnam6mea,  fluvi^ia  Retxkus;  Fotentilla  fhi- 
ticosa;  iS^ire^a  ^cifolia, 

Pomdcete.    Oratae^gus  roon6gyna  Jacq. 

IjegmiMniP,    G^enlsta  germanica,  CoronUla  E'merus. 

QaScinetg,    5klix  hermaphrMta,  hast&ta,  myrtilltildes,  depr^ssa,  lapp6num, 

Acerhea,    if  cer  jolatandldes. 

Cifffoictf .    Heliftnthemum  cel&ndlcum^  Fum^a, 

Tamariicineip,    7%marix  germ&nica. 

"Erkdcete,  Phyll6doctf  foxtf5lia  (MennJ^aia  caerdlea);  Andr6meda  tetra- 
gdna,  Aypnoides,  calvculita;  ilhodod^ndron  lapp6nicum;  Lhdvan  groenl&n* 
£cum,  not  found  in  the  limits  of  Sweden. 

{jopn^iMceif,  ^  Lonlcera  XyMsteuro,  csenUea ;  linnse^n  borejdis. 

Cmd/ertp,    JthieB  exc^Isa;  Jbnlperus  communis  minor,  commiinis  arbo* 


On  looking  at  the  Flora  DamcOy  Flora  Suecia,  and  Flora  Lapponica,  we 
find  the  nomber  of  ligneous  species  gradually  diminish  as  we  advance  north* 
wards^  till,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  a  flora  of  which  has  been  giren  by  W.  C« 
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TrerelyaD,  Esq.,  the  total  number  of  ligneous  plants  conettta  ikilyof 
specif,  wl^ch  are  all  under  the  height  of  3  fl.    They  are  as  ibHow  :*^ 

Rotio^cff.    i2d8a. 

Kmpcfrfur.    JS'mpetrum  nWum. 

Ericocttv.    JSrif^,  einerea,  Ualluna  ▼uLraris,  ChamalMofr  pMNfMbMiak 

Vocamecr.     Faccloium  J^s-Ids^  u%indBuiil»  and  MyttRllU'   '^^  ' 

8a&cm€iB^    5alix  caprea,  jph^Iksfdlia,  hastata,  lanlta,  &rctlei^  «ftd  MMM. 

CordfertiB,    Jiiniperus  communis. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  Mr.  TreveIyan,,who  resided  on  them  for  some  JMn» 
informs  us,  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  situated  between  Wi^W  aad 
62°  25'  N.  hit.,  and  e^'  17^  and  l""  ^'  W.  long.  Only  se^ttiteeR  of  flM  are 
inhabited.  Most  of  them  may  be  compared  to  the  summits  ofmoiintaiii'fMgM, 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  ft.  There  it  uiSMattr  deep 
water  close  to  the  land,  which  often  rises  in  perpencttcular  diflb  to  a  M%fat 
of  1200  ft.  and  1500  ft.,  and,  in  onfe  instance,  to  above  2000  ft.  Tli^  dioMte 
is  generdly  mild,  bpt  damp.  It  is  not  subject  to  extremes  of  tMnpenatwe; 
t|ie  meap  of  mild  vears  being  49^,  and  of  cool  years.  49°.  Tiie  bi^esr  tem- 
perature during  four  years  was  72°,  and  the  lowest  18^  The  onlyeom 
c'ultiyated  is  the  Scotch  bieg,  and  that  does  not  always  ripen.  Ih  tlie  peat 
bogs  occur  the  remains  oftnrch  trees ;  but  these  do  not  now  graw  ift  the 
islands,  having  probably  been  extirpated  by  being  used  as  fuel. 

A  eqneral  view  of  the  arboricultural  flora  of  Sweden,  considered 
^icaliy.  and  geologically,  has  been  prepared  for  us  by  the  oekibraMd 
I^.  Agardh,  formerly  professor  of  botany  at  Lund ;  and  we  faetva 
another  for  the  whole  Scandmavian  peninsula,  by  Profeseor  Scbomr  of 
Copenhagen ;  but,  as  these  communications,  though  excellent  in  thcMiacilycs, 
are  somewhat  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  work,  we  have  tranafefped'  tbcoi 
to  the  pages  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Garden^i  Magatme  ;  eoMtenciag 
ourselves  here  with  some  abridged  extracts  from  them,  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  foreign  trees  into  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

foreign  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  introduced  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
chiefly  in  the  different  botanic  gardens,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  royld*  resi- 
dences at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  and  of  the  wealthy  propiietori  ia  the 
qeigbhourbood  of  these  capitals,  and  of  the  other  large  towns.  There  are, 
IlO)vever,  but  few  American  trees  or  shrubs  to  be  found  as  standards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  either  capital.  The  largest  indigenous  trees  in  Denmark 
are  beeches,  of  which  one,  in  the  park  of  Jagersborg,  exceeds  100  ft.  in 
l^f^t.  The  white  poplar  also  grows  to  the  height  of  100  fL,  and  the  oak  a^d 
Scotch  pine  attain  a  great  size.  At  Dronninggaard,  near  Cbpe^hagen,  die 
tulip  tree,  in  40  years,  has  attained  the  he^ht  of  80  ft.,  and  also  the  horae- 
c^estnutf  T|ie  Robinta  Pse^d-^^cacia,  at  the  same  place,  has,  in  40  years* 
attained  the  height  of  60  ft. ;  but  the  Gledf tschta  triac&nthos,  in  the  same 
period,  only  16  ft.  C/mus  europas^a  is  3Qft.  h^h;  J^bies  Pfcea»  the  aSrer 
fir,  100  ft. ;  and  A!b\e%  canadensis,  onlv  6  ft.;  whde  Pinus  5tr6bus  becomes  a 
considfTfible  tree.  At,  the  royal  gardens  of  Rosenberg,  near  Copenhagen, 
there  is  an  excellent  collection,  planted  for  the  most  part  in  1831,  1632,  And 
1833,  a  list  of  which,  with  their  dimensions,  has  been  k|nd\y  sent  us  by  the  rqyal 
gardener  there,  M.Jens  P.  Petersen.  On  looking  it  over  wei  find  that  it  contams 
yearly  ftll  the^  species,  procux^le  in  the  London  nurseries.  Among  the  Jm^j 
trfess  howeyer,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  not  included,  nor  the  common 
laurel.  In  the  garden  of  Christianholme,  near  LoUand,  there  are  some  good 
trees,  the  d^aensionsof  which  have  been  sent  us  by  the  curator,  M;  Oents; 
Hfre  th«  tulip  tree  and  the  ^^cer  dasycirpum  are  40ft.  high;  therohiiila, 
36  ft.;  the  gleditschia,  24  ft. ;  the  O^rnus  europs^a,  24  ft.;  the  walnut,  SO  ft.; 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  80  ft.;  the  purple  beechi  30  ft.;  the  platanus^  SO  It; 
a»d  the  larch,  75  ft. 

In  .Sweden, according  to  Dr«  Agardh,  **  the  central  points  from  which  fbrdjgn 
trees  and  shrubs  have  spread  over  tf|e  whole  countrv  are,  Lund,  ^^J^al^ 
Stockholm,  and  Gottenburg.    Some  of  these  mtroduced  trees,  such  as  Jlmx 
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eoMptti^  J^ftettliM  HippocAstBouDif  some  spedes  of  P^iilna»  and'  if  car 
Pseik<lo*.Pl&tnui8»  thrive  nere  as  wdl.  and  ore  almost  as  commoD,  m  the 
indigeoous  trees.  Of  fruit  trees,  alt  tint  are  cofttiVBted  north  of  Ae  Buropean 
alps  grow  in  Scania ;  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  ahnonds,  chestnuts, 
wahwitSft  and  mulberries  (Jidnis  41ba  and  r^m),  and  they  appear  to  softr  very 
little  from  ^e  oold  :  even  figs  (JFlctts  G&rica)  bare  lived  through  sottie  winters. 
Ite  JspfmesQ  shflibs  endure  the  climate  of  Lund  tolekufaly  wdt,  as  K^rrw 
jap6iuca,  and  Brousson^tta,  whidi  last  had  grown  to  the  site  oC  a  liove  tree^ 
eoe  third  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Lund,  till  acdoentally 
^an4  not,  ae  it  seemed,  by  the  severity  of  the  winter)  it  died  off.  But  very 
ww.cteip^ens  endure  our  winters;  not  even  the  iU^ciiAa  jap6nica,  or  the 
Fotf^gal  or  the  common  laurel ;  and  the  holly  with  great  difficulty.  The  few 
exotic  evew^ens  that  we  do  possess  are,  ^uxus  scmpervirens  and  vari, 
Ckaam^gus  Fyrac&ntha,  Kbca  sp.,  and  the  Confferm. 

^  fitaiy  of  the  Swedish  noblemen  have  contributed  much  to  the  spreadmg  of 
'pi  trees  throughout  Scandinavia,  bv  planting  them  on  their  estates ;  as,  for 
iple,  His  £x^ency  Count  TroUe  Wachtmeister,  His  Excellency  the 
Coun(  de  la  Gardie,  Baron  Gyllenkrook,  and  several  more,  in  Scania;  also, 
the  Islie  M.  Tbouse,  in  West  Gotha ;  His  Excellency  Count  Trdle  Bronde,  in 
Upland;  Bf.  Wares,  in  Warmeland;  &c.  The  ilforus  tiba  thrives  well,  even 
as  fiir  as  XJpsal ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  our  adored  Crown  Princess 
JosepUnc;,  there  is  a  lar;^e  plantation  of  it  at^  Stockholm,  for  the  puipose 
at  breediitf  and  feedin|^  silkworms ;  and  the  silk  obtained  from  them  is  not 
only  abun£nt  in  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  it  is  excellent.  At  Stockholm 
there  are  several  patrons  of  arboriculture,  as  reoards  the  cultivation  of 
Ibreifli  trees.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  are,  ttie  Counsellor  de  l^otin, 
IL^efWerstrale,  and  ML  Rofenblad ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  richest  coli- 
leetion  of  plants  that  can  be  found  in  any  private  garden  in  Scandinavia. 
There  are  two  public  plantations  of  foreign  trees  at  Stockholm ;  vix.  that  o£ 
the  Forest  Listitute,  directed  by  M.  Strom,  and  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Academy ;  both  of  which  possess  a  great  number  of  foreign  trees, 

"  As  to  the  he^t  of  the  trees,  I  can  find  no  difbrence  between  those  in 
Scaodhuvla  and  those  in  Germany,  or  in  any  other  country  north  of  the 
Bufopean  alps.  The  beeches  and  oaks  are  as  well  arown  trees  with  ns  as 
they  are  in  Germany.  The  sweet  chestnut  tree  ana  the  Robinw  P^dd- 
A^da,  are  somewhat  smaller,  as  they  have  hitherto  never  attained  a  greater 
hei^t  here  than  50  ft.;  but  others,  as  the  aesculus,  the  foreign  tilias, 
nDpuhia,  the  foreicn  pines,  ^lans,  &c.,  msr  be  compared  with  those  of 
Gerraanv;  The  Platanus  occidentiUis  attains  a  neight  of  80  ft.  The  PUtanus 
<nrielit^  does  not  stand  in  the  free  ground  in  our  garden.  The  tulip  tree 
is  perfectly  hardy..  We  have  not  yet  tried  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  open 
i^.;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  at  some  future  time.— C.  Agardk, 
Xmm/i  Sepi.  23.  1S86." 

SxcT,  V.    Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Treei  and  Shrubs  of  the 

Russian  Empire. 

This  immense  country,  extending  in  latitude  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  in  longitude  stretchmg  far  into  Asia,  exhibits  less  variety  of 
surface  than  might  be  expected  from  its  great  extent.  With  the  exception  of 
iu  southern  and  Asiatic  provinces,  its  ligneous  flora  differs  little  from  that  of 
Germany  and  of  the  nortn  of  France ;  but  the  Crimea,  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus, the  Circassian  alps,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea,  are 
rich  in  the  productions  of  wanner  climates,  and  include  as  indigenous  many  of 
tfafimore  itep<Mrtaot  trees  vid  shrubs  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  besides 
a^giraaf  number,  ptouliar  tp.  themselves.  On  this  account,  thouah  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Russian  flora  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  the  number 
of  species  that  Russia  possesses  that  are  not  indigenous  in  Britain  ia  con-* 
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nderaUe,  as  'appears  from  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from  PalWs 
Flora  RjomcOy  published  in  1788. 

'Ranunculdce^.    Atngene  austriaca^'ochot^nfiis. 

Jjourfneit.    XAiirus  ndbilis. 

Berberideae.    Berberit  siblrica. 

Vhiiadilphett,    Philad61phu8  coronlbius. 

GroitulacetB.    Rtba  americlinum,  proctobens,  Diac&ntha. 

QrandtetB.    Punica  &ranktum.  * 

VJUg6giiie€B,    J?lse&c;nus  angustifolia,  orientklis. 

Thymela^a.    i>6phne  alpina  L,  (altaica  PeUUu),  cauc&sica,  p6ntica. 

Rotdoeitf.  i2dsa  alpina,  davurica,  cauc&sica,  parvifolia ;  iSpires^a  cbamsedri- 
fdlia,  5etulifdlia,  trilobata,  /halictroides,  crenata,  alpina,  xalicifolia,  altUca, 
forbi^olia. 

Poniace€B,  Pyrua  «alieifi51ia,  praeVox,  baccata;  CVatae^gus  sanguinea,  mo- 
n6gyna  rubra,  nigra,  Azaro/us,  Pyrac&ntha ;  JIf ^spilus  germ&nica. 

Amygddle€P,  ^mvgdalus  nana,  communis;  P^rsica  vulgaris;  ^rmeniaca 
▼ulff&ris,  sibfrica;  Cerasus  Chamsec^rasus,  prostrata,  Makaleb^  Lauroc^rasus ; 
PTunus  caucdsica. 

LegurmnottB.  (T^isus  austrlacus,  hirsutus ;  Haliraodendron  aig^nteum ; 
CaraoarOL  Aitagdna^  frutescens,  spinosa,  pygmae^a;  Colutea  cruenta,  Cal6pbaca 
wolsarica. 

JJrticetB.    JFlcus  C^ca. 

Vlmdcea,     CTlmus  Is^vis,  pumila ;  Ci^tis  australis. 

CupuX^a,    Qu^cus  Cerris. 

'Behtline€B,    ^etula  dHviirica,  fruticosa ;  i^lnus  incfbia. 

SaScinea,  <Sklix  c&spica,  mon&ndra,  Gmelint,  8er6tina,  sibirica,  myrtilloides, 
oibutifdlia,  divarickta,  lapp6num,  ianugindaa,  hastata,  rhamnif61ia,  ^cr^erifolia, 
rettisa,  &rctica ;  P6pulus  balsamlfera. 

"PUUdnew.    P14tanus  orientklis. 

ZuglandetB,    «/iiglans  regia. 

£tfp/ior6i^eae.    j96xus  sempervirens. 

'Bh&mnecB.  /2h4mnus  alpinus,  daiiricus,  carpinif^lius,  £rythr6xylon,  Ery- 
thr6xylon  var.  /3,  ?  angustf ssmius  Dec, ;  Zizyphus  vulgdds,  Paliurus  aculeatus. 

Stapkyledceee,     Staphylea  pinnata. 

AcerkietB.    At'cer  jDlatanomes,  Psei^do-Platanus,  tat^ricum. 

Ykes.    Fitis  yinifera. 

Anacardidcete.    Pistacia  T^erebinthus,  Rhds  Coriaria,  Cdtinus, 

Tamariscinea,     Tlimarix  Pall^',  germ&nica. 

NUnxnhce<c,    Nitr^ria  Sch6beri,  sibirica. 

Chenop6de€B,  8alic6mia,  4  species ;  An&basis  tatdrica ;  Salsola,  7  species ; 
Sua^da  microph^Ua. 

.  'Ericdcete.  X«edum  paltiRtre;  Andromeda  calyculata,  Ivcopodioides,  Ayp* 
noides,  mcoides,  tetragdna,  Bryanthus,  StelleriaTia;  Phyll6doc^  casrulea;  Axa* 
lea  p6ntica ;  /Rhododendron  lapp6nicum,  p6nticum,  chrysdnthum,  caucasicum, 
dauricum,  camtschdticum. 

\accime(B,     Tacclnium  i^rctostdpbylost 

QaprifididcetB.  Lonlcera  tatarica,  Xyldsteum,  alplgena,  caucdsica,  altaica; 
.Fib6rnum  daikricum,  orientkle;  jS^ambucus  racemosa. 

Q6me{S,    Cornus  mds,  alba. 

KsdepidAest,    Periploca  grse^ca. 

VJienacecB.    i>iospyros  Lotus. 
'    ZatmhfiedB,    Jasminum  fruticans,  oiiicinMe. 

Oledce€e.     O^lea  europse^a. 

Soldnea,    X;^cium  tataricum. 

Verbendcees,     Fitex  il^gnus-distus. 

Conifrrce,  '  Pinus  Cembra  ;  il^bies  exc^lsa,  PIcea ;  I#krix  europas^a,  Cbpr^ 
sus  sempervirens;  Juniperus  davurica,  I;^cia,  5abina,  phcenlcea;  ephedra 
polygondides. 

BmildcecB,    iZiiscus  hypoph;^llum. 

CoiyrMfercs,    Pallksia  Pteroc6ccus  /r 
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The  tveofl  'and  ahrubs  whidi  are  to  be  found  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  8fc* 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  are  as  follows:*— 
Pin  us  sylv^stris,  ^bres  exceisa,  ^6tnla  Alba,  il^lnns  glutindsa,  P6pQhiB 
tr^nula,  different  jS&lices,  Jiiniperus  commiinis,  S6rbv»  sucup^ria,  CeMsus 
PaduSy  jRh&mnus  Vr&agoia^  lllia  europ8eH^  P^vus  Makjs,  iTcer  camp^stre. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Russia  may  date  n'om  the 
commencement  of  the  reiffn  of  Ckitharine,  or  about  the  year  1768;  when,  from 
reading  Der  Hatuoaier^  &at  empress  determined  on  naving  the  gardens  at 
Tzarsco  Celo  laid  out  in  the  English  manner.  From  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  not  many  foreign  species  can  endure  the  wintere,  either  there  or  any 
where  else,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg ;  nevertheless,  with  landable 
ambition,  many  species  have  been  tried  at  all  the  imperial  residences.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  generally  used  for  planting  the  Petersburg  gardens  are  of  the 
following  genera :  — 


Legmmkid$4B.     CftiMm,  Cofu- 
ginot  GfenlBta»  5|Artiu]n. 

S  PotaUUletg.    PotentflUb 
S  Spineiee.    Axra'a. 


Pomdcete.    Cntte^M,   Mhspli- 

lus,  PfnoL 
AraUdcut.    Hedenu 
CaptifMdcecg.   ^ambdcof,  Lo- 

nicertf,  fUXSmum. 
Cdmae.    Oftrnua. 
Oteieete.    Sf/rin§a» 


SoUlnat,   Z^dttm. 
EitedgmoB.    ItippMbte. 
EMphorbvkcem,    Buxvu. 

AmeniAcem.    Corylus. 
TtuAouB.    TEuEus. 


The  Pinus  svlv^tris  and  the  i^^bies  exc^lsa  attain  a  considerable  size  in 
the  elevated  light  soil  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  St.  Petersburg ;  thoueh 
in  the  bog  by  which  that  city  is  surrounded  thdr  size  is  but  smaB.  In  the 
Taurida  Palace  gardens,  in  the  city,  the  CHmus  camp^tris  has  attained  the 
heiffht  of  49  ft. ;  the  C^rasus  Piidus,  and  the  iS'drbus  aucup^a,  of  21  ft. ;  the 
JVaxinus  excelsior,  of  35  ft. ;  the  iS^klix  frills,  49  ft. ;  the  J^lnus  glutindee, 
56  ft. ;  the  J9^tula  alba,  68  ft. ;  the  Xarix  europse^  63  ft. ;  and,  what  appears 
to  us  remarkable,  the  Qu^rcus  ri^bra,  also  63  ft..  In  the  summer  gardens  of 
St.  Petersburg,  planted  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,,  there  is  a  lime 
tree  79  ft.  high ;  and  a  common  elm  and  Norway  maple,,  each  70  ft.  high. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  the  village  of  Strdna,  the 
small  island  of  Sosnovy  Rosha  is  entirely  occupied  with  tall  Scotch  pines, 
firom  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart;  among  which,  one  has  attained  the  height  of  77  ft., 
and  another  of  65  n.  In  the  imperial  earden  at  Strelna  is  a  common  Eng- 
lish elm,  60  ft.  high,  the  branches  of  which  cover  a  space  of  56  ft.  The 
measurements  of  a  number  of  trees,  grown  on  the  estate  of  Madame  Con* 
stantinoff,  at  Rudets,  near  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  sent  us  by  one  of 
the  imperial  gardeners,  with  the  following  introductory  remarks:— '*  The 
woods  consbt  principally  of  pines  and  firs;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  lon^  moss  (^ypnum) ;  the  surface  stratum  is  black  earth,  6  in.  dec» ; 
below  this  a  stratum,  4  in.  deep,  of  sand  mixed  with  earth  ;  and  under  wis 
is  clay.  The  greater  number  of  the  trees  consists  of  Pinus  sylv^tris,  il^bies 
exc^isa,  and  j&etula.  The  pines  grow  with  clean  straight  stems,  of  from 
50  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  to  where  the  branches  commence,  which  extend  from 
14  ft.  to  20  ft.  more,,  making  the  whole  height  of  the  tree  nearly  100  ft.  No 
care  is  taken  of  the  woods ;  the  young  trees  spring  from  self-sown  seed ;  and 
the  strong  plants  are  suffered  to  overshadow  and  destroy  the  weak  ones,  till 
the  former  at  last  become  large  trees.  Where  the  Pinus  sylvestris  grows 
singly,  and  has  plenty  of  space  to  spread  its  branches,  the  lower  arms  are  not 
rubbed  off  or  killed  when  young,  as  they  are  where  the  tree  grows  in  a  thick 
wood,  but  they  form  immense  limbs ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  becomes  full  of  large  knots,  and,  though  it  is  more  in  diameter, 
it  is  less  in  height ;  the  timber,  of  course,  being  of  little  use  but  as  fuel.'* 
Some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  these  woods,  supposed  of 
213  years'  growth,  measured  in  height  99  ft.  and  85  ft. ;  others,  65  years  old« 
78  ft.  and  &ft.;  one,  supposed  to  be  108  years  old,  106ft.;  one,  95  vears 
old,  85  ft. ;  120  years  old,  99  ft. ;  232  years  old,  1 13  ft. ;  this  last  tree  had  a 
trunk  31  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  diameters  of  the  others 
varied  from  26  in.  to  12  in.,  8in.,  and  even  7  in.  Petula  alba,  in  the  same  wood, 
at  40  years  old,  was  71ft.  high;  at  85  years,  85ft, ;  and  at  75  years,  70ft.  and 
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TUiicea,  HUa  eorope^a.  "TtUa  europee^a 
pralMbly  namt  T,  parrilbUa,  whioh  appean 
the  most  northern  ipeciet  or  yariety  of  TYUa. 
The  Fliora  Mo$quen$ii  ffivet  T.  panrifMla  *  in 
SfUig,  nemoribuMue ;  *  T.  grandifhlia,  only '  ad 
pagoc,  in  hortif  ;^  while  T.  europs'a  i«  not 
named  at  all H.  C.  JVoitoH.   FekS.  18S&'* 

Acerine».    Jtoa  Paei^do-P14tanu«. 

B^poeattdne^.    ^'icului  Hippoc&stanum. 

Cmaatrinett.    ^6oymus  wxtagtfMM  and  Temu 

OtMUt. 

'Rkiumem,    JSh&mnus  cathirticui  and  Frfcn- 

fiila. 
Z4gtimm(>UB,     Cf\X%\n  Xab6muni,   capitiLtus, 

luth^nicua,  leinlifbllas,  nfgricam  ;  Caragiina 

Aruttecens.  acutif5Ua  [7 J,  obtiuif  blla  [?],  tpi. 

n{>ta. 
AmifgdAlem,    ^m^gdaliw  nftna }  Priinus  dora^ 

tiea,  spinOia ;  Cferafuidurfccina,  kTium,  i^uiui. 
Fama^a.   iS6ibus  aucupiria,  domtetica,  ^Tria ; 

Oata'*gus  Ovyacibitba,  tomenttxa,  grandi* 

flbia  lOcida,  ooccinea  ovalifMia,  nu>nfigyna ; 


04  ft*  Tbe  il^lntts  glutiodia,  at  44  years,  was  67  ft.  in  hdghfi.  APSpultis 
trtoula,  of  78  years'  growth,  was  74  ft.;  and  one  of  90  years'  growth  was 
71ft.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  being  in  the  latter  case  14  in.,  and  in  the 
fkmnar  18  in.  It  may  be  observed  of  ail  these  trees,  that  tb^  have  stood 
very  close  together,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  generally  very  snnU 
in  comparison  with  its  height. 

The  following  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  stand  the  open  air  tn  tiie  ne^ 
bourhood  of  Moscow.  By  comparing  this  list  with  that  given  above  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  will  stand  the  open  mr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
Petersburg,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  ascertain  what  are  the  very  hardiest 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  and  of  high  latitudes. 

Cotoneftflter  Tnlgftrto;  Pfrm  nielanoc&na, 
conutttmia,  MUui,  taaonta,  ^niDinklla»  ovftJii. 

CaorifoU'deae.  05rnua  &Iba,  sanguf nea,  aoioea  j 
5ambdcus  racembaa,  nigra ;  rtbAinuni  O'pu. 
lus,  Hiaea,  Lantkna. 

OlcAcete.    FrkxinuM  cxc^Wor.  Alba,  XamwOm. 

Etadgnem,  Jflppfiphae  Rhamnolrtei,  Xtmkgnm 
aong&rica. 

U/tndctfc    Vimut  eff^aa.  campftatrla,  aattiv. 

StUicittea.  S&lix  taabyl6nlca,  and  alnoat  aU  die 
other  apeciea  s  all  the  apeoea  of  poplar  cuant 
dilatita. 

BetuUnetg.  Jinua  Inctea,  glntistea;  Bitak, 
lElba,  n&na,  nigra. 

OajM/tfSme.  Cnrylua  jtfTeltkna,  oomiita;  llnfr- 
cua  /2bbur.  **  Both  the  British  oaka  (Q.  JAl»r 
and  seasiliSbra)  are  included  la  the  Kan 
Motquauia.  •^H.C  WaUom.   Fek.  &  1896.** 

Conifers.  Junfperua  SaUna,  2%ilja  oeddeiH 
t&Tia ;  /*lnua  ayiv6stna,  C#mara.  5ti<>biia,nioA- 
tkna ;  A\As»  exctim,  Alba,  Fiekta,  canadteiii, 
nigra,  rtibra,  Iwiliamlfera;  lAAx  oonnataia 

I>eleuze  mentions  Dimidow  as  having  the  richest  botanic  garden  in  Russis, 
and  as  having  sent  to  the  Paris  garden  many  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Siberia.  Among  these  were,  Caragdna  Altagdna,  C.  pygmse^a,  and  Ualimo* 
d^ndron  argenteura.  The  catalogue  of  Dimidow's  collection  was  published 
in  1786,  soon  after  which  the  proprietor  died,  and  the  collection  was  dis- 
persed. The  richest  collection  in  1814  was  that  at  Gorinki,  which  suffered 
greatly  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
has  since  been  destroyed  or  neglected.  The  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow,  though  they  do  not  contain  a  great  number  of  ligneous  species,  sre 
not  without  some  of  very  considerable  size  ;  more  especisdly  the  common  or 
Scotch  pine,  the  birch,  the  white  poplar,  the  ash,  the  common  elm,  and  the 
white  willow.  This  last  tree,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  is  planted  in  straight 
Knes  of  apparently  interminable  lengths,  to  indicate  the  road  across  those 
immense  steppes,  over  which  a  traveller  may  proceed  a  whole  day  without 
seing  any  otner  trace  of  civilisation  than  these  trees  and  the  post  stations. 
At  least  we  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  1814.  M.  Fintelman,  one  of  the 
imperial  gardeners  at  Moscow,  visited  Britain  during  the  summer  of  1835, 
with  a  view  to  add  to  the  collection  under  his  care ;  and  he  informed  as 
that  the  proprietors  of  gardens  in  his  neighbourhood  are  most  assiduous  in 
the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  are  most  anxious  to  plant  in  them 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  they  think  at  all  likely  to  endure  the  climate. 

\Varsaw,  being  three  degrees  further  south  than  Moscow,  enjoys  a  climate 
better  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  a  con- 
siderable collection  was  introduced  into  the  botanic  garden  there  soon  after  the 
ceneral  peace.  On  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  this  garden,  published  by 
M.  Schubert  in  1824,  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  trees  and  shrute 
which  stand  the  open  air  in  Berlin  also  do  so  at  Warsaw;  but  that  the  Por- 
tugal laurel,  the  common  laurel,  the  laurustinus,  the  rhododendron,  the  tree 
box,  the  furze,  and  the  broom,  are  not  hardy;  and  that  the  ivy  and  the  common 
hoUv  require  protection  during  severe  winters.  Magnolia  tripetala  and  acu- 
minata stand  against  a  wall,  with  protection,  as  does  also  the  tulip  tree. 
CraXsB^^s  puncuta,  orientalis,  Crus-gdlli,  pyrifolia,  coccinea,  cordiita,  glandu- 
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1^88,  idgray  tanacetif^Iiay  Oxyac&ndia,  inelaii(>dbpa,  and  jDnmiidHa,  are  all 
tolerably  hardy. 

Cracow  is  upwards  of  two  degrees  farther  south  than  Warsaw ;  and  it  is 
not  much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  since  the  Vistula  passes  through 
both  cities,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  waterfall  on  that  river  between 
Cracow  and  its  moudi  at  Dantzic.  The  greatest  cold  of  the  ordinary  winters 
at  Cracow  is  from  13^  to  16^  R^um.  (from  8°  above  zero,  to  4?^  bdow  zero, 
Fahr.^ ;  and  the  snow  seldom  lasts  longer  than  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
At  Niedzwiedz,  about  three  miles  from  the  citj^,  Count  Wodzicki,  a  gentleman 
who  has  never  been  out  of  Poland,  began,  m  the  year  1814,  to  plant  an 
arboretum ;  and  he  has  pursued  his  plan  with  such  energy,  that  in  1836  his 
collection  amounted  to  nearly  200  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  half- 
hardy  species,  which  he  keeps  in  eonservatories,  or  against  walls.  An  account 
of  this  arboretum,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1833,  was  published  in  the  Atmales 
de  Fromont^  tom.  v.  p.  177. ;  and  a  translation  of  this  account^  with  some 
corrections  and  additions  sent  us  by  the  author,  will  be  found  in  the  Gar~ 
dena'i  Magaseine,yo\,  xiv.,  for  1838.  Though  Count  Wodzicki,  as  he  informs 
US,  was  upwards  of  61  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  arboretum,  and 
consequently,  in  1836,  must  have  been  83  years  old,  his  passion  for  trees  was 
then  by  no  means  diminished.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  M.  Soulange-Bodin  of  Paris,  and  various  com- 
mercial cultivators  and  amateurs ;  and  he  spares  no  expense  in  procuring 
every  new  ligneous  plant  that  is  likely  to  stand  the  open  air  at  Cracow.  A 
list  of  the  species  and  varieties  which  were  in  the  arboretum  at  Niedzwiedz 
in  September,  1836,  with  their  dimensions  and  the  year  in  which  each  was 
planted,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  count ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
growth  of  the  hardier  species,  in  that  climate,  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  m  the  climate 
of  London,  il^cer  Pseudo-Z^Uitanus,  24  years  planted,  is  28  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  22  in.  in  diameter;  A,  j9latandides,of  the  same  age,  is  30  ft.  Iiigh,  with  a 
trunk  18  in.  in  diameter;  A,  rdbrum,  20  years  planted,  is  34  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  13  in.  in  diameter ;  and  A.  erioc^pum,  of  the  same  age,  is  36  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  ^bies  rubra,  25  years  planted,  is  48  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  17  in.  in  diameter,  ^^tula  &lba  pendula,  24  years  planted,  is 
32  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter. 
.  In  the  Crimea,  many  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  introduced  into 
the  government  garden,  and  into  those  of  Count  Woronzow  and  some  other 
noblemen. 

The  introduction  of  these  trees  and  shrubamay  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first  period,  during  the  reign  of  Catharine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the 
sweet  chestnut,  the  walnut,  the  fig  tree,  the  Diospyros  Xdtus,  the  laurel,  the 
arbutus,  and  others,  were  planted  in  the  gardens  of  individusJs,  in  great  part 
through  the  influence  of  Professor  Pallas.  The  second  period  commenced 
with  we  year  1811,  when  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  the  government  garden 
laid  out  at  Nikita,  and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Steven.  This 
garden  soon  became  celebrated  for  its  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  con- 
tains at  present,  among  other  trees,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  genus  Citrus 
in  the  open  air,  which  require  only  slight  protection  during  winter.  The  Mag- 
n61ia  grandiflora  also  stands  in  it  in  the  open  air,  and  flowers  every  year.  The 
third  period  commences  with  the  settlement  of  Count  Woronzow  at  Alpuka, 
in  the  year  1823,  when  he  brought  with  him  an  English  gardener,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Alpuka  is  finely  situated  on  the  sea 
fast,  and  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  it  was  admired  thirty-six  years  ago 
^  Prince  Potemkin,  who  caused  two  cypresses  to  be  planted  in  the  very 
situation  where  Count  Woronzow  is  now  building  ahouse,  under  die  direction 
of  an  En^ish  architect. 

The  wmter  in  this  part  of  Russia  lasts  but  three  months,  so  that  oranges^ 
and  other  trees  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  require  only  tjp  be  brotected  by 
a  slight  roof  or  tent  of  boards,  covered  with  leaves  or  straw.  The  following 
speaes  grow  freely  in  the  open  air  :  — 
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miifericec:  IlUdum  floridknum.  P&tMpitrete :  Plttj^spbrMr  Wimi  'UharrSSniMStttiiL 
OwMttite:  Cam^Va  iu^K^oifi&r  21i«i  il?oAai%  r<ri<lii.  EHiaor<r  j  Corn^  4tt».  .Xi^pwSatee 
EdwtoUia  microphyllt.  noffdeinr ;  ittkboi  rcMMMtn  S.  pL  Om^tctH^  .•  Pdcluria  cbccfnes.  Sdi- 
«M<r(c:  Lageratrae'mis  fttdiOL  ^AmrOkem:  JN!!^Ui  «oiiuitoi*,  jSuff^ntK.  ilustrilte,  iMradateoi 
ludbolkta.  Pau^fihre^:  PMn4B»n  fiUuneiiti>«a.  C#cter« or Qpiiii<M^6<rtf  .OcMi^ 7%im.  C«vi^ 
JMdcoe :  LooXcera  jap((iUca,  Fltmrnum  rugtsnm.  Of^^car :  (f le«  flrkcnn^  £)gQgtnnn  Hlqaaii^ 
JoMMltww :  Jasnlinum  revolCltuni.  Apoc^nete :  JV^rium  OUikviiBTt  ZtfiiM  i  tSidvjji  anidlA. 
Yerbemiee^:  FerMaa  tripbflU.  LanrteAv:  Z^Hiiu  fe'teni.  AritMocJu!^:  ilrUtolbchia  gittea. 
Cupml^ent:  QMtkrau  Saber,  BallUa.  M^fice^ :  Afyxlca  fuereifbUjL  C^ntfCTitf ;  Antidbu  tebri- 
dLU,  Cunninghkmla  Umoeonta.  AsphodUem :  Phoradiim  tteax.  l^itSpaceas  i  JTttec*  atdRlJa, 
glocfbaa,  gla^ca.    Pdlnuv:  CbADu^np*  hdmilii,  Fho^  nix  daetyUfera.  « 
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Switzerland. 

SwiTZEBLAND,  from  its  range  of  latitude,  its  lofty  mountains,  and  itshflisAf 
•every  degree  of  altitude,  of  every  variety  of  form,  and  of  many  difierentJdnds 
of  geological  structure,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  country  in  Europe  for 
the  botanist.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation,  we  have  tiie  plants  df 
the  arctic  circle  on  the  one  hand ;  while  the  latitude  of  the  southern  cxti^enutj, 
its  low  level,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  joined  to  complete  sfaeiter  from  liue 
north-east  and  west,  are  quite  suitable  for  the  plants  of  Itfdy  and  Greeoe.  The 
indigenous  ligneous  flora  of  Switzerland,  therefore,  contains  maoy  apedei 
not  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  following  enumeration  is  tdten  from  Sateif^ 
Flora  Helvetica^  edit.  1822;  and  Gaudin's  Flora  Helvetica^  ^  vols.^  raceot^ 
completed :  — 

'Ranunculdcea.    Clematis  Flaramula,  iltr&gene  austriaca. 

*  Cappofideee.    *  C&pparis  spin6sa.  *  haurinetp.    Xra6ru8  ndbiiis. 
"Hypericinetg.    ifypericum  Coris,  Rlcheri. 

PhiladSlphece.    Philad^lphus  coron^us. 

GrostulacecB^    Ribet  reclinktum.  *  Cdctea.    OpCmtia  vulg^rifi. 

*  GrandtecB.    PDnica  Granlitum.      ThymeUs''€e,  D&pnne  alpina,  Cbedrmn. 
Rosacea,    Rosa.  Eglanteria,    cinnamomea,  montina,  provmci&lis  gilGca, 

,  ru^dsa  glutindsa,  pilmila,  pyrenkica,  alplna,  dumet6nm]y  rubrifolia,  spinulifisfia, 

comna,  &lba ;  IZubus  tomentosus,  glandulosus. 

Pomdcece,    P^tus  boHwyilerlana,  Chamsem^spilus ;  Cyddnia  vidg&ris,  Ame^ 

Idnchier  vulg^s^  Coton^aster  tomentdsa,  ikfespilus  germ&aica;  CVatae^goB 

interm^ia,  mon6gyna,  *  Azartlut, 

AmygdcHecB,    *  i4mjrgdalus  communis,  C^rasus  Mahdleb, 

Jjeguminosee,     Genista  radi^ta,  sagittilis,  ovkta,  dectimbens,  germ&mea; 

Ononis  Matrix,  rotundifdlia ;  Colutea  arborescens,  .Astragalus  aristktns ;  Go- 

ronilla  E'merus,  glauca;  C^tisus  alpinus,  Xabumum,  nigricans,  eesnliidliaBx 

hirsi!ktus,  capitatus. 

*  VrHcecB.    JFicus  G^rica,  JJf6rus  dlba. 
VlmdcecB.     CHmus  eiFiksa,  C%ltis  australis. 
CupuUfera,    Qudrcus  pub^scens. 

"BetuHnea.  Petula  pub6scens ;  A1nu8  inckna,  vlridis,  glutindsa  indsa,  gltt* 
tinosa  lacini^ta. 

Salicinea.  5alix  ffssa,  VUlarss^ifui,  pree^cox,  ciner&scens,  styldris,  myrtil« 
loides,  arbutifolia,  reti^sa,  riparia,  p&tula,  versif^lia,  Lapp^num,  Pontederasftj 
Jacquiniana,  ovata;  *P6puIus  dilat&ta. 

'Euphorbmceas.    J?uph6rbta  sylv&tica,  Charadas;  ^uxus  sempervlrent. 

Ceuutrineae.    J?u6nymus  latirolius. 

Wiamnece.    J?b4mnus  saxatilis,  alpinus,  pilmilus. 

Staphyledce<B,    *  Staphylfiajpinnata.  ^ 

Acerinece:    A^cer  Pseiido-Pmtanus,  platanb'ldes,  opulif^Kum. 

*Vttes,     ritis  vimfera.  AnacardkdcetB^    R}\ix%  Cdtinus. 

^utdcea,    i?iita  graveolens,  montana. 

Volt/gdhcB.    Poljgala  Chamsebuxus. 

QMnecB.  Cistus'  mlviaefdlius ;  Heli£ntheraum  Fam&na,  dbium»  ceUuidican, 
alpestre,  lalicifolium,  pildsum,  apenninum,  ?  H  (or  ?C.)  ealychiunf. 

Tamariteine^e,    2^mariz  germ&nica. 
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CienopddeiB.    fiabdla  prostiita. 

Bncdcw,    J&iica  herbacea,  arbdrea ;  iShodod^ndron  fem]g{iieum>  hini^ttiai. 
CompdtUa.    Artemiaia  ^tNrdtanuin,  Helichrysum  jS^toe'chas. 
CaprifitHaettB,     Loniceni  nigra,  Xyl<Ssteuin,  alplgena,  cam^lea;  Caprifdlium 
ctrascum.  Aunbuctis  racemoaa. 
CometB.    Cdrnus  m^. 

*  EMendoag.    Dio&pfroB  Ldftua, 

*  JamAtetg.    Jmawmnm  offidnide. 

*  Ofaiofls.    Syringa  vulgaris. 

LabidUg,  HywoouB  officin^s,  Lavandula  8p2ca,  Te^cxmm  moolijkaxm^ 
JSoomarinus  officidiliSy  SkVna.  officinalis. 

CofAfme,  Phiiu  MiMitt^  pumllio,  Ccmbra;  if  bies  Picea,  exc^Iaa;  IMgi 
enrops^a,  Tiinlpenu  ^abina,  Ephedra  diatiuiKya. 

An  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  indigenous  and  exotic  trees  of 
Switzerland,  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  M.  AJphonse  De  Candolle»  will  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Gardener* s  Afagimne;  and  to  that  we  must 
refer  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  in£genous  -species,  confining 
here  ourselves  to  an  extract  from  it  respecting  the  more  remafkable  native 
trees,  and  those  which  are  exotic. 

The  exotic  trees  cultivated  in  Switzerland  have  been  introduced  by  degrees 
as  ornamental  plants;  those  now  most. common  are,  the  horsechestnut,  the 
catalpa,  the  tufip  tree,  several  Minds  of  limes  and  maples,  and  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Till  the  besiniifaig-  of  the  present  century  these  trees  were  planted 
only  by  proprietors  who  had  some  connexions  or  commerckd  dealings  with 
other  countries,  particularly  with  England.  There  were  scarcely  any  nursery- 
men or  botanic  gardens  at  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva,  or  Berne,  but  what  wane 
reduced  to  confined  spots  in  the  interior  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  which* 
consequently,  could  nave  little  influence  on  the  culture  of  trees  in  the 
eountry. 

This  state  of  thii^  has  changed  greatljr  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
new  botanic  garden  of  Geneva,  planted  m  1816,  in  a  less  confined  situation 
than  the  old  one,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  M.  De  CandoUcy  has  presented 
to  the  public  a  numerous  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  especally  of  miit  trees, 
chiefly  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Baumann  at  BoUwyller.  The  sight  of 
this  garden,  which  is  constantly  o|3en  to  the  public,  excited  the  zeal  of  pro- 
prietors, and  soon  made  them  anxious  to  form  plantations  of  various  kinos  of 
trees.  This  gave  encouragement  to  the  nurserymen,  and  their  establishments 
became,  in  consequence,  greatlv  extended,  and  their  number  increased.  The 
season  of  peace  and  security  which  has  followed  a  long  period  of  war,  has  pro- 
duced nearly  the  same  result  throughout  all  Switzerland.  The  numbed  of 
country  seats  has  greatly  increased,  particularly  near  the  tows,  and,  mofe 
especially,  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Basle,  and  Berne ;  "and  a  number 
or  parks  and  groves  have  been  planted,  which  now  ornament  the  country.  In 
the  environs  of  Geneva,  for  example,  the  sale  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  four  or  five 
times  as  great  now,  as  it  was  about  twenty  years  qgo. 

The  largest  nursery  in  Switzerland  at  present  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Messrs. 
Dailledouze,  at  Sacconex,  near  Geneva,  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  now  to 
contain  nearly  1000  ligneous  species,  in  the  botanic  sense  of  the  word  species; 
and  above  2000  species  and  varieties,  if  we  count  among  the  number  the  prin- 
cipal modifications  of  fruit  trees,  roses,  and  azaleas.  The  other  public  ana  pri- 
vate gardens  of  Switzerland  contain  few  varieties,  especially  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
which  are  not  in  the  nurserv  of  Messrs.  Dailledouze.  In  adding,  then,  about 
1000  species  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  nursery,  and  counting 
about  eighty  indigenous  ligneous  plants,  which  have  not  been  taken  into  cul- 
tivation, we  shall  find  tltat  the  whole  ligneous  flora  of  Switzerland  amounts  to 
about  1300  species.  The  result  of  this  approximated  calculation  shows  that, 
from  foreign  commerce  and  improved  cultivation,  five  or  six  times  as  many 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  grown  in  Switzerland,  as  existed  there 
originaHy. 
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In  thft  botanic  garden,  Zfzypbus  ¥ulgaris»  the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig,  live 
i^aiast  wiiUs^fud  ripen  tbek  fruits.  The  kolreuteria,  the  cork  tre^  Quercus 
iattigAtM^  «/uglan»/raxiiiUdlia,  and  the  ^rundo  Donax,  stand  at  Oepeva,  even 
!■  the  open  eouotry.  42ucrcus  fastigiatay  in  particukr,  which  was  introduced 
by  M.  De  CandoUe  about  1820,  promises  to  become  a  great  ornament  to  the 
6wi8a  p«rk«.  The  resembhusce  which  thb  tree  bears  to  the  Lombardjr  poplar, 
except  chat  it  has  an  oak  leaf,  gives  it  a  very  extraordinarpr  degree  of  intere$L 

If  we  search  in  Switzerland  for  trees  remarkable  for  their  antiquity  or  rarity, 
we  shall  find  several  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here.  We  shall  begin  wiu 
indigenoiis  trees,  and  then  proceed  to  those  which  are  exotic. 

At  Fribourg,  in  the  public  square,  there  is  a  large  lime,  the  branches  of  which 
•re  supported  by  pieces  of  wood.  This  tree  was  planted  on  the  day  when  the 
▼ietory  was  proclaimed  of  the  Swiss  over  the  DuKe  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the 
Bash,  in  the  year  1476;  and  it  is  a  monument  admirably  accordant  with  the 
then  feeUeness  of  the  Swiss  republics,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners.   In  1831,  the  trunk  of  this  tree  measured  13  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference. 

The  tree  of  Trons,  in  the  Chisons,  is  a  monument  of  a  similar  nature :  under 
the  shade  of  this  tree,  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  swore  to  free 
themsdves  from  the  yoke  of  their  lords.  Tnis  tree  is  celebrated  in  all  the  local 
poems  as  being  a  lime,  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  sycamore  (iTcer  Pseiido- 
/'HManufl),  the  trunk  of  which  is  now  26  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft.  6in.  from 
the  groumL  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  less  than  100 
•yean  old,  when  it  served  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  conspirators,  in  which 
case  it  roost  be  now  nearly  500  ^ears  old.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Uwvcrsette  4e 
Gtneve,  for  August,  1831,  there  is  a  letter  from  Colonel  Augustus  Bontemp, 
in  which  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  probable  reason  why  this  svcamore  is  called 
a  lime  in  the  local  poems  is,  that  the  German  word  **  ahom,  which  signifies  a 
sycamore,  is  very  unpoetical,  while  that  for  a  lime  tree,  '^  linde,'*  is  soft  and 
liquid ;  and  this  made  the  former  be  r^ected  by  the  writers  of  the  old  ballads. 

At  Zoffincen  there  are  two  lime  trees,  on  the  branches  of  which  is  placed  a 
plank  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  any  one  to  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  thus,  people  may  not  only^  walk,  but  even  dance,  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
tree.  In  the  village  of  Villars-en-Morig,  near  Fribourg,  there  is  a  lai^e  lime, 
which  existed  there  long  before  the  battle  of  Morat  (which  the  tree  at  Fribourg 
commemorates),  and  which  is  now  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  was,  in 
1831, 70  ft.  high,  and  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  where  it 
divided  into  Leuge  and  perfectly  sound  branches.  It  must  be  nearly  1000  years 
old.    (See  De  Candolle*s  Phynoiogie  Vegetale,  p.  987.) 

These  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  Switzerland,  because  they 
are  all  linked,  more  or  less,  with  the  history  of  the  country.  They  speak  to 
the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  are  connected,  not  only  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  each  generation,  but  with  the  victories  that,  in  ancient  times,  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss. 

We  shall  now  mention  some  trees  which  are  interesting  in  a  botanical  point 
of  view.  -Th&^e  are  almost  all  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  whoe 
the  Messrs.  De  Candolle,  father  and  son,  have  taken  care  to  measure  them,  in 
order  to  commence  a  series  of  exact  observations  on  the  growth  of  trees. 
These  two  naturalists  are  aware,  that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  age  and  pro- 
ducts of  old  trees,  we  want  data  as  to  their  growth  after  they  have  passed  a 
century  or  two  of  their  existence ;  and  they  have  conceived  the  idea  or  making 
a  reg^ter  of  all  the  numerous  measurements  that  they  have  taken,  designating 
exactly  the  local  position  of  the  trees.  They  mean  to  deposit  tins  register  in 
some  public  establishment,  in  order  that  other  botanists  may,  after  them,  con- 
tinue the  same  kind  of  observations  on  the  same  trees  during  several  centuries.* 

*  The  botanical  reader  b,  no  doubt,  aware  that  Professor  De  Candolle  was 
the  first  to  throw  out  the  idea,  that  exo(^enous  trees  have  no  definite  term 
affixed  to  their  existence,  and,  consequently,  that  there  can  be  no  Kmit  to  the 
number  of  years  that  a  dicoty  ledonou:*  tree  may  live.  (  See  Physiohgie  Vegetde^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  957—1022.) 
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Tb«  promenade  of  the  Isle  of  Barques,  at  Geneva,  at  the  exit  of  the  Rhone, 
has  several  fine  hornbeams ;  the  hirgest  of  which  was,  in  1831, 8il.  ift  eircum- 
ferenc'e  at  3  fl.  above  the  soil.  In  the  same  year,  a  lime  tree  in  the  country 
seat  of  Yieusseau^i,  at  Chatelaine,  had  a  trunk  Id  Hi  4  in.  in  ctrciwaference. 
Two  elms  situated  at  Pr^rE'veque  were,  in  1839,  i<t  3  ft.  from  the  grouMi, 
17  ft.  in  circumference.  The  largest  beeches  in  the  country  were  situated 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  de  Pommers  sous  8al^e.  One  of  them  was,  in 
1833,  at  2  ft.  from  the  groond,  15  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  the  other 
15  ft.  4  in. 

Among  the  foreign  trees  we  ma^  notice  the  horsechestnut  of  Mr.  Charles 
Martin  at  Molagnore.  It  passes  for  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  counftry, 
and  is  13ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  with  a  top  which  projects  very  far  over  the 
adjacent  road.  The  park  at  Ferney  does  not  present  any  remarkable  exotic 
tree;  but  they  show  an  elm,  planted  by  Voltaire  in  1763,  of  which  the  truak, 
in  1 83 1,  was  6  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Since  that 
time  the  tree  has  been  so  ill-treated  by  visitors,  who  have  stripped  oif  portions 
of  its  bark  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  poet  of  Ferney,  that  it  naa  been  fonnd 
necessary  to  surround  it  with  stakes.  The  park  of  Boesi^e,  near  (Geneva,  has 
some  fine  trees,  and  had,  a  few  years  since,  some  Cytisus  alpinus  [Scotch  la- 
burnums] which  were  nearly  40  ft.  nigh.  The  finest  of  these  trees  perished 
some  years  ago,  but  the  remainder  are  still  well  worth  visiting. 

Near  to  Geneva,  the  country  scat  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of 
old  exotic  trees  is  the  residence  of  M.  Chiussen,  at  Bourdigny :  it  is  there 
tliat  grows  the  female  salisburia,  the  only  old  specimen  in  Europe.  M.  De 
Candollc  having  discovered  the  sex  of  this  plant,  by  observing  tnat  it  bore 
fruit,  about  the  year  1818,  hastened  to  send  cuttings  and  grafts  of  it  to  all 
the  principal  gardens  in  Europe.  He  published  some  remarks  on  it  in  the 
Btbbotheque  Universeile,  vol.  vH.  p.  38.  The  precise  epoch  of  its  beiog 
planted  is  unknown.  The  former  proprietor  of  Bourdigny,  M.  Gkiussen  of 
Chai>eaurouge,  was  a  zealous  amateur,  who  exerted  himself  to  pn>cure 
foreign  seeds,  and  generally  obtained  his  plants  of  foreign  trees  from  England. 
He  began  his  plantations  in  the  year  1767,  and  he  continued  planting  during 
30  years.  The  female  salisburia,  when  measured  in  April,  1835,  at  1  ft.  10in« 
from  the  ground,  was  precisely  4  ft.  in  circumference.  The  head  was  de- 
pressed, and  did  not  reach  higher  than  12ft.  or  15ft.;  but  it  spread  out,  late* 
rally,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  a  space  25  f^  in  diameter. 

This  tree  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  produces  fruit  (pantmet)  every  year; 
which,  however,  do  not  contain  any  fertile  seeds,  because  there  is  no  nme  tree 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  M.  Gaussen  has  latterly  grafted  some  male 
branches  on  his  tree,  but  the  mfta  have  not  taken.  The  only  male  salisiburia 
which  grows  in  the  neighbournood  of  Geneva,  is  three  leagues  from  the  female 
one,  at  Philosophes,  the  seat  of  M.  Alexandre  Provost,  formerly  Swiss 
consul  in  England.  This  tree  Ls  2  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference,  and  its  habit  of 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  specimen  at  Bourdigny.  If  the  grafts  do  not 
ultimately  succeed,  branches  of  the  male  plant,  in  flower,  may  be  brought  to 
fructify  the  female  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caprification  of  the  date 
palms  is  effected  in  Egypt. 

In  the  same  country  seat  belonging  to  M.  Gaussen,  there  are,  also,  a  cork 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  above  3  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground;  a  female  ^^^g^/ufo/raxinifblium,  which  is  3ft.  3 in.  in  circumference  at 
4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  least  40  ft.  high ;  a  Jiinlnerus  virginiana,  3  ft.  2  in. 
9  lines  in  girt;  a  beautiful  chionanthus,  some  fine  platannses,  and  other  well- 
grown  trees. 

The  celebrated  De  Saussure  planted  several  exotic  trees  on  his  terrace  in 
the  town  of  Geneva;  and  persons  passing  along  the  Rue  de  la  Corratnrie 
may  remark  the  fine  effect  produced  on  this  terrace  by  an  old  catalpa  and  a 
Juglans  nkra. 

The  oldest  Tax6dium  dlstichum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  is  not 
more  than  30  years  old ;  it  exists  on  the  grounds  of  M.  Rigot,  at  Varemb4 
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M,  Dimant  possesses,  on  his  groutids  at  Secheron,  a  Queteus  Hex,  wl&fiSs 
rerj  fine  for  the  country. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  botanic  garden  there  is  an  old  AU&ntus  glataduTdsa, 
much  older  than  the  garden.  It  measured,  in  June,  1833,  at  the  level  of  the 
sail,  7  ft;  3  in.  in  circunference,  and  was  between  45  ft.  and  50  ft  high.  The 
unplenMnt  sindl  of  its  flowers  is  perceived  at  half  a  furiong's  distance,  and 
tC»  jMunerous  and  tronbiesome  snckers  rise  aO  round,,  as  far  as  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 

from  the  tree. 

The  trees  contained  in  the  botanic  garden  itself  are  not  old,  as  the  garden 
baa  not  beian  establisbed  more  than  17  years.  Among  the  rarest  and  best- 
grown  trees  which  have  been  planted  ft'om  15  to  17  years,  we  may  mention 
the  following :-—  A  Pliotinia  semil&ta,  spreading  into  branches  from  its  base, 
snd  aboat  \t\  ft.  hi^ ;  a  Magndlia  acummata,  {£out  the  same  height,  with  a 
tmok  7  in.  in  cireumfierence;  a  kolreuteria,  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  13  in.  in 
dnramference;  and  a  tulip  tree,  40  ft.  hi^,  3  ft.  5^  in.  in  circumference;  iTcer 
striiktum,  24ft.  high,  and  I  ft;.  74 in.  m  circumference;  u!^sculus  flava  and 
mbic^nda,  30 ft.  hi^  and  l^n.  in  circumference;  Pavia  hybrida,  20ft. 
high,  and  14|in.  in  arcumference ;  C^rasus  serdtina,  35  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  4  in.  in 
dicuinlmnce;  Jf<§8pilusSniithnI>ec.,20ft.high,and  l'ft.8in.in circumference; 
^atc^gus  nigra,  about  the  same  height,  and  1  ft.  2|  in.  in  drcumferenoe  ; 
inppdphae  rfaamnoides,  and  £hdignus  angustifdlia,  18ft.  high,  and  1ft.  in 
drcamforence ;  Plinera  crenlita,  35  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference ; 
Papains  angulitta,  which  sometimes  retains  ks  leaves  till  Christmas,  60  fL  high, 
ana  4ft.  in  girt;  iHnus  cord^ta,  35  (L  high,  1)  ft.  in  girt ;  Qu&'cus  ilba,  18  fL 
hishy  and  8ft.  1  in.  in  g^;  Juniperus  thurffera,  15  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  in  girt; 
Puius  LaHcio,  85  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  4  in.  in  girt ;  i^nus  Mughus,  80  ft.  high, 
and  8  ft.  5  in.  in  girt ;  and  2/4rix  europeeX  the  branches  of  which  hang  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  is  30  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  near  to 
the  base  of  the  trunk.  All  these  measurements  were  taken  at  such  a  heifiht 
from  the  ^ound  as  seemed  most  likely  to  eive  the  tme  dimensions  of  ttie 
tniidi^  and  to  avoid  the  thickness  often  proouced  by  the  graft,  or  at  die  base; 
and  th^e  measures  were  all  taken  by  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  in  October, 
1835.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  register  of  similar  measurements  were  opened 
in  every  botanic  garden,  in  order  to  verify  the  date  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  rate  of  growth,  of  every  species,  according  to  the  diverse  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  each  locality.    (A,  De  C.    Nov.,  1835.) 

SsCT.  yiL     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Italy  f  Greecey  Spain%  Portugal^  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands. 

Italy,  having  been,  during  the  Roman  empire  and  the  dark  ages,  the 
eentre  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  would,  doubtless,  draw  from  all  other  coan<- 
tries  whatever  of  their  productions  was  suitable  to  its  climate.  Hence  the 
figneous  flora  of  Italy  includes  almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous 
to  Oreece,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  which  are  in  any  way  remark- 
able for  their  use  or  beauty.  In  the  following  enumeration,  taken  from 
Tenore's  Flora  NeapoiiUma,  Bertoloni's  Flora  lUuica,  Savi's  Botamcon  Etnu- 
euM,  Smith's  Prodromus  of  Sibthorp's  Flora  Gneca,  Brotero's  Flora  Lmi- 
ianicaf  Gus8one*s  Flone  SicuUe  Prodromus,  and  Hogg's  Observations  on  the 
CUmical  Plants  of  Sicily^  we  have  included  all  the  ligneous  plants  which  are 
indigenous,  or  apparently  so,  in  these  countries,  and  which  are  not  included 
in  the  indigenous  flora  of  Britain.  Those  which  are  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  any  one  or  two  of  the  countries,  have  the  name  of  such  countries  following 
the  name  of  the  plant. 

Baruinculdcea,  Clematis  cirrhosa,  Vitic^ila,  caropaniflora  (Portugal),  Fl£m- 
mula,  Fl&mmula  var.  rotundifblia  Dec,  (Naples). 

Berberideae.    Berberis  cretica  (Greece). 

Crw^fsrcg,  /b^ris  serapervirens  (Greece);  i^lyssum  rupestre  (Naples),  ar- 
g^teum  (£truria). 
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CmKMccB^    C&ppan9  spindsa,  Fontanes/i,  and  ru^estrisT  Greece). 
Cjrnne'iB,    Cfstus  cHspus  (Portugal,  Greece),  dlhidus  (Fortug^,  Greece),' 

nfferus  (Portugal),  mc^nus,  villosus  (Greece,  Struria),  /aurn^lius  (Greece'), 
creticus  (Greece),  parvifldrus  (Greece). 

HieUanthemuin  Xibanotis  (Portugal),  umbeUitum  ^Pofrtugal),  umbeffltiiln " 
var.  (C^tus  verticillatus  Broiero)  (Portugal),  ocyraoides  (rortugal  Y,  ^liuu- 


nuinuouuiii  ^^roriugtii,  ureece;,  noecnaauoiium  i  I'ortugai,  iNapies;,  nispi 
(Portugal),  alpestre  (Greece),  pilosura  (Greece),  lavandulajiofiiim  (Cfreecfc, 
Naples}^  racemosum  (Greece!  nlrtum  (Greece),  ellipticuni  (Greece),  apen- 
nlnuo]  (Greece),   ardbicum  (Greece,  Etruria),  vinde  (Naoles),  xt&Ucum  - 
(Etruria).  s  .. 

Votygadecs,    Pol^gala  Chamsebuxus^XapIes),  raicrophf  11a  (Portugal). 

CaryoMUecB,    Dianthus  arboreus  (Greece),  fruticosuB  (Greece},  Sildoe  * 
fruticOsa  (Greece,  Sicily). 

linAr.    Xlnum  arb^reum  (Greece). 

malvacca.    Lav&tera  Olbia  (Greece,  Portugal),  triloba  (Portugal). 

♦  AuranHdcea,  Citrus  Jl/e<fica  (*  Sicily,  •  Portugal),  Aurdnttum  (*  Sicily, 
•  Portugal). 

Tfypcricinece,  ^pericum  calyclnum  (Greece),  hirclnum  (Greece),  nnpetri- 
f51ium  (Greece),  repens  (Greece),  Cdris  (Greece,  Etruria),  hneari^fium  (Por- 
tugal). 

AceAnece,    wTcer  monspessutanum  (Greece,  l^aples),  cr^ticum  (Greece^ 
Sicily),  obtuflifolium  (Greece),  Pseudo-Pl&taous  (Naples,  Portugal),  O'pahis' 
(Naples),  neapolitanum  (Naples). 

HippocattanecB,    *  ^'sculus  Hippocistanum  (Greece,  *  Portugal). 

ISHetiaceeB,     JIfelia  Azedardch  (Portugal). 

*  \ttc9,    Fitis  vinlfera. 

"KiUacece,  R\itA  Rraveolens,  montana  (Greece,  Naples),  chalep^sis  (Greece), 
diyaricata  (Naples\  angustifolia  (Naples),  macroph^fla  (Naples),  tenuti^lia 
(Portugal),  bracteosa  (Sicily);  Aploph5'llum  /inifblium  (Greece). 

ZygovhyiUetB.    Zygoph^llum  album  (Greece). 

XanmoxyUee,    Cnedrum  tric6ccuin  (Italy). 

Celattrinete,    J?u6nymus  latif&lius  (Greece). 

Siapkyiedcete.     Staphyl^  pinnata. 

JXhdmnetg,  ffhimnus  infectorius  (Greece),  oleoldes  (Greece,  Sicily),  pru» 
ni^lius  (Greece),  saxitilis  (Greece),  alpinus  (Greece),  pubescens  (Greece), 
^lat^mus,  Clusis (Sicily),  /^cioldes  (Portugal),  ?  duxifblius  ^Portugal) ;  P^iu* 
ni8  aculeatus  (Greece,  Sicily) ;  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Lotus  (Portugal,  'Sicily). 

Anacardidcea,    PistAcia  Terebfnthus  (Greece,   Portugal),  vera  (Sicily), 
Zeotiscus;  22hus  Coriaria,  C6tinus  (Greece,   Sicily),  pentaph^lla  (Sicily),' 
diofca  (Sicily.) 

Lcgunon6t{B.    iSpartium  t'dnceum ;    G^enfsta  Sc6rpius  (Greece),  angiilto 
(Greece),  horrida  (Greece,)  humiftisa  (Greece),  c&ndicans, sphseroc4rpa(Por« 
tu£al^  monosp^rma  (Portu^I),  tridentata  (Portugal),  jDolysalaefofia  (Portu- 
sal),  Br6teri  (Portugal),  lusit&nica  (Portugal),  triadinthos  (Portugal),  falc^ta 
(Portugal),  algarbi^nsis  (Portugal),  senn&ni^a  (Portugal),  swttMis  (Etruria),  * 
radiata  (>faples,  Etruria),  hirsilta  (Naples),  ovkta  (Naples,  Etruria),  scaridan 
rNaples,  Etruria),  amx&ntica  (Naples),  diffiksa  (Naples),  rpbedroides  (Sar* 
oinia),  Cupao/;    Cytisus  l^uiger,  p6nticus  (Greece),  sessilifolius,  hirsutus, 
triflorufl,  grandlflorus  (Portugal),  patens  (Portugal),   LabCirnuin,  nigricans  - 
(Etruria),  suplnus  (Naples),  argenteus  (Naples),  &lbus  (Naples,  Portugal), 
Bpindsus  (Etruria),  capitatus  (Etruria) ;  Adenocarpus  hispAnicus  (Portugal), ' 
pairifblius;  Staurac&nthus aph^Uus  (Portugal);  ^othjilis  mrba  Jdvi* (Greece, 
Naples),  Hermdnni<9  (Greece);  iS^enus  cretica  (Greece);  Cbldtea  arbor^ 
tens;   Coronilla  E'merus,  gla6ca  (Greece,  Portugal);    ^Mogt  Maurdrmn 
(Greece);  ^strdgalus  angusfifdlius  (Greece);  aristatus  (Greece),  cr^citis 
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greeoe),  Poterium  (Portugal) ;  PsorMea  bituminosa  (Greece^  PdrtagSl) ; 
rycnium  hirsutum  (Greece),  rectum  (Greece),  suffruticdsum  (Greeot); 
C^ratdDia  5!Uqua;  AoMgym  foe'uda;  Cercis  iS^liqua strum ;  Med](ji«»  wbdrea 
(Greece,  Sicily);  Ononis  A'atrix  (Portugal),  liisp&nica  (Portugal);  Z^tus 
ai|^Dteus  (Portugal)^  er^ticua  (Portugal). 

Rosacea,  jf^dsa  glutinosa  (Greece,  Sicily),  aempervirena  (Greece,  Sicily^ 
acindens  Brotero  (Portugal),  heclelikna  (Sicily),  Serapbiot  (Sicily^  pulwm- 
l^nta  (Sicilir),  g^ica  (Sicih^);  i?ubu8  toment^us  (Greece,  Sicily),  faSrtus 
(Sicily);  Spiraea  crenata  (Portugal). 

Pomaces.  Jfespilus  sermanica;  Cyddnia  vulgaris;  Ameldnt^iieryns^^mi 
Pyrixs  ^cifolia  (Greece^,  cretica  (Greece^  Chamsemespilus  (GreeceX  cimei* 
folia  Guu.  (^Sicily),  nebrod^nsis  Chus.  (Sicily),  pnem^rsa  Gnu,  allied  to 
aucup^ria  (Sicily),  acdrba  Dec.  (Sicily) ;  Cratae'gus  Pyracaatba,  mon<%ynl^ 
AsLaroius^  tanacetiBlia  (Greece),  nigra  (Naples),  lacixii^ta  Uctm  (Sicily),  flo* 
rentina  (Etruria). 

Sanguu6r6e<E,    Pot^um  spindsum. 

Kmygddle<3B,  ilmygdalus  communis,  incana  (Greece),  nana  (Greece); 
Petsica  vulgaris  (Sicily,  Portugal) ;  ilrmenlaca  vulgaris  (Portu^) ;  Cerasus 
lusitdnica  (Portugal),  MahaUb  (Greece,  Sicily),  caproniana  (Sicily),  Lauro* 
cerasus  (Greece),  prostrkta  (Greece). 

Orandtea,    PCuiica  G^ranaturo. 

'£amarisdnea.     T^marix  g&llica,  africana  (Sicily). 

VhiladSlphea.    Philadelphus  coronarius  (Naples,  Portugal). 

Vivrtdcea,  JIfyrtus  communis,  c.  var.  italica  (Sicily),  c.  var.  romana 
(SVcily),  c.  var.  bae^'tica  (Sicily),  c.  var.  lusitanica  (Sicily). 

Cra$suldceiB.    Slempervivum  arbdreum  (Greece,  Portugal). 

Cactea.    Opuntia  vulgaris  (Portugal,  Sicily),  m&xima  (Sicily). 

VvfibelUferiB,  j&upleurum  fruticosum  (Greece,  SicUy),  Sibthorpiamin 
(Greece). 

AraUdcece.    iTedera  ^lix  cbrysoc4rpa  (Sicily). 

CapriJblidcetB,  Oaprifdlium  etr6scum, implexum  (Sicily),  can^scens  (Sicily); 
Lonicera  nigra  (Greece),  Xyl6steum,  alplgena  (Grecfce);  Tibiiraum  Tlnui 
(Portugal),  T.  hlrta  (Naples),  T.  liicida  (Naples),  T.  viigata  (Naples, 
?  *  Sicily) ;  iSkmbucus  racemdsa. 

Qornecs.    C6mus  m&s  (Greece,  Etruria). 

LoranUidce€B,    Lor&nthus  europae'us. 

(Ttnc&onaces.    Emodea  montana  (Greece,  Sicily). 

CompotUa,  StseheOna  arbor6scens  (Greece),  frutic6sa  (Greece),  uniflos- 
cul6sa  (Greece),  Cbamaspeuce  (Greece);  Artemisia  arbor^cens  ^Greece, 
Portugal);  //ielichr^sum  iS^oe^chas  (Greece,  Portugal),  orientale  (Greece^ 
*  Portugal);  Cbn^za  sax&tilis,  piimila  (Greece),  Candida  (Greece,  Naples), 
/imooiifolia  ("Greece);  Cineraria  maHtima  (Greece);  JE^iphthilmum  roartti^ 
mum ;  Santollna  rosmarinifblia  (Portugal,  Sicily),  ChamscypaHssus  (Porta- 
gal) ;  Calendula  suffinticdsa  (Portu^). 

i,ricdcea.  Erica  arborea,  multiflora,  manipulifldra  (Greece),  herbacea 
(Greece,  Etruria),  spiculifl6ra  (Greece),  scoparia,  austrMis  (Portugal),  um- 
bellata  (Portug^),  mediterrknea  (Portugal),  slcula  Gussone  (Sicily);  il'r- 
butus  u^ndr&chne  (Greece). 

Stj/radneie.    Stynx  officinale  ^Greece). 

"EifendoecB,    Diospyros  Xrotus  (Greece). 

Oledcea,  O^lea  curops^a;  Phillyrea  media,  media  /igustrifblia  (Sicily), 
media  6uxifolia  (Sicilv),  latifdlia,  latifblia  spinosa  (Sicily),  angustiiolia,  atricta 
(Italy),  Wvis  (Naples);  Fontanesf'a  /)hillvrediaes  (Italy,  Sicily);  O^us 
europae^a  (Greece,  Italy),  rotundif6lia  (Italy);  Pr&xinus  parvifolia  (Italy), 
arg^tea  (Italy). 

iatrdneas,    ./asmlnum  fruticans. 

KpocyneiB,    JVi^rium  Oleander ;  Tinea  minor^  m^jor. 

KicUmdA'&Bi,  Perfploca  gras^ca  (Greece),  anguatifi^Iia  (Sicily);  Gompho- 
c&rpus  fruticosus  (Sicily). 
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CBMM/^li/iaNV.  ConTdlvolus  CVieorutn,  IhyrfcnlvaA  (Orccce),  lan^tus 
(Orteeee). 

Bura^ttett,  Irithosp^rniutn  hii^pldullim  (Greece),  fhiiticdsutti  (Portugal)^ 
MdmariAifMittm  (Sicily). 

Soldnett.  ^ol^num  soddmeum,  *  Pseddo-C^psicum  (Portugal),  moschatum 
(Sieily);  Lfdnm  bktbanim  (Greece),  europse^uin/P^thim  (Sicily). 

WerbenaeetB.     Fltex  il'ghus-c&stus  var.  latifblia  (Portugal). 

LdbidUe,  TVikcrium  fruticans,  brevif&liura  (Greece^,  cr^scnm  (Greece), 
quadr&tulum  (Greece),  Arduini  (Greece),  massili^nse  (Greece),  flkrum,  mon- 
UBttoo,  Pdliom,  capit^tum  (Greece,  Naples),  cuneif5fium  (Greece),  alp^stre 
^Gheece),  spindsnm  f  Naples),  Psei^do-Zfyssopus  (Naples) ;  Saturcja  nervosa 
(Greece),  Thynibra  (Greece),  montana  (Greece,  Etruria),  capitata  (Greece, 
0tdly),  spindsa  (Greece);  71)}'nibra  spicata  (Greece);  Lavandula  Splca 
(Greece,  Btmria),  S^oe^chas,  ?*dentKta  (Gh*eece),  multlfida  (Portugal); 
&lvia  spinosa  (Greece),  palaestina  (Greece) ;  Beringerta  Pset^do-Dict^mnus 
(Greece; ;  Phldmis  fruticosa  (Greece,  Naples),  ferruglnea  (Naples) ;  Molnc- 
c6Ua  (hit^ens  (Greece);  Orfganum  Z)ict&ninus  (Greece),  Toumef6rti 
(Greece) ;  TTiymus  vulgaris  (Greece,  Portugal),  lanceolltus  (Greece),  2'^gis 
f Greece,  Portugal),  vili6sus  (Greece),  ccespitftius  (Portugal),  Masttcmna 
(Portugal),  TVagorleanum,  micranthusX Portugal),  creticus  (Portugal),  cepba- 
lotus  (Portugal) ;  A  cynos  graveolens  (Greece) ;  iV^sium  m^jus ;  Sosniarinus 
officinalis;  jS'&lvia  officinalis,  pouilfera  (Greece),  calyclna  (Greece),  tHloba 
(Greece,  Italy),  canari^nsis  (Sicily). 

GMmlarine€B,    Globul&ria  Alypum. 

'Plumha^ine<B,    iS^tice  monop^tala. 

Vlantaginecs,  Plant^  (T^nops  (Greece,  Sicily),  subuUkta  (Sicily),  ma- 
crorhiza  (Sicily),  ^ra  (Sicily). 

Amarantdcea,    Achyr&nthes  arg^ntea  (Naples,  Sicily). 

ChenopodetB,  Salicdmta  fruticdsa,  cruci^ta  (Italy),  macrostiichya  (Sicily^); 
Anabasis  aph^'Ua  (Greece);  yl'triplex  ^41imus,  g'laOca  (Greece,  Portugal), 
gne^ca^reece);  Can)phor6snHi  monspeliaca  (Italy,  Sicily);  Sals6la  vermi- 
culata  (Portugal),  agrigenthia  Gnttone  (Sicily),  oppositif61ia  (Sicily). 

\jmaineeB,    Xaurus  ndbilis. 

ThymeUe'cB,  2>aphne  dioica  (Greece),  Tarton'raira  (Greece,  Naples), 
arg^tea  (Greece),  p6ntica  (Greece),  Gnidium,  6uxif^lia  (Greece),  dieoldes 
rGreece),^'asminea (Greece),  sericea  (Greece),  dipina,  coUhia  (Gh*eece),  glan- 
du)Gsa  Bertoloni  (?oleoides)  (Sicily),  Cne6runi  (Etruria);  Passerina  fairsilita. 

Santalaceis.     Osiris  4Iba  (Greece,  Portugal). 

"BfofdgneiB,     JSIsagnus  angustifolia  (Greece). 

Ariitoiochiea.    ilristoldchia  sempervirens  (Greece),  subglaiicE  (Portugal). 

"Ei^horlincesd.     JI?uph6rbMi  pi^mila  (Greece),  spindsa  (Greece,  Naples), 

dendrdldee  (Greece,  Sicily),  sylvdtica  (Portugal,  Sicily),  Charkcias,  lanuginosa 

Naples),  fruticdsa  (Sicily),  coralloides  (Sicily),  tanaic^nsis  (Sicily),  Pinea 

Sicily),  ilfyrsinites  (Sicily),  biglandulosa  (Sicily)  ;    ^uxus  sempervirena 

Greece,  Portugal) ;  Jkfercuri^&t  elllptica  (Portugal},  tomentdsa  (Portugal). 

Vrticea.    Ficus  Cdrica. 

Viwmcew.    C&t\B  austr&lis,  ?  CT'lmus  Abelfcea  (F/.  Gr,  Pnd,). 

Cupu&ferie,  Qu^rcus  ^alldta  (Greece),  /^lex,  cocdfera,  rigida  (Greece), 
infectdria  (Greece),  -<E'gilops  (Greece),  ^sculus  (Greece,  Sicily),  pubdscens 
fGreece,  Portugal),  crinlta  f  Greece),  racemdsa  (Portugal),  h<brida  (Portugal), 
mittcdsa  (Portugal),  lusitanica  (Portugal),  rotundifolia  (Portu^),  Suher 
(Portugal,  Sicily),  hisp&iica  (Portugal) ;  C6rylu8  Cbliitma  (Greece);  C^strya 
Tulg&ris  (Greece)  J  Cast^ea  v^sca  (Sicily). 

DetutineiB,     i4^nus  cordif61ia  (Naples). 

^Hcincte,  SvXix  segyptlaca  (Greece),  retusa  (Naples),  rip^ria  Tenure  (sy- 
nonymes,  incana  />rc.,  viminU is  Villan)  (Naples),  ndvisefolia  (Portugal),  atfo- 
cinerea  ( Portugal). 

VtuithuxB,    PULtanus  orient^s  (Greece,  Sicily). 

BfyrioMT.    Jlfyrlca  Fdya  (Portugal). 
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Conifene,  Piavs  Pinea,  maritinia;  Amines  Pfcea  (Greece);  Ci^ipr^saus 
sempervireas^  lusit^ica  (*  Portugal) ;  Juniperus  OxycedruSy  macrodurpa 
(Qreeoe),  lycia  (Greece),  pluBDlcea  (Greece,  Portugal)^  SaJMtuk  (Greece, 
Sicily) ;  JS'phedra  distichya  (Greece,  Portugal). 

"BanpHreit.    Oorioiia  41bum  (Portu^). 

BnMcetB.  San)mx  iapera  (Greec^  Sicily),  nigra  ^Greece),  excelsa  (Greece). 

Atpkodeiea,  ulap^nigua  acutifdlius,*  aph^Uus  ^Greece,  Sicily),  h6rridus 
(Greece,  Sicily),  Toticulatus  (Greece),  Ubus  (Portugal,  Sicily). 

^rom^fi&cese.    Agave  americiuia  (Portuf^al,  the  more  southern  pa^t  of). 

Vdinuf,  Piue^niz  dactylffeca  (Sicily,  *  Portugal)^  Chamse^rop«  humiUs 
(Sicily). 

Shortly  aiber  this  period  many  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  were  imported  from. 
England  into  the  gardens  of  Signor  del  Negro  of  Genoa*  and  by  aim  distrir 
buted  among  the  amateurs  of  his  neighlSourhood.  Some  accoimt  of  the 
gardens  in  which  these  trees  were  planted  will  be  found  in  the  Enctfc,  of 
Gard.  (edit.  1835),  made  from  our  personal  observations  in  1819. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  species  found  in  all  these  countries  that  are 
not  indigenous  to  Britain,  we  shall  subioin  some  remarks  on  the  trees  and, 
shnibs  oi  Italy,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  Turkey  and  Modem  Greece. 

SuBSECT.  1.     Ofihe  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Italy, 

The  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Italy,  in  modem  isaaes^ 
may  date  from  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese  in  14941,  or,  rather, 
fit>m  their  first  settlement  at  Goa  in  IdlO ;  from  the  intercourse  of  France 
and  England  with  North  America  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  from  the  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch  in 
1650;  and,  lastly,  from  the  discovery  of  Australia.  From  all  these  coimtries, 
but  chiefly  from  the  last,  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  brought  te 
Europe ;  which,  though  they  require  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  England, 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  in  warm 
situations  about  Genoa.  Among  Indian  plants  may  be  mentioned,  as  growing 
freely  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  orange  and  lemon,  the  Ldujerstrce^- 
mia  indica,  the  cotton  tree,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  attain  the  height  of 
small  trees;  from  S^Tia,  the  ilcAcia  JukMssm,  or  silk  tree.  Among  those fit>m 
North  America  are,  the  magnolias,  and  various  shrubs  from  the  southern  states^ 
the  agave  from  Mexico,  and  the  palmetto  from  Louisiana.  Among  those  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  all  the'ligneous  Gerani^ese,  many  of  the  heaths^ 
the  diosmas,  the  proteas,  the  melaleucas,  and  similar  species,  rrom  Austm^ 
there  are  many  trees  in  Italy,  which  have  already  attamed  a  large  size;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  nearly  all  the  ligneous  flora  of  that  part  of 
the  world  might  be  transplanted  to  Italy,  including  Sicily,  with  the  moat 
perfect  success.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  dimensions  of  certain 
Australian  trees  planted  at  Caserta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  as  given 
in  the  Gardener* s  Ma^azine^  vol.  xL  p.  150.  and  p.  481.  It  appears  that 
Eucal^tus  rob6sta  attams  at  Caserta,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  height  of  100  ft.  f 
Callist^mon  loph&nthus,  and  ilcacia  heterophylla,  upwards  of  50  f^.  The 
MagndliA  granaifldra  has  attained  the  height  of  nesirly  60  fi.;  the  cameUia 
25  ft. ;  and  the  melaleuca  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  In  ^laly,  we  are  inlbrmed 
by  Woods,  Hogg,  and  other  travellers,  the  palm  and  the  ^cua  iSScdmonis 
grow  as  freely  as  in  Egypt,  the  sugar  cane  and  the  bamboo  neariy  as  weit 
as  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and  the  papyrus  and  the  nelumbtum  suc- 
ceed in  the  waters.  As  the  warmest  parts  of  Sicily,  therefore,  admit  of 
growing  the  plants  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Africa  in  the  open  air,  there  can, 
we  think,  be  little  hazard  in  supposmg  that,  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  its 
southern  extremities,  the  ligneous  flora  of  the  whole  world  might,  wm  a  very 
h'tde  assistance  from  art,  be  included. 

The  first  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Lombardy,  we  are 
informed  by  Signor  Manetti,  the  du*ector  and  controller  of  th^  vlcen^ 
gardens  at  Monza,  took  place  about  the  year  1770;  they  were  planted  by 
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the  brothers  Pecinardi,  near  Cremona.  In  1785  great  additioiis  were  made 
ta  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  north  of  Italy,  by  Count  Louis  Caa^ 
dgHone,  "vrho  undertook  a  voyage  to  North  America,  and  brought  home  a 
great  number  of  seeds,  which  be  sowed  at  Mozzate,  afterwards  distributing 
the  plants  over  all  Italy.  In  181 1  farther  additions  were  made  to  the  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Lombardy,  by  M.  Viilaresi,  then  director  of'  the  gardens 
of  Monza ;  and  in  1814  still  further  additions  were  made  by  the  present 
viceroy.  In  cons^uenee  of  these  introductions,  there  are  now>  in  the  park 
and  gardens  at  Monza,  many  fine  specimens  of  exotic  trees.  ItfaendUa 
conspicna  flowers  every  year,  and  ripens  abundance  of  seed.  M.  grandifldra, 
at  60  years  old,  is  36  ft.  nigh ;  and,  though  in  a  very^  unfavourable  situation, 
vise,  a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  sunny  exposure,  it  flowers  and  seeds  fredy. 
There  are  above  230  of  these  trees  in  the  plantations  of  the  park^  besides 
numerous  plants  of  all  the  other  species.  The  tulip  tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  70  ft.  in  29  years,  flowerine  and  seeding  every  year.  Ailantus  glan- 
dulosa,  29  years  planted,  is  60  ft.  high ;  and  Robinia  Pseud-iic&cia,  of  the 
the  same  age,  is  75  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  branches 
covering  a  space  of  120  ft.  m  circumference.  There  are  many  other  fine  trees 
in  the  grounds  at  Monza,  details  respecting  which  will  be  found  in  the  Garm 
dener^t  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  639. 

In  the  garden  of  Count  Mellerio,  at  Brianza,  near  Milan,  the  Jlfelia 
Assedmrdeh^  26  years  planted,' is  40  ft.  high,  and  flowers  and  seeds  freely  every 
year.  This  beautiful  tree  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  public 
promenades  of  the  south  of  Italy ;  but  there  are  very  few  parts  of  Lombardy 
where  it  attains  so  large  a  size  as  at  Brianza. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  Abbe  Belese  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  chiefly  to  inspect  the  gardens ;  and  he  noticed,  among  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  following :  —  Near  Milan,  at  Soma,  he  saw  a  cypress  of  great 
antiquity,  which  girted  20ft.,  and  was  70  ft.  high,  though  it  had,  for  many 
yeaza,  lost  its  leiuling  shoot ;  popular  tradition  says  that  it  was  planted  pre- 
viously to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  the  Abbe  Belese*s  brother  assured 
him,  that  there  was  an  ancient  chronicle  in  Milan,  which  proves  that  this 
tree  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  42.  In  the  botanic  garden 
at  Padua,  the  abb^  found  two  trees  of  Ma^olia  grandiflora,  whidi  had 
been  planted  90  vears,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  tree  into  Europe ; 
they  were  60  ft.  high,  with  trunks  4ft.  in  diameter;  they  were  sown  by  the 
director  of  the  garden,  Farsetti,  in  1742.  There  are  in  this  garden,  a  salis* 
bona,  60ft.  high;  two  trees  of  Lagerstroe^mia  indica,  of  40  ft.  high^  which 
ripen  seed  every  year ;  the  common  red-flowered  althea  frutex,  50  ft.  high, 
and  which,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1832,  was  so  covered  with  blossoms  as  to 
resemble  one  immense  flower  of  the  double  red  camellia.  Quercus  /^lex  is 
here  100  ft.  high ;  jSalix  annularis,  40  ft. ;  Lyciuro  jap6nicum,  25  ft. ;  ^^cacia 
frraesianay  60  ft.,  the  flowers  of  which  perfumed  the  air  for  a  great  distance 
round ;  the  date  palm,  25  ft. ;  Aralia  spinosa,  25  ft. ;  Cerasus  semperflorens, 
bearing  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  50  ft.;  Fitex  il^gnus-cSstus, 
140  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high ;  Tecoma  stans,  30  ft.;  iSiiiilax  SarsaparUla, 
60  ft.;  NicottoiuK  glaiica,  a  magnificent  tree-like  specimen;  Caesalplnia  Sap^ 
pan,  15  ft.;  CliamaeVops  humilis,  25  ft.;  i^A/iUfia  triloba,  20  ft.,  and  covered 
with  excellent  ripe  fnut  ^  ilcacia  Julibristhi^  60  ft. ;  Liriodendron  TuUpifera, 
80  ft.;  Sterculia  /^latanifdiia,  40  ft. :  Casuarina  dSstyla,  15  ft.;  and  a  number 
of  others,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Annates  de  la  Sodete  d'Horti- 
cidture  de  Parity  torn.  12e,  p.  68. 

in  the  Isola  Bella  there  are  a  great  many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  of  very 
luxuriant  growth.  Among  these  are,  an  immense  oleander,  numerous  trees 
of  Iiauros  odbilis,  of  great  growth ;  and  a  hydrangea,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
8  ft.  high,  planted  in  peat  soil,  and  covered  with  deep  blue  flowers.  In 
thisy  and  in  other  of  tne  Borroraean  isbuids,  the  Agave  americana  stands  the 
open  air,  and  flowers. freely.  On  the  whole,  though  there  are  several  tropical 
trees  that  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  .in  the  north  of  Italy  generally,  yet 
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thfire  are  portions  of  it  vrhich,  from  local  circuniBtances,  possess  so  mild  a 
dimate,  tnat»  with  very  little  art,  Lonibardy  might  be  made  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  the  ligneous  yegetation  of  every  part  of  the  globe. 

SuBSBCT.  2.     Of  the  Trees  and  Skrubi  of  Spain  amd  PiofttigmL 

From  the  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of  thix  immense  tract  of  country  we 
may  estimate  its  capacity  for  growing  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  cUmates ; 
and,  while  those  of  the  North  of  Europe  will  find  a  congenial  climate  in  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  elevated  region  of  Madrid,  those  of  the  tropics  wiB 
grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

There  are  numerous  botanic  gardens  throughout  Spain,  and  two  in  PortugaL 
In  these  gardens.  La  Gasca  informs  us,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  most  parts  of 
the  world  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  seen  in  a  flourbhing  state.  In  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  are  found,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
various  other  Coniferse,  different  species  of  lijne,  maple»  ash,  ^'^sculus, 
Jiiglans,  MoTus,  CVatas^gtis,  Prunus,  Pj^rus,  and  Cerasus,  Asimma  triloba.  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  Sophora  jap6nica,  the  Calyc&nthus  fl6ridus,  the  Chimon4n- 
thus  fragrans,  and  many  others.  Capt.  S.  £.  Ck>ok  informs  us  {SkeUAct  in 
Spain,  tjr.)  that  the  date  palm  will,  in  sheltered  situations,  resist  the  cold  of 
Madrid;  thoush  its  fruit  only  acquires  perfect  maturity  on  the  coast  of 
Western  Andalusia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  the  ilfusa  sapientum  ripens 
fruit  every  year ;  as  do  the  different  species  of  Capsicum,  Cactus,  Cereus,  and 
Biesembryanthemum.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Australia  grow  here  as  well  as  in  tlieir  native  countries.  In  the  gardens 
of  Seville,  similar  exotics  thrive  freely,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  and  lime  trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  algarobas,  or  carob  trees. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  other  gardens  in  Spain,  detailed  particulars  of  the 
more  rare  foreign  trees  contained  in  which,  by  Sr.  La  Gasca,  will  be  found  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  to  notice  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Lisbon.  In  this  garden  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  open  air.  The  I&ythrina  picta  grows  to 
the  height  of  15  ft.  in  one  season,  and  ripens  seed.  JPsidium  p3'Hferum  and 
pomiferum  as  standards,  set  their  fruit,  and  ripen  it  against  a  wall.  Coffm 
ar&bica  flowers  in  October,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  the  May  or  June  follow- 
ing. C&rica  Papaya  forms  a  fine  umbrageous  tree  in  the  open  garden,  and 
ripens  its  fhiit ;  though,  being  a  tree  with  a  succulent  or  spongy  trunk,  it  is 
occasionally  cut  down  to  the  ground.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
that,  with  the  art  of  the  gardener  and  the  aid  of  walls,  without  hot-houses,  all 
the  ligneous  plants  of  the  world  might  be  grown  in  the  peninsula. 

The  promment  trees  in  the  forests  of  Spain  are,  the  Qu^cus  ^obor, 
Q.  Cerris,  and  its  numerous  varieties ;  Q.  /Mex,  with  its  varieties  still  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Q,  C6*ris ;  Q,  Siihet ;  and  Pinus  Plnea,  Pinaster, 
sylvestris,  uncinhta,  &c.  The  silver  fir  is  also  abundant  in  some  native 
forests,  and  the  Lknx  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  northern  provinces.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  indigenous  trees  are  the  cypresses  in  the  gardens  of 
the  palaces  which  belonged  to  the  Moorish  kings ;  niaay  of  these  venerable 
specimens  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  five  centuries  old.  The  prevailing 
tree  about  Madrid,  as  about  Parts  and  London,  is  the  narrow4eaved  elm. 

The  geo<^phical  distribution  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Spain  has  been 
ffiven,  for  the  nrst  tim^  after  several  years  of  ardent  research  and  travel,  by 
Cant.  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketchet  of  Spain,  published  in  1834.  Capt.  Cook 
divides  Spain  geologically  into  three  grand  regions.  The  first  is  the  northern, 
which  includes  Galicia,  Astarias,  &c,,  and  the  maritime  part  of  Old  Castile. 
This  is  the  region  of  humidity  and  moisture,  of  the  Quercus  /Zdbur,  and  Q.  iPlex, 
U^\ex  europee^a,  and  U.  e.  stricta;  and  the  Dabce^cia^olii^lia.  The  second 
region  includes  the  Castiles,  Estremadura,  Aragon,  Sm» ;  this  is  dbe  region  of 
diToess,  over  which  the  Merino  sheep  wander,  and  in  which  the  olive  and  the 
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silkworU  tare  prodocts  of  culture.  "  This  region,"  Capt.  Cook  obsefVes, 
•*  contains  the  vast  pine  foreetB  of  Aragon,  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  Segura, 
and  the  Guadarrama,  and  of  the  central  range  of  Castile.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  Spanish  ilex ;  the  Quercus  Tdza ;  and  the  Qudrcus  pr4sina,  or  a 
species  preaaiiied  to  be  so,  which  is  widely  spread  over  its  middle  elevation ; 
by  the  white  cistus,  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities  in  some  of  the 
middle  parts ;  and  by  the  absence  of  those  which  are  enumerated  as  marking 
the  divisions  on  each  side  of  it."  The  third  region  lies  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  characterised  by  a  dry  and  burning  siimmer,  and  a  mild 
winter.  In  this  region  the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  palm,  the  sugar-cane,  the 
cotton  tree,  the  Ceratonia  5^1iqua,  are  the  common  ligneous  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. This  region  contains  no  extensive  forests,  but  abundance  of  orange 
orchards,  olive  grounds,  and  vineyards. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  to  enter  at  such  length  into  the  ligneous 
vegetation  of  each  region,  as  would  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  Captain  Cook's  Sketches,  or  to  an  extract  from 
them,  made  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Gard.  Mag,  In  the  third  part  of  this  work,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  particular  species,  we  shall  find  much  interesting  matter,  sup- 
plied from  Captain  Cook's  volumes,  respecting  the  genera  Pinus,  /i'bies,  Xariz, 

and  Quercus. 

The  most  remarkable  cUscovery  made  by  Captain  Cook  in  Spain,  and  which 
was  made  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  Bridsn  consul  at  Mo- 
rocco, is,  that  the  alerce,  a  timber  which  is  of  unparalleled  durabilitv,  is  from 
the  TTiuja  articulita.  The  roofs  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Spain  are  of  this  tim- 
ber; and  some  of  them,  as  that  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  &c.,  are  known  to 
have  existed  for  nine  centuries,  the  timber,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  specimen 
sent  by  Captain  Cook  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  being  still  per- 
fectly sound.  Captain  Cook,  also,  has  collected  much  new  and  original  inform- 
ation respecting  the  (2*  Tlex;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  true  Spanish 
evergreen  oak  (Q.  7.  austr^Us),  of  which  acorns  can  be  procured  in  abundance 
from  Gibraltar,  hail  escaped  the  notice  of  both  native  and  foreign  botanists, 
till  it  was  examined  by  Captain  Cook, 

SuBSECT.  3.     Of  the  Treet  and  Shrubs  of  Turkey  and  Modem  Greece. 

Afteh  having  given,  in  p.  17.,  the  enumeration  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  men- 
tioned by  Thcophrastus,  and  in  p.  1 64..  those  known  to  modern  botanists,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  can  have  much  to  add  respecting  such  a  country  as 
Turkey,  scarcely,  as  yet,  in  the  dawn  of  civilisation ;  and  where,  unless  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  can  be  called  a  garden,  there  are  none  but  in  the 

Cemeteries. 

These  cemeteries  are  distinguished  by  their  immense  cypresses,  and  by  the 
occasional  appearance  in  them  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  most  common  tree 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  is  the  Quercus  Cerris,  and,  next  to  this, 
the  C^ltis  australis,  the  pinaster,  and  the  stone  nine.  Other  trees,  considered 
interesting  in  Britain,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
are  the  foUowing :  Tcrcis  ^TiliquAstrum,  which  is  found  clothing  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Mount  Libanus ;  Ceratonia  iSiliqua,  Cupr^ssus  sempervi- 
rens  homontaHs,  JDiospyros  Lotus,  AMaeagnus  angustifolia,  the  wild  olive, 
Zlayphus  vulgaris,  Pbliurus  aculeatus,  3felia  Azedarach^  Acacia  Julibnssm,  PSs- 
tacia VereWnthus,  and  P.  Lentiscus,  and  5milax  Aspera,  and  S.  exc61sa.  S. 
exc^lsa  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ;  and,  descending  in  streaming 
branches,  converts  an  avenue  of  trees  into  two  lofty  green  walls,  which,  in 
autumn,  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  red  berries.  There  are,  also, 
J^edera  /ftlix  chrysodirpa ;  and  Cerasus  sativa,  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is 
of  enormous  size,  and  grows  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whence 
the  orpnnal  cherry  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  the  other  is  found  in  the  woods 
in  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  produces  an  amber-coloured  transparent 
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fruit,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour.  These  trees  attain  the  hei^^t  of  100  ft,  with 
straight  trunks  of  40  ft.  and  upwards.  Phoe^nix  dactylifSray  and  Pl^tanus 
orient^lis,  are  also  frequent.  **  The  Turlcs,"  Dr.  Walsh  observes,  **  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  plant  a  platanus,  as  they  do  a  cypress  on  the  death  of  one.  In  the 
court  of  tne  seraglio  is  a  venerable  tree  of  this  species,  which,  tradition  says, 
was  planted  by  Mahomet  ILj  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  his  son,  Bajazet  II. ;  the  trunk  of  which  is  50  ft.  in 
circumference.  There  is  another,  of  more  enormous  size,  at  Buyuk^lere,  on  the 
Bospfaorus:  it  stands  in  a  valley,  and  measures  45  yards  in  drcumfer- 
ence  1  It,  in  fact,  now  consists  of  fourteen  large  trees,  growing  in  a  drcle  froA 
the  same  root,  but  separating  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  TuiiEs 
sometimes  encamp  here ;  and  the  Ben-Bashee  pitches  his  tents  in  the  centre 
of  this  tree  of  trees." 

dstus  cHspus,  cr6ticus,  and  ^alvisef^lius  cover  aU  the  hills  of  the  Ardiipdago 
and  Sea  of  Marmora.  All  of  them  have  the  hypodstus  growine  on  their 
roots,  a  succulent  parasite  of  a  rich  red  colour,  described  by  Dioscorides ; 
Whex  ^^gnus-c4stu8,  iS^ium  Oleander,  Qu^rcus  JE^piopBy  Q,  cocdfera,  and 
Q,  Taimn  var.  pubescens,  Pinus  Pinaster  var.  marftuna,  and  P.  Pfnea,  Lar 
vimdula  j^toe^chas,  /2u8cus  racemosus,  Kolreutdria  panicul^ta,  and  a  number  of 
others,  ^uzus  bale&ricus  grows  Mfild  on  all  the  rocky  surfeces  both  of  Euro- 
pean and  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  wood  is  sent  to  England  in  large  quan- 
tities  for  the  use  of  the  wood-engraver,  though  it  is  found  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ^uxus  sempervlrens.  This  information  respecting  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  neighbournood  of  Constantinople  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Robert  Walsh,  which  will  be  found  in  the  TVtnw- 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  1824,  and  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

The  ligneous  vegetation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  eiven  by  Pouquevilie  and 
Olivier,  and  resembles  that  of  Greece  generally.  Whether  any  foreiffn  species 
have  been  introduced,  since  these  islands  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA,  AKP  AUSTRA- 
LIA,   WHICH    ARE   SUITABLE    FOR   TEMPERATE   CLIMATES. 

In  our  notice  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  these  countries,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  eutirely  to  such  species  as  are  known,  or  are  supposed,  to  be  suitable 
for  enduring  the  open  air  in  Britain ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  giving  lists  compiled  from  lo^  floras.  We 
shall  take  the  different  countries  in  the  usual  order  of  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.  Those  who  wish  more  extensive  information  on  this 
subject,  may  consult  some  elaborate  communications  of  M.  Mirbel  in  the 
Memoires  du  Mtisenmy-vol.  xiv.  p.  378. ;  or,  in  an  English  dress,  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  Murray's  Encyclopcedia  of  Geography, 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Temperate  ClimaieSf 

indigenous  or  introducedj  in  Asia. 

According  to  our  enumeration  (p.  126.),  183  ligneous  plants,  which  endure 
the  open  air  in  Britain,  have  been  introduced  from  difierent  parts  of  Asia, 
and  cniefly  from  Siberia,  Nepal,  and  China.  Additions,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  when  noticing  the  flora  of  Asiatic  Russia,  may  still  be  expected 
from  the  former  country;  and,  considering  the  situation  of  China,  and  the 
character  of  its  surface,  when  that  immense  territory  comes  to  be  explored  by 
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T-JBimipMaMMMC^it  willr  ia  aU  probability^  afibrd  lai^  addidoiM  to  our 
iMkft  aod«hffiibherkf.  That  Himalm  and  otber  moaatainocu  regioiia  of 
lodii^  template  from  tbcfir  ddva^n,  have  many  trees  and  shruba  in  store  for 
.  Bdtau^  18  roiderod  eertain  by  the  excellent  Ilkuiniiotu  qfthe  Botmiy^  ffe^  of 
ike  IBmadayoH  MxnmUmt  of  Mr.  Boyle.  That  gentfeman,  who  joins  to  the 
•cuteness  of  the  scientific  botanist,  tlie  exfceided  views  of  the  general  observer, 
■and  the  knowledge  of  both  Indian  and  European  cultivation,  considers  that 
aiir  the  plants  of  regions  in  India  elevated  not  less  than  7000  ft.  above  the 
level  or  the  sea,  if  not  found  in  valleys,  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  Britain^ 
n^.The  following  list  is  of  species  considered  likely  to  be  in  this  condition,  or, 
9l  least,  nx>at  of  them.  It  has  been  prepared  chiefly  from  Royle's  Ilkutta^ 
Minus  bu^  in  cases  to  which  Mr.  Royle's  work  has  not  yet  been  extended,  or 
that  do  not  come  within  its  scope,  from  other  sources ;  these  are,  Dr«  Wal^ 
lich's  Baanuscript  catalogue,  to  which  Mr.  Royle  has  both  ^ven  the  access 
and  indicated  the  species  likely  to  be  fittest  for  selection  in,  and  our 
JBortuB  Brifymtdeui,  in  this  list,  all  those  names  to  which  a  star  (*)  is  pre- 
£xied  are,  as  in  preceding  lists,  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous;  the  d^ger  M-), 
before  a  specific  name,  indicates  that  a  species  of  that  name  from  I^ia  has 
already  been  introduced  into  Britain  ;  and  the  point  of  interrogation  (?),  put 
before  a  specific  name,  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  species  being  cajmble  of 
cndoring  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

lUmuncui^cetB,  Clematis  globdsa,  f  monUkna  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  564.)^ 
f  nepal^sb,  pub^cens,  tntifdlia,  Buchanantaita. 

MagnMjcest,  Mr.  Royle  has  adverted  to  certain  species  bdng  extant  in 
Nepal  that  might,  perhaps,  live  in  the  open  air  in  Devonshire.  Some  of  these 
are,  MangUitia  insignis ;  Michelta  lanuginosa,  exc^lsa,  JTtfdpa,  (?)  DolUdpa. 

Memtpermdcea,  Cissdmpelos  obtecta,  f  hirsi^ta ;  Stauntonta  latif^lia,  an- 
gustif^^lia,  Brunontdna;  Sphserost^a  grandifldrum,  and  other  species, 
Cocculus  (?)  /aurif61iu8. 

Berber^oeae.  Berberit  nepal^nsis,  ^  arist^ta,  -|*  asi&tica,  f  Wallichu^, 
-I*  Coriaria,  kumanaurensis,  fioribunda. 

CappariddcecB,    Ospparis  (?)  oboviita,  (?)  nepal^nsis. 

PUiotpordcea.    Senacia  f  nepal^nsis ;  Fittdsporum  eriocirpum. 

Temstr'dmvkcesB.    £i!kr}'a  acuminata. 

Aurantidcew,    IJmdma  Laureola. 

'Hypericdctcp,  Hypiticum  f  cordifolium,  f  p&tulum,  f  ur^um,  f  oblongi- 
lolium. 

Acerdceit.  uTcer  f  obl6ngum,  cultr^tum,  caudatum,  sterculiaceum,  viUosum ; 
Jie^&ndo  yraxmifolium,  f  Dobinae^a  (?)  vulg^. 

MtciUdcetg.    P^vta  indica. 

SapmddceiB  §  MilUngtoniese.  Millingtonta  simplicif&lia,  dSlenleeftUa,  p6ngens. 

MeUdcea.    ilf^ia  f  Azedardch,  *  Suckdmn  (from  Europe). 

yudcets,  Ficis  parvifdlia,  cymdsa,  obtecta,  macroph/lla,  capreolkta ;  Am* 
pelopsis  Himalay^a. 

ZygophylldcetB.    Melianthus  hinudayanus. 

^EUUdceee,    RiitB  f  albifiora,  f  *  angustifolia. 

Xanihoxyldcete,    Xanth6xylura  hostile,  alatum. 

Qofiaridcete.    Coriaria  nepal^nsis  male,  n.  female. 

Slaphyledce€B,     Staphylea  Emodi. 

QetattrdcetB,  i?u6nymus  tfngens,  f  echinatus,  vagans,  p^ndulus,  frigidus, 
tobri^tua,  grandifl6rus,  f  japdnicus,  f  Hamiltonic^nKt. 

Aqm/bUdcetp,    /4ex  dipyr^na,  exc^lsa,  senita. 

BAamndcea.  J2hdmnus  f  vii^tus,  f  rup^tris  Rauley  purpi^reus  ;  Paliikrus 
-f  virgatus ;  Berchemia  flavescens ;  Hovenia  d61ds ;  deandthus  flavescens. 

Anacardidcece,    Bhts  parvifiora,  velutina,  kakraiingee^  f  verniclfera  (syn, 
^*ngkndtf51ia),  f  B^Lcku-Aniila,  \  acuminata;  Sdbki  parvifl^ra,  campanulata. 

Leguimndcece,  Caragdna  MoorcrofUam',  brevispina,  Gerardioms,  polya^ 
cantha,  spinosissima,  versicolor  :  one  of  these  has  been  raised  in  Edinburgh, 
or  the  neighbourhood,    ^str^galus  strobiKferus,  polyacdnthus,  Grahamft2nii#y 

*  or  8 
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Edw4rdsia  (?)  m611i8 ;  IndigiSfera  hetcraithay  f  oiol^ea,  Gerardu^;  I>e»- 
m^dium  ^dueldtium,  f  nilktaiu,  muMfldrum,  macol^tiuiiy  a^quax ;  Ac^ud/L 
(?)m6\\iB. 

Sajeijragdcea.   Astflbe  riyullris. 

Jioiieea  §  Chrytobalanem,    Prinsepia  iktilia. 

RoficiMp  $  PotentiUete.  RiiboB  rotimdi^lius,  c6iico]or,  ibper,  /il&oeos,  pi^ 
Biculatus,  t  pedunculosus,  ferox,  f  ispet,  f  distans,  f  micrtetlMia;  Poten- 
dlla  Hgida. 

IRMoceiB  §  Qpiradcede,  jSjpirse^a  calldsa  TkutUf.,  or  allied  to  it,  'f-  duunaadri- 
Blia,  f  hypenafblm,  Lindleyami,  kaaitscfaitica,  f  niitaos;  K^mft  f  *  jap6iiica. 

iComcea  §  Asnygdalete,  Am^gdolas  f  *  commvois;  PirnctL  f  m^gMa, 
f  ke>b,  laligna;  Plrikmis  f  ^dom^stica,  bokhari^nsia,  Alhocha^  ^  tiwrB» 
f  expansa;  uirmeniaca  hiinal^Dsis;  Ceraaua  tomentdaa,  Pddivm^  UDddtos 
eapricida,  comikta,  nepal^sis. 

VLotdcea  $  BAsea.  RdsA  hy4XlM,  f  Brundnii,  j-  tetrap^tala,  WetiMsiHr, 
f  macroph^lla,  aericea,  -f*  *  damascena,  f  microph^lla,  moachjbta  var.  iiep»- 
l^Bsia,  fianikstis  yar.  multiplex. 

Rotdcetg  §  Pomeof,  P^ras  commiknia,  cultivated  varietiea  of,  sinica,  f  P6tkm 
(tyn.  varioldea,  ?  iodica  Wall.),  f  lanjita,  f  creoata  (syn.  ▼eatita),  f  baoc^ta. 
Mains,  cultivated  varieties  of,  f  stipuUcea,  (iS6rbus)  folioloaa;  Cfdonia 
•f  *  vulgaris  ;  Cotoneaster  f  frfgida,  f  acumin j^  f  afflnis^  f  microphyna ; 
f  Nummularia  f  rotundifolia ;  Eriob6trya  f  elllptica ;  Photllaia  f  integrilS^lia, 
dubia ;  Oats'gus  glaaca,  f  crenuiata. 

Qrandtea,     Punica  -f*  G^randtum. 

TatnaricdcecB.    Myric^ria  bracteiUa,  ^legans. 

Vhiiadelphdeeee.  Philad^lphus  toment^us ;  De6eita  ataminea,  BruDOoioM, 
cor^mbosa. 

Pauiflordcece.    Passifldra  (?)  Leschenaultii,  (?)  nepaMnais. 

Grottul^eeie,  JRibet  f  gladaie,  acuDiinatum,  Mmaknae,  f  Cyii6ebati,  viUo* 
sum. 

AraUdcecB,  Hedera.  H^ix  and  var.  f  chryaodLrpa.  Many  other  species  of 
Aedera  inhabit  India,  but  not  any,  or  bitt  few,  of  them  are  likely  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  Britain. 

CaprybUacetB,  Caprifblium  f  confusum,  f  longiiolium,  f  cbin^nse,  j*  jap^ni* 
cum ;  £onicera  diversifolia,  Webbit^,  Govani^pia,  angustif^lia,  aericea,  ob- 
ovata,  elHptica,  glauca,  depressa,  f  Xyi6steum,  acuminata,  glabrata,  lanceoiata; 
Abetitf  triflora;  f  Leycest^rta  formosa;  jSiainbi^cus  adn4ta;  Flbumum  codni- 
folium,  MuUdha,  punct^tum,  (?)  erub^cens,  nervdsum,  cordifolium,  grand!* 
florum ;  Hydrangea  aitlssim^,  vestita  (aspera  Don)^  heterom^Uk,  Adamaa, 
f  (?)  cylUiea,  ^         » 

QomdcecB,  CVknus  f  obl6nga;  macroph^lla,  nervdsa ;  Benthkmta  f  fragifera. 

Vacehudcew,  raccinium  (Thibaudia)  Spreng^ii ;  Thibaudia  variegata, 
aetlgera ;  Gaylussdcoa  (Thibaudia)  serrata ;  Cavendishia  n^bilis. 

MyntnooMff.    J/frsine  f  bifaria,  f  aemiserr^ta,  acuminata. 

'^icdcetg,  ilhododendron  f  aiboreum,  ariatatum,  f  barb^um,  f  cinnanid- 
meum  f  campanulitum,  formdaum,  lepidotum,  f  anthopogon»  f  aetoaum ; 
Andrdmeda  fastigiata,  formdaa,  lanceoiata,  villdaa,  ovalifolia,  cord^ta;  Gaol- 
thdria  numroularioides,  trichophyila, 

£Jbendoeie  }  Styrdcea,     Sjroplocos  racemdaa,  panicuUkta. 

OledcecB,  OHea  femiginea,  comp^ta,  grandifldra,  roboata;  iS^r^ga  Emddi  j 
O^mus  floribunda;  JFV^xinus  xanthoxyloides. 

Jatmmdcea,  Jaam^num  f  bfficinMe»  disp^rmum,  revoltHtum,  f  pubigenmiy 
?)  glanduldsum,  (?)  chrysanthemum,  (?)  chryaantbemdides,  (?)  n^um; 
?)  humile. 

Lahidceas,    Ro/lea  -f-  dlegans. 

Solandceat*    Lydum  f  europaeSim. 

Laurdceig,    Iraurus  (r)  odoratisaima. 
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ThjfmMcets,    IMpbnef  cwanabma,  BbdUoa,  sarfcea  Don  (syn.  salicifolia 
Wal,),  Tiridifloray  mucronata. 

SaDtalaceae.     Osiris  oepalensis. 

Ektagndcece,  j^lsagnus  f  arborea,  armata;  /iipp6phae  f  «alici£oiia  (syn. 
confeita). 

EupAordiaces.    Bdius  emarginatus;  Pach3r84ndra  f  coriacea; 

Vrticdcete,  JIforus  f*  nigra,  wp.  white-fruited,  atropurpurea,  f  indica?, 
f  tatarica,  panrif^ia,  serrata  (syn.  heteroph^Ja),  laevigata  viridis,  f^raauri- 
tiana,  *  soandens.  Borne  of  these  names  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  established, 
and  as  more  or  less  likely  to  be  synonymous  wim  others  amongst  them. 
Broussonetta  integrifolia. 

VImdceiB,  ITSams  f  erosa  (syn.  effiksa  W.\  f  integrifoUa,  yirgata.  These 
names  are  from  Dr.  Wallich's  catalogue.  In  Mr.  Rome's  catalogue  are  three 
others,  but  Mr.  Rovle  has  advised  tliat  they  may  represent  the  same  species. 
Celtis  f  orientalis,  (?)  elongata,  polit6ria,  tetrandra,  (?)  cinnamdmea,  (?)  m6Uis. 

Zuglandacecs.  Juglaps  f  r^a ;  Enffelh^dtia  Roxburghiana,  Colebrooktona. 

^aUcdce€B.  SkVoL  Lindleyana,  obovata,  poly&ndra,  \  *  babyl^nica,  (?)  ssgyp- 
tiaca,  ^L^aas,  grfsea,  kamaun^nsis,  eriost^chya,  p/rina.  The  first  five  of  these 
names  are  derived  from  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  and  work  .  the  rest  are  from 
Dr.  Wallich's  catalogue.  In  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  are  six  other  names,  but 
Mr.  Royle  has  told  us  that  they  may  represent  the  same  species  as  certain  of 
the  names  above.    P6pulus  cordata,  acuminata,  pyrif6rmu,  ciliata,  sp. 

CupuU/era,  Qu^rcuB  annulata,  t  dealbata,  incana,  polydntha,  lanata,  flori- 
bnnda,  laxifldra,  dentdsa,  semecarpiiolia,  ]amdll6sa,  /appacea,  spicita,  fenestrata, 
dilatata,  lanceaefdlia,  f  lanugin6«^  -f  PhuUata.  These  names  are  from  Dr. 
Wallich's  catalogue,  and  are  exclusive  of  several  others  that  are  those  of 
species  which  Mr.  Royle  deems  likely  to  be  too  tender  to  thrive  in  Britain. 
Mr.  Royle  has  in  his  own  catalogue  names,  distinct  from  Dr.  Wallich's,  of 
seven  kinds,  of  which  some  may  be  identical  with,  some  distinct  from,  those 
represented  by  Dr.  Wallich's  names.  Castanea  indica,  fribuloides,  (?)  micro- 
carpa,  (?)  spfaaerocirpa.  C6rylus  l^era,  ?  ferox ;  in  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue  are 
the  names  cashmeriensis  and  scaberrima,  which  may  represent  the  same  kinds 
as  the  preceding,  or  distinct  ones.    Carpinus  viminea,  ^aglnea. 

BetuidcetE.  ^6tula  Bhojp&ttra  (syn.  utilis),  acumm&ta,  cylindrostachya, 
nltida ;  and,  in  Mr.  Royle's  catalogue,  three  other  names  of  as  manv  kinds, 
that  may  be  identical  witti  three  of  Siose  above,  or  distinct.  A'Xnos  (?)  nepa- 
lensis. 

Platandce€B,    PlAtanus  f  orient^. 

Myricdcea,    Afyrica  s^ida. 

TasdcetB.     T&xus  baccata  ?,  f  nud fera  ? 

Conyiera,  ^PiceaWebbie^na  (syn.  ilHiies  apect^Mis),  dum68a(syn.  Bru- 
nooidna  :  Pinus  f  excelsa,  f  Oerardiofui  (syn  Ne^)^  f  Smithiaira  (syn.  Mo- 
rlnda),  Cedrus  f  Deoddra ;  Cupr^ssus  f  *  sempervirens,  f  toruldsa ;  J?^he^ 
dra  Oerardtana ;  Jimlperus  squamata,  j  *  chinensis,  *  clim6rpha,  f  recurva, 
rel^dsBy  t  excelsa,  commilnis  ? ;  'Phii^a  f  *  orientalis,  f  nepal^nsis. 

Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquamted  with  the  ligneous  flora  of  Hima- 
laya should  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Royle's  Jlhstratioru ;  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind  that 
have  ever  been  published;  embracing,  not  only  the  scientific  botany  and  natu- 
ral history,  including  the  geology,  of  the  district,  but  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  species  and  theur  properties  and  uses :  the  whole  being  generalised 
with  reference  to  Lower  India  and  Europe. 

Of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  difierent  countries  of  Asia,  we  profess  to  know  but 
little.  Not  many  foreign  ligneous  plants,  we  suppose,  have  been  added  to  the 
lieneous  flora  of  Siberia  or  Tartary  :  but  the  hardy  fruit  trees  and  firuit  shrubs 
of  Europe  have  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  gardens  of  some 
of  the  native  princes  of  India ;  and  many  of  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  transported  to  the  gardens  of  our  public  ofiicers  in  that  country, 
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and  to  the  botanic  gardens  established  by  government.  This  might  be  done 
to  a  great  extent,  as  Mr.  Royle  has  shown,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Himalaya,  as  weU  as  in  other  hilly  and  mountainous  r^ons,  both  of  India 
and  Chma. 

Of  that  part  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  China  which  is  hardy,  very  little  is  known. 
The  foilowinff  list  of  some  of  the  ligneous  species  which  inhabit  China,  and 
of  a  few  of  mose  which  inhabit  Japan,  has  been  prepared  from  these  three 
sources :  — >  1.  Enumeratio  Plantamm  quas  in  China  boreali  collet  Dr.  Al. 
Bunge,  anno  1831 :  this  enumeration  is  published  in  the  Memoires  presenUs  a 
PAcadSmie  det  Sciencet  de  S^.  Petertbourgy  tome  ii.  livra.  1.  et  2.,  1833.  8. 
From  Royle's  Illustrations,  in  which  a  sketch  of  the  climate  and  plants  of  China 
is  presented,  relatively  to  comparison  with  the  climate  and  plants  of  the 
Himalaya.  3.  From  our  Horius  Britamucus.  The  sign  (?)  denotes,  in  diis 
list,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  doubt  of  hardihood  of  the  species  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

'Ranunculdoe€P,    Clematis  intricata,  Pxdma  Modian  and  yarieties  of  it. 

MagncXvBJC&at.    Bfagndlia  conspicua.. 

Memspermdcetg.  Menisp^rmum  diiikricum,  Stauntdnio,  (?)  JCeuliura  ja- 
p6nica. 

Berber^esB.    Berberis  sinensis. 

StercuUace€B,     Sterciilia  pyrif6rmis. 

TiUdceof.    211ia,  (?)  Gr^wia  parvifldra. 

TemstrondsLcesB,    Thea  yfridis,  Camellia  (?)  jap6niGa. 

'RtfpericdceeB,    Hypericum  pdtulum,  (?)  Ochinkithe  pi^da. 

AcerdcetB.    A^cer  truncktum,  palmatum  {Japan). 

Msculdce^.    J^sculus  chin^nsis. 

SamnddcecB,    Xanth6ceras  forbifdlia,  Kolreuterio  paniculikta. 

"meUdcecB,     ilf elia. 

WUdcea.  Fltis  yinffeniy  dryoniasfolia,  yici£51ia,  humulifolia,  serianaeiolia, 
tfconitifdiia;  Ampel6psis. 

Xanthoxyldcea,  AildtUus  glandul6sa ;  Xanth6xylum  (?)  Avioenn^,  (?)  nf- 
tidum. 

Staphyhdce€B,     Staphylea. 

CHasirdcetB,    Celastrus  articulitus ;  J^udnjnnus  micr&nthus,  chin^nsia. 

Aqui/blidce€B.    /Hex,  a  sp.  of,  allied  to  i^qmfolium. 

Uamndce^e,  Rh&mnuB  Thehans ;  Zizyphus  vulgaris  1  spinosa,  Tulg&ris  2 
in^rmis,  parvif^lia,  globosa,  (?)  sinensis,  (?)  dlbens,  (?)  nftida ;  (?)  Hovenia 
d^lcis. 

Anacardidcea,  (?)  Pistacia  chin^nsis;  Shds  C6tinus,  aUantoMeB,  (?)  ver- 
nicifera  (Japan),  (?)  succed^ea. 

LeguminacetB,  Sophdra  jap6nica  (China  and  Japan),  chin^nsis ;  Indig6fera 
micr&ntha,  macrost^chya ;  Coffl^ana  Chamldgu,  microphfila;  Lespedeaama* 
crocaq)a;  Wistaria  Consequami ;  Gledftschia  chin^nsis,  heterophjrlla ;  Cerds 
chinensis ;  ilcacia  (?)  macroph^lla,  (?)  Nemu, 

"Rosdce^B  §  Amy^dalMB,  ifm/gdalus  commiinis,  pedunculata,  p.  m6ldplez» 
p.  pol^gyna ;  Persica  vulgkris ;  Cerasus  chinensis  2  plurip^tala  (or  fldre  pleno, 
syn.  ilm/gdalus  pumila),  jap6nica  (Japan),  j.  multiplex  (Japan),  semilata, 
lalfcina,  Pseudo-C^rasus ;  Phinus  dom^tica?,  trichocirpa,  paudfl^ra,  hu- 
milis  1  glabrata,  humilis  2  vyi68ula ;  ilrmeniaca  vulgiris. 

Rofoon?  §  Sj3ir€Bdceig,  5|pir8e^a  triloba,  dasyantha,  forbifolia,  calldsa ;  K^nic 
japonica  plurip^tala  (or  flore  pl^no)  (Japan). 

BjosdceeB  §  Potenmlea.  Aiibus  purpureus,  crats^^lius,  (?)  parvifolios, 
(?)  refl^xus. 

Rosdcea  §  lidseiB,  iZdsa  Indica,  odor&ta,  long^lia,  Roxb6rgbti,  flay^scens, 
niyea,  semperfldrens,  Lawrencet^,  muldflora,  GrevfUet,  sfnica,  Banksur, 
B.  fldre  luteo,  microcdrpa,  bracteata,  b.  scabricaulis,  pimpinellifblta,  rugdsa. 

"RosdcciB  $  P6me4B,  Pyrua  floribunda,  dioica,  spectdbilis,  detuuefi^Ua; 
Cyddnia  sinensis,  jap6nica ;  Eriob6trya  jap6nica  (Japan) ;  Phoiinia  semilkta ; 
CVatSB^gus  pinnatifiaa. 
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Cafyctmthdcem,  CSumondnthua  frdgrans  (Japan),  f.  Idteus  (Japan),  f.  gran- 
difldrus. 

Granat^ee€B,  JPilkmca  Oran^tiun,  and  the  white-flowered  and  pluripetalous 
nuieties. 

Tamancacem.    T^marix  junip^rina,  chin^nsis,  (?)  fncBca. 

TkUadeiphdcets,    Deiitzi0  grandifldra,  parviflora,  adbn  (Japan). 

Groituiace€P,    EUfes  Cyndsbati. 

'BamamtSddcetB.    iJamamelis  chin^nsis. 

Comdcew.    Ji^&a  jap6nica  (China  and  Japan). 

Capr^bSacete,  Caprirolium  chin^nse,  longinorum,  Lonfcera  flexudsa,  iShm- 
b^cus  racemdaa,  rib6rnum  (?)  fiikgrans ;  AbeUa  (?)  chin^nsis,  (?)  umfldra; 
HvdMngea  Hort^nsu. 

Encdcetp,  JBhodod^dron  F&nereB,  (?)  leuctothum ;  A2^1ea  (?)macWuitha, 
(?)  Andr6meda. 

'EHc^oeig  §  YaccimecB.     Taccfnium  (?)  formdsum. 

Bbendcett,    Diosp^os  Xdtus,  SMise, 

Oieeicem,  OMea,  Xigiistrum  likcidum  1  floribfindum;  Syringa  chin^iif ; 
O'nius  florib6nda. 

Jatmmdceig.    Jiasminuni  (?)  angulare,  fldridum. 

AtclepiadkceBd.    Perfploca  (?)  sepium* 

JBignofokceas,    CtUdlpa  jyni^^pfoha. 

Thymeldcetg,    IMphne  omnabina,  (?)  Passerina  Chamsd^hne. 

Sa!andce€g,    Lfcivan  chin^nse,  turbiDatum,  Trewtantfm. 

Ei^AorMaces.    (?)  Phyllinthus  ramifldrus,  ilndrdchne  chindnsis. 

Vrticdce€P,  M6tu8  &iba  and  varieties,  ain^nsis,  constantinopolitkna;  Brouf- 
son^tia  papyrifera. 

Vlmdceee.     Ulmua  pdmila,  Cdlds  chin^n8i9. 

Jyglanddce€B,    JiltslanB  regia. 

Sa&cdcetB,    jS&Iix  Dabyl6nica,  P6pulu8. 

Behildcete.    J^^tula. 

CupuSfenB.  Qu^cus  densi£51ia,  chin^nsis,  and  three  other  species;  Cu- 
tanea T^sca,  the  large-leafed  chestnut,  dwarf  chestnuts. 

Cotdfene,  F4nes,  fir,  larch ;  Pbus  chin^nsis,  Massoniti^;  Cunnbgh^ia 
lanceomta;  Thilkja  orientalis;  Juniperus  chinensis,  gla6ca;  Cuprdssus,  Salis- 
bihis  odiantif^Iia  (Japan). 

The  northern  provinces  of  China,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  are  more  European 
in  their  flora  than  any  parts  of  the  plams  of  India ;  and  the  flora  of  the  moun- 
tains has  an  almost  umversal  identity  of  genera  with  that  found  coyering  the 
elevated  belt  of  Himalaya.  From  these  and  other  remarks  we  conclude  that 
many  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  China,  now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  will  at 
some  future  time  be  added  to  the  British  arboretum  .1 

The  Chinese,  through  the  European  residents  at  Canton  and  other  sea- 
ports, have  become  possessed  of  various  of  our  ornamental  ligneous  plants. 
Mr.  Reeves  (Gard,  JHfag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  437.)  mentions  that  Magndlia  grandifldra 
was  introduced  at  Macao  by  Mr.  Livingston,  previously  to  1830;  and  M. 
acuminata,  slaiica,  and  trip^tala,  soon  aflerwards.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  tea  shrub  in  the  province  of  Assam,  through  an  extent  of  territoir  which 
occupied  a  month's  journey,  shows  how  little  of  the  ligneous  flora  of  that  part 
of  the  world  is  yet  known.  (See  Dr.  WalMch,  in  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  429.) 

SiCT.  IL     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 

Africa. 

Tbb  number  of  li^;neous  species  which  the  British  arboretum  has  obtained 
from  Afrka,  including  the  Canary  Isles,  appears  to  be  23;  a  number  larger 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  tropical  situation  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  imd  that  its  mountains  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  Asia.  Barbary 
has  supplied  13  of  these  23  species ;  because,  being  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  its  climate  is  comparatively  temperate.    More  may,  per- 
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haps,  be  received  fimn  the  iaterior  of  the  eottfttry^  »ld'Awir^ibe  ilfican 
islands ;  but,  conaideriiig  that  the  floras  of  these  islaods^  -and  of  BgjKpti  and 
Southern  Africa,  have  been  pretty  fully  explored,  our  hopes  <^  ftntha^ad- 
ditions,  fit  to  enfare  our  dosate^  aie  not  very  aanguina  '     « 

The  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates  introdnood  inla  j46ioaaMist 
necessarily  ho  very  few;  and  tiU  lately  they  were  lunited,  perhajpa^  ta  Ukw 
shrubs  in  the  gardens  of  the  British  consols.  8iiice  Che  introduoiaoa'of  fioro- 
pean  improvements  into  Egypt,  however,  the  ptt^ha  has  estaUiihed  on  fiag|adi 
garden  under  the  care  of  an  Bngtish  gandener,  Mr.  Traill,  who  is  eodoafoariiig 
to  arrliiriariae  the  plants  and  trees  both  of  temperate  and  trapkal  diaatm, 
Algiers,  which  cane  into  possesaion  of  the  Freneh  in  1890,  is  vooehriDgfroiH 
that  nation  of  naturalists  many  European  plants ;  as  appears  io  detail  in  the 
Atmaki  de  la  SodSie  cT  HarticuUure  de  Park  tot  1891,  and  in  the  Gm4sKa'i 
Magasdne,  vol.  xi.  p.  632.  A  nursery  has  been  established  by  the  Fieneb 
authorities,  which  is  said  to  contain  ®d,000  trees,  bushes,  and  planis,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  and  naturalisation.  It  occupies  80  acres,  and  is  ihider 
the  care  of  a  director  and  twenty  men.  Such  an  establishment  asay  be  re- 
ferred to  as  one  worthy  of  imitation  in  colonising  a  new  country. 

Sect.  IIL     ()f  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign   Trees  and  Shrubs  of 

America. 

By  far  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  accessions  to  the  British  aito- 
retum  have  been  received  from  North  America;  but,  as  some  hardy  species 
have  also  been  received  from  the  southern  division  of  that  immense  country, 
we  shall  devote  a  subsection  to  each. 

SuBSECT.  1.    Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Scrubs  of  North 

America, 

The  introduction  of  woody  plants  from  North  America  into  Britain  nay 
be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  Comptoo,  Bishop 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  and  to  have  coatioiud 
without  intemmtion  ever  since.  Some  species  were,  doubtless,  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others ;  but  the  practice  of  sending  out  collectors 
to  send  home  objects  of  natural  history  undoubtedly  began  about  the  period 
we  have  mentioned.  We  have  seen,  in  preceding  parts  of  this  history,  that 
Bannister,  Catesby,  Garden,  John  and  William  Bertram,  Andre  ftOchani, 
Eraser,  Lyon,  and  Douglas  are  the  names  of  the  collectors  to  whom  we  bk 
chiefly  indebted :  and  Uiat  Compton,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Petre,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Ellis,  Dr.  fjve^ale,  Dr.  FothergiUTandy  above  all,  that 
most  excellent  man  Peter  Collinson,  a  quaker  and  linendraper,  were  the  prin* 
dpai  amateurs.  These  gentlemen,  and  Gray,  Gordon,' and  other  nuraerymen, 
in  Britain,  and  Du  Hamel,  Lemonnier,  and  Marechal  de  Noaillea,  in  Fiance, 
were  the  principal  persons  who  encouraged  the  collectors.  Much,  also,  is  due 
to  those  Amencan  and  Europoui  authors  who  have  explored  the  interior 
of  the  civilised  portion  of  America,  and  published  the  result  of  thdr  labours. 
From  the  Flora  of  Pursh,  edit.  1814<,  we  have  made  the  following  enumeration 
of  the  woody  plants  of  North  America  not  indigenous  to  Britain. 

"Ranunculaceip,  ^tr^gene  americana  ;  Clematis  vireinica,  cordata,  holose- 
ricea  Walteri,  crispa,  reticulata,  Vidma,  Catesby^na ;  Aanthorhiza  opiifolia. 

^m^^racese.    Illicium  florid^num,  panifldrum. 

ilia^rzo/iacese.  Magnolia  grandiflora  elliptica,  ^randiflora  obovata,  grandi- 
flora  lanceolata,  gla{ica,  londfolia,  macroph/lla,  tnp^tala,  acuminata,  cordata, 
auriculata,  pyramidata ;  Linod^ndron  Tuiipifera,  T.  var.  obcurfloba. 

Anonacese.    Asimina  triloba,  parvifl^ra,  pygme^a,  ptuEidifldra. 

MemspermdcecB,  Menisp^rmum  canadense,  c.  var.  lobatom ;  C6ccuh2S 
carollnus,  ScMizandra  cocdnea. 

Berberidese.    Berberis  canadensis,  Mahonio,  ^quifolium,  fiervosa. 

CisHnecB,    Hudsonia  cTicoides. 
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Mo/oacnr.    Hibiscus  Manihat. 

TiGdeete.  Tilm  glabra,  laxiflora,  pubescens,  p.  var.  leptoph/IIa,  hetero- 
ph^lla. 

TVrfw/romiAceae.  Gorddnia  Lasianthus,  pub^scens,  Stuartia  virginica,  Ma- 
lacfaodendron  ovatum. 

HyperidneiE,  il'scjTum  Crux  A'ndre<7,  Ayperieoides,  amplexicaule ;  /Typ^ 
ricum  Kalmidnum,  frondosum,  amce^num,  prolificum,  nudiflorum,  gla(icuin, 
densifldrum,  ^lioides,  aspalathoides,  fasciculatDin,  tenuifolium. 

Aceriuete,  A^cer  rubrum,  dasycarpum,  barbatum,  saccharinum,  nignim, 
macroph^Jluin,  circinatum,  striatum,  montAnum  ;  Negundo  frvLximfoWum. 

Hippocattaaece,    ./^sculus  glabra,  pallida  f   Pavia,  rubra,  hybrida,  fiava, 
macrostkchya. 
Sapmdiicea.    Sapindus  ?  *  Saponaria. 

Yt/  «.  Fhis  Z/abr6sca,  aestivalis,  se.  var.  sinuata,  cordifolia,  rip^ria,  rotundi- 
£^lia,  palniata;  Ampelopsis  cordata,  Aederacea,  hirsuta,  bipinnkta. 

Xantkox^letB,  Xanth6xyluinyiraxineuin,  tric^rpum;  Ptelea  trifoli^ta,  t.var. 
pob^scens. 

Siaphyledcea,     Staphylea  trifolia. 

Celastrinete.  CelAstrus  scdndens,  bullatus ;  jSu6nymu&  araericinus,  angus* 
tifolius,  atropurpureus* 

hicinetg,  r\ex  opaca,  laxifldra,  Cassine,  Daho67i,  angustifolia,  a.  var.  /igus- 
trifblta,  Tomitdria,  prinoides,  canadensis,  iliyrsinhes ;  PrlnoH  verticillatus,  am- 
Uguus,  laevigatus,  lanceolatus,  gluber,  coriaceus,  c.  var.  angustif61iu8. 

Hhdmnea.  jRhdmnus  franguloides,  alnifdlius,  carolinitinus,  lanceolatus, 
minutifldrus ;  Ceanothus  americknus,  intermedius,  sanguineus,  microphallus; 
Berch^mta  volil^bilis. 

AnacardidcetB,  Rhds  typhlna,  glabra,  elegans,  viridifldra,  pumila,  v^mix, 
copalllna.  Toxicodendron,  radlcans,  r.  var.  microc&rpa,  aroroatica. 

Legumindup.  Robinta  Pseud-i^cacia,  viscosa,  hispida,  macroph^'lla;  Wis- 
taria thitdscens;  Cassia  occident^lis,  /igiistrina;  Cercis  canadensis,  c.  var. 
pub^cens;  ViigiliA  lutea,  Cjrtisus  rhombif6lius ;  Am6rpha  fruticosa,  f.  var. 
emarginAta,  f.  var.  angustifolia,  microphyila,  pubescens,  can^scens ;  Oleditschfa 
triacintbos,  t.  var.  in^rmis,  bracbycdrpa,  monospennia ;  Gymnocladus  cana- 
densis. 

Chrytobaldneit,     Chrysob&lanus  oblongifolius. 

k.mygddle<E,  Ckn&Ms  virffiniana,  serdtina,  canadensis,  carolinikna,  semper- 
fldrens,  boreklis,  pennsvlvanica,  nigra,  hyemalis,  pygmse^a,  pubescens,  pumila, 
depressa,  chicbsa;  IVunus  marltima,  dom^tica  var.  myrobalana. 

viotdceas.  i26sa  parviflora,  nftida,  lucida,  gemella,  Lyonrt,  Carolina,  mbt- 
lolia,  kevigata,  suaveolens,  pendulina,  lutcscens ;  /?ubu8  villosus,  strigosus, 
canadensis,  cuneifolius,  occidentiklis,  hispidus,  triviklis,  flageliaris,  inermis, 
Bpect^ilis,  odoratns ;  ^irse^a  falicifolia,  t,  var.  latifdlia,  tomentosa,  Ayperici- 
folia,  cfaamsedrifblia,  c.  var.  media,  detuteidlia,  opulifolia,  capitata,  discolor, 
#orbif61ia ;  Piirshta  tridentata,  i^otentf  lla  floribunda. 

PomdcecB,  P^rus  coronaria,  angustifolia,  microcarpa,  americana,  orbuti- 
£51ia,  melanocarpaf  Ameidnchier  Botrytipium,  ovalis,  sanguinea;  Oratae^'gus 
tfpiifblia,  spathul^ta,  turbinate,  coccinea,^opulif6lia,  j9yrif6lia,  elliptica,  glandu- 
losa,  flava,  parvifolia,  punctata  rubra,  punctata  aurea,  Crus-g&Ui  splindens, 
Crus-galli  /yyracanthaefolia,  Crus-g4lli  ralicifdlia. 

CalycdnlhetB,     Calyc^nthus  fluridus,  glaucus,  laevigatus. 
Phuadelphea.     Philadelphus  inodorus,  Lewisn,  grandiflorus;   Decumaria 
b&rbara,  sarmentdsa. 

FasMiflorea.    Passifiora  pelt^ta. 
.    Cor/Ap.     Opimtia  vulgaris,  Manimiilaria  vivipara. 

Grostuidectg,     Ribes  albinervium,  trffidum,  rigens,  prostratum,  resindsum, 
viscosissimum,  sanguineum,  Menziesti,  a(jreum,  recurvatum,  fl<Sridum,  laxi- 
il6rum,  rotundif51ium,  htrtellum,  gracile,  triildrum,  oxyacanthoides,  laciistris, 
Cyii6«ibati,  speddsum 
AralidcetF,    Aralia  hispida,  spinosa,  s.  var.  inermis. 
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QapnfolidceiB,  Ckprifblhim  sempenrirens,  eifidfeum^  fl&vuoi,  grknm,  ptrvi- 
fleruiB  [?  dioicum];  Lonioera  dliata,  ciliata  ilbii,  viUdn;  Sympboria  ^^kmierita, 
racemosa;  Diervllla  lutea ;  Linnas^a  borealis;  Fiburnum  j^ninifolium,  pyrifiWi 
lium,  Lentago,  nudum,  obovktum,  obovatum  /^uniaeCblium,  tocfmoidei,  laeyi- 
gatom,  nftidDiDy  dentatuai,  pub^scensy  laotanoidea,  acerifiliuiDy  iii6Ue,  Oxy- 
c6ccu8,  edule;  Aunbucus  caniidensis,  pubeKens;  Hydriogea  arbor^seeiifl^ 
cordis,  nivea,  fuerciidlia. 

C6me<ff,  OornuB  fl6ridii»  cirdnka,  lericea,  ai^Krifolia,  strlcta,  ^diMs  paDioii>» 
lata,  panici^ta  albida,  paniculita  radiata,  alteroifbtia. 

Leranikdceatn     FSscum  ?  flavteeiu. 

Cine^aceaB.  Pinckoeya  pubeas,  Cbioo6cca  raoemoia,  Cephai&ntlHtt  oec^ 
deotalis. 

Compile.  Sdccharis  angusdfolia,  glomcnilifloni,  Aalimifolia;  jOuphthal- 
mum  wutisceaa ;  I^va  imbricata,  fhit^Bcens. 

YacdmhB.  raccinium  stamf neum,  lUbum,  diffusum,  dtiraoflumy  fit»dd8Bm» 
fronddsum  lanceoldituiii,  pallidim,  rennosum  Tirid^eiis,  reamosuin  nib^wens, 
resindsum  lut^ens,  corymbdsum,  ainoe^num,  yirg^tum,  fuscktum,  ftr Wnm 
angustifdiitxin,  galezans,  /igustrmum,  ten^Uum,  angustifdliura,  caBspitdiUJiiy 
myrtifotium,  crassifolium,  nitidum,  ij/ynmitee,  3f.  lanceolktus,  ilf.  obCi^siu» 
6uxif6iiiun»  ov^tum,  obtiksum ;  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus,  erytbrodupnSy  faispi- 
duliuu 

'EricaoMB,  Andr6ineda  tetragona,  Aypnoides,  /loliifolia  angusti£biia»  /xiUi- 
fdlia  iatifblia,  calyculata,  angustifolia,  coriacea,  azilUiris,  aziliaris  loDgifoliay 
Gatcebie^i,  acuminata,  floribOnda,  mariana,  marikna  aogustifolia,  speddsa, 
8peci6sa  pulverul^nta,  racemdea,  arbdrea;  Lydnux  ferruginea,  ri^a,  paniculita, 
fronddsa;  Clethra  <dnif6lia,  toment6sa,  scabra,  paniculata,  acuminkta ;  Myio* 
c4ryum  Ag68trinum,  Cyrilla  carolinikna;  ilVbutus  /aurifdlia,  Mensiesti,  tomen- 
tosa;  GauUberia  procumbens,  Skdllon;  Menzi^sia  femig(nea,  globularis^ 
fflipetrif6rmi8,  cserulea ;  Kdlmta  hinuta,  glaaca,  gladca  rosmarinif^lia.  cuneat% 
angustifdlia,  angustif&lia  ovkta,  latifolia;  Epigs^a  r^ns;  iZhoddra  cana- 
d^nsis ;  J7hodedendron  maximum  roseum,  m.  ilbum,  m.  purpureum,  piinc- 
t^tum,  catawbi^ise;  AzMea  calendulacea  fl4mmea,  c.ordcea,  canteens,  nudi- 
fldra  coccfnea,  n.  rutilans,  n.  camea,  n.  alba,  n.  papilionkcea,  n.  partita, 
n.  polydndra,  arbor^scens,  bfcolor,  yiscdsa,  nitida,  glaaca,  hispida ;  Z#edum 
palustre,  pal68tre  dec6mben8,  latifolium ;  Aoun^raine  6uxi^lia;  B^JMi  faoe- 
moaa,  /'tea  virginica,  Pyxidanth^ra  barbul^ta. 

SymplodnecB,     Syroplocos  tinctdria. 

Slt/rdcetg,  Styms.  grandiiblium,  pulTerulenturo,  UevigUum ;  Halesifl  tetF&p* 
tera,  diptera. 

Sapdteae.  J^uroMia  /ycioides,  redinata,  lanugindsa,  cfaryaophyUoMea,  senrata. 

EAendceiS,    Diosp^os  virginikna,  pub^cena. 

OledcecB,  O^lea  americaoa;  Chionanthus  virginica,  maHtima;  Crnui 
americana ;  l^Vaxinus  lambucifolia,  quadran^pilkta,  epiptem,  acuminata,  caro- 
linikna,  platyc&rpa,  pubeacens,  p.  longifdlia,  p.  lalti^ia,  p.  subpub^acenai 
^'uglandifolia;  Catdlpa  stfrtngteidlia, 

Apoc^€g.    fchites  dif^rmia,  GeUemium  aempervlrens. 

JBignomkcem.  Bigndnia  crudgera,  capreolkta;  Ticovia  radicana  flamiDeai 
radicans  ooccinea. 

Soldnetc,    Xr^cium  carolinianum. 

LabitUa,    Salvia  coodnea. 

Yerbendcetp,    Callidirpa  americana. 

Ckenophdea,    il'triplex  //alimus,  Diotia  lankta. 

Polygonea.    CalUgonum  canescens. 

Lau^neet,  Ziaiirua  Catesbyafm,  carolin^naia  glabra,  cl  pubteepa^  c.  obti^ 
JSenxhittf  2>bapyroa,  geoicuBita,  SoMt^roM^ 

ThymeitB^w,    Dirca  paluatria. 

8antaGM!e8B.  Ni^aaa  yilloaa,  bifldra,  c&ndicuia,  tomentdaa,  dentieulata;  Hft* 
milt6aia  olelfera. 

Bladgne^^    J^sigQua  arg«ntea;  ShephMaa  canadenaia^  argeiitea« 
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AntUdofMm,    AfktolMm  sipho,  tomentdfla. 

RupharbOicom.    Boryg  poruM^  JiguBtrina,  acuminata  f  St^ngM /igustnna, 

UrUoem*    Jlfonis  rikbnu 

U/nuueiK.  l/lmuB  amaidiiia»  pepdula,  fulnra,  alata;  Planera  Richirdi^ 
Gmeiint  f  Cekk  ocddentaUsy  ciiu8iibli9,  pumilB. 

Jugidndetp.  Juglans  nigra,  cinerea;  Carya  olivsefdrmis,  sul<^a,  ^ilba,  tomen* 
tdsa,  Biii^tf%  porcina  ficiftSrmis*  obcordkta,  aqa^dcay  mjnristicsBf^rink. 

SaticinetB.  Salix  Candida,  Muhlenbergiano,  tristis,  recurtata,  vestita,  U^va 
toi,  cordifdlia,  obov^ta,  planifoUa,  pedicellaris,  fuscikta»  conifena,  myricoidesy 
jBdodkles^  discolor,  aqgustata,  longifdlia,  Houstonidna,  falckta,  nigra,  lucida, 
rigida,  cordata,  grisea,  ambigua;  Populus  balsamlfera,  c4ndicans,  tr^pida, 
numillfm,  ^etukefolia,  grandident&ta,  laevigata,  angulata,  beterophj^lia. 

'Bettdmea^  ^etula  jtiopulifolia,  exc^lsa,  nigra,  papyr^cea,  l^ta,  pumila, 
glandulosa ;  AioxiH  crispa,  serrulata,  glauca. 

Cupm/ifrng,  Kerens  Pbellos,  PheUos  humilis,  maritima,  sericea,  myrti<* 
£9lia,  vkeng,  cinerea,  imbrickria,  ^urifblia,  ^urifolia  obtiisa,  ogrifdlia,  betero- 
phy  Ua,  aqudtica,  heoiispfafle'nca,  nkna,  trilc^a,  nigns  tinctoria,  discolor,  coccinea', 
ambiftua,  rubra,  CatesbaeS',  falcata,  paUistris,  Bainisteri,  obtusSloba,  macrocarpa, 
aUvaefornuB,  lyiioa,  alba,  41ba  rc^nda,  Prinus,  bicolor,  montkna,  Castiknea, 
/^rindides;  Oastanea  vesca  americkna,  pumila;  i^gus  ferruglnea;  C6rykiB 
araeric^a^  rottrata ;  Ckrpiaua  americ^a^  (/strya  virginica. 

Plaidnea,    Liquid&mlNur  Btyraclflua. 

'Myrioeig^  iUyrlca  cerifera,  cerifera  pumila,  carolin^is,  pennayl?6mca; 
Comptdnia  aspl»iiif61ia« 

Hamameifdetg.  ifamamelis  virgfnica,  niacmphylia ;  Fotho^lla  alnif61ia» 
m^jor,  Oardeni. 

Conifene.  Plnua  inops,  resin^sa,  Banksiamr,  variebllis,  Hgida,  serdtina,  pun* 
gpw,  2VeMa,  palustris,  5tr6bu8 ;  >l'bies  balaamifera,  Frksen,  /axifoUa,  canadeii<* 
BIS,  nigra,  rubra,  ^ba;  jLarix  pendula,  roicrocarpa;  7\a6dium  distichum; 
iCHipresBus  /hyoides,  Tliuja  occidentklis ;  «/uniperus  commi^nis  depf  ^ssa,  virgi- 
nilma,  jSbbina  procumbens,  excelsa,  barbadeoaia;  Tkxus  Imo^ta. 
.    Cycddeis,    Zknia  integnlolia. 

'Rnipetrea.    ^mpetrum  nigrum,  CSeradola  ^ricoldes. 

Snildoemm  Anllax  hast^tta,  haatkta  lanceolata,  b6na-n6x,  quadrangularis 
Walteri,  SetnapariUay  ovata,  alba,  lanceolkta,  pubera,  Pseudo^bia^  rotundi- 
f^lia,  cadil^ca,  /aurifotia,  pandurkta,  circidifdlia. 

"Pdlmm,    Sa&al  Adanaons;  Chamse^rops  serrulkta,  hy^Btnx,  Palmetto, 

The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  British  arboretum,  receired  from 
Korth  America,  is  considered  to  be  528,  and  they  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  the  names  in  the  foregoing  enumeration.  Still,  as  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  the  same  names  in  our  catalogue  are  applied  to  the  same  things,  there 
may  be  a  number  of  species  described  by  Pursn  which  are  not  yet  introduced 
into  Britaki.  At  allevents^  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  the  unexplored  parts 
of  North  America^  there  are  many  species  that  will,  at  no  distant  day,  find 
way  to  Europe. 

The  greater  pert  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe,  which  are  remarkable 
either  ror  beauty  or  utility,  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  American  nursery- 
men, more  particularly  in  those  of  Prince  of  New  York,  and  of  Carr,  the  succes- 
sor of  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  From  a  MS.  which  has  been  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  Mease,  containing  the  dates  of  the  introductions  of  a  number  of 
European  trees  into  America,  we  find  that  some  took  place  as  early  as  the 
settlers  there  from  this  country ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  European  trees 
was  in  an  especial  degree  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  tree  ourseries* 
"William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  is  stated  by  all 
the  collectors  of  plants  in  America,  during  the  last  century,  to  have  had  the 
noat  complete  garden  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  have  ocmtained  not 
only  all  the  plants  of  America,  but  those  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
worlds  whicQ.  were  considered  of  interest  eitber  for  arts  or  medicine^    In. 
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Bavtmrn's  BlHaBiG  Garden  there  appears  to  have  been  the  best  eoUeeticm  m 
any  nursery ;  and-  probabiy,  at  present,  it  is  4m\y  equalled  by  that  of  Prince  of 
Mew  York.  No  iKVsery  in  America  is  superior  to  Bartram's  for  finespeeimensof 
trees.  Tbe  dimensions  of  some  of  these,  with  diose  of  many  others,  of  which 
scoeunta  have  been  sent  us,  will  be  given  when  treating  of  each  parttcalar 
tree,  in  the  third  port  of  this  work.  (See  also  Oard.  Mag-^  voL  viii.  p.  272.) 

F^  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Canades,  were  visited  by  two  exoelient 
avboricultural  observers;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  Perth, 
and  Mr,  James  Macnab,  the  son  of  the  curator  of  the  Edinbui^  Botanic 
Oanlen,  in  the  aotania  of  the  year  1834;  and  tti  interesting  nodoe  of  the 
distribution  of  different  species  of  trees  in  the  countries  they  passed  through 
has  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricuUure^  toI.t.  p.  594^,  and 
will  be  found  also  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Ottrdener's  Magazine.    Before 
landing  at  New  York,  the  country  appears  to  the  stranger  of  a  very  dark  and 
dismal  hue,  from  the  quantity  of  pines  and  red  cedars  which  clothe  the  more 
conspicuous  prominences;  but,  after  landing,  the  whole,  from  the  prevalence 
of  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  appears  like  one*  vast  garden.  The  stranger  n  strongly 
impreased  with  the  beauty  and  number  of  trees,  which  are  partly  indigenons 
to  the  locality  or  tbe  chstrict,  and  partly  introduced  from  more  southern 
cHroates.    The  diversity  of  the  forms  of  tne  trees,  and  the  variety  of  their 
foliage,  are  most  remarkable.     No 'remains  of  ancient  forests  are  observable^ 
as  might  be  supposed,  these  having  been  long  since  cut  down  for  fuel ;  but 
forest  trees  of  large  size  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  covered  to  their  summits 
with  wild  vines.     Of  these  the  Pl&tanus  occident^Iis,  liriodendron,  liqu^ 
dambar,  Gleditschia  triac&nthos,  and  the  catalpa  are  preeminent.   It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  almost  the  oflly  foreign  trees  conspicuous  in  the  artificiiit 
scenery  of  America  are,  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and 
the  weeping  willow.     The  contrast  between  the  regular  position  and  round- 
tufted  hea£  of  the  fruit  trees  and  the  lance-shaped  heads  of  the  poplars,  and 
between  both  these  trees  and  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  indigenous  species, 
18  very  striking.     About  67  miles  up  the  country,  on  the  river  Hudson,  a 
limestone  district  occurs,  and  on  this  the  lively  green  of  the  arbor  vite  sue* 
oeeds  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  red  cedar.     All  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
surface  are  covered  with  tbb  tree,  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  I  fb.  to  20  ft. 
in  height,  and  always  of  a  pyramidal  shape.    The  woods  on  both  sides  of 
Lake  Champlain  are  very  various.     The  principal  trees  are,  the  wild  cherry 
(C'erasus  virgini^na),  elms,  walnuts,  sugar  maples,  and  the  aspen  poplar.    The 
rocky  g;rounds  abound  'with  arbor  vits,  and  the  **  appearance  of  the  lof^y 
white,  or  Weymouth,  pine^  towering  above  the  deciduous  trees,  on  rising 
grounds  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  of  a  dark  aspect  and  nearly  destitute  of 
branches,  was  remarkable."     The  northern  extrebity  of  Lake  Chamj^LEiin  ex* 
hibits  the  same  trees,  with  the  addition  of  the  balm  of  Oilead  fir.     The  only 
tree  worth  notice  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  was  the  canoe  birch  (i^etnU 
papyracea)»    At  Montreal  our  travellers  were  much  *'  surprised  to  see  the 
great  difference  which  4he  Canadian  winter  produces  upon  those  species  of 
ornamental  trees  which  grace  the  lawns  and  cities  of  the  United  States.    As 
examples,  may  be  mentioned  the  AUdnlm  glanduldsa,  the  trees  of  which  were 
quite  small  and  stunted ;  Madura  aurantiaca  seemed  barely  alive ;  and  themuU 
berries  were  small  and  unhealthy.  The  weeping  willows  here  are  almost  always 
killed  in  winter,  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  tbe  stem  of  this 
tree  is  seen  averaging  from  8  ft.  to  15  fl.,  and  sometimes  20  fit.  in  girt.  None  of 
the  catalpas  and  magnolias,  which  prove  so  ornamental  in  the  pleasures-grounds 
both  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  can  be  made  to  live  here,  with  the 
exception  of  the  M.  glauca,  and  -it  is  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.    Tax* 
odium  dfstichitm  is  also  Much  dwarfed,  and  barely  alive.     Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  do  not  succeed  as  standards ;  but  several  peach  trees 
placed  against  garclen  walls  possessed  well  ripened  wood,  and  had  every 
appearsnce  of  afibrding  plentiful  crops.    The  principal  ornamental  tree  coU 
tn^Bted  ia  this  part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  is  tile  Robiiwr 
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fl^Qtinoaa,  'wfaidii  daring  th&  months  of  June»  July>  and.  AuguBt,  teUrs  a  pro- 
fiision  of  delicate  pink  flowers,  aad  does  not  attain  a  lai^sise." 
'  In  the  different  islands  of  Lake  Ontario  '*  the  hemlock  apruoe  is  abundant 
and  of  great  siz^  as  well  as  arbor  vita?,  wahiuts,  oaks^  sugar  maples,  and 
ciros."  Near  Toronto,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  veeping  willow  is 
heahhy  and  luxuriant,  and  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the  locust  tree,  broad- 
leaved  American  beech,  Canadian  and  Lombwdy  poplars,  limes>  oaks,  ashes^ 
elms,  white  pine,  and  hemlock  spruce.  PivHia  resuiosa  (the  red  pine)  wm 
observed  here  for  the  first  time;  and  it  is  b7.n0  means  plentiful,  having  been 
found  by  our  travellers  only  in  this  tract.  The  red  birch  fhey  found  arfine>- 
rfuped  tree,  with  a  trunk  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  wide^reading  top 
like  that  of  the  beech  tree  in  Europe.  Near  the  Falls  of  Niagam  is  a  "  very 
extensive  natural  forest  of  sweet  chestnuts ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
trees  are  placed  at  such  regular  distances  that  at  first  one  would  not  hcdtate 
to  think  that  thev  had  been  planted  bv  the  hand  of  man.  Not  a  great  way  from 
this,  we  observed  a  similar  forest  of  Wge  native  oaks  with  precisely  the  same 
appearance  of  regular  plantation :  yet  in  both  cases  the  arrangement  was 
wholly  the  work  of  nature,  the  stronger  individuals  having  probably  smothered 
the  WHsaker.  In  the  neighbourhood  9f£  the  falls,  the  trees  were  of  very  various 
descriptions,  of  great  size,  and  more  intermixed  than  we  had  hitherto  seen« 
The  tulip  trees  were  of  great  height,  with  stems  varying  fit>m  8  ft.  to  l^ft.  in 
circumference.  Platanus  trees,  oaks,  elms,  limes,  ashes,  walnutiy  beeches, 
poplars,  and  white  pines,  were  all  equally  large  and  lofty.  The  hemlock  spruce 
was  scarcely  seen,  but  the  arbor  vitae  seemed  to  take  its  place ;  for  it  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  abundant  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fiills,very 
tall,  and  sometimes  tapering  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  Here,  asain,  the  red 
cedar  was  observed,  with  great  abundance  of  dwarf-growing  yew  {Taxua  cana- 


Between  Niagara  and  Hamilton  was  the  only  district  in  Canada  where  the 
Iautus  Sdsia/reu  was  seen;  the  trees  were  all  small,  though  remarkably 
healthy.  The  great  natural  forests  of  the  country  presented  ehiefly  oaks  of 
great  height ;  and,  when  the  ground  became  in  the  least  degree  elevated,  white 
pines  abounded.  On  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow  was  an  extensive  forest 
of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch  (Z/^rix  p^diila),  long  straggling 
trees  with  stems  not  exceeding  20  in.  in  circumference.  Near  New  London 
die  specimens  of  the  trees,  particularly  of  the  platanus,  were  very  lai|ge» 
Stems  were  measured  of  from  15ft.  to  80  ft.  in  girt,  and  many  of  the  trees 
had  straight  trunks  of  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  before  hranching.  **  This 
tree  is  always  ^een  largest  and  in  greatest  abundance  along  the  moist  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich."  The  white  pine,  near  New  London, 
has  a  trunk  varying  from  IS  ft.  to  18ft.  in  circumference;  and  some  trees, 
which  had  been  blown  down,  were  measured,  and  found  to  average  160  ft.  in 
length*  The  oaks  here  vary  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  circumference  of  trunk,  with 
45  ft.  and  50  ft.  of  straight  clear  stems.  Between  New  London  and  Goderich, 
a  distance  of  60  miles,  the  road  passes  through  one  sontinned  dense  forest. 
The  trees  were  principally  elms,  averaging  from  10  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. Mixed  with  them  were  beeches,  birches,  and  ashes  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  On  some  low  swampy  ground,  there  was  an  extensive  forest  of 
hemlock  spruce,  and  on  an  extendcKJ  limestone  ridge  some  splendid  specimens 
of  arbor  vitce.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  white  pines  and  hemlock  spruce 
exhibited  between  800  and  400  annual  layers ;  oaks,  200 ;  and  elms,  300.  On 
the  whole,  the  neighbourhood  of  Goderich  in  Canada  presented  **  a  much 
greater  and  finer  collection  of  large  native  trees  than  had  before  been  seen ; 
for,  in  addition  to  what  have  been  named,  wepe  very  large  sugar  maples,  with 
splendid  specimens  of  *  the  black  and  white  ash,  limes,  oSun,  beeches,  birches^ 
cherries,  with  extensire  tracts  of  balsam  poplar  (P6pulus  balsamifera)^,  and 
the  black  American  larch,  all  growing  in  deep  rich  soiL  On  the  banks  of  the 
Maitland  river,  many  very  noble  specimens  of  platanus  are  seen,  with  stems 
varying  from  18  ft.  to  36  ft.  in  circumference*    It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 


.vken  tins  tree  esoeedfl  6  ft.  in  dsMiefter,  it  leldom  hsa  a  deaf  bole  of  above 
10  f^^  after  which  k  branches  much.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  iari^B  tnmiBi 
are  hollow.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lake»  extending  both  way»  from  Godericfa, 
we  obeenred  white  American  spruoes  ( J'bies  alba) ;  but  none  of  them  ea.^ 
ceeded  60  ft.  ia  heigl^,  aad  8  ft.  in  circumference. 

.  '*  Just  before  entering  the  St.  Clair  river  from  Lake  Huron,  lofty  white  piosa 
are  seen  towermg  on  both  sides ;  but,  on  enterii\g  the  ntver,  they  entirely  dia- 
appear  on  the  Canada  side,althongb,  on  the  United Statea  side,  they  conttmia 
for  many  milea ;  and  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Clair  on  that  aide,  haa, 
from  the  quantity  of  pines  found  upon  its  banks,  been  named  the  White  Pine 
Aiver^  No  very  large  trees  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  St«  Clair,  but,  on 
getting  back  into  the  country,  oaks,  elmspi  limes,  and  walnuts  abound.  Ota 
the  banks  of  the  river,  all  the  way  down,  many  dwarf  kinds  of  shrubby  planta 
adorn  its  edges.  Of  thaae,  the  different  kinds  of  plums  and  chenies,  wkh  the 
aweet-ecent^  crab  apple,  and  a  variety  of  thorns,  form  the  chief  objecfta ;  but 
what  was  most  gratifying  to  us,  was  the  great  abundance  of  stagVhofli 
aumach  (i2hus  typhina  var.  el^;ans),  now  loaded  with  lai^  heads  of  acariet 
fruit- 

**  Crossing  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland,  United  States,  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  forest  scenery,  some  fine  specimens  of  tulip  trees,  Zaurua  Sms* 
Mn^raty  and  cucumber  trees  (Magnolia  acuminata).  The  stems  of  the  latter 
^d  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  circumference.  Passing  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  Pittsburg,  the  surface  was  very  irregular.  The  principal  native 
iree  on  this  line  of  road  was  the  beech,  which  was  seen  spread  over  an  ex- 
tended plain,  containing  many  fine  trees.  There  was  also  an  extensive  forest 
of  the  larch ;  and,  in  similar  situations  to  those  before  mentioned,  bordering  all 
the  mixed  woods  as  we  proceeded  along,  was  the  dogwood  tree  (06mua 
fl6rida).  These  trees,  having  taken  on  their  autumnal  hue  (5th  September, 
•1834),  were  rendered  beautiful  in  coasequence.  Of  this  fine  tree,  none  had 
been  seen  since  leaving  New  York  till  now ;  and  from  this  place  it  continued 
to  be  more  or  less  plentiful,  in  the  different  routes  which  we  took,  dli  we 
reached  New  York  again.  It  was  much  talked  of  by  the  inhabitants,  aad 
praised,  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  large  white  blossoms  early  in  springs 
and  its  dark  red  leaves  and  scarlet  fruit  in  the  fall,  or  autumn.  Before  enter- 
ing Pittsburg,  the  sloping  wooded  banks  by  the  river  side  presented  a  rich 
appearance,  from  the  quantities  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  an- 
dromedas,  which  covered  them  as  underwood.  The  large  trees  were  much 
the  same  as  those  before  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  the  chestnut^leaved 
oak  and  red  maple  (il^cer  rubrum),  of  which  la»t  some  few  trees  on  the  banka 
of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Pittsburg,  measured  12ft.  in  circumference.  There 
were  likewise  some  large  natural  trees  of  the  honey  locust« 

"  We  left  Pittsburg  for  Philadelphia  by  way  oi  the  Alleghany  Moantatna. 
On  these  the  natural  grouping  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  was  most  remarkable. 
On  our  first  approach  to  these  mountains,  we  observed  the  hemlock  spruce^ 
of  various  sizes,  covering  the  banks,  having  the  Rhododendron  catawbiense* 
and  KAlmia  latifolia  as  underwood.  Proceeding  up  the  mountain,  large  tracts 
of  sweet  chestnuts  are  passed  through.  Above  this,  extensive  forests  of  oak ; 
and  on  the  highest  summits,  all  over  the  mountains,  were  scraggy  treea  of  the 
I^lnu6  Hgida,  or  pitch  pine,  with  dwarf  shrub  oaks  as  underwood.  Ob  cross- 
ing the  different  summits,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  same  arrangement  throughout 
on  either  side.  Having  remained  for  several  days  on  these  mountains,  our 
attention  was  very  much  taken  up  with  the  great  natural  forests  situated  on 
the  extended  plains  between  the  highest  summits.  When  any  one  speciea  of 
a  tree  is  met  with,  acres  of  the  same  are  generally  seen  together.  In  this  way 
we  continued  to  pass  through  successive  masses  of  a  series  q£  trees,  of  die 
various  pines,  magnolias,  walnuts,  poplars,  and  sour  gums,  or  tupeto  trees 
(N/ssa  villosa  and  sylvatica),  &c.  All  of  these  grow  in  deep  rich  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pitch  pine,  which  was  seen  on  the  mountain  tops;  and, oa 
poor  rocky  ground,  at  different  elevations,  throughout  the  n^ountains,  tha 
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JPinus  inopB,  p^iDgensy  and  Tlee^da  are  aeen ;  and  on  noie  fertile  afaeitarad 
ajtnations  we  find  the  Canadian  Judas  tree  (Cercia  canad^ntta),  La^rus  .Bm* 
adi»  and  SdtmfraSj  jSu6nyniii8  atnvpurpixreaa^  with  nettle  trees,  witch  hazria, 
and  mulberries ;  also  a  yast  variety  of  other  dwarf-growing  trees  and  shrubs." 
(^Quart.  Jowm,  of  Ag.^  vol.  v.  p.  605.)  These  obserirationa  of  Mr«  Brown  and 
Afr.  Macoab  are  well  calculated  to  give  an  arboriculturist  an  idea  of  what  he 
night  expect  to  meet  with,  in  travelling  in  the  northern  states  of  North 
America.  Those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject^  and  who  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  southern  states,  may  consult  Bertram's 
Vrandt^  already  referred  to  p.  86. ;  Dwigfat's  Dravelt  ia  i^ew  Emgland ;  and 
some  interesting  articles  communicated  by  American  correspondents  to  the 
MagoMme  of  Natural  Hittoryy  more  pordeularly  in  vol.  vi.  p.  97.  and  voL  viii 
pid29. 

We  ineivde  Meadco  in  North  America,  and  have  fir^et  hopes  that  some 
additioDs  may  be  made  to  the  British  arboretum,  m>m  the  mountainous 
fegions  of  that  extensive  country.  Some  mi^ificent  specimens  of  Conf fef» 
are  said  to  exist  in  it,  particularly  an  evergreen  taxodium  of  enormous  height. 
Dr.  Coulter,  it  is  believed,  has  discovered  several  new  species  of  pines  and 
irs,  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  as  are  almost  all  the  resinous 
trees  of  other  countries. 

SUBSCCT.  2.     Of  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Tteei  and  Shrvht  of  SouA 

America, 

Tff  B  trees  and  shrubs  furnished  by  South  America  to  the  British  flora  are 
only  82:  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  that  number  will  be  materiallv  increased, 
the  botany  of  the  country  having  been  very  generally  explored  by  different 
botanists.  Our  hopes  are  chiefly  from  the  temperate  zones  of  the  loftier 
mountains,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  larger  rivers.  Mr.  Mathews, 
who  has  been  several  years  in  South  America  as  a  natural  history  collector, 
speaks  'of  lolly  mountain  ranges  covered  with  forests,  which  have  never 
yet  been  penetrated  by  civilised  man.  (  See  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xt.  p.  636.)  The 
Ugneous  vegetation,  however,  of  South  America  appears  to  be  much  less  varied 
than  that  of  North  America,  and  to  consist  chiefly,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  of  palms,  and  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  of  pines,  firs,  and  other 
Confferae. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  into  South  America  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  foreign  to  it,  we  find  that  the  same  tendency  to  equalisation  of  pro- 
ducts has  taken  place  here,  as  has-been  the  case  everywhere  else  where  civilised 
man  has  established  himself.  European  and  North  American  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  the  government  gardens  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Caraccas,  and  other  places,  and  in  the  gardens  of  old 
lestabliahed  £un»pean  merchants  and  government  officers.  The  tea  shrubs  of 
China,  the  mulberry,  the  mango  of  India,  the  peach  of  Persia,  the  pine-apple 
of  Africa,  properly  a  ligneous  olant,  and  the  apple  of  Europe,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of^  Rio. 

S£CT.  IV.     0/  the  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs  tf 

Australia  and  Polynesia* 

Tub  British  arboretum  has  not  yet  received  many  additions  from  these  ex- 
tensive and  little  known  regions ;  nor  can  it  be  conjectured  whether  they  are 
likely  to  contain  much  that  b  suitable  for  our  purpose,  till  something  more  is 
known  respecting  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  interiors  of  the  islands, 
especially  of  that  of  New  Zealand.  Very  few  ligneous  plants  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  from  the  latter  country ;  but,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  interior  consists  of  a  chain  of  mountains  with  their  summits  buried  in  per- 
petual snow,  we  may  hope  to  reap  a  considerable  harvest  when  they^ave  been 
explored  by  botanists.    Something  also  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  Van 
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Biemen^s  Land,  in  addition  to  the  species  of  eucalyptus,  acacia,  cidlistemon, 
and  stda,  which  live  as  standards  through  the  ordinary  winters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  without  protection. 

A  number  of  the  ligneous  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe,  and  some  also  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  taken  to  New  Holland  and  Van  IXeraen^ 
Land,  by  the  settlers ;  and  every  year  packages  of  plants  which  stand  die 
open  air  in  England^  as  well  as  of  house  plants,  are  sent  out  by  the  nursery- 
men. In  the  botanic  garden  at  Sydney  there  was  in  1828,  a  colIe<*t]on,  wMch 
included  the  fruit  trees  of  every  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  the?  could  be 
collected,  and  also  many  of  the  principal  European  timber  trees  and  fioweriflg; 
shrubs.  An  account  of  this  couection  by  the  then  curator  of  the  garden j  IMr. 
Charles  Fraser,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Afagfrzitie,  vol.  t.  p.  880.  ii 
is  there  stated  that  the  European  trees  stood  the  extreme  drought  of  the  year 
1827-28  better  than  those  of  warmer  climates ;  and,  while  oranges,  limes, 
shaddocks,  guavas,  &c.,  were  completely  burnt  up,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  stood  thii 
shock  without  any  apparent  injury.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  **  capahiMties  of 
the  climate,"  Mr.  Fraser  states  that,  in  "  an  exposed  part  of  the  garden^  may 
be  seen  growing  luxuriantly,  in  a  dense  thicket  formed  by  themselves,  the 
following  trees  ;  viz.,  the  English  ash  and  elm,  Erythrina  Corallod^ndnmi  in 
full  flower,  Bombax  heptaphyllum,  Gymn6cladus  canadensis,  Ficus  eUstica, 
Dalb^rgteiiSwxoo,  Tectona  grSndis,  Pious  Pin&ster  and  halep6nsis,  Ca^iiif|pa  tyrin^ 
gte&iiRy  the  English  lime  and  sycamore,  the  mossy-cupped  and  English  oak, 
Ackc'is,  /amarlscina,  Salisburta  adiantif^lia,  the  tea  and  olive,  and  many  others." 

The  trees  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  appear  to  be  among  Uie  most  gicantic  of 
the  whole  world.  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  an  English  nurseryman  who  spent 
some  time  in  Hobart  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  has  communicated 
some  interesting  information  on  the  vegetation  of  that  country  to  the  Gar^ 
denei's  Magazine  (see  vol.xi.  p.  388.),  gives  the  following  measurement  often 
trees  of  the  Eucalyptus  robusta,  or  the  stringy-bark  tree.  They  all  stood  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emu  river,  and  the  circumference  of  all  the  trunks 
were  taken  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 

No.  1.,  45  ft.  in  circumference ;  supposed  he^t  ISO'ft.  The  top  broken, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  large-trunked  trees ;  the  trunk  a  little  injured  by 
decay,  but  not  hollow.  The  tree  had  an  excrescence  at  the  base  12ft.  acroaa 
and  6  ft.  high,  protruding  about  3  ft.  No.  9.,  37  J  ft.  in  circumference.  No. 
3.,  38ft.  in  circumference;  distant  from  No.  2.  80  yards.  No.  4^  38ft.  in 
circumference ;  distant  from  No.  3.  56  yards.  Nos.  3  and  4.  were  round 
trees,  upwards  of  200  ft.  high.  No.  5.,  28  ft.  in  circumference.  No.  6.,  30  ft. 
in  circumference.  No.  7.,  32  ft.  in  circumference.  No.  8.,  55  ft.  in  circum- 
ference; very  little  injured  by  decay;  and  upwards  of  200  ft.  high.  No.  9., 
40}  ft.  in  circumference ;  sound  and  tall.  I^o.  10.,  48  ft.  in  circumference; 
tubcrclcd  ;  tall ;  some  cavities  at  the  base ;  much  of  the  top  gone.  A  pros- 
trate tree  near  to  No.  1.  was  35  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  22  ft.  at  66  ft. 
19ft.  at  110ft.  up;  there  were  two  large  branches  at  120ft.;  the  general 
head  branched  off  at  150ft.  the  elevation  of  the  tree,  traceable  by  the 
branches  on  the  ground,  213  ft. 

In  the  First  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Enet/clop€edia  of  Agriculture  will  be 
found  portraits,  drawn  from  nature,  of  several  of  the  treev  mentioned  as 
having  been  measured  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  a 
fnend  of  ours,  and  an  excellent  artist,  settled  at  Sydney.  The  iron-bark 
tree  (Eucalyptus  resinifera)  measured  by  Mr.  Thompson  is  200ft.  high,  with 
a  clean  straight  trunk  of  130  ft.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  in  ap- 
pearance is  the  grass  tree  (Xanthorrhce^a  arbor^scens). 

Mr.  Thom&s  Backhouse  has  sown  the  seeds  of  several  specie*  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Mount  Wellington  and  other  elevated  and  exposed  situations  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  his  nursery  at  York,  and  he  expresses  a  hope  in  a 
few  years  to  prove  their  hardiness ;  and,  as  they  are  all  evergreen0»  they  w21 
be  valuable  auxiliaries  to  our  park  scenery. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF.   THE   LIXEIiATUaB   OF   THE   TBBES   AND    SHRUBS   OF    TEMPERATE 

CUMATES. 

'  A  BiarORY  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  incomplete^  without  some  notice 
of  the  literature  to  which  the  subject  has  given  rise.  In  the  earlier  works 
on  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  as  being  the  more  conspicuous  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  occupy  a  considerable  space ;  and,  in  modern  times,  whole 
W>rks  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  is  only  our  intention  to 
notice^  in  a  very  slight  manner,  the  names  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
works  which  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  history  and  description  of 
tcees  and  shrubs,  referring,  for  a  chronological  enumeration  of  all  the  authors 
vho  have  written  on  the  subject  in  modem  languages,  to  the  second  edition 
of  our  Sufftfchpadia  of  Gardemngy  and  to  a  posthumous  work  of  the  late 
]^ir.  Foisyth  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  voL  xL  p.  596.),^titled  BibUotheca  Geoponica, 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

We  have  already  noticed  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  the  principal 
Greek  authors  who  wrote  on  trees,  and  Pliny  is  almost  the  only  Roman 
one.  The  information  contained  in  the  works  of  these  authors,  with  some 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  Columella,  Vitruvius,  and  others,  was 
used  in  a  new  form,  on  the  dawn  of  literature  in  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  in  the  works  on  husbandry  generally,  by 
Crescentius  in  Italy  (1471),  by  Fitzherbert  in  England  (1523),  Etienne  in 
France  (1529),  Heresbach  in  Germany  (1578),  and  Herrera  in  Spain  (1595). 
The  first  author  who  wrote  exclusively  on  trees  and  shrubs  appears  to  have 
been  fielon,  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  produced  a 
small  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  Arboribui  Coniferit,  Resmfeiisy  £c.,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1523,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  engravings  on  wood.  Our 
copy  is  the  original  edition,  and  consists  of  thirtv-two  printed  pages,  and  twenty 
engravings.  Different  species  of  Juniperus  and  Cupressus,  the  Tliuja  orien« 
talis,  Cedrus  Libani,  and  several  pines  and  firs,  including  the  Xkrix,  are  de- 
scribed  and  figured ;  and  a  number  of  other  plants  are  mentioned  incidentally. 
Meursius  published  De  Arborum,  FruUcum,  et  Herbarum,  &c.,  in  one  volume 
8vo,  at  Leyden,  in  1600 ;  but,  in  this  work,  the  medical  properties  of  plants  ap* 
pear  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  writer.  The  next  work  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  trees  is  the  Dendrograpkia  of  John  Johnston,  a  Pole^ 
whose  work  was  published  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Frankfort,  in  1662.  In 
this  work  trees  and  shrubs  generally  are  treated  on,  and  fruit  trees  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  figures,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  trees 
which  bore  edible  fruits,  or  were  remarkable  for  their  medical  properties. 
hk  1668  the  Dejidrologia  Naturalii  of  Aldrovandus,  in  one  volume  folio,  ap- 
peared at  Bon.  It  is  a  very  thick  folio  volume,  illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings,  and  the  medical  qualities  of  the  plants  arc  chiefly  insisted  on. 
Aldrovandus  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1557,  and  died  in  1625 ;  he  was  a  great 
traveller,  and  one  of  the  most  uiborious  naturalists  of  the  sixteen  century. 

In  England,  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  was 
Evelyn's  Si^iia,  which  was  published  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1664.  Every 
one  knows  the  influence  which  this  work  had  in  promoting  a  taste  for  plant- 
ing trees  throughout  England.  It  went  through  several  editions  during  the 
author's  liietime ;  and,  since  his  death,  an  enlarged  edition  in  2  vols.  4to, 
with  aeveral  engravingp,  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  was  published  in 
1776;  and  again,  with  &oiae  imnrovemeats^  in  1786.  The  first  work,  after 
Evelyn's,,  which  wa^  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  was,  the  Descrip^ 
iive  Catalogue  of  the  Trees  and  S/irubs  propagated /or  Sale  in  tlte  neighbourhood 
of  London^  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners,  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  60.    It 
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fonus  a  tlmi  Tolume  foHo,  Bod  appeared  m  1730.  These  are  the  otAj 
works  of  notCi  which  appeared  oo  tne  subject  of  trees  exclusively,  previously 
to  the  time  of  Linmeus. 

With  the  eseeption  of  imrserymen's  catalogues,  and  some  works  on  plant* 
ing  and  maniqging  trees  and  plantations  general j,  nothing  exduMvely  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  trees  appcwred  in  Britain^  till  Hanbury  pubMshed  his  Bmay 
on.  PltnOmg  in  1758 :  a  ponderous  folio  never  in  much  esteem,  and  of  very 
little  interest*  Indeed,  the  only  gardening  book  in  England  in  wfaidi  trees 
and  shnibs  were  described,  and  treated  of  botanically  as  weU  as  hoHMul-' 
turaily,  previouslv  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  Iho 
Bkiumary  of  Miller.  The  Eari  of  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  pubfished  a  Trea* 
tise  on  PcreH  Treet^  in  l8mo,  in  1760 ;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  woHe 
descriptive  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally.  In  1771,  Meader,  gardener  to  tb^ 
Dnke  of  Northumberland  at  Svon  House,  published  the  PkaOef^s  GMe, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  trees,  with  an  imaginary  engraving  showing 
their  coinparative  heights.  A  similar  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  of  Morel's  7%eorie  det  Jardhu,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeal^ 
in  1802.  In  1772,  W.  Butcher,  a  nurseryman  at  Edinburgh,  pnbnshed  a 
T^reatiMe  on  Fore$t  TVeeSf  already  mentioned  as  a  valuable  work  for  the  time  at 
which  it  appeared;  and,  in  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agiicola, 
published  Various  Thoughts  on  Planting  and  Trmning  Timber  Trees,  Planting 
and  Rural  Ornament  was  published  by  William  Marshall  in  1 796,  in  2  volst  8vo, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly,  as  the 
author  acknowledges,  taken  from  Hanbury  and  Miller.  In  1779,  Walter 
Nicol  published  the  Practical  Planter^  and  subsequently  the  Planter^s  Calen>' 
dar,  an  edition  of  which,  edited,  or  rather,  rewritten  by  Mr.  Sang,  and  published 
in  1812,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  is  the  last  and  the  best  work  on  trees  and  shrubs  which 
has  appeared  in  Scotland. 

With  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  the  Planter  and  Forest^ 
PrwMT  <}£  William  Pontey ;  but  this  and  the  other  works  on  planting  of  that 
author  belong  to  the  general  subject  of  culture,  rather  than  to  the  description 
and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  1803,  Lambert's  Monograph  of  the  genus 
Pnms  appeared  in  one  volume  folio,  price  twenty  guineas ;  a  second  volume 
has  since  been  added ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes,  an  edition 
has  been  published  in  two  volumes  8vo,  price  \%L\2s.  In  1811,  Dr.  Wade 
of  Dublin  produced  a  descriptive  work  on  the^willow,  entitled  Saices,  in  one 
volume  8vo  ;  and,  in  1823,  Mr.  Henry  Philips  produced,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
Sylm  Fhri/bra^  in  which  the  more  common  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
treated  of  in  a  popular  and  agreeable  manner.  Passing  over  the  Woodlands  of 
Cobbett,  which  appeared  in  1826,  in  one  volume  8vo,  we  come  to  the  most 
scientific  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
in  England,  the  Dendrologia  Britannica  of  P.  W.  Watson,  which  was  completed 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1825.  The  first  volume  contains  80  plates,  and  the 
second  90  plates.  The  letterpress,  with  the  exception  of  72  pages  of  intro- 
ductory matter,  consists  solely  of  technical  descriptions  of  the  figures,  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form  under  a  given  number  of  heads ;  a  very  effectual  mode  of 
preventing  any  point,  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  description  of  a  plant, 
from  escaping  the  notice  of  the  describer.  In  this  respect,  the  work  is  superior 
to  some  of  its  contemporaries,  in  which  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  rather 
disorderly  if  complete;  and  are  often  incomplete,  apparently  from  want  of  being 
taken  in  some  fixed  and  comprehensive  oraer.  Mr.  Watson  viras  a  tradesman 
in  Hull,  who  afterwards  retired  from  business ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  founding,  and  afterwards  in  laying  out  and  mana^ng, 
the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  as  stated  in  the  introdnction  to  his  Dendrologia^ 
p.  xii.  He  died,  we  believe,  in  18*27.  The  only  work  hitherto  published  in 
England,  which  contains  a  description  of  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shmbs  in  the 
country,  in  addition  to  that  of  all  other  plants,  ligneous  and  herbaceous, 
described  by  European  botanists,  is  Don's  edition  of  Millei's  Dictionary^  in  four 
volmnea  4to,  price  14/. 


'  In  Frti»e9t  ihe  first  really  iinportaiit  work  on  trees^ln  modem  tunes,  is  the 
TraiU  des  Arkr€9  et  ArhutleM^  by  X)u  Hamd  du  Monceftu,  which  was  published 
in  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4to,  in  1755.  In  this  work  the  noknencfaitnre  of 
Toiimefort  is  followed,  but  the  names  of  LinnsMis  are  also  given;  it  is  iUns- 
trated  with  numerous  fibres,  partly  taken,  as  the  author  informs  us,  from  the 
blocks  which  were  used  in  the  Commentariet  of  Mathiolus ;  and  partly  engraved 
on  purpose  for  the  work.  The  first  volume  contains  8^  P°i^^  *^^  ^^ 
enmvinjg^  and  the  second  387  pages  and  199  engravings.  The  original 
edtUoB  ia  not  very  common,  and,  when  met  with  in  London^  sells  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1800,  and  it  was  completed  in  seven  volumes  folio  in  1819.  The  letter- 
press of  these  volumes  was  prepared  by  Mirbel,  Loiseleur  Deslonecliamps, 
and  other  botanists ;  and  the  drawings  were  by  Redout^,  B^sa,&c.  The  pub- 
lished price  of  a  royal  folio  copy  was  124/.  10#.,  and  of  a  c<mmion  copy  nearly 
100/»  The  species  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system ;  and  the 
number  of  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mcluding  some  engravings  of  fruits, 
amounts  to  498.  £k)th  engravings  and  descriptions  are  of  very  unequal  merit, 
and  many  of  the  former  (at  least  in  our  copy,  which  is  a  large  paper  one)  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  consequence  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  wonc  by 
large  type,  large  paper,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  mode,  now  gone  by 
both  in  France  and  England,  of  publishing  for  the  few.  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  whet  we  assert,  large  paper  copies  may  now  be  purchased  in  London 
for  between  30/.  and  40/.,  and  small  paper  copies  for  twenty  guineas. 

In  1809,  while  the  new  edition  of  I>u  Hamel  was  slowly  publishing  in  parts, 
the  Hliioire  det  Arbrtt  H  Arbriueaux,  by  M.  Desfontaines,  appeared  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  is  still  a  work  of  repute.  In  1824,  Tfiuti  det  Arhre$ 
Fore9tiere$^  om  HisUnre  ei  Description  dei  Arbres  Indigenes ,  naturaiitSt,  dont  le  iige 
a  de  trenie  a  cent  vingt  pieds  d*Sievation,  &C.,  par  M.  Jaune  St.  Hilaire  et  M« 
Thouin,  appeared  in  one  volume  4to,  with  coloured  plates,  price  10/.  The 
plates  are  badly  executed,  and  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  written 
by  Thouin,  is  of  a  very  inferior  description, 

Andre  Michaux,  a  notice  of  whose  life  has  been  given,  p.  140.,  published 
Hiitoire  des  Chines  de  rAmerique,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1801 ;  and  his  son, 
F.  A.  Michaux,  published  Histtare  des  Arhres  ForesHeres  de  PAmerique  Septets* 
trionale^  in  three  volumes.  Urge  8vo,  in  1812.  Of  this  work  there  is  an  Eng^ 
lish  translation  entitled  the  American  Sylva^  which  was  published  in  Paris,  m 
1817,  at  nine  guineas  plain,  or  twelve  guineas  colour^.  F.  A.  Michaux^a 
work  contains  156  plates,  including  figures  of  all  the  oaks  described  in  the 
Ilistoire  des  Chenes,  and  is  an  excellent  work,  which  still  maintains  its  price 
both  in  Paris  and  London.  We  ou^ht  not  to  pass  unnoticed  Le  Botaniste 
CulUvateur  of  Du  Mont  de  Courset,  m  seven  volumes  8vo,  which  was  com* 
pleted  in  18 14,and  which,  though  it  contains  herbaceous  and  house  plants, as  well 
as  ligneous  hardy  [^nts,  is  yet  more  complete  in  its  descriptions  of  the  latter 
than  any  other  work,  except  Du  Hamel's.  There  is  no  French  work  which 
brings  down  the  description  and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  present  time ; 
but,  if  we  were  asked  what  works  we  would  recommend,  as  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  this,  we  should  say,  Le  Botamste  Cnltivatew ;  Les  Annales  de 
Fronumt ;  Le  Bon  Jardinierfthe  edition  of  which  work  for  the  current  year  con- 
tains notices  of  all  the  plants  newly  introduced ;  and,  above  all,  the  excellent 
Prodromus  of  De  CaodoUe,  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  four 
volumes  8vo,  price  5/.,  have  already  appeared. 

In  HoUand,  the  only  work  exClusivel^.'devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs  which^we 
have  heard  of,  is  by  l^ause,  and  the  title  is,  AJbeeUUngen  der  Framste^  Meesl* 
tmiheemscke  Boomen  en  HeesterSf&c.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1802,  in 
one  thick  royal  4to  volume,  the  price  ot  which  in  London  is  10/.  The 
plates  in  our  copy  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  they  are 
coloured  with  much  more  care  than  those  of  either  Willdenow,  Schmidt,  or 
Du  Hamel.  Some  of  the  German  works  describing  the  different  kinds  ot 
wood  were  publbhed  at  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  at  Leipzic;  particularly  that 
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publidied  by  Sepps,  which  appeared  ia  one  Tolume  4to,  in  177^  at  both  daces  ; 
and  at  Amsterdam^  with  a  translation  of  the  German  descriptions  into  Dutch. 
It  was  published  at  about  15/.,  and  sells  in  London  for  from  8/.  to  10/. 

In  Germany^  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which 

was  published  in  modem  times,  was  the  Uarbketche  Baumzucki  tkeUs  tiord^ 

amerilcenucher  undjremder,  &c.,  of  J.  P.  Du  Roi,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes 

8vo.  in  1771-2;  to  this  succeeded  the  Otterreichet  allgememe  BaumzucAt  of 

Schmidt,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1792,  and  the  third  in  1800 

price  10/.     This  is  an  excellent  work  as  far  as  it  goes.     The  next  Germaa 

work  which  appeared  was  the  Berlimscke  Baumzucfit  of  C.  L.  Willdenow,  in  one 

volume  8vo,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1811.     In  this  volume 

are  described  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grew  at  the  time  in  the  Berlia 

Botanic  Garden.     It  is  observed  by  Watson,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Ihu" 

drologia,  p.  viL,  that,  in  the  Berlinitche  BaitmzudU^  '*  the  parts  of  the  plant  in 

each  description  are  placed  in  the  same  order,  and  not  in  the  often  vague, 

slovenly,  and  reiterated  way  of  many  botanic  writers."      In   1810,  appeared 

the  first  number  of  AhhUdung  der  deuttchen  Hoharten,  &c.,  by  F.  Guimpel, 

C.  L.  "Willdenow,    and  F.  G.  Hayne.     It  was  completed  with  36  numbers  in 

1820.     It  contains  216  coloured  plates,  and  the  price  in  London  is  16/.      In 

1819,  another  work  on  the  trees  of  Germany  appeared,  which  included  all 

those  foreign  species  which  stand  the  open  air  in  that  country.    It  is  entitled 

Abinldung  der  fremden  in  DeuUchland   atudauemden  Holzarien^  &c. ;    by  F. 

Guimpel,  F.  Otto,  and  F.  G.  Hayne.     It  forms  one  volume  4to.,  contains  100 

plates,  and  costs  in  London  6/.     The  Germans  have  a  species  of  publication, 

or  rather  portable  museum,  which  they  call  HolzbihUothek  (Wood  Library). 

A  hundred  or  more  sorts  of  wood,  with  dried  specimens  of  the  leaves,  fiowers, 

seed,  and  winter's  wood  of  each  species,  are  put  loose  into  little  cases  about 

the  size  of  8vo  volumes,  and  these  are  finished  exteriorly  like  books,  and  the 

back  lettered  with  the  name  of  the  wood  in  different  languages.     There  are 

two  libraries  of  this  description,  which  are  more  particularly  in  repute ;  one 

published  at  Munich,  and  the  other  at  Nuremberg.     The  former  contains  100 

sorts  of  wood,  and  costs  about  100/.,  and  the  latter  80  sorts,  and  costs  80/. 

There  are  also  engravings  and  descriptions  of  these  woods,  at  various  prices 

from  10/.  to  30/. ;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  Hildte*s,  published  at  Weimar 

in  1798,  price  15/. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  work  of  magnitude  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  description  and  history  of  trees  and  shrubs,  having  been  published  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  America,  besides  the  English  trans- 
lation  of  Michaux,^  already  mentioned,  which  appeared  there  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  in  1817,  there  is  the  Si/lva  Americana  of  D.  J.  Brown,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1832.     The  cost  in  London  of  this  work  is  1/.  U, 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  this  notice  we  have  only  given  the  titles  of  the 
principal  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  description  and  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  those  which  treat  on  the  formation  and  management  of  plantations,  on 
forests  and  woodlands,  and  on  planting  trees  generally,  whether  for  useful  or 
ornamental  purposes,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  will  be  passed  under  re- 
view in  the  Introduction  to  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 


CHAP.  VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Two  considerations  may  be  drawn  from  tlie  preceding  history :  the  first, 
respectuig  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  second,  re- 
specting arboricultural  literature. 

On  comparing  the  lists  which  we  have  g^vcn  of  ligneous  plants,  found  in 
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the  different  countries  situated  in  temperate  climates,  which  are  not^  indr* 
genous  to  Britain,  with  the  catalogues  of  plants  considered  as  already  Intro- 
<duced  into  this  country,  it  will  be  found'tnat  there  are  some  names  of  species 
'and  varieties^  in  the  lists  of  almost  every  country^  that  are  not  in  British 
catalogues,  and,  consequently,  not  yet  introduced.    There  are  a  number  of 
-names,  for  example,  that  are  not  in  our  Horitts  JBrkanniau,    Here,  then,  is 
en  important  use  in  giving  these  lists,  because  they  point  out  to  commercial 
gardeners,  and  to  amateurs  and  travellers  who  are  botanists,   what  trees 
and  shrubs  it  is  desirable  to  enquire  after  in  other  countries ;  and  what  they 
shoidd  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  introduce  into  their  own.     It  may  also  be 
-observed,  that  the  same  names  that  are  in  the  lists  in  preceding  chapters 
frequently  occur  in  British  catalogues;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
every  case  they  are  applied  to  the  same  plants.     Here,  then,  is  another  point 
calling  for  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic  botanist  or  traveller ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  respecting  this  point,  that  it  will  always  be  the  safest  side  to  err  on, 
to  reintroduce  plants  which  are  already  in  the  country,  rather  than  to  remain 
in  any  doubt  respecting  our  possessing  them.    All  trees  and  shrubs  liable 
to  great  variations,  and  of  great  utility  or  ornament,  such  as  the  genera 
Qu^rcus,  Pinus,  Pjrus,  Cratse^gus,  &c.,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  all  their 
varieties.    We  are  persuaded  that  there  are,  in  France  and  Spain,  many  inte- 
resting varieties  of  PInus,  and  of  Quercus  Cima  and  Q.  JTlex,  which  have 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  British  gardens.    The  Qu6rcus  austraiis,  re- 
cently introduced  in  consequence  of  the  information  given  by  Captain  Cook 
/see  p.  171.\  may  be  cited  as  apTxx>f  of  this;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  hun- 
dreds of  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  North  America,  that 
bave  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.    There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  for 
-exertion,  to  those  who  wish  to  increase  the  botanical  riches  of  tneir  country ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  that  kind  of  botanical  riches  which  adds  so 
<:onspicuou8ly  and  permanently  to  its  ornament,  and  to  its  useful  resources. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  contracted  view  of  this  subject,  to  limit  our 
▼lews  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  collections  of  trees  and  shnibs  in  Britain. 
The  time  for  believing  that  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  benefit  contributes 
to. the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  nations  is  gone  by;  and  the  principles  of 
free  and  universal  exchange    and  intercourse  are  found  to  constitute  the 
«urest  foundation  for  the  happiness  of  nations.    This  is  so  obviously  true  in 
•matters  of  botany  and  gardening,  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

If  it  is  desirable  for  us  that  we  should  assemble  in  our  country  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  every  other  similar  climate,  it  must  be  equally  desirable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  every  other  similar  climate  should  possess  all  those  species 
for  which  their  climate  is  adapted ;  in  short,  it  is  desirable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation  and  human- refinement,  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates  should  be  distributed  throughout  all  those  climates.  This 
*will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  at  some  future  period,  when  the  civilisation  of 
the  whole  world  is  comparatively  equalbed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
4iseful  to  offer  such  hints  as  will  contribute  towards  so  desirable  a  result. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  equalisation  of  the  plants  of  different 
regions,  of  similar  capacities  for  growing  such  plants,  is,  to  determine,  with 
tomething  like  precision,  what  the  plants  of  each  region  are.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  assembling  living  specimens  of  ail  of  them,  or  of  such  a  olass  of 
them  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  equalise,  in  one  gt^den,  and  cultivating  them 
there  for  some  time,  so  as  to  determine  the  species  and  varieties.  In  old 
countries  of  limited  extent,  such  as  Britain,  which  have  been  examined  by 
botanists  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens  for 
determining  the  number  of  indigenous  species  of  plants  may  be  considered 
Ijnnecessanr ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with*  such  countries  as  North 
America,  Upper  India,  China,  Japan,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  a  number  of 
others.  It  would,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  spread,  all  over  the  world, 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  if  one  part  of  tiiem  could  be  seen 
in  a  grand  national  garden  at  New  York  ,nnd  another  in  a  garden  or  arboretum 
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at  Charlestown ;  or  if  the  whole  could  be  assembled  in  one  grand  parik  and 
pleasure-ground  at  Washington.  We  do  not»  however,  expect  this  to  be 
done ;  for,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  refinement  in  every  countrv, 
there  are  many  much  more  important  points  to  be  attended  to  than  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  and  shrubs. 

V^th  a  view  both  to  introduction  into  any  particular  country,  and  equalis- 
ation in  all  similar  countries,  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  after  the 
indigenous  plants  of  the  country  are  clearly  determined,  is  to  assemble,  in 
one  garden  in  the  given  country,  all  those  of  all  other  similar  countries, 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  they  are.  Thu%  in  the  case  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  those  mention^  in  the  preceding  lists  as  bdng  foreign,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain,  ought  to  be  assembled  and  proved  in 
one  grand  British  national  garden ;  and  the  same  thing  oucht  to  be  done  in  a 
similar  garden  in  every  other  country.  The  idea  ma^  be  thought  chimerical; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  not  be  done  by  nations,  when  they  come  to 
cultivate  with  ardour  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  refinement.  The  cooperation 
of  individuals  attached  to  the  same  pursuit  may,  in  the  mean  time,  contribute 
much  to  the  advancement  of  that  pursuit;  and  heuce,  though  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  might  be  oifficult  or  impossible,  to  mduce  the  metro- 
polis or  the  ^vemment  to  form  an  arboretum  of  150  acres  in  extent,  so  as 
to  exhibit  in  it  all  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  that 
will  grow  with  us  in  the  open  air;  yet,  if  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  number 
of  estates  within  ten  miles  of  Lonaon  were  to  ajgree  each  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  the  species  or  varieties  of  a  particular  genus,  and  to  allow  these  to  be 
examined  by  botanists,  the  same  result  would  be  obtained,  at  least  as  to  ac- 
curacy of  nomenclature,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  genera  and  ^)ecies  were 
assembled  in  one  national  garden.  We  have  explained  this  cooperative  sys- 
tem, at  len^h,  in  the  Gardenia's  Magazine,  vol-  xi,  p.  600.,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  every  other  country  as  to  En^and,  and  to 
every  other  laige  town  as  to  Lonaon.  The  practice  might,  therefore,  be 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin ;  and  in  that  of 
Exeter,  for  the  south  of  England;  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  for  the  west; 
York,  for  a  central  situation ;  rforwich,  Lincoln,  and  Hull,  for  the  east;  and 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  for  the  north. 

The  number  of  works  which  have  been  written,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
description  and  uses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  shows,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  estimated  importance  of  the  subject  by  authors ;  and,  when  we  consider 
the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  these  works  within  a  comparatively  limited 
period,  it  shows  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  is  continuidly  being 
acquired  respecting  ligneous  plants.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  first  directed  to  the  objects 
which  more  immediately  surrounded  tbem  in  their  own  country;  afterwards 
it  extended  to  adyoining  countries ;  and  lastly,  which  seems  to  embrace  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  to  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world  which  are  similarly  circumstanced  in  regard  to  climate  and  all  that 
afiects  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Hence,  the  first  books  on  dendrcriogy 
were  merely  local  catalogues,  enumerating  the  medical,  or  such  other  proper- 
ties, as,  in  the  age  in  which  these  books  were  produced,  excited  most  attention  ; 
while  the  last  are  scientific  descriptions,  with  the  geography,  history,  and 
uses  in  civilised  society,  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  enumerated. 

The  conclusion  which  we  draw  with  reference  to  the  literature  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is,  that,  though  there  are  a  great  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  ahready  before  the  public  in  the  English,  Froich,  and  Qerman  lan- 
guages, yet  none  oi  these  works  embrace  the  whole  subject,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  justified  in  our 
endeavour  to  comprise  every  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  respecting 
the' trees  and  shrubs  which  will  stand  the  open  air  in  Britain,  in  our  present 
EncydopflMlia, 
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PART  II. 

OF  THE   SCIENCE   OF  THE   STUDY  OF   THBSS. 

The  sul]ject  of  trees,  like  every  other  subject,  to  be  studied  in  the  best  mao« 
ner,  must  be  studied  according  to  some  methodical  arrangement ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  of  our  work  to  lay  down  an  outline  of  that  method  which 
we  consider  the  best.  By  including  in  such  an  outline  every  particular  which 
<mght  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  trees,  we  shall  be  the  less 
likely  to  omit  any  of  these  particulars  in  giving  the  description  and  history  of 
individual  species ;  and  the  reader,  also,  wul  profit  by  having  his  attention  pre- 
viously directed  to  what  this  history  and  description  ought  to  contain. 

Trees  may  be  studied  both  as  individual  oojects,  and  as  connected  with 
othtf  objects.  As  individual  obiects,  they  may  be  considered  pictorially,  or  as 
component  parts  of  the  general  scenery  of  a  country ;  and  botanically,  as 
onanised  bemgs.  Ab  objects  connected  with  others,  trees  may  be  studied  with 
roerence  to  nature,  animate  and  inanunate,  which  may  be  considered  as  thdr 
natural  history ;  and  with  reference  to  man  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  which  mav 
be  called  thdr  economical  history.  ^  We  shall  devote  a  short  chapter  to  each 
of  these  subjects,  and  in  a  concluding  one  give  a  summary  of  the  whole. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  TREES  PICTORIALLY,  OR  AS  COMPONENT  PARTS   OF 

GENERAL    SCENERY. 

Ths  Study  of  trees,  as  component  parts  of  landscape,  may  be  carried  on  with 
yrery  little  knowledge  of  either  thdr  natural  or  their  economical  history ;  and» 
indeed,  with  less  knowledge  of  any  other  objects  or  sciences,  than  most  studies. 
Bxperience  proves  that  a  man  may  excel  as  a  graphic  artist  with  very  little 
knowlec^  beyond  his  art;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  found,  from  expe- 
rience, that  all  the  greatest  artists  have  been,  more  or  less,  philosophers;  aud 
hence,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  economical  history  of  trees  may 
not  be  essential  for  the  artist  who  studies  them  pictorially,  it  will  3'et  be  found 
to  render  him  material  assistance. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  chapter  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  study  of  the  forms 
of  trees  and  shrubs;  the  study  of  their  character  and  expression ;  and  the  art  of 
ddineadng  them  pictorially. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Study  of  the  Forms  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Thr  first  quality  in  a  tree  which  will  strike  a  general  observer,  comiiig  to 
the  study  with  only  a  few  notions  relative  to  form,  will  be  its  bulk,  or  the  space 
that  it  occupies  in  the  landscape  which  meets  his  eye.  This  bulk,  or  maff^ 
nttude,  resolves  itself  into  height  and  width ;  and  the  connderation  whidi 
immecfiately  follows  is,  the  outline  that  the  tree  makes  against  the  sky,  or 
against  any  other  object  which  impears  bdiind  it.  The  next  points  that  will 
probably  attract  notice  are,  the  colour  of  the  tree,  and  the  degree  of  brilliancy 
of  the  lights  which  appear  on  its  masses.  Subsequently,  the  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  trunk  or  the  tree :  for  example,  to  observe  whether  it  appears  to 
be  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  head ;  whether  the  head  appears  equally 
balanced  on  it;  and  whether  it  stands  perpendicularly  or  obliquely,  to  the  sur- 
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face  on  which  the  tree  grows.  The  next  point  is,  to  observe  whether  the  head 
is  open  and  airy,  or  compact ;  and  the  last,  whether  the  general  form  of  the 
tree  is  regular  or  irregular.  All  these  particulars  are  equally  applicable  to 
shrubs  as  to  trees ;  with  the  exception  of  those  which  applv  to  the  trunk, 
which  is  almost  always  wanting  in  what  are  pictorially,  as  well  as  botanically, 
considered  as  shrubs  or  bushes. 

The  diffenent  points,  then,  to  which  attention.,  ought  to  be  dvccted  in  the 
study  of  tre^  and  shrubs  as  pictorial  forms,  are  the  following : — the  height  and 
breadth,  or  general  magnitude,  of  the  tree ;  the  form  and  outline ;  the  colour, 
iight,  and  shade ;  the  position  of  the  trunk  and  branches ;  the  mode  of  growth  $ 
the  mode  of  tuf^ng ;  the  leaves,  and  the  spray  and  buds.j 

T%e  height  and  breadth  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  according  to  their  kinds,  and 
to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate  in  which  they  grow.  The  trees  of  greatest 
height,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  are  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ; 
and  they  are  those,  also,  which  have  least  breadth  in  proportion  to  their  height ; 
because  their  branches,  technically  called  firondose,  have  not  the  same  tendency 
as  those  of  other  trees  to  increase  in  thickness  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  The 
most  bulky  trees,  or  those  which  have  the  greatest  width  of  head  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height,  are  some  species  of  poplars,  elms,  oaks,  &c.,  and  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which,  though  it  is  a  tree  with  frondose  branches,  yet,  when  it 
stands  singly,  has  a  head  generally  broader  than  its  height.  The  highest  shrubs, 
which  grow  independently  of  other  objects  of  support,  are,  among  evei^eens^ 
the  common  laurel,  and,  among  deciduous  kinds,  the  common  lilac,  the  do{g- 
woods,  and  the  Guelder  rose.  Among  the  smallest  trees,  considered  as  pic- 
torial objects,  are  the  thorns  and  the  spindle  tree ;  and  among  the  smallest 
shrubs  are  the  heath,  the  furze,  and  some  of  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

The  form  and  ouiline  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  chiefly  according  to  thor  kinds 
and  their  age,  but  partly,  also,  according  to  the  physical  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  such  as  soil,  situation,  climate,  and,  perhaps,  above  all, 
proximity  to  other  trees  and  slirubs.  The  natural  form  and  outline  of  a  tree  can 
t)nly  lie  ascertained  when  the  tree  stands  alone.  The  form  which  it  assumes,  wbea 
closely  surrounded  by  other  objects,  will  generally  be  found  very  different  from 
its  natural  form ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
tree  or  shrub.  Even  the  climate,  or  the  prevailing  soil  or  wind,  will  material]  v 
alter  the  form.  The  cedar,  when  planted  in  masses  like  the  larch  or  the  Scotch 
pine,  produces,  like  them,  a  straight  trunk,  with  tlie  branches  dying  off  from 
;  the -bottom  upwards;  planted  singly,  its  branches  often  become  like  so  manv 
trunks :  in  a  sheltered  situation  its  top  will  be  pointed ;  and,  in  one  exposed, 
it  will  become  blunt  or  flattened,  like  the  well-known  cedars  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden.  Nearly  the  same  observations  may  be  made  respecting  ail 
.other  trees :  even  the  sturdy  oak,  in  poor  soils  and  cold  elevated  situations^ 
becomes  a  bush ;  in  rich  soils  and  low  situations  it  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk ;  and  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  it  has  the  entire  head  of 
,the  tree  leaning  to  one  side,  and  presents  an  appearance  altogether  peculian 
F^.  1.  shows  the  effect  of  the  sea  breeze  on  two  oaks  growing  on  the  boundary 
of  Canford  Heath,  near  Wimborne,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  numerous  similar 
examples  might  be  given  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 

However  various  the  outline  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  appear  in  detail,  the 
^general  contour  may  always  be  reduced  to  some  familiar  or  recognised  form, 
•easily  retained  in  the  memory :  for  example,  to  that  of  an  oval,  or  that  of  an 
.egg  placed  on  its  smallest  end,  which  are  the  most  common  forms  of  trees, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  frondose  branches ;  and  that  of  an 
•egg  placed  on  its  broadest  end,  or  of  a  flattened  cone,  which  are  the  most  conb- 
mon  forms  of  shrubs.  The  Lombardy  poplar,  the  cypress,  and  some  similar 
■trees,  may  be  said  to  have  their  heads  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis :  and  others, 
>8uch  as  the  common  apple,  thorn,  &c,  in  that  of  a  globe,  or  m  that  of  a  semi- 
f;lobe.  A  few  trees,  more  paiticularly  in  their  young  state,  take  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  such  as  the  planers,  as  will  appear  by  our  figure  of  that  tree  at 
^en  years'  growth.     Within  these  general  forms,  the  greatest  variety  of  outline 
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najr  be  produced,  by  the  receding  or  advancing  or  the  tcriniDotions  of  the 
branches;  by  thefbrmBoftheEe  terminations;  bythe mannerin  which  tbejaTG' 
clustered  together;  and  by  their  being  open  or  compact,  regular  or  irrt^lar, 
densely  clothed  with  Ibliase,  or  only  loosely  covered. 

Light  and  ihade.  Tbe  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  is  generally  indicated  by  its 
outline  against  the  sky;  but  that  outline  doe«  not  convey  Huch  a  correct  idea 
of  tbe  fonn  as  where  the  space  enclosed  by  it  exhibiu  both  lif.'ht  and  shade, 
which  alone  can  give  it  the  appearance  of  substance. 

Tbe  capacities  of  different  trees  for  receiving  light  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  the  masses  of  foli^e.  A  compact  round-headed  tree,  like  the  S6t- 
bus  j^^ria,  will  receive  and  refect  the  light  in  one  large  mass ;  a  tree  or  shrub, 
the  general  form  of  which  is  composed  of  numerous  smslter  masses,  more  or  leas 
Beparoted  from  each  other,  will  reflect  the  light  in  smaller  masses ;  and  a  thin 
tree,  which,  in  many  parts,  nay  be  Keen  through,  will  not  reflect  the  light  from 
■ny  part  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  In  proportion  as  the  light  is  reflected  from 
one  side  of  a  tree,  tbe  other  aide  will  app^r  dark ;  and  a  tree  or  shmb  thinly 
clothed  with  foliage  will  ^pear  to  be  equally  in  light  and  shade  throu^out. 
Most  light  and  ETBCcful  trees  are  of  this  descnption  ;  but  the  want  of  the  beauty 
produced  by  lignt  and  shade  is  compensated  by  the  wavy  direction  of  the  stem; 
which  gives  the  idea  of  gentle  motion,  and  hy  the  Tariety  and  intricacy  of  the 
tuftjngs,  outline,  and  disposition  of  the  smaller  brunches,  spray,  and  leaves. 

"Hie  colourt  oftreet  and  thnbt  vary,  not  only  secording  to  the  kinds,  but  ae-* 
cording  to  the  aeason  of  the  year,  the  climate,  soil,  situation,  age,  and  othev 
drcumstancee.  In  general,  the  colours  of  spring,  when  the  tree  is  leafing,  are 
more  fixed  and  determinate  than  those  of  autumn,  when  it  is  losing  its  leaves ; 
because,  in  the  fonner  csHe,  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  tree,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  materially  affected  hy  the  weather,  and  also  by  tlie  soil.  The 
birch,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  most  soils,  in  a  wet  autumn,  will  die  ofl'of  a  yel- 
low colour,  in  a  dry  autumn  will  assume  a  deep  red ;  and,  on  a  peat  bog,  bircli 
leaves  generally  die  off*  of  a  pule  yellow,  while  on  agraniticsoil  they  generally 
BBBume  a  bright  red  or  purple.  On  the  side  of  the  tree  next  the  gun,  trie  leaves 
of  all  trees  are  of  a  brighter  colour  than  on  the  shady  side.  Those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  vary  least  in  colour,  whether  in  summer  or  autumn,  are  the  ever- 
greens ;  and  those  which  vary  most  are  the  oaks,  the  acers,  and  the  thoms. 

The  Ininia  oflreet  vary  as  much  as  their  heads ;  not  only  naturally,  according 
to  the  kind  of  tree,  hut  accidentally,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  has  been  placed  by  nature,  or  hy  the  hand  of  man.  In  general,  a  detached 
tree  exhibits  a  trunk  clothed  with  branches  from  the  ground  upwards ;  but 
trees  grown  in  masses  generally  exhibit  naked  trunks  to  a  considerable  height. 
In  some  species,  as  in  the  pine  and  flr  tribe,  the  length  of  naked  trunk  is 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  size  o(  the  head ;  in  others,  as  in  the  oak  and 
q  3 
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Other  ramose-headed  trees,  the  len^  of  naked  trunk  bears  a  much  less  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  head.   Shrubs  are  distinguished  from  trees,  not  onlypictoriidly, 
ut  also  botanically,  by  having  no  distinct  trunk,  or  naked  stem,  but,  whether 
kurge  or  small,  forming  one  entire  bush. 

The  trunks  of  trees  may  fiuther  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  maimer 
in  which  they  rise  out  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  supported  by  them.  Trees  which  grow  in  thick  wood8>  where  the 
annual  crop  of  leaves  falls  down,  and  rots  into  mould,  have  their  trunks 
apparently  without  bases ;  but  trees  which  stand  in  open  situations,  whore  the 
falling  leaves  are  blown  away,  always  rise  out  of  the  ground  with  a  conspicuous 
base,  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  trunk  with  the  roots.  No  circumstance 
addsr  more  to  the  effect  of  a  tree,  as  a  stately  and  durable  object  in  a  land6ciq)ey 
than  the  appearance  of  its  trunk  rising  from  a  secure  and  widely  spreading  base ; 
and  this  appearance  is  one  which  may  be  imitated  by  art,  both  in  drawing  land- 
scapes, ana  in  landscape-gardening,  and  whether  the  trees  to  be  introduced 
are  young  or  old. 

The  perpendicularity  or  inclination  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are  circumstances 
well  deserving  the  study  of  the  artist.  Wherever  trees  have  grown  up  for- 
tuitously in  groups  or  masses,  the  trunks  of  many  of  them  ^11  be.  found  more 
or  less  mcUned  to  the  horizon ;  and  their  heads  will  often  appear  ill  balanced 
when  taken  singly,  though  in  combination  such  trees  make  the  moat  varied 
groups.  Trees  which  have  been  planted  singly,  and  exposed  alike  on  every 
side,  grow  up  with  erect  trunks,  and  form  the  most  stately  and  well4)alaneea 
heads.  Sucn  trees  always  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  planted  by  art ; 
while  the  others  seem  to  convev  the  idea  of  their  having  been  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  Trees  of  the  first  kind  may  be  called  gardenesqoe 
trees,  and  of  the  latter,  picturesque  trees.  Trees  which  srow  out  of  rocks,  or 
on  precipices,  or  on  the  banks  of  water,  almost  always  have  thdr  trunks  in- 
clined to  the  horizon ;  as  trees  on  level  surfaces,  other  drcumstanoes  being 
the  same,  have  their  trunks  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

Though  shrubs  are  without  trunks,  yet  the  same  general  remarks  will  apply 
to  them.  A  detached  shrub,  on  a  level  surface,  is  clothed  to  the  ground  on 
every  side ;  a  shrub  which  has  grown  up  among  other  shrubs  or  trees,  or  which 
stands  on  a  slope  or  hangs  over  water,  will  be  inclined  to  one  side.  Sbruba, 
however,  admit  of  mudi  less  variety  in  point  of  attitude  than  trees. 

7^  hranckeg  of  tree*  difier  in  many  particulars.  The  frondose  brandies  of 
the  pine  and  fir  tribe  never,  except  under  accidental  circumstances,  attain 
any  great  size ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ramose  branches  of  the  oak,  the  chest- 
nut, &c.,  frequently  attain  a  size  which  rivals  that  of  the  trunk.  The  branches 
of  some  kinds  of  trees  proceed  regularly  firom  the  stem,  in  some  definite  and 
obvious  order  of  succession ;  others  proceed  from  the  stem  apparently  in  an 
hrrecular  manner.  Some  extend  a  great  length  horizontally,  or  at  r^t  angles 
to  the  stem ;  and  others  a  great  lengdi  acutdy,  or  obliquely  to  it.  The  hods 
of  some  trees,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  a  detached  situation,  seem  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  spreading  branches;  of  others,  such  asxhe  pinasto",  of  a  few 
branches  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk.  The  ramifications  of  the 
branches  are  as  vanous  as  their  mode  of  insertion  in  tlie  trunk  :  some  are  quite 
regular,  as  in  the  fir  tribe ;  and  others  are  exceedingly  various  and  intricate,  as 
in  the  oak.  The  branches  of  some  trees  have  few  branchlets,  as  in  moat  of  the 
poplars ;  others  have  many  branchlets,  as  in  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  Sx, 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  shrubs,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  In 
the  ease  of  shrubs,  numerous  stems  arise  from  the  root ;  and  these  stems,  in 
many  cases,  produce  only  branchlets  and  spray,  and,  in  others,  only  leaves.  In 
some  shruba,  as  in  the  common  laurel,  the  branches  trail  on  the  ground ;  in 
others,  as  in  the  berberry  and  the  lilac,  they  are  numerous  and  erect.  Certain 
shrubs  have  stems  which  twine  round,  or  are  otherwise  supported  by,  trees  or 
other  ol^ects ;  such  as  the  ivy,  the  clematis,  &c. ;  and  others  rise  up,  and  fiiU 
down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  bramble.  Some  shrubs  are,  in  their  details, 
like  a  collection  of  miniature  trees  \  as,  for  example,  the  butcher's  broom.   In 
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a  botanical  ^int  of  view,  the  variety  which  trees  and  shrubs  present,  widi  re- 
spect to  their  trunks  and  branc^ies,  is  almost  endless :  but  we  nave,  at  present, 
only  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  pictorial  efiect. 

Tke  mode  of  growth  in  trees  and  ikrubi  varies  according  to  the  kinds ;  and  is 
modified  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate.  The  main  stems 
of  almost  all  trees  have  a  tendency  to  grow  upright ;  but  the  branches  proceed 
firom  these  stems  indifierent  directions  in  different  trees.  The  growths,  that 
IS,  the  branchlets  and  spray  produced  by  the  branches,  extend  themselves 
horizontally  in  some  cases,  as  m  the  oak ;  upwards  in  others,  as  in  the  beech  ; 
and  in  some -downwards,  as  in  the  weeping  willow  and  the  weeping  birch.  In 
some  they  are  rigidly  upright  and  compact,  as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  in 
others  they  are  upright  and  sparse  (that  is,  thin),  as  in  the  gvmnocladus.  In 
^oung  trees  and  shrubs  the  mode  of  growth  is  more  decidedly  exhibited  than 
HI  old  trees,  because  the  growth  is  more  rapid ;  and  in  detached  trees  it  is 
more  conspicuous  than  in  such  as  are  crowded,  because  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
in  such  situations,  is  more  perfectly  developed. 

In  shrubs,  the  modeof^owth  is  often  the  principal  circumstance  by  which, 
in  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  they  can  be  characterised ;  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  of  great  variety  of  form,  or  of  outline :  they  are 
without  trunks  to  admit  of  variety  of  attitude;  and  they  are  without  large 
branches  to  admit  of  marked  character.  The  artist,  therefore,  in  order  to 
render  them  interesting,  must  have  recourse  to  their  mode  of  growth,  and  to 
their  foliase;  and  for  these  reasons,  also,  they  ought  almost  always  to  be 
placed  in  the  for^round,  both  of  pictures  and  of  garden  landscapes. 

The  mode  ofimftmg,  that  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  combme  into  those 
masses  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  tree,  varies  with  the  kind  of  tree ; 
and  depends  prmcipall  v  on  the  mode  of  growth,  though,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  is  influenced  by  the  jionn  of  the  leaves.  The  general  form  of  tufts  is  round- 
ish, or  elliptical ;  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipsis,  or  of  the  roundish  figure,  being 
universally  in  a  horizontid  direction.  One  tuft  is  8^>arated  from  another  by 
intervals  of  shade  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  by  the  background  where  the 
tufts  compose  the  marginal  outline.  All  tufts  have  their  margins  more  or  less 
indented,  which  depends  on  the  forms  and  clusters  of  the  leaves. 

7%#  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  almost  as  various  as  the  species ;  but,pic- 
torially,  their  forms  are  chiefly  noticeable  only  so  far  as  they  combine  mto 
masses.  A  single  leaf,  in  a  tree  viewed  pictorially,  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  eye  as  seldom  to  be  seen  in  its  entire  form ;  but  something  of  the  general 
iorm  of  the  leaves  is  recognisable  in  the  margins  of  the  tufts  of  foliage,  and 
more  especially  in  those  which  are  nearest  to  the  eye.  The  margins  of  these 
tufts  may  be  said  to  be  almost  always  more  or  less  indented  or  serrated ;  the 
aerratnres  difiering  in  ma^itude,  ui  depth,  in  direction,  and  in  being  more  or 
less  blunt  at  their  extremities. 

2%e  spra^  of  ireesy  that  is,  the  last  made  shoots  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branchlets,  is  as  various  a&  the  species  of  trees.  In  some  it  is  horizontal,  as 
in  the  silver  fir ;  in  others  it  is  pendent,  as  in  the  larch,  the  weeping  willow, 
and  in  some  species  of  birch ;  in  others  it  is  rigid,  as  in  the  gymnocladus ; 
and  in  oliiers  crooked,  as  in  some  of  the  oaks  and  thorns;  in  some  it  is 
thick,  and  unmarked  by  buds,  as  in  the  fig  and  the  walnut;  m  others  it  is 
clothed  with  leaves  throughout  the  year,  as'  in  all  the  evergreens. 

The  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  perceptible  in  a 
pictorial  point  of  view ;  nevertheless,  the  spray  of  some  trees  are  without 
visible  buds;  and  in  others,  for  example,  the  horsechestnut,  the  ^^tula 
nigra,  and  the  Qu^rcus  sessiliflora,  the  buds  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
blossom  buds,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  always  much  larger  than  the 
common  buds ;  for  which  reason,  in  looking  at  a  tree  pictorially,  during  the 
spring  season,  it  will  be  some  assistance  to  the  artist  to  know  whether  tlie 
tree  is  one  which  produces  large  or  small  flowers ;  and  whether  it  is  of  a 
sufficient  age  to  produce  flowers  at  all.    The  knowlcilgc  of  thisi,  and  of 
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other  particulars  which  may  be  considered  botanical,  will  be  of  great  assist* 
ance  to  an  artist,  in  enabling  him  to  correct  his  pictorial  observations. 

These  are  the  chief  circumstances,  with  regard  to  trees  and  sfambsy 
towards  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed,  with  a  view  to  their  pictorial 
efiect,  independently  of  the  associations  connected  with  tlicm ;  and  hence, 
in  giving  the  history  of  individual  species,  it  would  be  necessary  to  test  each 
by  all  these  different  properties,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  appropriate 
uses  in  landscape-gardening,  and  in  ornamental  planting. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Expression  and  Character  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

considered  pidorially. 

Every  object  in  nature  that  forms  a  whole  has  some  expretnon.  If  the 
nature  of  the  object  is  unknown  to  the  beholder,  the  expression  which  he 
assigns  to  it  is  analogous  to  that  of  some  object  with  which  he  is  already 
famOiar;  and  he  uses  the  same  terms  to  descnbe  its  appearance  as  he  would 
apply  to  such  objects.  For  example,  a  tall,  erect,  regularly  clothed  tree 
will  be  described  by  the  epithets  stately,  noble,  or  handsome;  another  kind  of 
tree,  with  light  airy  foliage  and  a  wavy  stem,  will  be  called  graceful ;  and  so  on. 

Character  is  some  circumstance  added  to  expression,  which  renders  it  more 
remarkable;  and  the  circumstance  which  has  this  effect  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  the  accidental  exaggeration  of  some  quality  belonging  to  the 
natural  expression  of  the  object.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  handsome 
regularly  clothed  trees,  supposing  a  number  of  them  standing  together,  cha- 
racter would  be  added  to  one  of  them  by  the  extraordinary  prolongation  and 
magnitude  of  one  or  more  of  its  branches ;  or  by  some  of  its  branches  having 
been  taken  away,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  trunk  conspicuously,  while 
the  remainder  continued  clothed.  Character  would  also  be  added  to  one 
tree,  among  a  number  of  the  same  kind  all  previously  alike,  if  a  portion  of 
this  tree  were  scathed  by  lightning ;  or  if  some  circumstance  were  to  occur 
which  threw  the  trunk  over  to  one  side.  In  either  of  the  latter  cases,  what 
is  called  character  would  be  conveyed  by  the  object  displaying,  conspicuously, 
something  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  its  species ;  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  character  was  given  by  the  exaggeration  of  some  quality  which 
was  natural  to  the  species. 

The  expression  ot  trees  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  their  organic  influence  on  the  eye  as  forms,  without  reference 
to  their  nature,  and  altogether  apart  from  moral  associations ;  and  that  in 
which  moral  associations  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  expression. 

Supposing  a  person  to  see  a  tree  or  shmb  for  the  first  time,  and  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  its  nature ;  he  could  only  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
form ;  and,  in  this  case,  its  expression,  to  him,  would  depend  upon  its  re- 
semblance to  forms  which  he  previously  knew,  whether  geometrical  figures, 
or  the  figures  of  other  objects.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  first  effort  whidi  the 
mind  makes  to  discover  beauty  in  natural  forms  is,  to  recognise  in  them 
some  of  the  forms  of  art ;  and  hence,  in  the  infant  state  of  this  taste  in  indi- 
viduals, the  first  trees  that  would  be  admired  would  be  those  the  heads  of 
which  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  globe,  a  cone,  or  some  readily  recog- 
nisable figure.  The  next  step  would  be  the  recognition  of  some  artificial 
figure,  in  the  trees  or  shrubs  of  more  regular  outlines.  To  this  would  suc- 
ceed the  recognition  of  several  figures  contained  within  one  general  figure; 
and,  lastly,  the  recognition,  among  these  several  figures,  of  regularity  in  their 
arrangement,  or  of  symmetry  in  their  disposition ;  of  variety;  of  intricacy; 
and,  lastly,  of  harmony  and  of  character.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen,  that 
a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  capable  of  exciting  many  ideas  of  beauty,  cons]dered< 
simply  as  a  form,  and  altogether  apart  from  considerations  of  usefulness^  of 
botanical  interest,  or  of  moral  associations. 

A  tree,  to  be  regular,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  e;cpression  of  rrgw. 
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lanfy^  must  exhibit  the  same  number  of  tufb  of  the  same  size,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,  on  both  sides  of  the  trunk,  or  centre  litiCi 
Such  a  tree,  as  a  whole,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  regular  globular  figure ; 
and  it  is  a  property  of  regularity,  that  one  portion  of  any  figure  which  is 
regular,  being  separated  fi'om  the  rest,  will  still  be  regular.  If  the  globular 
head  of  the  regular  tree,  therefore,  were  cut  exactly  in  two,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,  the  separated  portions  would  each  be  regular  figures,  that  is, 
semi-globes. 

In  a  iymmetncal  tree,  on  the  other  hand.,  there  may  be  the  greatest  irregu- 
larity in  the  form  and  number  of  the  parts,  provided,  only,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  these  be  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  central  vertical  line,  or  trunk, 
of  the  tree.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  the  branches  or  tuflings  may  pro- 
trude chiefly  on  the  right  hand  and  be  large ;  and ,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  they  may  protrude  chiefly  on  the  left  hand,  and  be  small ;  or  they  may 
be  of  mixed  sizes  in  both  places.  Now,  it  is  the  characteristic  property  of  a 
symmetrical  figure,  that,  when  it  is  cQt  in  two,  the  parts  separated,  taken 
Singly,  are  neither  regular  nor  syinmetrical;  and,  consequentlv,  that  they 
wiU  not  produce  a  whole  in  any  way,  unless  they  are  reunited  as  they 
were  before.  By  imagining  such  a  tree  as  we  have  described,  separated  into 
two  portions  by  a  central  vertical  line,  it  \rill  readily  occur  to  the  mind,  that 
neither  of  these  portions  was  either  regular,  or  could  in  any  way  form  a 
a  whole.  Whoever  wishes  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  expression  of  regularity, 
symmetry,  intricacy,  and  harmony,  in  detail,  may  refer  to  articles  on  the 
subject  w  the  first  volume  of  the  Architectural  Magaxine. 

The  lowest  degree  of  organic  beauty,  in  a  tree,  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
form  of  a  small-sized  tree  with  a  lumpish  head,  like  the  Pyrus  A^m;  con- 
stituting one  uniform  mass,  light  on  one  side,  and  shaded  on  the  other.  A 
higher  degree  of  beauty  will  be,  where  the  general  form  of  the  mass  is  that  of 
a  cone,  or  where  it  is  ecg-shaped ;  beoause  these  forms  contain  an  additional 
element  of  beauty  to  tnat  constituting  a  globe,  viz.  that  of  elongation.  A 
still  higher  degree  of  beauty  will  be  produced,  where  all  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  in  the  case  either  of  a  globe  or  cone,  are  distinctly  marked  and  regularly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fir ;  and  one  still  higher, 
where  the  branches  and  tufts  project  irregularly,  but  are  still  so  balanced,  on 
each  side  of  the  centre,  as  to  form,  on  the  whole,  a  symmetrical  figure. 
Such  a  figure,  where  the  tufts  are  numerous,  varies  in  point  of  size  and  dis- 
position ;  and,  where  the  symmetry  is  perfect,  will  exhibit  the  greatest  oi^nic 
beauty  of  which  trees  are  susceptible. 

The  association  of  ideas  connected  with  trees  has  given  rise  to  what  is 
called  their  moral  and  hktorieal  expression*  A  tree  which  is  voung, .and  grow- 
ing freely,  is  said  to  be  in  good  health,  and  thriving ;  and  one  that  is  not 
growing  freely,  is  said  to  be  sickly.  A  tree  with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading 
branches  is  said  to  be  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  with  a  tall  and  slender  trunks 
to  be  l%ht  and  elegant;  one  with  a  bending,  or  serpentine,  wavy-like  stem,  as 
we  h^ve  before  observed,  to  be  graceful ;  a  tree  with  upright  growths,  to  be 
rigid ;  and  one  in  which  the  branches  and  spray  droop,  to  be  moumfiil,  or 
weepine.  In  like  manner,  there  are  particular  associations  connected  with 
trees  which  bear  fruit ;  with  those  which  grow  in  particular  soils  or  situations, 
as  mountuns,  marshes,  &c. ;  and  with  those  which  are  applied  to  particular 
purposes,  as  the  oak  for  ship-building ;  the  pine  and  fir  for  house-carpentry ; 
the  willow  for  basket-making ;  the  thorn  for  hedges ;  and  so  on.  The  historical 
and  geographical  associations  connected  with  trees  are  numerous,  and  of  great 
interest :  for  example,  the  platanus  reminds  us  of  the  respect  paid  to  this 
tree  in  Peraia;  the  sweet  bay,  of  its  shoots  being  used  by  the  Romans  to 
crown  their  warriora ;  the  vine  and  the  olive,  of  their  unknown  antiouity,  and 
the  highly  prized  liquors  made  from  their  fruits ;  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
of  the  esteem  in  which  its  wood  was  held  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  A  know- 
ledge of  all  the  difierent  associations  which  belong  to  each  particular  kind  of 
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tree*  as  k  must  add  greatljr  to  the  enioyiDait  derivable  from  tlicniy  ought 
always  to  form  a  part  of  their  individaal  history. 

Ooe  of  the  most  common  and  generally  understood  ezpressions  of  trees 
is,  that  which  is  called  their  pidwretque  bemiiy.  Much  has  been  written,  by 
Oilpin,  Uvedsie  Price,  and  others,  in  order  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  picturesque ;  and  the  expression  of  this  beauty  has  been  divided  into 
two  kmds :  that  of  the  beautiiul,  or  smooth  picturesque,  suitable  for  culti* 
vated  scenery,  and  also  for  painting;  and  that  of  toe  rough  picturesque, 
suitable  for  wild  and  forest  scenery,  and  eminently  ao  for  graphic  represent" 
atioB,  whether  by  the  pencil,  or  the  palette.  Among  trees,  whether  in  a  wild 
or  cultivated  state,  are  found  both  these  expressions;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  first,  we  may  give  youiw  specimens  of  the  willow  and  the  lime,  and 
young  trees  generally ;  and  of  the  second,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  thorn,  and 
old  trees  generallv.  For  a  tree  to  be  picturesque^  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  stand  singly,  or  be  at  all  symmetrical  in  point  of  form,  or  the  general 
bahmce  of  its  haul  $  on  the  contrary,  a  mutilated  tree,  or  one  the  trunk  of 
which,  from  some  accidentai  cause,  has  grown  to  one  side,  may  be  as  pic- 
turesque as  a  tree  which  grows  erect,  and  is  comparatively  perfect  in  all  iti 
parts ;  provided  only  that  it  is  not  a  peculiar  tree,  such  as  that  shown  in 
JSg.  1.  pi  195.  The  only  thing  which  is  essential  to  picturesque  beauty  in  a 
tree,  is,  that  it  should  be  capme  of  readily  groupi^  with  anodier  tree,  or 
with  sny  building,  object,  or  animal,  so  that  the  combmation  may  form  a  satis- 
fiictory  whole.  It  is  evident  that  this  remark  applies  alike  to  trees  of 
the  rough  picturesque,  and  of  the  smooth  picturesque ;  since  young  trees, 
which  bdong  to  the  latter  kind  of  beauty,  will  group  together,  or  with  other 
objects,  just  as  readily  as  old  trees  which  bdong  to  the  former  kind  of  this 
expression. 

The  expression  of  gardennqve  hemdyy  in  individnal  trees,  difibrs  from  the 
picturesque,  in  bemg  (whether  in  the  rough  or  thejpolished  varietur  of  the 
expression),  at  all  times,  regular,  or  symmetrical.  The  eardenesque  is  fi>und 
exclusively  in  single  trees,  which  have  been  planted  in  mvourable  situations; 
not  pressed  on,  durioff  their  growth,  by  nny  other  ol^jects ;  and  allowed  to 
throw  out  their  branches  equally  on  every  side,  uniigured  by  cattle  or  odier 
animals ;  and,  if  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener,  only  to  be  improved 
in  their  regularity  and  svrametry.  A  truly  ^ardenesque  tree,  when  fully 
grown,  has  always  some  of  its  branches  dependmg  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
mark  it  as  a  tree  of  the  garden  or  lawn ;  and  not  one  of  the  park,  where  its 
lower  branches  would  be  separated  from  the  eround  by  that  horixootal  line 
formed  by  the  browsing  of  cattle ;  or  one  ot  the  forest,  where,  frxwi  being 
pressed  on  by  other  trees,  or,  when  young  growing  up  under  the  shade 
of  an  old  tree,  its  form  would  neoesaarily  belong  to  some  division  of  the  pic- 
turesque, <M*  be  peculiar;  and  peculiarity,  in  trees,  as  in  other  olijects,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  shown,  is  deformity  rather  than  beauty. 

ArckUectural  and  »eulphare$qiie  treet  are  now  no  longer  in  repute :  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  be  cut  into  the  fonns  of  colonnades, 
arcades,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  as  shrubs 
are  cut  into  the  form  of  those  green  vndls  which,  under  the  name  of  hedges, 
separate  our  fields ;  and  exotic  plants  are  dwarfed,  by  being  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes ;  and  fruit  trees  flattened  by  being  spread  out  against  mils.  We  do  not 
say  that  arcades  of  trees,  tonsile  bowers,  and  sculptured  evergreens,  such 
as  were  formerly  common  in  French  nsrdens,  rank  hi^  in  the  scale  of  ver- 
dant beauty ;  we  merely  assert,  that  tney  are  productive  of  distinct  kinds  of 
beauty ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  be  exdustve,  and  limit  our 
notions  of  what  is  beauty  to  that  which  is  highest  in  the  scaler  or  to  those 
kinds  only  that  happen  to  be  fashionable  in  our  time. 

Viewing  trees  with  reference  to  their  beamty  as  organic  Jorwuy  and  to  the  in- 
terest which  tbey  are  capable  of  exciting  by  callmg  forth  associated  ideas, 
the  tree  which  is  considered  the  most  bnutiful  by  man,  in  any  country,  will 
vary  according  to  the  knowledge  of  every  individual,  and  the  country  in 
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which  he  Hfes.  The  trees  which  would  most  please  man  in  a  savage  state 
would  be  those  which  had  a£R>rded  him  food  or  shelter ;  in  a  highly  refined 
state,  they  would  be  those  which  afforded  him  the  greatest  amount  of  in* 
tellectual  enjoyment,  including  their  beauty  as  organic  forms,  their  beauty 
as  constituting;  a  particular  species  of  a  class  of  organised  beings,  and  their 
beautjr  as  giving  rise  to  pleasing  or  interesting  associations.  Perhaps  the 
most  mteresting  association  connected  with  trees  is  that  of  their  being  em- 
ployed in  ship*building ;  because,  without  ships,  mankind  roust  have  remained 
m  isolated  portions,  and  could  never  have  been  highly  civilised.  It  is  pro- 
bd>le,  therefore,  that,  in  eveiy  country  where  ships  are  built,  and  where  the 
trees  employed  are  high  in  the  scale  of  organic  beauty,  the  most  intellectual 
people  of  that  country  will  consider  such  trees  as  the  most  beautiful.  In 
£urope  and  America,  the  oak  is  the  tree  chiefly  used  in  ship-buildinc ;  and  it 
is,  at  Uie  same  time,  unquestionably  fuller  of  variety  and  beauty  of  organic 
form,  and  of  colour,  ana  light  and  shade,  than  any  other  tree  of  temperate 
climates;  the  oak,  therefore,  to  the  most  refined  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  of  trees. 

There  are,  also,  associations  of  a  local  nature  connected  with  various  spe- 
cies of  trees,  which,  when  known,  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder  of 
thepardcular  species :  for  example,  the  antiquity  of  the  celebrated  chestnut 
at  Tortworth,  or  of  that  on  Mount  Etna ;  or  the  celebrity  of  the  platanus 
at  Buyukder6  on  the  banks  of  the  Bospborus ;  or  of  the  elm  under  which  the 
founder  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  signed  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians ;  or 
of  the  sycamore  of  Trons,  under  which  the  deputies  of  toe  Swiss  met,  in  1424, 
to  swear  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  lords,  lends  an  interest  to 
every  individual  of  these  species.  Mount  Lebanon  is  known  to  every  one  as-the 
native  place  of  the  cedar;  and  Wilton  is  known  to  many  as  one  of  the  few 
places  in  England  where  diat  tree  was  first  raised  from  seeds  brought  fix>m  that 
celebrated  mountain  by  Dr.  Pococke.  An  individual,  a  general  observer,  but 
not  a  botanist,  who  had  never  read  the  history  of  the  cedar,  would  feel  no 
more  interest  in  a  young  plant  of  that  species,  even  if  springing  from  one  of 
these  trees,  than  in  a  spruce  ^,  A  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  historical 
associations  connected  with  trees  adds,  generally,  to  the  interest  of  those 
which  are  still  young.  In  general,  it  is  thought  that  such  trees  can  have  but 
a  very  limited  share  of  beauty;  and  that  they  are  chiefly  worth;^  of  admira* 
tion  when  they  acquire  such  a  size  as  to  invite  the  painter  to  delineate  them. 
This  opinion  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  general  ignorance,  and  conse^ 
quent  want  of  interest,  which  prevail  respecting  trees  as  oi^ganised  beings ; 
from  ignorance  of  their  properties  in  an  economical  and  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view ;  and  from  ignorance  of  the  various  associations  which  are 
connected  with  them.  The  source  of  interest  in  objects  generally,  consists 
in  their  positive  beauty  and  utility;  and  in  their  susceptibility  of  variation, 
or  of  changes,  in  their  expression  of  this  beauty  and  utilitv.  Now,  if  we 
compare  young  trees  with  old  ones  in  these  respects,  we  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  young  trees  are  objects  of  much  greater  interest  than  old  ones. 
In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  we  allow  that  tlie  old  tree  has  an  advantage ; 
it  has  also  the  advantage  in  point  of  shelter  and  shade;  and,  if  it  were  to  be 
cut  down,  it  would  produce  more  timber.  But  will  an  old  tree  prove  a 
source  of  as  much  interest  to  the  possessor  of  it,  by  its  variations,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  yearly  increase  in  size,  as  a  young  tree,  provided  that  possessor 
has  a  historical  and  gardening  knowledge  of  trees  ?  We  think  not ;  and  we 
would  only  ask  any  one  who  is  of  a  different  opinion,  whether,  if  he  were 
to  be  allowed  to  have  only  one  tree  in  his  garden,  he  would  prefer  a  tree  of 
ten  years'  growth,  or  a  tree  that  was  already  full  grown  ?  NVith  the  latter 
tree  the  mind  is  carried  back  to  times  which,  thoucn  interesting  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  desirable  should  ne>'er  recur;  with  the  former,  it  is  carried  forwaM 
along  with  all  the  improvements  which  are  now  contemplated,  or  in  prc^jress, 
in  dviiised  society  throughout  the  world.  For  our  own  part,  independeiitlj^  of 
all  moral,  Instorical,  and  economical  considerations,  so  great  is  the  botanical 
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and  horticultural  interest  connected  in  our  minds  with  young  trees,  and  so 
delightful  to  us  is  the  idea  of  preparing  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
them  to  grow  with  extraordinary  rapi&y,  that,  if  any  one  were  to  present  us 
with  a  timbered  estate,  the  first  thing  we  should  do  would  be,  to  cut  down 
all  the  old  trees,  and  to  plant  youn^  ones. 

In  treating  of  trees  individually,  m  the  Arboretum  Bntannicum,  it  will  form 
an  important  part  of  their  description,  to  indicate  the  kind  of  expression  pro- 
duced by  their  forms,  their  attitudes,  and  their  other  pictorial  qualities ;  and  of 
their  history,  to  record  all  those  facts  respecting  each  species,  which  may 
lead  to  interesting  associations,  whenever  it  occurs,  whether  it  be  in  a  young 
or  an  old  state. 

Sect-  III.  Of  the  Mode  of  dratoing  Trees  from  Nature^  in  such  a 
Manner  as  to  give  the  general  pictorial  Expression  of  the  Species 
of  Tree  delineated. 

In  drawing  trees  from  nature,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  land« 
scape  composition,  the  selection  is  very  different  from  that  made  when  the 
intention  is  to  show  trees  as  single  objects.  Where  trees  are  to  be  mtroduced 
into  landscape  composition  along  with  buildings,  animals,  or  other  trees,  the 
symmetry  or  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  tree,  considered  by  itself,  is  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  importance. 

A  tree  which  is  mutilated,  the  branches  of  which  are  ill  balanced,  or  imper- 
fecdy  clothed  with  tufts  of  foliage*  will  group  better  vrith  other  trees  or 
objects,  than  a  tree  which  is  comf^ete  in  itself.  Such  trees  are  perfectiy  well 
suited  to  the  landscape-painter ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  transplanting 
very  large  trees  in  order  to  produce  immediate  effect,  they  are  of  no  use  to 
the  landscape-gardener,  the  ornamental  planter,  or  the  planter  with  a  view  to 
profit  or  use.  To  represent  a  tree  mutilated  or  in  any  way  imperfect,  or  to 
represent  a  group  or  wnole  composed  of  such  trees,  would  be  to  exhibit  what 
no  art  of  the  gardener  could  produce ;  and,  therefore,  what  to  him  is  use- 
less, however  valuable  it  might  be  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  Our  object, 
in  giving  portraits  of  trees,  has  reference  almost  entirely  to  the  gardenesque, 
to  the  ornamental,  and  to  the  useful.  The  aim  of  our  portraits,  therefore,  is 
natural  beauty  and  expression,  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  tree  drawn ;  and 
not  beauty  and  character  with  reference  to  any  description  of  graphic  art.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  beauty  of  truth,  not  local  or  peculiar  truth,  or  truth  with 
reference  to  any  mode  of  depicting  it ;  that  is,  not  a  portrait  of  a  tree  with  the 
peculiarities  which  it  may  happen  to  have  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  from 
peculiar  circumstances ;  or  a  portrait  taken  to  show  the  beauties  of  any  par* 
ticular  style  of  sketching,  drawing,  or  painting.  It  is  not  the  portrait  of  a 
tree  which  has  been  overtopped  by  another  tree,  been  improperly  pruned,  a 
part  of  it  scorehed  by  fire,  or  a  part  of  the  leaves  destroyed  by  insects ;  or  a 
portrait  taken  to  show  the  picturesque  effect  of  broken  lights  and  shadows, 
breadth  of  masses,  deep  tone  of  colours,  the  sharpness  of  lines  printed  from 
copper  or  steel,  or  the  softness  of  touches  printed  from  zinc  or  stone.  No : 
to  draw  a  tree  with  any  of  these  sorts  of  peculiarities  would  be  in  the  same 
taste  as  it  would  be  to  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  human  being,  a  portrait  of 
a  man  mutilated  or  deformed  by  accident  or  disease,  or  in  a  grotesque  attitude 
or  dress;  or,  as  a  specimen  of  the  human  fiice,  a  portrait  of  one  disfigured 
with  warts  or  pimples.  This  would  be  to  portray  not  merely  the  individual 
instead  of  the  species,  but  the  individual  under  circumstances  which  had  no* 
thing  to  do  witn  his  character  or  expression,  whether  moral  or  graphic,  as 
an  individual. 

It  being  agreed,  then,  that  the  object  in  drawing  trees  for  the  Arboretum 
Britanmcum  is  to  give  a  faithfiil  portrut  of  the  species,  neglecting  such  circum- 
stances as  may  be  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  portrait  is  to  be  taken.  With  a  view  to  this 
object,  trees  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  those  the  greatest  beauty  of 
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which  is  exhibited  when  they  are  in  flower  or  in  fruit ;  those  whose  greatest 
beauty  is  when  they  are  leafing  in  spring,  or  just  about  to  lose  their  leaves  in 
autumn ;  and  evergreens,  or  those  whidi  are  clothed  with  foliage  throughout 
the  year.  The  last  two  should  be  drawn  in  autumn ;  and  those  which  are 
most  beautiful  when  they  are  in  flower,  or  in  fruit  at  the  seasons  when  the 
flowers  or  the  fruit  are  in  their  greatest  perfection.  For  example,  the  h<»«e- 
chestnut  ought  to  be  drawn  in  June,  the  laburnum  about  the  same  season,  and 
the  common  apple  tree,  the  Siberian  crab,  the  quince,  and  one  or  two  others,  in 
autumn.  Some  species  of  the  genus  CVatse^gus  are  highly  beautiful,  both  when 
in  flower,  in  May  or  June,  and  when  in  fruit,  from  September  to  December; 
and  these  may  be  drawn  at  either  season.  Evergreens  may  be  drawn  during 
autumn  and  the  whole  of  winter,  till  they  b^n  to  make  their  shoots  in 
May;  from  that  period  they  are  unsi^tlyfor  several  weeks,  while  they  are 
losing  their  old  leaves  and  acquiring  new  ones ;  and  they  are  uncharacteristic 
of  the  species  till  the  new  leaves  and  shoots  have  accjuired  that  rigidity  which 
18  not  produced  till  after  complete  maturity.  This  will  be  rendered  par« 
ticularly  obvious  by  observing  the  common  spruce  fir,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
evergreen  oak,  during  the  growing  season;  say,  about  London,  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  A  young  spruce  fir  tree,  drawn  in 
Bfay,  would  have  a  touch  not  unlike  that  of  a  horsechestnut ;  and  a  pine  and 
an  evergreen  oak  would  appear  to  be  trees  of  quite  a  difierent  species  firom 
what  they  are.  In  general,  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  all 
trees  dunng  the  leafing  season,  from  the  absence  of  that  rigidity  of  foliaee  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots  which  gives  rise  to  the  particular  touch  of  each  spe- 
cies. Some  deciduous  trees- are  almost  as  reEuiily  known  by  their  appearance 
in  winter,  after  all  the  leaves  have  dropped,  as  they  are  in  summer.  Portraits 
of  some  of  such  trees  have  been  taken  during  that  season ;  and  how  very  cha- 
racteristic these  winter  portraits  are,*in  the  case  of  some  species,  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  portraits  of  the  Gleditschta  in^rmis,  U'imua  americ^na,  and 
others,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

Trees,  like  other  objects,  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  colours  laid  on 
with  a  brush  or  hair  pencil,  by  ink  laid  on  in  the  same  manner,  by  lines  drawn 
with  a  pen,  or  by  lines  drawn  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  Whichever  of  these 
modes  is  employed,  the  object  is  to  give  the  spectator  a  correct  idea  of 
the  tree  represented.  The  stvle  of  art  in  which  this  is  done,  whether  by 
the  black-lead  pencil,  the  quill  and  common  ink,  the  hair  pencil  and  Indian 
ink,  or  by  colours,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  delineation 
be  such  as  to  raise  up  just  ideas  of  the  object  imitated  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Difierent  styles  of  art  may,  in  this  respect,  be  considered  as  e^iuva* 
lent  to  difierent  languages,  the  object  common  to  all  being  to  convey  ideas. 
As  the  most  convenient  and  expedidous  mode  of  drawing  trees  from  nature 
is  by  the  use  of  the  lead  pencil,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  directions 
for  its  use.  These  directions  are  by  no  means  so  full  as  they  might  be;  but 
to  those  who  have  leisure,  and  wish  to  see  the  subject  of  drawing  trees  by  the 
use  of  the  lead  pencil  treated  in  the  best  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  done, 
we  recommend  Harding's  ElemetUaty  Art,  published  in  1835,  a  work  at 
once  artistica]  and  philosophic. 

Previously  to  proceeding  to  the  place  where  the  tree  to  be  drawn  is  situated, 
provide  a  leaf  or  drawing  paper,  or  a  book  of  such  leaves,  of  a  sufficient  sixe  to 
contain  the  pictures  of  the  trees  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is  intended  to  draw 
them.  In  tne  case  of  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  we  have  drawn  the  young 
trees^  or  those  which  have  been  ten  years  planted  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  and  those  which  have  been  fifty 
years  planted  within  the  same  distance  of  London,  or  are  considered  as  fiiU 
grown,  to  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  3  ft.  In  order  to  draw  trees  to 
tiiese  sixes,  provide  a  dozen  octavo  leaves,  and  let  them  be  sewed  up  together 
at  one  end,  in  the  form  of  a  small  oblong  book.  Form  a  parallelognun  on  the 
first  pace,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  include  the  largest  drawing  which  an  octavo 
page  will  admit  of,  and  next  mark  the  scale  on  the  boundary  of  this  parallelo- 
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gram,  as  is  done  in  JSg,  2.  The  parallelograin  suited  for  an  octavo  pf^  h 
4  in.  broad,  afkl  7^  in.  long ;  and  toe  dirisions  are  a  fourth  of  an  inch  eadi. 
Thia  parallelogram  admits  of  a  drawing  o£  a  tree  SO  ft.  high,  with  its  branches 
extending  over  a  space  16  ft.  in  diameter.  These  dioioisions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  for  trees  ten  years  phmted,  even  under  the  most 
fiivonrable  circumstances ;  and,  therefore,  this  size  of  page,  and  this  scale,  are 
what  we  have  adopted  for  our  Arboretum  BriUsmmcum,  One  page  being 
marked  as  in^.  S.,  all  the  other  pages  in  the  book,  or  any  number  of  separate 
pages,  may  be  marked  in  a  similar  manner  by  pricking  through  them  from  the 
dimmt  mvisions  of  the  scale. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  fuU-grown  trees  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
sized  parallelogram,  we  assume  90  ft.  as  the  maximum  height  of  the  tree, 
and  48  ft.  as  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  same  division  of  the  inch  into  four  parts  will 
suffice,  but  with  this  diflerence,  that  each  of  these  parts  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  3  ft.,  instead  as  of  1  ft.  Fig.  2.  is  marked  in  this  manner,  in 
the  inside  of  the  parallelogram,  for  old  trees ;  and  it  is  marked  in  the  man* 
ner  before  described,  on  Uie  outside  of  the  parallelogram,  for  young  trees. 
In  practice,  it  is  unnecessary  to  marie  the  figures,  as  the  draughtsman  will 
easily  bear  in  recollection  what  each  division  represents.  For  trees  exceeding 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  48  ft.  in  width,  themaigin  may  be  encroached  on,  to  the 
extent  of  hdf  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  at  top  and  bottom,  which  will  aflbrd 
space  for  a  tree  102  ft.  high,  and  wiUi  a  head  60  ft;,  in  diameter. 

The  draughtsman  may  now  be  considered  as  having  got  his  directions,  as 
6r  as  re^)ects  paper  and  scale.  Having  prepared  his  pages,  he  will  next  pro- 
cure two  black-lead  pencils,  one  bard,  and  the  other  hard  and  black  (tecb- 
nN»lly  R  and  h  b),  together  with  a  foot  rule  and  a  chair.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  IS,  to  choose  the  tree  and  the  aspect  from  which  it  is  to  be  drawn.  In 
making  a  choice,  the  average  form,  height,  and  character  of  the  species  ought 
to  be  taken,  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  not  a  specimen  remarkable  either  for 
its  hdght,  or  for  its  singularitv  or  peculiarity;  and  the  point  from  which  it  is 
to  be  drawn  ought,  if  posdUe,  to  be  on  the  south,  south-east,  or  south-west 
side  of  it.  The  rule  is,  that  the  sun  ou^t  alwa^^s  to  be  behind  the  draughts- 
man, and  rather  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  him.  All  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  therefore,  when  a  tree  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  morning,  the 
draughtsman  ought  to  place  himself  on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  at  mid-day  on 
the  south  side,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  south-west  side.  The  next  pomt 
is,  the  distance  from  the  tree  at  whidi  the  spectator  ought  to  place  himself.  If 
he  sits,  which  is,  in  general,  the  best  mode,  though  some  artists  prefer  a  stand- 
ing posture  when  drawing,  twice  the  height  of  the  tree  will  he  a  very  good 
distance ;  but  if  he  stands,  and  the  tree  has  a  very  short  trunk,  say  one  under 
6  ft.  in  height,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  artist  to  add  to  his  distance  from  the 
tree  once,  twice,  or  thrice  his  own  height ;  otherwise  the  height  of  his  tyt 
above  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  might  cause  the  branoies  to  conceri 
more  of  the  trunk  than  would  be  desirable.  It  mav  be  useful  to  add,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  distance  is  chosen  is  that  of  being  able  to  see  the  tree 
as  a  whole,  or  as  an  entire  mass  of  light  and  shade  easily  comprehended  by 
the  eye  fixed  in  one  position,  as  opposed  to  that  of  seeing  it  in  detail,  and  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  eye.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  eye  cannot 
comprehend  more  with  ease  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  whether  we  take 
this  circle  as  a  vertical  or  as  a  horizontal  plane,  or  as  a  solid  ^be,and  imagine 
the  eye  in  its  centre.  The  principle  which  dil^ects  the  position  of  the  sun  to 
be  behind  the  spectator  rather  than  in  front  of  him,  and  at  his  left  hand  rather 
than  at  his  right,  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  tree  may  be  in  light,  and  another 
portion  in  shade,  in  order  to  show  its  general  form  and  rotundity,  and  that  the 
portion  in  shade  may  always  be,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  given,  on  the 
right  hand.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  die  tree  from  the 
north  side,  and,  in  others,  to  draw  it  when  the  sun  does  not  shine :  ni  both 
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these  caaeSy  the  artist  must  supply  the  shade,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  supplied  by  the  sun  when  it  shines. 

The  artist  having  chosen  his  tree,  and  fixed  his  chair  at  the  proper  distance, 
the  next  step  is,  to  measure  or  estimate  its  height.  In  the  case  ofyoung  trees, 
this  is  easily  done  by  a  lO-ft.  rod,  which,  added  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  the 
length  of  his  arm  stretched  above  his  head,  will  give  18  tt.;  which  will  cover 
the  height  of  most  trees  of  ten  3'ear8'  growth.  In  the  case  of  old  trees,  the 
height  may  be  ascertained  by  a  common  quadrant,  by  a  graduated  quadrant, 
or,  which  in  practice,  and  more  especially  when  trees  are  crowded  together, 
will  be  found  the  best  of  all  modes,  by  pushing  up  the  dde  of  the  trunk  a 
series  of  rods  connected  one  with  the  other  by  small  tin  tubes.  This,  and 
various  other  modes,  will  be  found  described  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  548. ; 
and  the  subject  will  be  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  useful  plantations, 
and  felling  timber,  in  Part  IV.  of  this  Encyclopaedia. 

The  height  of  die  tree  to  be  drawn  being  measured,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
19  ft.  7  in.,  then  nineteen  divisions  and  a  half  of  the  scale  are  to  be  counted 
down  from  the  top  of  the  parallelogram,  and  a  slight  line  drawn  across,  as  at 
a  a,  in^.  2.  An  estimate  is  next  to  be  made  of  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches,  and  also  of  the  extent  of  the  branches  on  each  side 
of  the  tree.  If  the  branches  extend  nearly  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  trunk,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  make  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  the 
horizontal  line  a  a,  at  6,  in  order  to  indicate  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  branches  extend  much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  then  the  first  step  is,  to  set  off  the  total  diameter,  so  as  to  reach  within 
equal  distances  of  each  side  of  the  page,  as  at  c  c,  in  fig,  2. ;  and  supposing 
the  trunk  to  be  one  eighth  nearer  one  side  than  the  other,  then  the  phice  for 
its  centre  may  be  indicated  at  d  on  the  base  line  e  e. 

The  next  step  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  artist  should  go  up  close 
to  the  tree,  examine  its  leaves,  and  make  sketches  of  an  individual  leaf,  and 
of  a  cluster  of  leaves,  both  to  a  larger  scale  than  that  to  which  the  tree  is  to 
be  drawn,  and  then  to  the  same  scale  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  drawn. 
These  sketches  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  studies  made  with  a  view 
of  acquiring  what  artists  call  the  touch,  or  ultimate  character  of  form,  with 
which  the  tree  is  to  be  clothed.  As  all  the  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
and  all  the  various  forms  which  a  tree  clothed  with  its  leaves  presents  in 
nature,  result  from  the  various  disposition  of  one  form  of  leaf;  so,  in  a  picture, 
all  the  imitations  of  these  are  formed  by  the  repetition  of  one  character  of 
touch.  Sometimes  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  the  touches  in  the  picture,  arc 
so  crowded  as  almost  to  obliterate  each  other;  at  other  times  in  both  they 
are  more  distinct,  and  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  the  character  of  the  touch, 
may  be  more  clearly  recognised.  In  densely  clothed  trees  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  character  of  the  touch,  are  most  discernible  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches ;  in  thinly  clothed  trees  they  are  discernible  throughout. 

The  young  artist,  however,  must  not  suppose,  firom  all  this,  that  to  repre- 
sent a  tree  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  form  of  its  leaf  and  of  its  touch ; 
neither  must  he  suppose  that,  in  making  out  the  details  of  the  tufting  or 
subordinate  masses  of  a  tree,  he  is  merely  to  repeat  leaf  after  leaf:  on  the 
contrary,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  leaves  when  examined 
singly,  and  of  their  clustering  as  exhibited  on  the  points  of  the  branches  in 
the  general  outline  of  the  tree  when  examined  singly,  and  also  of  the  tufting, 
or  subordinate  masses,  of  the  tree  when  examined  singly,  he  must  copy  from 
nature,  almost  without  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  these  details ;  lest,  instead 
of  making  a  picture  of  the  tree  as  it  is  in  nature,  he  should  portray  only  his  own 
ideas  of  how  a  tree  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  repeat,  that  he  cannot  too  closely 
copy  nature,  and  this  without  reference  to  any  rules ;  calling  to  his  assistance 
his  technical  knowledge  of  the  leaves,  of  the  touch,  and  oi  the  character  of 
tufting,  only  where  he  feels  the  want  of  it,  to  assist  him  where  the  appearance 
of  nature  may  be  of  doubtful  expression.  In  this  way  a  man  writes  on  any 
subject,  without  continually  thinking  of  grammar  or  syntax ;  but  when  he 
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comes  to  read  over  what  he  has  written,  and  finds  some  part  of  it  obscure,  or 
of  doubtful  construction,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  grammatical 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  many  diificulties  we  hare  had  to  contend  with,  in  getting  the 
drawings  and  engravings  of  trees  prepared  for  this  work,  is,  the  tendency,  both 
of  draughtsmen  and  engravers,  to  show  here  and  there  in  their  [X)rtrait8,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  portraits,  the  distinct  shapes  of 
the  individual  leaves.  This  is  just  as  bad  as  it  would  be,  in  making  a  drawing 
of  a  house,  to  give  the  distinct  shapes  of  the  bricks.  It  is  true,  that  the 
surfiEice  of  a  tree  is  composed  of  leaves,  as  a  house  is  composed  of  bricks  ; 
but  our  knowledge  of  these  fects  is  not  the  result  of  our  looking  at  the  tree 
or  house  at  a  distance  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  mere  mass  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  but  of  knowledge  of  another  kind,  quite  otherwise  acquired.  Now, 
if  the  artist  would  only  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  he  is  not  required  to 
convey,  in  his  picture  of  the  object  represented,  more  knowledge  than  what  a 
person  who  knew  nothmg  of  its  nature  najght  acquire  by  looKing  at  it  from 
a  distance,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  The  very  expression,  **  Art,"  im- 
plies that  the  ordinary  manner  of  conveying  ideas  is  not  to  be  adopted; 
and  to  show  that  a  tree  is  composed  of  leaves,  or  a  house  built  of  bricks, 
by  giving  definite  fieures  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Lb  taking  a  license  which 
robs  an  of  all  its  cnarms. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  touch  of  young  trees  is  in  no  case  so 
powerfully  marked  and  characteristic  in  nature  as  that  of  old  trees,  for  reasons 
familiar  to  every  eardener,  and  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  for  the 
sake  of  artists.  We  have  already  said  that  the  touch  is  formed  by  the  cluster- 
ing of  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  Now,  as  the  terminating 
shoots  of  all  young  trees  are  chiefly  or  entirely  of  one  year's  erowth,  they,  of 
course,  are  long,  and  terminate  in  a  very  few  leaves,  placed  alternately  or 
otherwise,  round  the  shoot  or  axis,  and  at  some  distance,  often  an  inch  or 
more,  from  each  other.  Such  leaves  can  never  form  those  striking  clusters 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  mont  old  trees ;  particularly  in  the  oak,  the  starrv 
touch  of  which,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata,  which 
ts  very  different  from  that  of  Qu^rcus  sessiliflora,  is  well  known  to  every 
artist.  The  terminating  shoots  of  old  trees  are  generally  shoots  which  grow 
only  an  inch  or  two,  or,  |)erhaps,  not  so  much,  every  year ;  and,  consequentl}-, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  trees  grow,  what  is  only  a  single  leaf  in  the 
young  tree  of  ten  years*  growth,  is,  in  the  spray,  or  terminal  branches,  of  the  old 
tree,  a  spur  of  several  years'  growth ;  that  is,  it  is  a  spur  or  shoot  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  protruding  from  the  other  shoot,  and  terminating  in  a  clus- 
ter of  leaves,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  all  radiating  from  the  same  very 
short  axis.  These  radiating  leaves  form  the  touch.  Any  one  may  prove  this  by 
comparing  a  young  oak  tree  with  an  old  one.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  between  the  touch  of  an  old  tree  and  a  young  tree  of  the  same 
species,  there  is  a  certain  distinctive  character  of  touch  even  in  young  trees, 
and  much  more  so  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  a  horsechestnut,  for  in- 
stance, whether  young  or  old,  has  a  very  distinct  character  of  touch,  from  the 
large  size  and  marked  form  of  its  leaves  :  so  have  all  other  trees  having  large 
leaves,  and  most  of  those  having  compound  leaves,  such  as  the  robinias,  ashes, 
elders,  &c. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  ramification  of  an  old  tree  and  that  of  a  young  one,  as 
there  is  between  the  character  of  their  touch.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
sameness  in  the  disposition  of  the  branches  of  all  young  trees,  from  their 
tendency  upwards,  and  perhaps  still  more  from  their  being  so  fully  clothed 
with  leaves.  Old  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  have  generally  a  majority  of  their 
branches  in  horizontal  or  very  oblique  directions,  and  they  are  never  so  fully 
covered  with  leaves  and  spray  as  is  the  case  with  young  trees.  As  a  result  of 
what  we  have  stated,  the  general  forms  of  young  trees  present  a  certain  degree 
of  sameness ;  while  in  old  trees  of  distinct  species  there  is  generally  a  very 
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diBtJnc^Te  character  in  the  general  form,  in  the  trunk,  ibe  ramification,  dK 
iuiUng,  and  the  touch.     Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  observing  any 

Srticulor  B[>ec>es,  not  of  very  common  recurrence,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Drticulcural  Society's  garilen,  or  in  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  ohserving 
the  same  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  at  8j  on.  Purser's  Cross,  Chiswick, 
Upton,  or  anv  of  the  places  noted  for  old  American  trees  in  the  ndgbbour- 
hood  of  London.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  state  this,  we  must  remark  that 
there  is  still  a  very  great  difference  in  ihe  general  form,  expression,  and  cha- 
racter, of  even  young  trees  which  have  been  no  more  than  ten  years  planted. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  a^n  refer  to  the  two  metropohlon  arboretum^,  and  to 
the  engravings  of  entire  voung  trees,  as  compared  with  the  full^;rown  tree); 
which  will  b«  found  in  this  work.  We  may  particularly  refer  both  to  the 
living  specunens  and  to  the  engravings  of  the  smallest  class  of  trec«,  such  ai 
the  thorns,  and  other  Roaacem ;  which,  even  in  ten  years'  growth,  ore  remark- 
ably distinct  and  characterisdc,  and  supply  the  landBcape-gardeaer  with  ad- 
mirable resources  for  plantine  small  places,  as  will  bereaner  appear. 

To  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  touch,  we  shall  here  quote  from  the  Magt- 
tine  of  Natural  Hulory,  vol.  i.  p.  £44.,  what  Mr.  Strntt  has  sud  on  the  sut^ 


of  the  touch  of  the  oak,  and  illustrate  it  by  two  engravings  from  his  sketches. 
"  The  foliage  of  the  o«k"  he  says,  "  b  pardculariy  suited  to  the  penciL  Id 
those  portions  which  are  iH^ught  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  of  the  individual 
leaves  {fig.  3.  a,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  a  foot^  may  here  and  there  be  ei- 
n  in  the  sketch,  which  also  exhibits  what  is  technically  called 
the  touch  (h,  to  the  scaleof  the  fourth  of  an  inch  to  afoot), 
necessary  to  express  its  character  as  it  recedes  from  the 
eye."  As  a  contrast  to  the  touch  of  the  oak,  we  shall 
give  that  of  i*y rus  communis  nivalia,  a  variety  of  wild  pear, 
t  taken  at  random  from  the  sketch-book  of  an  artist,  M.  Le- 
jeuBe.ui  our  employment.  In^.+i/is  a  siugte  leaf,  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  g,  a  cluster  of  leaves  to  the 
le  scale;  k,  the  same  cluster  of  leaves  to  the  scale  of  a 
a  inch  to  a  foot ;  and  i,  the  same  cluster  to  a 
'  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.  The  last  is  suited  for  full-grown 
ind  the  preceding  one  for  young  trees  drawn  to 
the  larger  scale. 

The  artist  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
touch  of  the  tree,  may  retire  to  his  seat  and  commeoce 
sketching;  unless  the  tree  should  have  conspicuous  flowers 
or  conspicuous  fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  horsechestnut 
if  drawn  when  it  is  in  flower,  or  with  the  laburnum  if 
drawn  when  it  is  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit.  In  examples 
of  this  kind,  the  artist  must  use  the  same  means  to  ac- 
quire the  touch  of  the  flowers,  or  that  of  the  fruit,  as  he 
las  done  lo  acquire  the  touch  of  the  leaves. 
In  proceeding  to  draw  the  entire  tree,  the  artist  will  first  indicate  the  out- 
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lines  of  the  masses,  in  the  slight  but  accurate  manner  shown  in  fi^,  5.,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  a  portrait  of  a  young  oak :  he  will  then  mdicate  the 
trunk,  and  its  manner  of  rismg  from  the  ground ;  as  whether  perpendicular  or 
inclined,  and  whether  it  twers  much  or  little.  All  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trees,  visible  through  the  leaves,  should  also  be  slightly  indicated,  as  shown 
in  the  commencement  of  a  portrait  of  Cerasus  Padus,  in  fig,  6.  This  being 
done,  the  next  step  is  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  leafing,  the  commencement 
of  which,  at  the  tops  of  the  two  trees,  is  indicated  in  figt»  7.  and  8. ;  and, 
when  this  is  e£fect^  for  the  entire  trees,  these  two  sketches  only  require  the 
botanical  details  placed  under  them,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  oak 
(Qu^rcus  pedunculata)  and  the  bird-cherry  (Cerasus  Padus)  given  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  series  of  plates  forming  our  second  volume. 

The  only  point  which  remains  to  be  considered  is,  that  of  drawing  the  bota- 
nical specimens.  These,in  the  plates  which  form  our  second  volume,  are  all  given 
to  one  and  the  same  s(^e ;  viz.  2  in.  to  a  foot.  They  ought  to  be  drawn  by  the 
artist  in  a  book  by  themselves,  and  not  on  the  same  page  with  the  portrait  of 
the  tree,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  these  specimens 
require  to  be  drawn  at  three  difierent  seasons :  viz.  when  they  are  in  flower ; 
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when  they  are  in  fruit ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  trees,  in   winter,  when 
they  are  Id  a  naked  state,  to  show  tbe 
appeEUvnce  of  the  wood  at  that  season. 
In  the  second  place,  as  these  require 
to  be  drawn  with  scieatific  accuracr, 
thev  can  only  be  properly  done  by 
taking  the  specimeos  home,  inserting 
n  ,^  their  ends  in  water,  and  drawing  them 
/4-^  with   the   greatest   care   before   they 
,^       b^n  to  fade  or  shrivel.     The  ipeci- 
■^      men  in  flower  will  naturally,  in  most 
cases,  be  drawn  first ;  and,   because 
the  flower   is  the  first  in   the  order 
of  nature,  it  ought  either  to  be  put 
on  the  top  of  the  page,  or  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
come  first  in  observing  or  reading. 
This  la  the  reason  whj,  tn  our  trolume 
of  plates,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  each 
young  tree,  always  put  the  ^ring  or 
flowering  specimen  on  the  lefl  hand, 
and  the  autumn  orfruidng  spedmen  on  the  ri^t  hand.    For  a  corresponding 
reason  we  have  shaded  the  entire  tr^  on  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left, 
because  the  eye,  being  first  attracted  by  the  %ht  parts  of  an  object,  proceeds 
afterwards  to  the  shade.  Where  the  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  or  the  fruit 
or  leaTes,  when  fully  grown,  are  less  than  an  inch  across,  a  flower,  fruit,  or  leaf. 


from  such  as  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  t 
marked  with  a  cross,  thus  +.  '  Where  a  tree  is  of  one  sex,  or  has  the  sexes 
in  difierent  flowers  on  the  same  tree,  the  male  flowers  are  marked  by  an  w, 
and  the  female  flowers  by  an  /;  and  some  trees,  as  in  the  case  of  common 
ash  (fV&xinus  excelsior),  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  by  an  A.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  it  has  been  deemed  usefiil  to  give  magnified  specimens  of  flowers  or 
their  partsj  in  which  cases  the  abbreviatioti  mag.  is  added  to  show  this.  Where 
tbf  tree  is  deciduous,  a  specimen  of  the  young  wood,  as  it  appears  in  winter, 
is  given  to  the  same  scale  of  Sin.  to  a  foot.  These  requisites  show  that 
nearly  a  whole  year  is  required,  in  order  to  draw  properly  the  botanical  q>e- 
ciraens  of  any  one  tree. 

In  the  case  of  ftill-grown  trees,  we  hare  in  general  considered  it  unnecesnry 
to  give  more  than  a  sufficient  portion  of  foli^e  to  show  the  touch  of  th« 
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tree,  because  along  with  the  young  tree  of  the  same  species  will  always  be 
found  the  botanical  specimens.  These  full-grown  trees  have,  in  every  instance, 
been  drawn  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  ready  to  drop  off,  at  which 
season  alone  they  have  their  most  forcible  character.  Some  further  observ- 
ations on  the  subject  of  drawing  trees  will  be  found  in  the- Gardener* t  Maga^ 
zhte,  vol.  xi.  p.  395.  to  p.  412. ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  become  master  of  the 
subject  will  consult  the  excellent  work  of  Harding  already  referred  to. 


CHAP.  11. 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS   CONSIDERED   BOTANICALLY* 

The  purpose  for  which  we  propose  to  glance  at  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  botanicallv,  or  as  organised  beings,  is,  to  explain  cur  reasons  for  the 
arrangement  which  we  have  adopted  in  placing  them  together ;  for  distin- 
guishing between  species  and  varieties ;  and  for  the  scientific  descriptions 
which  we  have  adopted.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that,  bufore  any 
use  can  be  made  or  the  history  of  any  tree  or  shrub,  means  must  be  devised 
for  distinguishing  what  particular  tree  or  shrub  is  meant.  From  the  want  of 
these  means,  or  the  ignorance  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  of  travellers, 
many  of  their  remarks  on  trees,  and  other  organised  objects,  are  of  little 
use ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  botanists  to  ascertain,  from  their  descrip- 
tions or  names,  to  wnat  species  o£  tree  or  shrub  these  names  or  descriptions 
apply.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  in  this  respect  are  much 

S eater  when  applied  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  than  when  they  are 
nited  to  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  more  especially  when  they  are  limited  to 
the  trees  and  shrubs  supposed  to  be  actually  growine  in  Britain.  But  even 
among  these,  which,  probably,  do  not  greatly  exceed  1500,  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, the  greatest  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  names.  In  genera  con- 
sisting of  many  species,  there  are  scarcely  two  of  the  London  nurseries 
where  the  same  names  are  applied  to  the  same  things ;  and  what  in  one  nur- 
sery is  considered  as  a  variety,  is,  in  many  cases,  elevated,  in  other  nurseries, 
to  the  rank  of  a  species.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  not  only  to  give  our  reasons  for  the  classification  which  we  have 
follow^,  but  also  for  the  specific  distinctions  which  we  have  drawn,  and  for 
the  kind  of  descriptions  and  figures  which  we  have  adopted.  These  reasons 
will  form  the  subject  of  three  separate  sections. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Classification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs* 

Most  authors  who  have  hitherto  produced  works  treating  exclusively  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  from  Evelvn  and  Du  Hamel  to  the  present  time,  have 
arranged  them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  As  we  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions (see  Encyc,  of  Gard^  edit.  1835,  pref.),  given  our  objections  to  this 
mode  of  arrangement  in  any  work  having  pretensions  to  be  scientific,  and  also 
shown  that  ail  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  body  of 
a  work,  of  any  greater  extent  than  a  pocket  dictionary,  may  be  obtained  by 
an  alphabetical  index,  we  shall  not  farther  insist  on  the  subject  here ;  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  offer  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  arrangement 
which  we  have  adopted,  which  is  that  of  the  natural  system,  now  so  gene- 
rally preferred,  by  botanists  and  scientific  cultivators,  before  all  others.  It 
mav  suffice  to  say,  in  favour  of  this  system,  that,  by  grouping  together  objects 
which  resemble  oae  another  in  the  greatest  number  of  particulars,  and  which 
are  also  most  alike  in  their  qualities,  every  thing  which  b  known  respecting 
the  properties,  uses,  or  culture,  of  anv  one  of  them,  may  be  inferred,  in  a 
great  measure,,  of  every  individual  in  the  whole  group.     Hence,  in  the  case 
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of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  of  any  description  of  natural  object  arranged  in  this 
way,  however  much  the  names  of  the  objects  may  in  future  be  cluinged,  the 
descriptions  of  the  objects  will  always  be  found  associated  together  in  the 
samegroup,  or  in  groups  nearly  adjoining.  Hence,  also,  when  a  plant  is 
received,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown,  its  nature  may  be  anticipated,  by 
observing  its  resemblance  to  some  group  already  known. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  those  who  know  little  of  scientific  botany, 
that  the  natural  system  is  only  adapted  to  those  who  intend  to  become  pro- 
found in  the  science ;  and  that  for  practical  men,  and  for  amateurs,  who 
merely  aspire  to  a  slight  degree  of  Knowledge,  the  Linnaean  system  is  the 
best.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  To  become  master  of  the  na- 
tural system  requires,  indeed,  much  study  and  perseverance ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  it  as  snail  be  of  far  greater  use  to 
the  cultivator,  to  the  medical  man,  to  the  traveller,  and  to  tlie  amateur, 
than  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  Linnaean  system,  mav  be  easOy 
acquired  by  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity.  In  fact,  every  child  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  a  g;reat  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  though  be  does 
not  know  a  single  botanical  name,  may  be  said  to  understand,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  natural  system ;  because,  to  preserve  order  in  his  ideas,  and  to 
assist  his  memory,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  all  the  conspicuous  plants  that 
come  before  him  into  groups  palpably  distinct.  He  would  thus  form  the 
three  grand  classes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants ;  and  among  the 
trees  he  would  readily  distinguish,  and  group  together  in  his  mind,  the  broad- 
leaved  and  the  fir-leaved,  the  deciduous  and  the  evergreen,  the  fruit-bearing 
and  the  barren.  Among  herbaceous  plants,  he  would  distinguish  the  grasses 
as  an  obviously  distinct  class ;  the  bulbous  flowers  as  another,  and  so  on. 
These  divisions,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  made  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
natural  system ;  that  is,  things  are  brought  together,  or  called  by  one  com- 
mon name,  on  account  of  their  general  resemblance ;  that  |enenil  resem- 
blance comprehending  the  whole  botanical  science  of  the  individuals  drawing 
the  distinction.  All  ^e  difference,  therefore,  between  the  natural  system 
of  the  most  learned  botanist,  and  that  of  the  most  ignorant  country  labourer, 
consists  in  the  former  having  gone  more  profoundly  into  the  subject ;  and 
having  his  knowledge  founded  on  principles  deduced  fix)m  the  facts  accumu- 
lated by  his  predecessors,  and  not  merely  on  personal  experience.  In  short, 
all  sciences  not  purely  abstract  are  founded  on  some  simple  instinct  of  our 
nature,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  customs,  not  only  of  ignorant  persons 
In  civilised  society,  but  of  the  rudest  savages. 

We  shall  not  longer  occupy  our  time  in  contrasting  the  advantages  of  a 
natural  arrangement  in  describing  trees  and  shrubs,  either  with  an  alphabeti- 
cal one,  or  with  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  or  any  other  artificial  system. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Distinction  betvoeen  Species  and  Varieties  in  Trees 

and  Shrubs. 

Tu is  is  an  intricate  subject ;  and  it  is  one  which  we  are  well  aware  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  treat  in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  are 
species,  or  natural  and  permanent  forms ;  and  what  forms  are  accidental,  or 
the  result  of  culture,  soil,  situation,  disease,  &c.,  or  of  cross  fecundation; 
and  because  the  present  disposition  of  botanists  seems  to  be  to  multiply  spe- 
rather  than  to  diminish  their  number. 

When  we  look  into  a  modem  catalogue  of  plants,  we  are  astonished,  and 
almost  confounded,  by  the  ereat  number  of  specific  names  which  are  ranked 
under  one  generic  name.    If  we  endeavour,  by  inspecting  the  names  more 

Earticularly,  to  discover  any  relationship  between  tnem,  we  are  utterly  at  a 
>ss.  One  name  is,  perhaps,  an  adjective  denoting  colour,  or  some  other 
property  belonging  to  the  plant ;  another  indicates  the  native  country  of  the 
species;    and  a  third  shows  that  it  has  been  named  in  commemoration  of 
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some  place,  or  of  some  individual.  If  we  look  at  the  column,  in  such  cata- 
logues, which  indicates  the  native  country  of  the  species,  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  :  perhaps  a  native  of  the  tropics  is  placed  next  a 
{>lant  from  the  frigid  zone.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases  of  collecting  know- 
edge,  the  first  step  is  to  accumulate  facts,  and  the  second  is  to  generalise  on 
them.  Hitherto  it  would  appear,  that,  as  far  as  regards  species  and  varieties,  \ 
the  great  object  of  botanists  has  been  to  increase  their  number,  without  much  - 
regard  to  grouping  them  according  to  their  relationship.  It  is  not  for  us  even 
to  try  to  remedy  this  evil  in  respect  to  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  plants ; 
but  we  propose  to  attempt  to  do  so,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Britain.  We  shall  notice,  in  succession,  the  subjects  of  species, 
races,  varieties,  and  variations;  and  we  shall  then  offer  some  remarks  on 
mules,  hybrids,  and  what  are  called  botanical  species. 

A  species  is  defined,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  to  be  '*  a  union  of  individuals  agree- 
ing with  each  other  in  all  essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification ; 
capable  of  reproduction  by  seed,  without  change;  breeding  freely  together, 
and  producing  perfect  seed,  from  which  a  fertile  progeny  can  be  reared." 
{Introd.  to  Bot,  p.  365.)    This,  we  believe,  is  the  general  definition  of  a 
species  by  botanists ;  but  it  evidently  requires  some  modification ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  many  cultivated  annual  plants,  the  variety  or  race  is  reproduced 
from  seed ;  and,  consequently,  if  reproduction  from  seed  were  considerecl  as 
a  certain  test,  red,  white,  woolly-eared,  and  smooth-chafied  wheat,  would 
be  so  many  distinct  species ;  as  would  the  different  varieties  of  cabbage, 
turnip,  common  lupine,  &c.     In  like  manner,  also,  the  different  varieties  of 
particular  species  of  cultivated  fruit  trees  might  be  deemed  species ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  seedlings  from  such  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  when  no  cross  fecun- 
dation has  been  effected,  always  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  variety 
which  produced  the  seeds,  than  to  any  other  variety,  or  to  the  original  spe- 
cies.    The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  trees  and  shrubs  are  subjected  to  the 
same  law,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  varieties  from  seed,  as  annual 
plants ;  though,  from  the  varieties  of  the  former  seldomer  falling  under  our 
observation,  and  requiring  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity,  we  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  becoming  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  identities 
of  their  natures  as  to  be  able  to  generalise  on  them.    On  examining  a  num- 
ber of  individual  trees  or  shrubs,  raised  from  seed  fsay,  for  example,  oaks 
in  an  oak  wood,  or  hawthorns  in  a  hedge  which  has  not  been  cut),  we  \ 
shall  not  find  two  individuals  exactly  alike,  either  in  foliage,  in  flower,  in  ' 
fruitt  in  mode  of  growth,  or  even  in  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  budding, 
flowering,  ripening  the  fruit,  or  dropping  the  leaves.     We  have  no  doubt, 
reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  wheat,  that,  if  the  acorns  or  haws  of  any 
marked  variety  in  such  a  wood  or  hedge  as  that  mentioned,  were  sown,  and 
the  plants  reared  to  maturity,  they  would  be  found  (unless  cross  fecundation 
had  been  accidentally  or  artificially  effected)  more  like  the  parent  variety 
than  any  other  in  the  wood  or  hedge,  just  as  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from 
varieties  of  wheat,  cabbage,  or  fruit  trees. 

These  may  be  called  cultivated  varieties,  or,  according  to  De  CandoUe, 
races  ;  but  there  are  others,  which  we  shall  call  accidental  varieties^  that  we 
are  not  so  certain  can  be  continued  by  seed.  For  example,  there  are  weeping 
varieties  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the  common  ash ;  and  fastigiate  varieties 
of  others,  such  as  the  Exeter  elm,  the  Cratse^gus  Oxyac&ntha  stricta,  and  the 
Lombardy  poplar  {P,  fastigi^ta),  which  we  believe  to  be  only  an  accident^ 
variety  of  JP,  nigra :  these  varieties,  we  think,  would  scarcely  come  true  from 
seed  in  every,  or  even  in  many,  cases ;  though  we  have  no  doubt  they  would 
in  some.  Yarieglted  trees  and  shrubs,  we  should  suppose,  would  not  always 
come  true  from  seed,  any  more  than  varii'gated  annuals  or  bulbs ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  two  latter  cases,  a  certain  profiortion  of  the 
progeny  would  be  variegated  in  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  in  herbaceous 
plants.  The  raising  ot  seedlings  from  such  accidental  varieties  then,  will 
prove  that  they  are  not  entill^  to  rank  with  cultivated  varieties  or  races. 

R   4r 
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The  (lifficulty  of  being  able  to  point  out  what  is  only  a  variety,  and  what 
may  be  ranked  as  a  species,  is  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  tbe  fol* 
lowing  passage :  —  <'  The  manner  m  which  individuals  agree  in  tbdr  external 
characters  is  the  only  guide  which  can  be  followed  in  the  greater  part  of 
plants.  We  do  not  of^  possess  the  meano  of  ascertaining  what  theeflectof 
sowing  the  seed  or  mixing  the  poUen  of  individuals  would  be ;  and,  coose- 
quently,  this  test,  which  is  the  only  sure  one,  is,  in  practice,  seldom  capaUe 
of  being  applied.  The  determination  of  what  is  a  spejies,  and  what  a 
variety,  becomes,  therefore,  wholly  dependent  upon  external  characters,  the 
power  of  duly  appreciating  which,  as  indicative  of  specific  difference,  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  experience,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  to  a  certain  degree,  arbi- 
trary. It  is  probable  that,  in  the  beginning,  species  only  were  formed^  and 
that  they  have,  since  the  creation,  sported  into  varieties,  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  species  themselves  have  now  become  greatly  confounded.  For  exam- 
ple, it  may  be  supposed  that  a  rose,  or  a  few  species  of  rose,  were  originally 
created.  In  the  course  of  time  these  have  produced  endless  varieties,  some 
of  which,  depending,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  upon  permanent  peculiarities  of 
soil  or  climate,  have  been  in  a  manner  &ced,  acquiring  a  constitution  and 
physiognomy  of  their  own.  Such  supposed  varieties  have  again  intermixed 
with  each  other,  producing  other  forms,  and  so  the  operation  has  proceeded. 
But,  as  it  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  determme  which  was  the  ori- 
ginid,  or  originals,  from  which  all  the  roses  of  our  own  time  have  proceeded^ 
or  even  whether  they  were  produced  in  the  manner  I  have  assumed ;  and,  as 
the  forms  into  which  they  divide  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  a  classificatioii 
of  them  indispensable  to  accuracy  of  language ;  it  has  become  necessary  to 
give  names  to  certain  of  those  forms  whicn  are  called  species."  {Ibid^  p.  366.^ 

The  secret  of  the  great  number  of  names  of  species  which  at  present  form 
the  bulk  of  names  in  our  catalogues  is  to  be  found  in  what  follows  fi^om  the 
same  author :  —  "  Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  species :  the  one, 
called  natural  species,  determined  by  the  definition  given  above;  and  the 
other,  called  botanical  species,  dependmg  only  upon  the  external  characters  of 
the  plant.  The  former  have  been  ascertained  to  a  very  limited  extent :  of 
the  latter  nearly  the  whole  of  systematic  botany  consists.  In  this  sense  a 
species  may  be  defined  to  be  '  an  assemblage  of  individuals  agreeing  in  all  tbe 
essential  characters  of  vegetation  and  fructification.'  '*  {Ibid^  p.  366.) 

The  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  a  species,  and  what  is  a  variety,  as 
far  as  concerns  plants  of  culture,  may  here  be  considered  as  diminished ;  but, 
since  it  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  systematic 
botany  consists  of  what  are  called  "  botanical  species,  depending  only  upon 
the  external  characters  of  the  plant,"  the  idea  of  determining,  with  any  thing 
like  absolute  certainty,  what  is  a  species,  at  least  a  botanical  species,  and 
what  is  a  variety,  seems  almost  hopeless.  The  "  whole  question,"  Dr.  Lind- 
ley observes,  "  lies  with  the  word  essential.  What  is  an  essential  charactoi; 
of  a  species  ?  This  will  generally  depend  upon  a  proneness  to  vary,  or  to  be 
constant  in  particular  characters,  so  that  one  class  of  characters  may  be 
essential  in  one  genus,  another  class  in  another  eenus ;  and  these  points  can 
be  only  determined  by  experience.  Thus,  in  the  genus  Dahlia,  the  fonn  c»f 
the  leaves  is  found  to  be  subject  to  great  variation ;  the  same  species  pro- 
ducing, from  seed,  individuals,  the  forms  of  whose  leaves  vary  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner :  the  form  of  the  leaves  is,  therefore,  in  Dahlia,  not  a  spedfic 
character.  In  like  manner,  in  Rosa,  the  number  of  prickles,  the  surface  of 
the  fi-uit,  or  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  their  serratures,  are  found  to  be 
generally  fluctuating  characters,  and  cannot  ofben  be  taken  as  essential  to 
species.  The  determination  of  species  is,  therefore,  in  all  rispects,  arbitraiy, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  discretion  or  experience  of  the  botanist.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  remarked,  that  decided  dinerences  in  the  forms  of  leaves,  m 
the  figure  of  the  stem,  in  the  surface  of  the  different  parts,  in  the  inflo- 
rescence, in  the  proportion  of  parts,  or  in  the  form  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
usually  constitute  good  specific  differences."  (/^irf.,  p.  366,  367.) 
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The  sabject  of  species  and  varieties  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  placed  in  the 
clearest  light,  by  Professor  De  Candolle,  in  his  Thkone  Ef ienventmre^  and  in 
his  Phynologie  Vegkiale.  In  the  latter  work,  this  celebrated  botanist  recog- 
nises in  plants— species,  races,  varieties,  and  variations. 

Spedes, —  Under  the  name  of  species,  that  is  what  we  consider  aboriginal 
species  in  contradistinction  to  the  botanical  species  of  botanists,  Professor 
De  Candolle  unites  all  those  individuals  which  bear  a  sufficient  degree  of  re* 
semblance  to  each  other,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  might  have  origi- 
Dated  in  one  being,  or  one  pair  of  beings.  The  degree  of  resemblance 
which  authorises  us  to  unite  individuals  under  the  denomination  of  a  species 
varies  much  in  difierent  families  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  two  individuals 
which  really  belong  to  the  same  species  differ  more  between  themselves  in 
appearance,  than  others  which  are  of  distinct  species :  thus,  the  spaniel  and 
the  Danish  dog  are  externally  more  dififerent  from  each  other  than  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  are;  and  many  of  the  varieties  of  our  fruit  trees  offer  more  ap- 
parent differences  than  are  found  between  many  species.  (Phynol,  Veget,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  689,) 

If  all  the  alleged  species  and  varieties  of  any  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  were 
collected  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  however  numerous 
were  the  varieties,  and  however  remote  they  mi^t  appear  to  be  from  the 
orig^al  species,  it  would  be  practicable,  after  a  series  of  years,  to  decide 
with  absolute  certunty  what  were  aboriginal  or  fixed  features,  and  what 
features  were  variable.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  appie,  notwith- 
standing the  thousands  of  varieties  in  cultivation  throughout  tne  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  and  the  immense  difference  between  some  of  the  varie- 
ties (for  example,  the  Alexander  or  the  Hawthomden  and  the  original 
crab),  and  even  the  great  diflerence  between  the  crabs  of  different  parts  of 
Europe,  yet  in  no  case  is  there  any  danger  of  one  of  these  varieties  being 
mistaken  for  a  pear.  One  general  character  of  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  is 
common  to  the  whole  of  them,  though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define  in  what 
this  essential  character  consists,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  observable  to 
any  one  who  had  not  seen  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  apples  and  crabs. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  common  hawthorn,  though  some  of  the  varieties 
have  deep  red  fruit,  others  pale  red  fruit,  others  yellow,  and  others  black 
fruit ;  and*  though  some  varieties  of  hawthorn  have  drooping  branches,  and 
others  have  them  rigidly  erect  and  fastigiate ;  though  some  have  the  leaves 
finely  cut,  and  others  obtusely  lobed  or  scarcely  lobed  at  all ;  though  some 
are  polygynous,  and  some  are  monogynous;  yet  there  never  can  be  any 
difficulty,  when  all  these  varieties  are  before  us,  in  determining  that  they 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  species.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  cockspur  thorn,  which  now  fifljure  in  our  catalogues 
as  distinct  species ;  and  we  think  that  it  might  be  applied  to  many  varieties 
•of  the  genera  .FVdxinus,  (Tlmus,  iSalix,  Qu^rcus,  Pinus,  and  to  various  others. 
Could  we  bring  before  us,  into  one  plantation,  all  those  ashes  which  are 
natives  of  America,  and  watch  them  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  w^  have 
no  doubt  that  we  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  assign  them  to  one 
species,  than  we  do  the  different  varieties  of  the  European  ash  to  the  .FV4xinus 
excelsior.  All  the  elms  of  Europe,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  may 
be  reduced  to  only  three  species ;  and  we  much  question  if,  on  De  Can- 
dolle's  principle  of  determining  what  a  species  is,  there  would  be  more  than 
a  tithe  of  the  names  which  are  ranked  as  such  under  5alix,  Quercus,  &c. 

Races.  —  A  race  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal,  kingdom,  De  Candolle 
observes,  "  is  such  a  modification  of  the  species*  whether  produced  by  exterior 
causes,  or  by  cross  fecundation,  as  can  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  seed.*'  Thus,  among  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  and  fruits,  both 
of  the  garden  and  of  the  field,  the  greater  number  of  sorts  may  be  considered  as 
races,  because  they  may  all  be  continued  by  seed ;  the  culture  given  and  other 
circumstances  being  the  same.  If  the  culture  were  n^lected  for  a  series  of 
generations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  would  revert  to  the  abori- 
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ginal  species ;  because  a  tendency  to  this  has  been  found  to  take  place  both  in 
plants  and  animals. 

Varieties,  —  A  variety  differs  from  a  race,  in  not  being  susceptible  ofpropap 
gation  by  seed,  at  least  with  any  thing  like  constancy  and  certainty.  For  ex* 
ample,  the  jargonelle  pear  may  be  continued  by  seed;  but  a  jargon^e  pear 
with  variesated  foliage  could  not  be  so  propagated  with  certainty.  We  allow, 
however,  that,  if  a  great  many  seeds  taken  from  the  fruit  of  a  jargonelle  pear 
with  yanegated  leaves  were  sown,  some  of  the  plants  so  raised  would  pro- 
bably show  variegation  in  their  foliage.  The  same  thing,  we  think,  would  take 
place  in  the  case  of  sowing  the  seed  of  variegated  hoUies,  or  of  festigiate  or 
pendulous-branched  plants,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
certainly  would  not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  confound  vari<^ties  with 
races,  or  to  render  it  desirable  to  propagate  varieties  in  this  way ;  and,  con* 
sequently,  varieties  are  always  propagated  by  some  modification  of  diviaon, 
such  as  by  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  &c. 

Variations  differ  from  varieties  in  not  being  transmittible  by  any  mode  of 
propagation.  They  are  always  produced  by  local  circumstances  operating  on 
the  individual ;  and  the  moment  these  circumstances  are  changed,  the  varia- 
tion disappears.  For  example,  plants  grown  in  the  dark  will  have  their  leaves 
white;  other  plants  with  hairy  leaves,  when  grown  in  water,  will  have  their 
leaves  smooth ;  and  the  hydrangea,  grown  in  a  certain  description  of  soil,  will 
have  its  flowers  blue :  but,  remove  the  plant  with  white  leaves  to  the  light, 
and  place  the  plant  grown  in  water  iu  dry  soil,  and  the  hydrangea  in  common 
soil,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  first  will  become  green,  and  those 
of  the  second  hairy,  and  that  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  will  resume  their 
natural  pinkish  hue. 

Muies  and  hybrids.  —  Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  use  of  these  tenns, 
when  applied  to  plants.  The  term  mule,  we  think,  ought  to  be  limited  to  such 
hybrids  as  are  raised  between  different  aboriginal  species,  and  which,  it  is  be> 
lieved,  are  not  susceptible  of  propagation  by  seed :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Pjrus  spuria,  which  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Pyrus  iS^6rbus  or  iTria,  and 
to  Pyrus  Chamaemespilus.  The  term  hybrid  on  the  other  hand,  we  think,  ou^ht 
be  limited  to  the  produce,  by  cross  fecundation,  of  different  races  and  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  culture,  having  given  rise  to  the  most  valuable  garden  flowers, 
table  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and  agricultural  plants. 

Botanical  Species,  —  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we 
follow  De  Candolle  in  denominating,  what  Dr.  Lindley  and  other  British  bo* 
tanists  distinguish  as  botanical  species,  races  or  varieties. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  undervalue  botanical  species,  or 
that  we  either  deny  the  distinctness  of  many  that  exist,  or  the  propriety  of 
having  different  names  for  them,  and  keeping  them  distinct.     On  the  con- 
trary, to  compare  plants  with  men,  we  consider  aboriginal  species  as  mere 
savages,  and  botanical  species,  or,  according  to  De  Candolle's  classification, 
races  and  varieties,  as  civilised  beings.    What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
our  object  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  many  of  our  botanical  specitrs 
are  only  varieties?    We  have  two  objects  in  view;    and  both,  we  think, 
are  very  important  ones.      In  the  first  place,   by  confounding  varieties  or 
garden  or  botanical  species  with  aboriginal  ones,  a  beginner,   ignorant  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  done,  cannot  make  a  judicious  selection ;  and 
while,  in  the  case  of  i^Wixinus,  for  instance  (of  which  there  are,  in  re- 
ality, as   we  think,  only  three  species  known,  exclusive  of  (Xmus),  if  he 
wished   to   select,    perhaps,    three  sorts,    he  might,    instead  of   selecting 
the  three  really  distinct  species,   which  would  give  him  a  complete  idea 
of  the  genus,  fix  on  three  of  the  varieties  of  F,  americuna,  or  ot  F.  excel- 
sior, which  would  only  give  him  an  idea  of  one  species.     In  the  second 
place,  we  wish  to  prevent  beginners,  in  the  study  or  cultivation  of  trees, 
from  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarily   to  make  out  the  minute  differences 
which  distinguish  what  are  callcil  botanical   species;    believing,  as  we  do. 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  many  of  these  from  the  specific  characters 

fiven  of  them  in  botanical  works.  The  nicety  of  these  distinctions  has,  we 
now,  deterred  nmnbers  from  the  study  of  practical  botany ;  and  has  pre- 
vented others,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  proceed,  from  ever  hoping  to 
attain  any  satisfactory  result.  It  has  also  (and  this  we  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  evil)  prevented  many  persons  from  forming  col- 
lections of  trees  and  shrubs,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  such  collections 
could  never  be  made  anything  like  complete,  without  incurring  an  expense 
greatly  beyond  what  is  reallv  necessary.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  the 
number  of  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  is  so  small,  when  compared  with  that  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  or  stove  or  green- house  plants,  that  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  ail  the  species,  pro- 
vided  these  and  the  varieties  are  only  seen  together;  and  the  cost  of  as 
complete  a  collection  of  species  as  can  be  procured  in  the  London  nurseries 
is  such,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  planter  of  the  grounds  of  a  villa 
of  a  single  acre  in  extent. 

The  mode  by  which  we  propose  to  attain  these  objects  is  very  sunple.  We 
shall  retain  the  botanical  speaes  and  varieties  in  the  cataloe^es,  so  rar  as  we 
believe  them  to  exist ;  but  we  shall,  in  every  case,  place  before  them  the  name 
of  the  abori^;inal  species  to  which  they  belong :  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
genus  i'Vdxmus,  which,  in  our  Hortus  JBritaitmau,  appears  to  consist  of  41 
species  and  12  varieties,  we  shall  rank  30  of  the  speaes  under  the  head  of 
F.  americ^na,  two  of  them  under  the  head  of  F,  /endscifolia,  and  the  re- 
mainder under  the  head  of  F,  excelsior.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  at  once  to  make  distinct  genera  of  these  three  species  ?  To 
which  we  answer,  that  it  would  not;  because,  they  are  all  so  obviously  of 
the  same  general  appearance,  as  evidently  to  belong  to  the  same  family. 
There  womd  be  the  same  objection  to  separating  the  oak  family  into  diferent 
genera;  thoiu^h  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  aborig^ 
nal  species  oioak  in  the  world.  Every  division,  or  conglomeration,  in  botany, 
that  can  assist  the  mind  to  generalise,  at  the  same  time  assists  it  in  particu- 
larising ;  and  it  will  be  found  much  more  easy,  after  throwing  all  the  races  or 
varieties  of  i^raxinus  americana  into  one  group,  to  distinguish  them  fi  om  each 
other,  than  by  leaving  them  as  distinct  species,  and  having  the  trouble  of  dis- 
tinguishing them,  not  only  from  other  races  or  varieties  of  F,  americkna,  but 
also  from  all  the  races  or  varieties  of  F.  excdlsior. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  we  have  adopted,  to  guide  us  in  arranging 
species,  races,  and  varieties,  from  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  truth.  If  we 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for  several  years  past,  the  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  of  studying 
them  at  every  season  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  this 
work,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  these  principles,  or  to 
adopt  them  from  others,  with  anv  desree  of  satisfaction  to  our  own  minds. 
We  are,  however,  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  in  the  right  path ;  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  all  practical  botanists  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  similar  observations,  and  who  have  made  them,  will  approve  of  our 
arrangement. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Mode  of  describing  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  to  enter  any  farther  into  botanical 
science  than  becomes  necessary  to  elucidate  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  depart,  in  any  particular,  from  general  practice.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  that  we 
attach  no  great  value  to  what  are  called  the  specific  characters  of  botanical 
species;  that  is,  of  what  we  shall  distinguish  as  races  in  some  cases,  and  varie- 
ties in  others.  The  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  chink  it  is  often  practicable  to 
discover  a  species,  or  race,  by  such  characters  alone.  The  specific  character  of 
an  aboriginal  species  we  consider  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  for,  as  we  thhik 
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all  aboriginal  species  roust  be  deddedlj  distinct^  so  we  think  it  practicable  to 
render  this  distinctness  so  obvious,  in  the  few  words  which  constitute  a 
specific  character,  that  the  name  of  a  plant  may  be  discovered  by  it.  To  recur 
to  the  genera  i^xinus  and  Oatse^gus,  we  will  ask  any  botanist,  whether 
practical  or  theoretical,  whether,  from  the  specific  characters  of  the  botanical 
species  of  F.  americana  or  of  C.  Oxyadintha,  he  could  discover  the  individuab 
to  which  those  names  are  intended  to  apply,  without  having  recourse  to  dried 
specimens  or  engravings  ?  We  ask  the  same  question  with  reference  to  most 
of  the  alleged  species  of  <Sklix,  fTlmus,  Qu^us,  Pinus,  and  i^ubus.  We 
admit  that  many  of  these  botanical  species,  or  varieties,  as  we  consider  them, 
may  be  made  out  from  lengthened  descriptions ;  but  we  deny  the  practicabili^ 
of  doing  this,  in  many  cases,  from  short  specific  characters.  That  we  may  not 
be  misunderstood,  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  genera  Quercus,  Jalix, 
L^lmus,  and  /7ubus ;  and  even  to  Tilia. 

But,  though  we  question  the  utility  of  specific  characters  to  botanicad  species 
as  such,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  o£  some  use  when  applied  to  these 
species  as  being  varieties  of  an  aboriginal  species,  and  indicating  that  they  are 
such.  For  examole,  in  the  case  of  the  specific  character  of  l^axinus 
pubescens,  carolinuina,  lancea,  &c.,  as  absolute  species,  and  to  be  compared 
with  different  botanical  species  of  the  same  aboriginal  species,  and  also  of 
J^.  excelsior,  we  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
apply  them ;  but,  if  it  were  known  that  these  botanical  species  were  only 
varieties  of  F,  americkna,  the  difficulties  oi  distinguishing  them  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  For  this  reason  we  shall,  in  many  cases,  adopt  the  specific 
characters  of  botanical  species  given  by  botanists,  adding  to  tnem  such  de- 
scriptive particulars  as  our  own  observation  has  enabled  us  to  supply. 

We  may  here  refer  to  two  causes,  which  have  not  only  contributed  to  the 
great  imperfection  of  the  specific  characters  of  botanical  species ;  but  which 
faiive  been  the  means  of  multiplying  the  number  and  descriptions  of  these  spe- 
cies in  books,  to  an  extent  which,  we  are  persuaded,  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
One  of  the  practices  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  of  describing  species  fi'om  dried 
specimens  only ;  and  the  other,  that  of  mistaking  varieties  for  species  bv  col- 
lectors. We  admit  that  the  first  of  these  practices  b  unavoidable  in  the  mfiint 
state  of  botanical  science;  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  continued,  till 
botanists  shall  rise  up  in  every  country  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  acquire- 
ments, as  to  be  able  to  describe  the  plants  of  every  country  firom  nature ;  or 
till  all  the  species,  or  all  the  alleged  species,  of  every  genus  of  plants  shall  be 
assembled  together  in  one  spot,  and  what  are  really  aboriginal  species  shall  be 
determined,  afler  observing  them  for  a  series  of  years.  Happuy,  both  these 
results  are  in  progress  of  attainment :  botanists  are  beginninff  to  spring  up 
in  every  civilisM  country,  or  to  emigrate  from  old,  and  settle  m  newly  dis- 
covered countries ;  and,  m  all  the  wealthiest  governments  of  Europe,  assem- 
blages of  plants  are  being  made  in  botanic  gardens.  If  the  directors  of 
these  gardens  were  to  cooperate,  and  each  to  undertake  the  collection  and 
the  study  of  one  or  more  genera  of  hardy  plants,  we  should,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  able  to  say  what  are  really  species,  and  what  are  not.  If  botanic 
gardens  were  established  in  every  country  and  climate  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  of  the  directors  of  these  gardens  were  to  act  in  concert  (which  concert, 
being  quite  distinct  from  political  associations,  would  not  be  objected  to  by 
any  government^,  in  each  garden  might  be  assembled  all  the  alleged  species  or 
varieties  of  at  least  two  or  three  genera,  those  being  selected  for  which  its 
climate,  situation,  soil,  and  extent  were  most  suitalile ;  and,  after  a  few  years, 
the  aboriginal  species,  and  the  more  prominent  varieties,  mifffat  be  determined 
on.  In  the  meantime,  this  process  might  be  commenced  in  many  of  the 
botanic  gardens  already  established  in  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  world ;  and 
we  have  already  shown  (p.  1 92.)  how,  in  every  country  in  these  regions,  the 
determination  of  species,  and  their  nomenclature,  might  be  efiected,  as  far  as 
respects  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

When  the  natural  system  of  botany  comes  to  be  more  generally  understood 
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and  cultivated,  there  will  not,  we  may  presume,  be  that  desire,  which  now 
seems  to  exist  among  botanists,  to  increase  the  number  of  species.  Formerly, 
and  more  especiiHly  among  the  disciples  of  Linnaeus,  the  great  business  of  the 
botanist  was  to  collect,  name,  and  describe  plants.  These  were  then  the 
highest  departments  of  the  science ;  but  now,  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  chemical  studies  of  plants  occupy  that  station ;  and  the  naming  and  de- 
scribing of  species  is  considered  as  comparatively  mechanical. 

The  other  cause  which  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  supposed 
species  is,  the  natural  eagerness  of  botanical  collectors,  sent  abroad  in  order  to 
dtscover  novelties,  to  find  something  new,  in  order  to  answer  the  end  for  which 
they  were  sent  out.  This  is  very  natural :  where  there  is  a  strong  desire  for,  and 
idso  an  important  interest  concerned  in,  obtaining  anything,  either  the  thing 
sought  for,  or  something  like  it,  will  be  found.  Hence  the  young  and  ardent 
collector  will  seize  upon  every  variation  produced  by  climate,  soil,  situation, 
age,  or  even  accident,  to  add  another  specimen  to  his  herbarium ;  which  enables 
the  botanist  at  home  to  add  another  name  to  the  number  of  his  species.  This 
we  believe  to  be  much  more  frequently  done  from  practical  inexperience,  than 
from  any  intention  to  deceive;  so  different  is  the  appearance  which  plants  pre- 
sent in  a  wild  state,  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and,  often,  in  one  country 
from  what  they  do  in  another  country ;  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  of  an 
entnre  tree  by  a  dried  specimen,  perhaps  only  a  few  inches  in  length.  This 
state  of  things,  in  the  comparative  infancv  of  botanical  science,  is  perhaps  un- 
avoidable ;  and  it  is,  doubtiess,  erring  on  the  safe  side,  to  collect  andbring  home 
every  thing  that  can  be  at  all  considered  as  distinct,  leaving  it  to  cultivators 
and  botanists  to  determine  aflerwards  whether  it  is  really  so.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  notice  this  state  of  things,  to  aid  in  accounting  for  the  present 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  names  and  characters  of  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  to  show  the  little  faith  that  is  to  be  placed  in  botanical  descrip- 
tions drawn  up  from  dried  specimens  of  any  kind,  and  more  especially  of  those 
procured  by  inexperienced  collectors.  If  this  may  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  plants  generally,  it  is  more  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
which,  from  the  long  period  which  they  require  to  attain  maturity,  naturally 
assume  very  different  appearances  under  different  circumstances ;  and  which, 
therefore,  require  to  be  studied,  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  different 
localities,  for  a  number  of  years,  before  any  decided  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced respecting  which  are  species  and  which  are  varieties. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed,  from  these  observations,  that  we  intend 
to  set  ourselves  up  as  a  model  for  imitation,  in  determining  species  and  de- 
scribing them ;  on  the  contrary,  we  value  the  Arboretum  part  of  this  Encydo' 
ptedHa  much  more,  as  containing  only  the  names  of  such  things  as  we  know  to 
be  really  distinct,  and  actually  in  existence  in  England,  than  tor  its  pretensions 
in  a  purely  botanical  point  of  view. 


CHAP.  III. 

TREES     AND   SHRUBS   CONSIDERED   WITH    REFERENCE   TO   THEIR 
USES    IN   THE    ECONOMY   OF    NATURE,    AND    TO   MAN. 

The  large  proportion  which  the  ligneous  vegetation  of  the  earth's  surface 
bears  to  its  herbage,  and  the^mense  extent  of  the  forests  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  meadows,  pastures,  or  plains,  which  it  contains,  seem  to  indicate 
that  trees  and  shrubs  act  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  our  globe. 
In  countries  uninhabited  by  man,  the  influence  of  forests  must  be  on  the 
climate,  on  the  soil»  and  on  the  number  of  wild  animals  and  herbaceous 
vegetables.    In  civilised  countries,  to  these  influences  must  be  added  the 
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relation  in  which  trees  and  shrubs  stand  to  man.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  farther  into  these  subjects  here  than  may  be  necessary  to  show  to  what 
circumstances,  in  the  economical  history  of  trees,  we  oughf  chiefly  to  direct 
our  attention  in  composing  the  history  of  each  particular  species.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  two  sections. 

Sect.  I.     Trees  and  Shrubs  considered  with  Reference  to  uncultivated 

Nature, 

It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  our  globe 
has  been,  at  one  time,  covered  with  wood ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  coal 
is  found  in  almost  all  countries  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  world  at  no  very 
distant  period.  North  America  was,  till  lately,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  presented  few  naked  surmces,  except  those  of  the  allu- 
vial deposits  on  the  banks  of  its  larger  rivers ;  and  what  was  so  recently  the 
state  of  America  must,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  have  once,  at  least,  been 
that  of  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  influence  which  a  predominance  .of  forest  must  have  in  a  country 
uninhabited  by  man  must  have  extended  to  the  animals,  the  herbaceous 
vegetables,  the  soil,  the  waters,  and  the  climate.  To  wild  animals  of  every 
kind,  especially  to  those  of  the  more  ferocious  description,  forests  have,  in  all 
countries,  furnished  shelter,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  food :  Inrds,  insects,  and 
reptiles  are  the  more  common  inhabitants  of  forest  scenery.  Herixiceous 
plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  by  dense  forests ;  but  some  kinds,  such 
as  epiphytal  lichens,  mosses,  and,  in  some  cases,  Orchldese,  are  encouraged  by 
the  thickness  of  the  shade,  and  the  moist  heat  which  prevails  among  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees.  But  the  great  influence  of  forest  scenery  in  a  wild 
state  is  on  the  soil ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  natural  forests  may  be  regarded 
as  a  provision  of  nature  for  preparing  the  earth's  surface  for  the  cultivation  of 
com,  and  of  the  other  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of  man,  and  of  domestic 
animals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  the  soil  is  furnished  with  that  organised 
matter,  on  which  alone  perfect  plants  can  live,  by  the  decay  of  leaves,  and, 
ultimately,  by  the  decay  of  trunks  and  branches.  The  waters  of  a  country, 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  necessarily  afiected  by  the  state  of  the  woods  of  that 
country.  These  woods  must,  in  all  cases,  act  more  or  less  as  a  sponge  in 
retaining  the  water  which  falls  on  them ;  and  water  must  thus  be  supplied 
more  gradually  to  the  rivers,  in  countries  covered  with  wood,  than  in  countries 
which  are  cleared,  and  regularly  drained.  The  influence  of  forest  scenery  in 
increasing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  preventing  a  climate  from 
being  so  hot  in  Summer,  and  so  cold  in  winter,  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  is  well 
understood,  and,  in  such  a  slight  outline  as  the  present,  requires  only  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  use  of  studying  the  influence  of  trees  in  an  uncultivated  country  is,  to 
aflbrd  useful  hints  with  reference  to  the  planting  or  thinning  of  them  in 
countries  which  are  civilised.  That  which  takes  effect  on  a  grand  scale,  where 
forests  cover  many  thousand  acres,  must  operate  more  or  less  in  the  same 
manner  where  thev  extend  only  to  hundreds,  or  even  tens,  of  acres ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  influence  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  formation  of  plantations, 
both  useful  and  omamentaL  If  the  forests  and  plantations  of  Bntain  are  no 
longer  of  such  an  extent  as  to  aflbrd  a  shelter  for  wolves  and  hyenas,  they 
still  harbour  foxes,  polecats,  snakes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and  seve- 
ral kinds  of  carnivorous  birds,  such  as  the  hawk.  The  forests  in  France 
and  Germany  still  contain  wolves  and  wild  boars;  and,  on  most  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  forest  is  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  man  flies  for  con- 
cealment afler  the  commission  of  crime.  (See  Ghtutieri  DeUo  Infiusto  dei 
Botcki^  &c.)  If  forests  in  a  wild  state  supply  food  to  birds  and  insects,  in  a 
civilised  country  birds  and  insects  may  be  expected  to  abound  more  or  less 
wherever  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  to  supply  them  with  food  and  shelter. 
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The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  different  species  of  reptiles.  In  Bel- 
gium and  part  of  Holland,  the  caterpillars  of  some  species  ot  moths  are  so 
abundant  in  the  woods  at  a  particular  season  every  year,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  government  police  to  see  that  they  are  destroyed.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  knowing  what  trees  and  shrubs  are  obnoxious  to  particular 
insects,  and  what  insects  attack  trees  and  shrubs  generally.  The  total  destruc- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  in  dense  forests  teaches  us,  that,  where  we  wish  the 
grass  or  other  herbage  under  trees  to  thrive,  we  must  plant  the  trees  thinly ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  decay  of  leaves,  branches,  and  trees,  in  adding  to  the 
noil,  teaches  us  how  barren  soil  may  be  improved  by  trees ;  and  this  natural 
eflfect  has  been'  imitated  by  trenching  down  entire  plantations  of  Scotch  pine, 
grown  on  extremely  poor  soils,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Undrained 
woods,  and  especially  copse  woods,  are  known  to  retain  the  water  which 
ffdls  on  them  much  longer  than  open  groves  or  plains ;  and,  as  increased  ex- 
halation and  evaporation  must  be  going  on  from  si}ch  woods  during  the 
period  of  retention,  and  increased  moisture  must  be  thus  produced  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  circumstance  may  demand  consideration  in  planting  extensive 
shrubberies  near  dwelling-houses ;  and,  more  especially,  in  planting  such  as 
are  intended,  by  frequent  digging,  always  to  present  a  surface  of  naked  loose 
soil.  The  influence  of  trees  in  modifying  both  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  civilised  countries,  and  in  artificial  scenery,  is  generally 
known ;  and  this  knowledge  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  disposition  of 
trees  and  shrubs  about  a  house,  more  especially  in  low  situations.  There 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  country  residences  in  England,  naturally 
healthy,  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  superabundance  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  by  the  quantitv  of  dug  ground  close  to  the  house.  The  insects  which 
infest  the  rooms  of  a  house  are  also  very  much  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  wood. 

From  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  wild  state  we  can  only  truly  learn  their  aboriginal 
natures ;  because  plants,  like  animals,  begin  to  change  their  habits  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  into  cultivation.  The  fact  that  this  change  takes  place  ought 
to  be  borne  in  view,  when  speaking  of  the  native  soils  and  situations  of  different 
species ;  because,  if  it  is  desirable  to  improve  these  species,  it  may  be  necessary 
or  advantageous,  for  that  purpose,  to  place  them  in  a  different  soil  or  situation 
from  that  in  which  they  are  tound  in  a  wild  state.  There  are  certain  soils  and 
situations,  however,  in  which  plants  are  found  in  a  wild  state,  that  can  hardly 
be  improved  by  art ;  these  are  peat  bogs,  or  peaty  soils,  such  as  are  found  in 
North  America,  and  in  alpine  situations.  We  mention  these  particulars  merely 
as  a  few,  among  a  great  number,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  directed  in 
giving  the  history  of  particular  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  treating  of 
their  introduction  into  useful  or  ornamental  plantations. 

Sect.  IL     Trees  and  Shrubs  considered  with  Reference  to  Man. 

So  various  and  so  important  are  the  uses  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  man,  that 
to  say  much  on  the  subject  here  is  altogether  unnecessary.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  to  state  what  these  uses  are,  in  the  case  of  every  particular  tree  and  shrub 
treated  of  in  this  work,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  information  given 
respecting  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  mention  how  the  different 
kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  particular  arts  or  manufactures ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  not  only  the  particular  sorts  of  timber,  but  what  modifications  of 
these  sorts  are  best  for  particular  purposes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
ship-building,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
demand  by  ship-builders,  but  the  different  purposes  for  which  different  parts 
of  a  tree,  and  different  forms  of  its  trunk  or  branches,  are  adapted,  and  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Though  the  timber  is  the  principal  part  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  is  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufactures,  yet,  in  many  cases,  the  other  parts  of  a  tree. 
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such  as  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  Scc^  are  of  importance.  Not  only  are 
trees  used  in  their  different  parts  after  being  felled,  but,  in  some  cases,  a  part 
of  their  products  is  gathered  yearly ;  and  some  sorts,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  in  perpetual  use  in  a  living  state,  as  fences  for  separation  or  enclosure,  att 
avenues  for  shade,  and  as  belts  or  screens  for  shelter.  The  ornament  which 
trees  and  shrubs  afford  to  gardens  and  grounds  may  also  be  considered  as  an 
important  part  of  iheir  use. 

The  rearing  and  culture  of  trees  form  an  important  part  of  their  economical 
history ;  and  require  to  be  treated  of,  not  only  in  the  history  of  each  individual 
species,  but  when  treating  of  trees  collectively  in  plantations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  process  of  rearing  is  with  the  gathering  of  the  seed,  or  the  taking 
off  of  the  cutting,  or  the  forming  of  the  layer;  and  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
cess of  culture  is  with  the  felling  of  the  tree,  or  the  cutting  down  of  the  shrub. 


CHAR  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  PARTICULARS  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION 
IN  PREPARING  THE  DESCRIPTION,  AND  NATURAL  AND  ECONOMI- 
CAL   HISTORY,    OF    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters  we  have  treated  of  the  science  of  trees,  as 
pictorial  objects,  or  parts  of  general  scenery;  as  oi^nised  beings,  or  botanical 
objects ;  and  as  forests  or  plantations,  influencing  the  physical  circumstances 
of  a  country,  and  the  condition  of  man.  Our  object  m  those  chapters  was, 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  study  of  trees ;  and  in 
the  present  chapter  we  propose  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  require 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  giving  the  specific  character,  description, 
history,  and  uses  of  each  individual  species,  race,  or  variety.  These  parti- 
culars, arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  stand  in  the  succeeding  part 
of  this  work,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ctamfieation.  We  shall  adopt  the  natural  system,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
aiding  us  in  generalising  on  the  genera  and  species  which  each  order  and 
tribe  contains ;  and  we  shall  refer,  for  the  definitions  of  these  orders 
and  tribes,  to  the  writings  of  Professor  De  Candolle  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  more  especially  to  the  Prodromus  of  De  Candolle,  and  Lindley's 
Introduction  to  the  Natural  Syttemy  and  to  his  modification  of  that  work  in 
his  Key  to  Structural^  Physiological,  and  Syttematie  Botany,  published  m  1835. 

2.  Genera.  The  genera  of  each  order  or  tribe,  with  their  characters,  will  be 
given  immediately  after  the  eeneral  character  of  the  order  or  tribe,  in  the 
manner  of  De  Candolle,  andf  as  adopted  by  G.  Don,  in  his  edition  of  Afi/- 
ler's  Dictionary, 

3.  Distinctive  Characters,  The  species,  races,  or  varieties,  of  each  genus 
will  be  enumerated  immediately  after  the  enumeration  of  the  genera;  and 
their  distinctive  characters  will  be  given,  with  the  English  name,  habit,  co- 
lour of  the  flower,  and  time  of  flowering,  and  year  of  introduction  into 
Britain. 

A.  Identifications,  These  are  references  to  some  of  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  same  plant  has  been  described  under  the  same  name. 

B.  Synonymes,  These  will  be  given  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  done 
with  certainty,  or  apparent  advantage.  Not  only  will  the  scientific 
synonymes  be  given,  but  also  those  in  common  or  ancient  use  in  this 
country,  and  the  popular  names  in  other  countries. 

C.  Derivations  will  be  given,  not  only  of  the  generic  and  specific  names, 
but  of  all  the  synonymes,  where  doing  so  is  likdy  to  prove  either  in- 
structive  or  interesting. 
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4»  EngnttfiHgi,  Sngrsvings  of  cortam  species  ^nd  varieties,  to  a  scale  of 
two  inches  to  a  fwjt,  ynm  the  flowers  and  oCher  parts  which  are  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  of  their  natural  Bise»  are  giTen  along  with  the  text. 

A.  JSagrtwaun  of  ike  TVea  cmfyan  gLwea  in  the  plates  which  form  a  separate 
Tohmie.  The  engravings  in  these  pktes  are  of  three  kinds :  first,  there  is 
the  general  figore  of  the  treeyafterbeinff  ten  years  planted  in  the  climate  of 
the  environs  of  London^  to  a  saJe  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
Secondly,  on  die  same  nlate  with  the  entire  tree,  are  ^ven  engravings  of 
botanical  specimens  in  flower,  and  in  firuit,  with  the  winter's  wood  in  the 
case  of  deciduous  trees,  to  a  scale  of  Sin.  to  1  ft.;  and,  when  the  flowers 
or  firuits  are  smaller  than  an  inch  across,  they  are  given  of  their  natural 
size.  Thirdly,  engravings  of  full-grown  trees  of  a  number  of  the  species 
are  given ;  and»  on  thesame  plale,  a  ^»ecinien  of  the  leaves  to  the  usual 
scale  of  Sin.  to  1  ft.  The  use  of  the  engravii^  of  the  entire  trees,  of  ten 
years'  growth,  is  to  eive  a  (mlDable  idea  of  the  comparative  pio^^s  of 
hardy  trees  during  mat  perioo,  in  a  given  soil  and  situation ;  and  the  use 
of  the  portraits  <»  full-grown  trees,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  indivi- 
daab  within  ten  miles  or  London,  is  to  |ive  a  palpable  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  general  figure  which  the  particular  species  assume,  when  mU 
grown.  These  foil-grown  trees  are  drawn  to  toe  scale  of  one  twdfth 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  trees,  whether  full  grown»  or  of  ten  years* 
growth,  and  the  botanical  spedmens  given  idoiig  with  them,  are  always 
referred  to  as  plates ;  while  the  engravings  of  those  species  and  varieties 
which  are  ^vcn  along  with  the  text  are  referred  to  as  figures. 

B.  Pidorial  SSgnt^  At  the  commencement  of  each  genus,  or  sectional 
division  of  a  genus,  will  be  placed  a  pictorial  sign,  or  si^s,  indicating 
whether  the  spedes  to  be  desoribed  are  trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous  or  ever- 
green, climben,  twiners^  trailers,  or  cre^>ers,  &c, ;  and  also  to  indicate 
whether  they  are  of  the  first,  second,  or  tldrd  degrees  of  height,  of  each 
of  these  habits.  Before  each  species  and  variety  will  be  phoed  one  of 
the  signs  in  our  Soriut  BrUanmcui* 

5.  Detcripiumt, 

A.  DeicHptioe  Details,  These  will  commence  with  the  root,  and  proceed 
in  the  order  of  stem,  leaves,  stipules,  inflorescence,  bracteas,  flowers, 
andfioiit. 

a.  TTie  Root  will  be  conmdered  in  regard  to  figure,  quality,  substance, 
bai^  duration,  directk>n,  rootlets,  fibres,  spongioles,  susceptibility  of 
producing  buds  when  made  into  cuttings,  liabiUty  to  throw  up  suckers 
naturally,  magnitude  retetively  to  age,  sofl,  native  habitat  ana  artificial 
location ;  impulsion,  or  when  it  is  in  most  vigorous  growth ;  and  hiber- 
nation, or  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 

b.  The  Stem  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  figure,  direction,  duration^ 
articulation,  surfoce,  bark,  ramification,  branches,  branchlets,  twigs, 
height  relativelv  to  age,  native  habitat,  and  artificial  locality. 

c  T£f  Leaves  wiU  be  viewed  with  refeience  to  their  veniation,  internal 
structure,  figure,  articulation,  msertioi^  circumsoription  (thatls,  outline, 
base,  uid  apex),  surfiu:e,  sub&oe,  venation,  direction,  colour,  texture,  and 
duration.  The  Petiole  will  be  considered  as  to  its  absence  or  presence ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  its  form,  surfiu:e,  texture,  length,*breadth,  vari- 
ation, duration,  Ac, 

d.  7^  Stipules  will  be  conndered  with  reference  to  position,  texture,  sur- 
fiu»,  insertion,  figure,  magnitude,  and  duration. 

e.  I%e  li^hreicence^  or  mode  in  which  flowers  are  disposed  upon  a  plant, 
will  be  examined  as  to  its  kind  aqd  position. 

L  The  Bracteat  will  be  examined  under  conditions  similar  to  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  leaves. 

g.  The  FUneer  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  first  appearance,  first  ex- 
pansion, colour,  magnitude,  length  of  time  it  continues  expanded 
before  it  bcgms  to  fade,  whether  the  flowering  of  Uie  whole  plant  is 
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-flimukaiieouB  or  continuous,  the  ntnnber  of  the  flowers  in  proportioa 
to  the  leaves  or  sur&ce  of  the  pianty  and  whether  the  flowers  die  oiT 
rapidly  or  slowly.     The  Cafyx  will  be  examined  as  to  texture,  stmo 
ture,  figure,  station  relativdy  to  the  ovarium  and  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  surface,   size,  proportion  to  the  corol^  colour,  sestiYadon, 
and  duration.    The  CoroUa  will  be  viewed  in  its  ^  structure,  figure, 
stadon  with  respect  to  the  ovarium  and  axis  of  inflorescence  and 
adjacent  parts,  surfiice,  aestivation,    size,  colour,  proportion  to  the 
calyx  and  stamens,  and  venation."   (JUndL  Introd^  p.  141.)    Siament^ 
FUamenis^  Anthers,  Pollen,  Ditk,  Owtriet,  OvtUet,  Styles,  tmd  Stigmas, 
will  all  be  examined  with  a  view  to  generic  and  specific  definitions,  as 
well  as  to  general  description, 
h.  7^  FruU  will  be  examined  as  ta**  texture,  form ;  whether  naked  or 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  floral  envelopes ;  whether  sessile  or 
stipitate;  mode  of  dehiscence,  if  any ;  number  of  its  valves  and  •cells; 
situation  of  the  placents;  nature  of  its  axis;  number  of  its  seeds" 
(find,,  p.  442.) ;  magnitude  in  a  wild  state,  in  cultivation ;  whether  gen^ 
rally  abundant  or  not  abundant,  conspicuous  or  not  conspicuous; 
colour  of  the  surfiioe ;  when  ripe,  length  of  time  in  ripening,  and  dura- 
tion on  the  tree. 
i.  The  Seed  will  be  considered  sdentifically  in  the  generic  and  specific  de- 
scriptions, and  ^nerally  with  a  view  to  popular  description.  Scientifically, 
it  will  be  examined  as  to  '^  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  ef  the  firuit, 
mode  of  insertion,  form,  suHace ;  the  texture  and  nature  of  the  testa, 
arillus,  and  other  appendages,  if  any ;  position  of  the  raphe  and  chalaza. 
Albumen,  its  texture,  if  any.    Embryo,  its  direction,  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  axis  of  the  frmt,  to  the  hilum  of  the  seed,  and  to  the 
albumen ;  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  latter;  the  form 
of  its  cotyledons  and  radicle ;  its  mode  of  germination.'    (Ibid^  p.  442.) 
Popularly,  the  seed  will  be  considered  as  to  magnitude,  form,  int^u- 
ments,  fiicility  or  difficulty  of  s^Niration  from  its  envelopes,  peduncles, 
conspicuousness  or  inconspicuousness  on  the  tree,  duration  of  the  vital 
principle,  &c. 
B.  General  Descriptions.   After  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  species,  race^ 
or  variety,  have  been  given,  that  species,  race,  or  variety,  will  be  de- 
scribed more  at  length. 

a.  Habit,  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Duration,  The  entire  plant  will  first  be  cha- 
racterised, as  whether  tree,  shrub,  undershrub,  twiner,  climber  by 
tendrils  or  by  elongation,  trailer,  &c;  its  bulk,  figure,  and  duration 
will  then  be  given,  in  a  natural  state  in  its  native  nabitat,  and  in  an 
artificial  state,  more  espedallv  in  British  plantations  or  gardens. 
t>.  Species,  In  describing  species,  two  objects  will  be  kept  in  view;  the 
first  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  plant  to  one  who  has 
never  seen  it,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recognise  it ;  and  the  second  to 
communicate  such  ideas  respecting  its  nature,  its  roots,  branches,  wood, 
seeds,  &c.,  as  may  give  a  cultivator  some  notion  as  to  how  it  may  be 
propagated,  and  to  what  purpose  its  products  may  be  applied. 

c.  Racei  and  Varieties  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  same  result  as  the  descriptions  of  species. 

d.  Mules,  or  Hybrids,  A  hybrid  may  either  be  the  produce  of  two 
aboriginal  species,  such  as  the  Pjna  spilria,  in  whicn  we  shall  call  it 
a  mule;  or  it  may  be  the  produce  of  two  races  or  varieties,  as  are 
most  of  our  cultivated  firuits ;  in  which  case,  if  it  reproduces  itselfifrom 
seed  it  is  a  race,  but  if  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  division  it  Is  a 
variety. 

e.  Variations,  Variations  difler  from  varieties  in  not  bdng  capable  of 
being  continued  by  propa^tion.  The  susceptibility  of  individuals  to 
vary  in  their  appearance  with  change  of  soil,  light,  or  shade,  or  other 
circumstances ;  jiuch  as  the  flowers  o£  the  hydrangea  becoming  blue  in 
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certain  soils,  Ac, ;  will  be  noticed  as  far  as  they  are  known :  for,  though 
none  of  these  peculiarities  can  be  continued  by  propagation,  some  of 
them  may  be  produced  by  culture. 

f.  Impulnon,  or  Rate  of  Growth.  The  number  of  feet,  or  inches,  made 
b^  shoots  of  one  season's  growth,  in  trees  of  difierent  ages,  will  be 
given ;  and  the  height  which  the  species  generally  attains  in  ten,  in 
twenty,  in  thirty  years,  and  when  full  grown,  in  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis,  will  be  stated  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained. 

g.  Metamorphoses  and  Degeneracies,  The  doctrine,  that  all  the  parts  of 
a  plant  may  be  reduced  to  two  (viz.  an  axis,  and  a  leaf  revolving  round 
it),  seems  to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Linnaeus,  but  was  first  brought 
forward  in  a  conspicuous  manner  by  the  poet  Gkithe.  (See  De 
Cand.,  Theorie  E'lhnentaire^  p.  105.  and  Physiologie  Vegitale,  p.  771., 
and  Oothe's  Versuch  iiher  die  metamorphose  der  P/ianzen,  1831.)  The 
doctrine  is  now  generally  adopted  by  botanists ;  and  double  flowers, 
and  various  other  monstrosities  and  transformations,  are  referred  to 
this  head. 

h.  The  Anatomical  Structure  of  species  will  be  noticed  when  it  is,  in  any 
respect,  remarkable ;  as,  when  it  influences  materially  the  texture  or 
veming  of  the  timber,  or  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to  be  united 
to  others  by  grafting;,  its  fitness  for  resisting  wind,  &c. 

i.  Physiology,  Anything  remarkable  in  the  functions  of  any  species  will 
be  statra;  together  with  its  bearings  on  propagation,  culture,  or 
duration :  such  as  the  kind  of  sap,  whether  milky  or  watery,  sugary 
or  alkaline,  &c. 

k.  .TV  Ajfimiies  of  Species  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  study, 
with  a  view  to  their  propagation  and  culture.  Spme  species  may  be 
grafted,  not  only  on  every  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  in  the 
.  case  of  Chitae^gus,  but  on  every;  species  belonging  to  the  same  tribe, 
such  as  Priinus :  other  species,  which  will  ndt  unite  bv  grafting  fo  all 
the  species  of  their  own  genus,  such  as  Pyrus  communis,  which  will 
not  unite  to  P^nis  ilf  Mus,  will  yet  unite  to  CYatae^gus  and  i^6rbus.  In 
general,  plants  which  have  milky  sap  will  not  unite  with  such  as  have 
watery  sap,  and,  indeed,  will  not  unite  with  other  plants  at  aU.  Hence, 
Af^cer  platanoMes,  according  to  De  Candolle  (Physiohgie  Vigetale^ 
voL  iL  p.  794.),  cannot  be  grafM  on  anv  other  species  of  the  genus. 

1.  Resemblances.  Some  trees  and  shrubs  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other without  having  any  afiinity,  either  organic  or  phvsiological ;  for 
example,  the  difleroit  species  of  C4rya,  jRh6s,  and  JUdntus  ;  or  tiie 
common  laurel  and  the  Magnolia  grandifldra.  These  resemblances  it 
will  be  useful  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  ornamental  plantations. 

m.  Contemporary  Foliation^  Flowerings  and  Defoliation,    For  the  same 

purpose  as  that  of  indicating  resemblances,  it  will  be  desirable  to  note 

trees  and  shrubs  which  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time ;  or  which 

either  come  into  leaf,  or  shed  then:  leaves,  contemporaneously. 

6.  Casualties,    Trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  to  be 

injured  by  vermin  and  parasitical  plants,  attacked  by  diseases,  and  broken 

down  or  destroyed  by  accidents.  % 

A.  Insects  and  Verrmn,  The  particular  species  of  these  which  are  either 
peculiar  to  certain  spedes  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  liable  to  attack  them, 
will  be  described,  ana  occasionally  figured ;  and  the  means  of  protection 
from  their  ravages,  when  known,  or  of  alleviation,  or  of  cure,  will  be 
pointed  out. 

B.  Parasitical  Plants,  Trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
growth  of  lichens,  mosses,  and  other  parasites,  on  their  leaves,  bark,  and 
wood ;  and  by  Fixx^  on  their  bark  and  leaves :  among  the  latter  class  is 
the  mildew. 

C.  Diseases,  The  diseases  to  which  trees  and  shrubs  are  liable,  exclusive 
of  the  injury  done  to  them  by  insects  and  vermin,  and  by  parasitical 

s  2 
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plants,  are  not  many;  but,  sdliy  some,  such  as  the  canker,  flce^  reqidre  to 
be  noticed,  when  the  species  subject  to  them  come  under  review. 
D.  Acddetdi,  Some  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
blown  down,  or  have  some  of  their  branches  broken  off  by  hish  winds,  or 
by  the  wdght  of  snow ;  and  these  species  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
inexperienced  planter.  Some,  also,  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  be  struck 
by  lightninff  than  others ;  for  example,  the  beech. 

7.  Geographical  Ditiribvtion,  Hie  different  countries  wOl  be  mentioned  where 
each  species  is  found  naturally ;  and,  where  practicable,  the  different  lo- 
calities, soil,  elevation,  and  other  particulars  will  be  given.  It  w31  also  be 
stitfed,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  what  countries  each  qpedes  is  cultivated,  and 
to  what  purposes  it  is  applied. 

8.  HigUny.  This  subject  may  be  included  under  two  heads ;  viz.  retrospective 
and  prospective. 

A.  ilke  Retrotpedive  HUtory  of  every  species  or  variety  will  commence 
with  its  first  discover}*,  or  record  by  botanists ;  and  its  progress  will  be 
traced  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  in  Britain,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  Though  the  history  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  com- 
mences vfith  the  time  of  the  Romans,  yet  that  of  others  is  comparatively 
obscure ;  and,  of  some  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  our  eardens,  little  more 
can  be  stated  than  that  they  are  races  or  varieties,  perhaps  hybrids,  raised 
by  cultivators  whose  names  are  unknown. 

B.  7%p  ProtpecOoe  History,  or  probable  progress,  of  our  knowlec^  of 
species  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  doubtfiil  species,  unnamed 
species,  and  expected  additions. 

a.  Doubtful  Spedet.  In  almost  every  genus,  containing  several  spedes, 
there  are  some  of  the  names  which  are  of  doubtfiil  application,  which 
under  this  head  we  shall  bring  together,  with  their  authorities,  in  order 
to  <tirect  the  attention  of  botanists  and  cultivators  to  the  sulgect. 

b.  Unnamed  ^edef.  The  introduction  of  new  spedes  of  trees  and 
shrubs  into  British  gardens  is  oonstanUy  going  on,  and  numbers  are  also 
as  constantly  beine  raised  firom  seed  in  the  country.  In  general,  neithor 
of  these  kinds  of  additions  to  our  ligneous  flora  can  be  recdved  into 
books  till  they  have  flowered ;  when  they  are  named,  figured,  and  re- 
corded in  some  botanical  work.    It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 

genus  to  which  a  new  plant  bdongs  is  discovered,  finim  the  gendral 
abit  of  the  plant,  long  before  it  has  flowered ;  and  in  sudi  a  case, 
though  die  spedes  may  not  be  introduced  into  botanical  catalogues, 
plants  of  it  may  be  distributed  among  cultivators  by  those  who  nave 
mtroduced  it,  and  it  may  be  propagated  for  nle  in  tiie  nurseries,  under 
some  provisional  name.  Such  species,  and  also  varieties  raised  in  the 
country  firom  seed,  or  otherwise  procured,  deserve  notice  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  and  we  shall  devote  this  head  to  tiie  subject. 

c.  Expected  Additiont.  The  species  of  some  genera  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  is  so  extendve,  that  fiY>m  these  cir- 
cumstances fuone  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  discovery  and 
the  introduction  of  additional  spedes.  Of  other  genera,  many  species 
suitable  for  our  dimate,  though  not  yet  introduced,  have  been  described 
by  botanists  as  indigenous  in  different  parts  of  the  temperate  hemi- 
^heres.  It  will  be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  both  these  points,  with 
a  view  of  stimulating  travellers  and  others  to  procure  the  additional 
spedes  that  are  known ;  and  wealthy  individuals,  or  sodeties  or  asso- 
ciations, to  send  out  collectors  to  discover  those  species  vriiich  may  be 
yet  unknown. 

9.  Use*  Trees  and  shrubs  are  used  in  the  arts  of  construction,  of  madunefy, 
and  of  fabrication;  in  the  chemical  arts  of  dydng  and  colouring;  indomesoc 
and  rural  economy ;  and  in  medicine. 

A.  The  Arts  of  Construction  are,  dvil,  military,  and  marine  architecture ; 
engineering,  carpentry,  joinery,  cabinet-making,  carving,  and  modelling; 
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and  abo  coopera^  lockamitiiryy  turnery ,  mariicnmtical  instrument- 
making,  tmok-makiiigy  &c. 

B.  2%e  Afanu/mdure  of^  Madmery^  Instrumenti,  Implements,,  and  Uiemili, 
comprdiencb  ihe  maKins  of  mills,  machineB,  earriages,  knplementa  of  bua- 
banory,  gatei^  lenoesy  uuider8»  pumps,,  water-pipes,  gun-stocks,  spade- 
handles,  and  a9  almost  innumerable  number  of  similar  articles. 

C.  The  Arts  ofFabnoai&on  are,  weaving,  rope-making,  mat-making,  &c. 

D.  The  Chemutd  Arts  include  tanning,  dyemg,  colouring,  die  expAssion  of 
oils,  the  extraction  of  sugar,  the  disdllimon  of  pyroligneous  acid,  of 
ardent  sfnrits,  the  fSermentation  of  wine,  beer,  &c. 

£•  The  Arts  of  Domestic  Economy  include  the  preparation  of  wood  for  ftiel, 
badLcC-midang^  and  toy-making ;  the  preparation  of  walking-sticks,  fishing- 
rods,  and  other  arddei  used  m  games,  sports,  pastunes,  recreations,  &&» 
and  of  chests,  desks,  and  co£Bns. 

F.  The  Arts  of  Rural  Economy  comprehend  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a 

Estate,  in  agriculture,  gardenings  and  planting ;  and,  also,  their  use  m 
cing  leaves,  or  stems,  to  serve  as  fboa  for  domestic  aninuds,  fruit  for 
>r  mnnk  for  man,  wood  for  fencing,  draminff,  &c 

0.  Medicine*  Various  parts  of  trees  enter  into  the  materia  medica  of  the 
medical  corporations ;  while  others  are  used  only  in  empirical  practice : 
both  uses  will  be  noticed  in  a  succinct  manner. 

H.  T%e  Use  of  Trees  by  the  PriesU  of  particular  ReBgions^  and  the  andent 
uses  of  some  of  them  as  charms,  &c.,  as  of  the  oak  and  the  misdetoe  by 
the  Druids,  the  rowan  tree  by  the  believers  in  witches,  ftc,  will  be  slighdy 
noticed. 

1.  Poetical,  Myihologkxdy  and  Legendary  Associations  are  connected  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs;  and  the  ideas  which  these  species  recall  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  their  use. 

K.  7^  Pidnresque  and  Decorative  Uses  of  Trees  will,  as  fiir  as  respects 
planting  them,  be  considered  under  gardening ;  but,  under  this  head,  will 
be  nodoed  their  suitableness  for  the  landsca(^-painter;  the  architect,  for 
architectural  ornaments ;  the  house  decorator ;  the  decorator  of  difib^nt 
arts  and  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  china,  printed  tissues,  paper  hang- 
ings, &C.;  and  the  decorator  of  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  processions, 

&C.  • 

10.  Propagation.  In  general,  all  perfect  plants  may  be  propagated  by  all  die 
different  modes  of  propagadon  known  either  in  nature  or  art.  All  perfect 
plants  produce  seeds,  aui  may  be  propagated  by  them ;  and  they  all  pro- 
duce buds,  and,  for  the  most  part,  these  buds  may  be  separated  from  the 
parent  plant,  along  with  a  pordon  of  its  wood,  and  insetted  in  the  soil,  or 
m  other  plants,  so  as  to  become  plants  also.  But,  as  all  trees  and  shrubs 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  propagated  by  all  modes  with  an  equal  degree 
of  facility,  the  use  of  treating  of  tne  propagation  of  individual  q)ecie8  is,  to 
point  out  the  methods  which  are  considered  most  advantageous  for  each. 
It  is  also  particularly  necessary,  to  indicate  certain  modes  of  propagadon  as 
best  adapted  for  certain  purposes ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  buos,  or  any  other 
mode  of  division,  for  the  continuadon  of  varieties,  &c. 

A.  Natural  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  by  side  suckers  or  root  suckers, 
and  by  surfSure  stolones  or  underground^tolones. 

B.  Artificial  Propagation  \b  efiectal  by  seeds,  suckers,  cuttings,  layers, 
ringing,  budding,  grafting,  and  inarching. 

a.  By  Seeds,  Seeds  are  employed  in  ardficial,  as  well  as  in  natural,  pro- 
pagadon. The  subject  embraces  their  ripening  on  die  tree,  their  gather- 
ing, keeping,  preparadon  for  sowing,  time  of  sowing,  soil,  situation, 
preparation,  and  dme  for  transplantinff. 

b.  By  Suckers*  These  are  of  two  kinds :  side  suckers,  which  rise  up 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comnum  lilac ;  and 
root  suckers,  which  rise  up  from  the  roots  of  the  plant,  to  whatever 
distance  these  may  extend,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  plum,  tha 
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dm,  and  manv  dther  trees.  Thelimeof  separatloii,  die  sue,  the  future 
treatment,  and  the  fitness  of  plants  so  produced  rdativdy  to  those  pro- 
duced by  other  means  of  propagation,  require  to  be  conadered. 
-  '  c.  By  Duniion,  Low-growuig  many-stemmed  shrubs,  such  as  the  dwarf 
box,  the  butcher's  broom,  &c. ;  and  some  creepers,  such  as  ITypericum 
calydnum,  &c.,  are  most  easily  propapited  by  tajung  up  the  entire 
con^omeration  of  plants,  and  separatmg  them. 

d.  By  Cuttings,  Cuttings  may  be  taken  firom  the  branches,  or  shoots,  and 
either  in  summer  or  winter;  they  may  also,  in  some  cases,  be  taken 
from  the  trunks  of  trees  of  large  size;  they  may  be  taken  firom  roots  in 
many  cases ;  and  some  eyerereens,  such  as  the  A^icuboy  and  some  deci- 
duous shrubs,  such  as  the  Vfut^ria,  may  be  propacated  by  leaves  cut  off 
with  a  bud  in  their  axil.  In  all  these  methods,  the  scoson,  soil,  situ- 
ation, shade,  air,  temperature,  and  time  for  transplanting,  require  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

e.  By  Layert.  These  may  be  made  of  the  winter's  wood,  or  of  the  sum- 
mer's shoots,  and  by  a  variety  of  different  modes  of  cutting,  twisting, 
ringing,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which,  the  season,  soil,  and  situation,  and  time  for 
detaching  and  tran^lanting  the  layers,  require  to  be  treated  of. 

f.  By  Ringings  and  applying  a  Bail  (^  Earth  or  Mou^  Ihis  is  practised 
in  various  ways,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  aperpetual  supply  of  water; 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  die  season,  locality,  and  tiie  nature  of 
the  subject,  with  other  particulars,  require  to  be  mentioned. 

g.  By  Budding  on  other  PUtnti.  Here  we  have  to  consider  the  kind  of 
stock ;  its  age ;  its  influence  on  the  scion ;  the  modes  of  performing 
the  operation,  which  are  various ;  the  ase  of  the  sdon  from  whicn 
the  buds  are  taken ;  the  time  when  the  plant  is  fit  for  transplanting; 
and  other  particulars. 

h.  Budding  in  the  SoiL  Leaves  with  buds  in  their  axila  will,  in  various 
cases,  both  of  dedduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  produce 
plants.  Buds,  also,  without  leaves,  but  with  small  portums  of  wood 
cut  from  trees,  in  some  cases  from  the  old  wood,  as  in  propagadi^ 
the  olive,  and  in  others  from  the  young  wood,  as  in  propagating  the 
vine,  will  produce  plants.  Buds  in  the  roots  may  also  be  so  em- 
ployed ;  as  in  the  ease  of  many  of  the  /Soskceae.  In  ^neral,  the  buds 
of  the  trunks  and  roots  are  latent  germs,  and  not  visible  on  the  por- 
tions that  are  employed  for  propagation. 
i.  By  Gristing.  With  reference  to  this  operation,  the  kind  of  stock 
should  be  indicated,  its  age,  and  its  influence  on  die^on ;  the  mode 
of  performing  the  operation ;  the  season ;  the  age  of  the  sdon ;  and 
the  time  when  the  subject  is  fit  for  transplanting, 
k.  By  Inarching,  Here  the  same  considerations  require  to  be  taken  into 
view  as  in  graifUng ;  with  various  additional  ones,  respecting  the  mechap 
nical  position  of  the  stock,  in  the  case  of  inarching  the  branches  of 
high  trees  into  stocks  in  pots. 
11.  Culture,    This  subject  embraces  the  soil,  situation,  and  exposure;  the 

rearing  and  culture  in  the  nursery;  the  choice  of  plants,  and  planting  out; 

the  final  culture  and  management  of  the  plant  till  it  dies,  is  felled,  or  cut 

down  ;  and  the  species  adapted  to  succeea  it. 

A.  The  Soil,  SUuaiion,  and  Exposure.  In  general  it  may  be  averted  that 
the  component  parts  of  soils  are  only  of  importance  relatively  to  their 
capacity  for  retaining  or  parting  with,  moisture;  but  some  plants  are 
absolute  in  their  choice,  and  will  only  thrive  in  particular  soils. 

B.  Culture  in  the  Nursery,  This,  in  some  cases,  will  require  to  be  carried 
on  for  some  time  under  glass  or  in  pits,  or  against  a  wall  or  with  some 
kind  of  protection ;  it  may  require  the  plant  to  be  kept  in  a  pot  or 
box,  in  a  shaded  or  light  situation,  in  a  close  or  airy  one,  in  rows 
in  beds,  or  singly,  &c.  The  time  when  the  plant  will  be  fit  for  final 
transplanting  will  require  to  be  mentioned ;  and,  also,  what  is  of  very 
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caDmdnMt  anportaoce,  to  what  siae  or  age  the  tree  at  shreb  may  be 
kept  ia  the  mamry  and  still  be  fit  to  tmosplant ;  the  number  of  times 
wmch  it  oug^t  to  be  transplanted  while  it  remaios  in  the  nursery^  till  it 
attains  that  nae;  its  pruning;  protection  from  the  weather^  from  insects, 
epiphjrtesy  parasites^  diseaaes,  &c 
C  dnotce  of  Plants,  and  Planting  ouL  Some  plants  are  better  adiipted  for 
transplanting  at  one  age  than  another ;  and  while  some  may  be  taken  at 
onoe  from  the  seed  bed  or  nursery  lines,  others  should  be  grown  in 
pots,  for  more  convenient  deportation,  with  all  their  fibrous  roots  and 
^x>ngblea  in  a  living  state. 

D.  CuUtire  after  fimd  BemovaL  This  will  embrace  the  treatment  of  the 
plant,  as  a  sin^  tree  or  shrub  in  a  park  or  hwn ;  its  treatment,  as  part 
of  a  picti  resque  group,  or  as  part  of  a  gardenesque  group ;  against  a 
wall,  as  a  climber,  twiner,  trailer,  or  creeper ;  collectively,  in  ornamental 
plantations,  whether  gardenesque  or  picturesque;  in  useful  plantations, 
whether  arranged  methodically  or  planted  irregularly ;  in  geometrical 
plantations ;  in  architectural  or  sculptural  plantations ;  in  avenues,  ar- 
cades, hedgerows,  and  hedges. 

E.  Species  adapted  for  Succession.  Natural  forests,  when  they  decay  by 
age,  are  destroyed  by  fire,  or  cut  down  by  man,  are  generallv  succeeded 
bjr  a  different  species  of  tree  from  that  which  before  prevailed.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  imitate  this  natural  process  by  art,  as  far  as  experience  and 
science  can  direct ;  and  some  space  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  in  its  proper  place  in  our  EncydopcBdia  of 
Arboricultwe, 

12.  SiaOstics,  By  statistics  is  to  be  understood  the  actual  state  of  any 
science  or  art;  and  the  statistics  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  included  under 
the  heads  of  geographical  statistics,  and  commercial  statistics. 
A.  Geograpkical  Statistics,  Under  this  head  we  shall  include  the  notices  of 
the  age  and  the  dimensions  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, which  we  have  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
the  printed  forms  which  we  have  called  Return  Papers  (see  Cktrd,  Mag,, 
voL  X.  p.  582.),  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  in  North  America.  The  information  dius  obtained  ¥dll  be 
nseftil,  as  showing  the  undoubted  hardiness  of  some  trees  and  shrubs ; 
the  comparative  suitableness  of  certain  soils  and  climates  for  particular 
kinds ;  those  which  in  general  may  be  considered  as  most  hardy,  or  of 
most  rapid  growth ;  which  attain  the  largest  size,  or  the  greatest  age ; 
which  are  most  profitable,  or  most  ornamental,  &c. ;  but,  above  all,  it 
will  show  the  comparative  advances  which  trees  make  in  a  soil  prepared, 
or  not  prepared,  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  Tlie  statistics  of^  trees 
wiU  be  arranged  as  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

a.  The  Domestic  Notices  of  the  existence  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  certain 
places,  together  with  notices  of  their  age,  rate  of  growth,  &c.,  will  be 
placed  under  the  heads  of — 

tL,  In  the  Environs  of  London ;  that  is,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  the  metropolis. 

h.  South  of  London;  that  is,  in  the  English  counties  which  are  situ- 
ated wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  south  of  the  metropolis 

c,  North  of  Jbondon ;  that  is,  in  the  English  counties  which  are  situ- 
ated wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  north  of  the  metropolis. 

d,  Wales  ;  takine  the  counties  alphabetically. 

e,  Scotland ;  in  the  same  order  as  in  England. 

f,  Ireland  ;  also  in  the  same  order. 

b.  The  Foreipi  Notices  of  the  existence  and  dimensions  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  we  have  received,  or  have  collected  from  books,  will  be 
given  in  the  following  order :  — 

a,  Europe,    1.  France.        2.  Belgium  and  Holland.        3.  Germany. 
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4.  Denmark.        5.  Sweden  and  Norway.       6.  RoBsiaand  Poland* 
7.  Switzerland.        8.  Ital^,  Greece,  Spun,  and  Portugal. 
6.  America.     1.  North  Amenca.        2.  Mexico.        3.  South  America. 

c.  Asia^    I.  Asia  Minor.        8.  India.        3.  China.        4.  Japan. 

d.  AuitroRa  and  Pofynesia,     1.  Van  Diemen's  Land.      8.  New  South 
Wales.        3.  New  Zealand. 

B.  Commercial  SkUistict,  Trees  and  shrubs  are  objects  of  commerce :  in 
their  young  state,  as  plants ;  and  in  their  more  matured  state,  as  timber, 
fencewood,  fuel,  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  seeds,  &c. 

a.  Nursery  Commerce,  domestic  and  fireign.  Some  trees  and  shrubs, 
from  being  in  little  demand,  are  scarcely  known  out  of  private  gar- 
dens, or  public  botanical  establishments ;  others  are  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries,  some  very  generally,  and  others  only  partially.  Under 
the  head  of  Commercial  Statistics,  we  shall  notice  whether  the  sp^ 
cies  is  cultivated  only  in  some  nurseries,  or  generally  ;  and  we  shall 
give  the  prices  of  plants  oC  the  smallest  size  St  for  transplanting,  and 
also  of  seeds  when  they  are  to  be  procured :  in  London ;  m  the  exten- 
sive nurseries  of  Messrs.  Baumann  at  Bollwyller  on  the  Rhine,  as  a 
situation  central  for  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  and 
in  New  York,  as  a  central  situation  for  North  America. 

b.  General  Commerce,  domestic  and  Jbreign.  Under  this  head  it  will  be 
our  object  to  notice  such  trees,  or  their  products,  as  are  in  general 
transfer  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  such,  also,  as 
are  exported  or  imported.  Some  woods,  as  the  pine,  fir,  oak,  elm, 
&c.,  are  in  general  commerce ;  and  so,  also,  are  some  other  products, 
such  as  oak  bark ;  but  the  timber  of  the  spindle  tree  and  tne  labur- 
num, the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  and  the  flowers  of  the  elder  bush, 
enter  into  the  commerce  only  of  particular  places.  What  we  shall 
state  respecting  either  the  foreign  or  domestic  commerce  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  will  be  limited  to  what  relates  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates ;  that  is,  to  those  species  which  are  described  in 
this  work. 

Such  is  the  beau  idSal  of  the  desiderata  which  we  intend  to  keep  in  view, 
when  describing  each  species ;  but  we  by  no  means  bind  ourselves  to  have, 
in  our  descriptions,  a  separate  heading  for  each  of  the  paragraphs  in  this 
Chapter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  all  that  we  have  to 
say  respecting  each  species  will  be  included  in  the  paragraphs  entitled.  Iden- 
tification, Synonymes,  Derivation,  Engramngs,  Specific  Character,  Varieties, 
Description,  Geography,  History,  Properties  and  Uses,  Soil  and  SUuatkm, 
Propagation  and  Culture,  Accidents  and  Diseases,  and  Statistics. 

All  the  matter  included  under  the  first  four  headings,  as  being  of  less  inte- 
rest to  the  eeneral  reader,  we  have  placed  in  small  type,  in  order  that  it  mav 
occupy  but  little  space,  and  be  easily  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  read  it.  We  have  also  placed  in  small  type  the  whole  of  the  matter  re- 
lating to  species  which  have  not  been  seen  by  us ;  and  also  to  those  which  are 
only  half-hardy,  and  require  either  to  be  planted  against  a  conservative  wall, 
or  otherwise  to  receive  some  kind  of  protection  during  the  most  severe 
weather  in  winter.  We  have  done  this,  though  we  consider  what  relates  to 
the  species  which  require  some  protection,  as  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  our  work  to  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  (for  what 
would  the  enjoyments  of  gardening  be,  without  the  elegant  cares  of  exotic 
culture  ?),  in  order  that  those  who  take  an  interest  only,  in  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  may  distinguish,  at  a  glance,  what  belongs  to  them. 
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PART  III. 

THE  ARBOHETUM  AND  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM ;  OR  THE 
DESCRIPTION,  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  AND  USES,  OF  THE  HARDT 
TAKES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  BRfTAIN,  INDIGENOUS  AND  FOREIGN. 

Trbbb  and  shrubs,  in  common  with  all  other  perfect  plants,  are  arranged  by 
botanists  in  two  grand  divisions;  vis.  the  Exogenous,  or  Dicotyledonous, plants, 
the  stems  of  which  increase  from  without ;  and  the  Endogenous,  or  Monocoty- 
ledonous,  plants,  the  stems  of  which  increase  from  within.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  Britain,  with  the-  exception  of  shniba 
of  the  genera  Yiuxa^  jSimilax,  i?<!iscus,and  one' or  two  others ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  weU  as  the  fiuit,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain  are  comprised 
in  a  very  few  orders  and  tribes,  has  determined  us  to  n^lect  the  great 
scientific  divisions  of  the  natural  system,  and  to  adopt  only  those  of  the  onlers 
and  tribes.  We  proceed,  therefore,  with  the  orders  of  the^  natural  system, 
much  in  the  same  series  as  that  in  which  they  are  laid  down  in  De  Candolle*8 
Prodromut,  Don's  J^SUet^i  DicUonanf^  and  in  our  Horhu  BrUanmcui^  giving 
the  orders  as  clusters,  and  the  tribes  as  se^ons,  and  including  in  our  dis- 
tinctive character  of  each  order,  the  characteristic  of  the  division  to  which  it 
belong :  that  is  to  say, 'whether  to  Dichlam^dee  Thalamifldrae,  Dichlam^dese 
CalycifldrK,  DichlamydesB  Corollifldrac,  or  Monochlamf  dese. 


CHAR  I. 

or  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  EANUNCULA^CSJE. 

The  term  i?anuncuUk»Beis  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  plants  con- 
tained in  it  have,  more  or  less,  tne  character  of  the  genus  i?an6nculu8.  The 
diaeiostic,  or  disdnctive  character,  of  the  order  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Lindley : — 
^  I%l;jrpetalou8  dicotyledons,  with  hypogynous  stamens  [that  is,  stamens  under 
tfarts  pistil] ;  anthers  bursting  by  longitudinal  slits  ;  several  distinct  simple  car- 
peUa  [firmts] ;  exstipulate  leaves,  sheathing  at  their  base ;  solid  albumen ;  and 
seeds  without  arillus."    {Inbrod,  to  the  Nat»  Sy»t^  p.  6.) 

The  only  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are,  some  species  of  CUmsHiB 
and  iltracene,  one  or  Paednia,  ami  ttie  grans  Xanthorfala.  The  stems  of  the 
speeies  aBuded  to,  though  they  are  botanically  conddered  as  ligneous,  yet  have 
▼eiy  little  daim  to  the  appellation  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word ;  and» 
indeed,  with  the  escq;>tion  of  the  stems  of  Clematis  Vitilba,  C.Flimmula,  and 
one  or  two  other  species  of  Clematis  and  Xanthorhlza,  the  stema  of  the  plants 
bdonginjr  to  this  order  nugfat  be  almost  called  subherfaaceoua.  The  spedea 
are  chieny  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  but  some  are  fixmi  india» 
China,  and  Ji^ian.  The  ilannncuDiceaft  are  considered  to  Indicate  a  oold  damp 
climate^  and  to  be  acrid,  caustic,  and  pcnsonous,  though  the  root  of  the  peony 
is  said  to  be  antispasmodic.  All  the  plants  of  the  order,  with  the  excepukm 
perhiq[M  of  a  few  of  the  ^lecies,  seem  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of  lifie.  The 
tubers  of  the  common  rannnc^iis  and  aaemone,  if  kept  dry,  will  i^getate  at 
the  end  of  two,  and  even  three,  years;  and  the  seeds  of  most  of  die  apedes^ 
more  especially  those  of  the  dennatidesB,  may  be  kept  a  number  or  yeara 
without  impairutt  their  vital  powers.  The  tribes  containing  ligneous^  plants 
are  two,  Clematidese  and  Pmmaoetg.  The  last  tribe  bebngs  to  a  division  of 
the  order  consisting  of  what  are  considered  as  spurious  iKanunculacese.    It 
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includes  .the  ligneous  genera,  Xanthorhlza  and  Pmdfua,  which  even  a  super- 
ficial observer  may  recognise  as  difieringy  in  habit  and  appearance,  from  the 
genera  Clematis  and  iltragene,  which  are  slender-stemmed  climbers,  while  the 
others  are  herbaceous-looking  undershrubs. 

Sect.  I.     Clemati'de^* 

These  are  climbers,  characterised  by  having  the  aestivation  of  the  calyx 
valvate  or  induplicate;  with  no  petals,  of  with  the  petals  flat;  the  anther 
opening  outwards;  the  carpels,  or  seed-vessels,  not  openme;  one-«eeded, 
terminated  by  a  tail,  which  is  the  indurated  style.  Seed  pendulous.  Leaves 
opposite.  Deciduous  and  evergreen  climbers.  The  genera  are  two ;  Clematis 
and  iltn^^e,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished :— 

Clb^matis  L,    Petals  none. 
ilTRAGE^NE  L,    Pctals  sevcrsl. 

Genus  I. 


J  ^1  \\/\\\ 


C'LE'MATIS  L,    The  Clem iPris,  or  Virgin's  Bower.    Lin.  Sysl.  Poly- 

&idria  Polyg^ia. 

Idemi^eaiUm.  The  word  12ffiutff«i«  said  bjI>onneflm  to  have  been  utad  by  TheophnAiUiC^k&l^ 
at  well  at  iftragtae,  to  designate  the  Cl^matla  VitUlM  of  limuefiia.  Clematb  waauacd  by  Msttfalolua, 
and  alio  bj  Cliuliu.  who  applied  it  to  C  Viticdla  £.  and  C.  dirb^M  L.  It  baa  been  ainoe  gaBcraily 
milied  to  this  flunuj  of  punti  by  botanitti. 
Symmfmeg.  Ladies'  Bower  Gerard  \  C16matlte,  A-. :  Waldrebe,  Qer. ;  Clematlde,  AeL 
UerivaUoM.  The  word  Clematis,  or  Klematia,  Is  aerived  from  the  Greek  word  Mcmo,  «  small 
brarch  of  a  Tine :  and  it  is  applied  to  this  genus,  because  most  of  the  plants  composing  It  cHmb  like 
a  Tine  The  English  name  of  Ladies'  Bower  was probablTadapted from  its  snitabteoeas  for  covering 
bowers;  and,  as  the  first  kind  of  clematis  brought  to  England  (CL  VltioiAla)  was  Introduced  in 
15G9,  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  name  ot  Virgin's  Bower  might  be  intended  to  oaorer  a 
compliment  to  that  sorereign,  who,  as  it  is  wdU  known,  liked  to  be  called  tiie  Virgin  Queen.  Ae 
Oerman  name,  Waldrebe^  is  compounded  of  isald; «  wood,  and  refte,  the  branch  of  n  Tine 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  none,  or  situated  under  the  flower,  in  the  form  of 
.  a  calyx.  Cafyx  of  from  four  to  eight  coloured  sepals,  Petak  none.  Csr- 
pelt  numerous,  aggr^te,  terminated  by  a  long,  and  mostly  feathery,  taO. — 
.  Climbing  shrubs,  with  variously  cut  oppoate  leaves.  The  recent  herb  of  all 
the  species  is  acrid,  and,  when  apjphed  to  the  skin,  it  occasions  blisters. 
(Dong  Mill., L  p. 3.)  The  seed  is  pendulous,  and  the  carpels  are  one- 
seeded  ;  each  is  terminated  by  a  persinent  style,  and  does  not  open  until  rup- 
tured by  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

DeBcriptiuny  S^c.  Root  strong ;  the  fibres  rather  straight,  and  not  very  much 
branched;  extended  in  the  soil  rather  horizontally  than  perpendiculariy. 
jStem  ligneous,  not  rigid  enough  to  stand  erect.  Branches  the  same,  and 
slender.  Leaves  in  decussating  pairs ;  the  petiole  possessed  of  a  clasping 
p()wer,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  prehension  of  contiguous  plants  and  objects. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  C.  Vit&lba  and  C.  Fi4mmula  is  among  the  most  rapid 
known  in  the  plants  of  temperate  climates,  particularly  in  the  shoots  whicn  a 
weU-established  vigorous  plant  throws  up,  after  it  has  been  cut  down  to  die 
ground.  The  most  ornamental  species  arc  C.  Vitic^lla  and  C.  fl6rida ;  the 
most  rapidly  Rowing  for  covering  bowers  is  C.  Vitalba.  The  kind  most  fri^rant 
in  its  flowers  is  C.  ^dmmula. 

Geography y  History,  Uses,  8fc.  Most  of  the  hardy  species  of  Clematis  are 
natives  ot  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  rforth  America ;  a  few  of 
them  are  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  some  of  Siberia ;  there  are  several  in 
the  Himalaya,  one  in  China,  and  several  in  Japan.  The  genus  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Theophrastus,  and  has  received  various  accessions  from  tht 
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time  of  Bfatthiolus  to  the  recent  introductions  from  the  Hiroftlaya.  The  acrid 
properties  of  the  Clematis  are  well  known  to  herbiddsts.  The  bark,  leaves, 
and  blossoms  are  used  to  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  or  to  produce  a  slight  ex- 
ternal inflammation :  taken  internally  they  are  a  corrosive  poison.  The  flow- 
ers contain  a  peculiar  substance,  called  clematine,  which  is  similar  to  gluten ; 
the  green  leaves,  bruised,  are  applied  to  ulcers,  to  produce  sloughing.  The 
floricultural  use  of  these  plants  is,  to  cover  bowers,  or  ornament  verandas  or 
trellis-work.  The  ereater  number  of  them  npen  thdr  seeds  in  England,  and  ^e 
easily  propagated  by  them,  or  by  layers.  luey  all  reauire  support  by  props  of 
some  kind ;  and  all  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  one  that  is  calcareous.  From  the  acridity  of  these  plants,  they  are 
not  verv  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects ;  nevertheless,  snails  and  slugs  are  oc« 
casionaUy  found  eating  their  young  herbase.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties 
which  we  shall  descnbe  are  to  ^  found  in  the  principal  botanic  rau'dens  of 
Europe,  and  have  been  seen  by  us  in  that  of  tile  Horticultural  Society  of 
London ;  and  the  more  ornamental  of  them  are  cultivated  for  sale  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  and  American  nurseries. 

The  l^eous  species  of  Clematis  are  included  in  four  sections;  viz.  Fl&m- 
mula,  Vitic611a,  (Jheirdpsis,  and  ilnemoneflora. 

$  i.    Fldmm%da  Dec. 


Sedkmal  Character,    Involucre  wanting.    Tail  of  the  carpels  long,  bearded 
and  feathery.    Cotyledons  distant  in  the  seed.    (Don*s  mtU,,  i.  p.  3.) 

1  1.  CIb^matis  Fla^mmula  L.    The  mABmrnBtory-juiced  Clematis,  or 

sweet-scented  Virghi^s  Bower. 

Uent^fieaHon,  lia  Spu,  76&:  'Willd.  Sfn,  8.  p.  129& ;  Hayne  Den.,  pi  119. ;  Lam.  Diet.  Encyc.,  8.  pi  4fi.; 

-    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  pi  4 

SffMonifmn.   C.  drens  Gerard ;  C.  marltima  JO.  Fed,  i  C.  raaviolent  Saliib.  Prod. ;  Qemattte  odo. 

rante,  Fr. ;  Scbarfe  waldretMs,  Ger. 
Derivaiion.    Tram  flammare^  to  inflame  \  on  account  of  the  bUttering  qualitioi  of  the  spedei. 
Emgrminff,    Park.  Tbeat»  pb  381.  t  a  j  Knonr.  Hia.,  SL  pc  a  j  and  oat  fig.  a 

Specific  Character.    Leaves  pinnate,  smooth ;  with  orbicular,  oval,  oblong  or 
linear,  entire  or  three-Iobed,  acutish  leaflets.  (jDon*sMilL,  i.  p.  4.)   Flowers 
white.    July  to  Oct.    Height  15  ft.     1696. 
Varieties  and  their  ^nonyme9.    The  following  are  given  by  De  Candolle ; 
but  they  are  not  of  much  importance  in  point  of  general  effect. 
X  C  F.ft  roimu^dSa  Dec,  frdgrans  Tenore. — Leaflets  almost  orbicular. 
1  C.  F,  3  maritima  Dec.  —  Le^ets  linear. 
1  C,  F.  ^  rubella  Dec.— Leaflets    oval,   usually  emarginate.     Sepals 

four,  reddish  on  the  outside. 
X  C,  F,  5  c<ESfitoaa  Dec.,  C.  asspitdw  Scop.,  C.  Fldmmula  Bertol.  — 
Leaflets  mmute,  endre,  or  cut. 

Description.  A  vigorous-growing  plant,  the  stems  of  which  attain  the 
length  of  10  ft.  or  16  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  from  16  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  a  state  of 
culture.  The  leaves  of  the  entire  plant  are  subject  to  much  variation,  from 
soil,  ntuadon,  and  climate.  The  shoots  of  a  well-established  plant,  which 
has  been  cut  down,  grow  with  great  rapidity  in  the  early  part  ot  the  season, 
attaching  themselves  to  whatever  is  near  them.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers 
are  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  branched.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  is 
white,  slightly  pubescent  on  their  exterior  margins.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
dark  green  hue ;  and  in  autumn  it  is  abundantly  covered  with  flowers,  the 
odour  of  which  is  of  a  honeyed  sweetness,  exceedin^y  disagreeable  to  some 
persons  when  near,  though  at  a  distance  it  is  not  unlike  the  fragrance  of  the 
common  hawthorn.    The  member  of  the  styles  varies  from  five  to  eight,  each 
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Myle  UmiiMtiiig  in  «  litde  wfake  fadbsy 
procaawhen  tlw  wed  ri()ai*:tbe  plant  at 
thattinieaffiean  cormd  wkh  little  tufti  of 
eottoo.  In  it*  mlm  babitMa  Um  i^aait  flaw- 
era  in  July  and  Anguat;  but  in  Britain  it 
eontinuea  m  flower  mwi  Jdj  to  October. 
From  tlw  nipidit;  of  its  growth,  it  will  in 
ibur  or  five  y^ra  cover  a  verj  large  ipace  of 
wall,  Too^  or  bower.  lu  bert)^  u  eon- 
aidmd  leaa  acrid  tlian  that  of  any  other  of 
the  EoropeaB  apedea,  notwithitBading  Ha 
name  of  Fttmniula.  (iJm.&rf.) 

Geopapl^.  Tbia  weU-koown  ^>edea 
aeema  coafioed  to  the  middle  and  south  of 
Eurocie  and  to  the  north  of  Afrk*.  It  ii 
found  in  the  aootfa  of  France  in  hedgea, 
and  in  waate  buahy  placea ;  in  Greeccv  Imv, 
Sfiam,aiidPortngB](aM  p.  138.  and  p.lM.), 
and  b  all  theae  countriea,  generally  m  low 
eituationB,  not  &r  from  the  «es,  aad  in  soil 
toon  or  leas  cakareoua. 

/fiifoy  and  Uu.  C.  Flimmula  appears 
to  liaTe  been  Grat  recorded  by  Dodolueua, 
in  iui  iSttTiwa  JSit'oriiB  Fnapteiin,  b  1585; 
it  waa  recogniaed  by  Matthiolm  and  L'Cftei, 
Hid  cultivated  byGoard  in  1597 1  and  it 
ia  now  gonerally  grown  in  gantena  thronghmit  Europe  and  North  Aiacrica 
for  covering  bowov,  gardm-boueea,  trdlia-wodc,  and  naked  walla ;  for  iriiich 
puipoKs  it  ia  well  a^mted  from  ita  rapid  growth,  its  intense  lia^ance  when 
in  fiower,  and  ita  tuftea  cottony  tnaasea  when  in  8t«d. 

StalUlic*.  Planta  niaybe  had  in  all  the  European  nuraeties :  about  London,  ' 
of  the  Emalleat  size,  at  about  5t.  per  hundred,  or  M.  for  a  aingle  atroiw  jdaot ; 
at  Bollwyller,  at  fi^  6  francs  to  8  franca  the  hundred,  or  about  half  a  &WK 
a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  for  30  ceuta  per  plant. 

12.  C.  obisnta'us  L.    The  Oriental  Clematia. 

HatOlaUm.    lia.aa.,T6S.-,'Vl\V&.^,i.vaa.i  LuB.I»l!t.Sai.,L9.^Xi   Hija* Dnd.,  1I> g 

T* —    Twj     *   _  D  .    rt — i-\«fy     .   p_  ^ 

™  •pirfcUo  , ,  . 

u,  or  7Clli>tr-«ainnd,  vli^^  Bowb;  CI 
aiiiiSf^    IXl.Ba.,t.IULtItf.:ud<iatA.ICl 

Spee.Gutr.  LeaTeaptonate; leafletsamooth wedge- 

shaped,  with  three  toothed  pointed  lobea.  (Don'* 

MtlL,i.  p.  4.)  Flowera  greeuuh  yellow, digbtly 

tinged  with  nisset,  sweet-scented.    Aug.  Sept. 

1731.    Height  15  ft. 

Daenptiim.  The  general  ni^nitude  of  this 
q>eciea  roaembles  that  of  C.FUunmula,  from  wtiich 
it  differs,  in  its  ulterior  branches  being  more  per- 
sistently ligneous,  though  the  main  stem  in  old 
plants  IS  aeldom  Men  bo  thick  as  that  of  C.  Flim- 
mula.  tt  is  also  distinguished  from  the  latter 
species  by  throwing  up  suckers  freely,  which  the 
otbv  does  not.  Its  leaflets  are  glaucous,  flat, 
large  as  compared  with  those  of  C.  Flimmula,  and 
it  does  not  produce  flowers  so  prt^iiaely  an  that  ' 
species ;  the  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  not  so 
Eironcly  scniedi  and  the  carpels  are  dissimilar, 
though  Mill  cottony  in  appmance  when  the  seied 
bripe. 
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Gtograply^  Hkhry,  ^.  C.  orientittis  was  discovered  by  Tounieftnt  in  the 
Levant,  ana  sent  by  nim  to  the  Paris  Garden ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  €3ilR>rd'8 
«den  m  Holland,  and,  in  1732,  to  that  of  Dr.  Sherard  at  Eltham ;  when  it  was 
nrst  described  and  fig^ired  in  the  Horhu  EUhamenmm  The^plant  has  been 
subsequently  discovered  in  Cancasus  by  fiieberstein,  and  described  by  him  in 
hb  fiora  Tawneo^ancanoa,  It  is  not  very  generallv  cultivated,  though  it  is 
found  in  several  botanic  gardens,  and  may  be  purchased  in  some  nurseries. 
Plants  of  it  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Price,  in 
London,  1«.  or  l«.  M.  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,? ;  and  in  New  York, ?. 

X  3.  Q,  [?  0.1  OLAU'CA  W.     The  glaucous-Z^ot^  Clematis. 

MetdffieaUam.    WiU&  Aiti.  0&,  and  flpi  &  pi  KSa ;  D«c.  Prod.,  1.  p;  a ;  Don't  ICBL,  1.  pi  4 
Emg^awtmgt.    WQId.  Art)k,&.  1 4.  HL;  Den.  BriL,7&;  and  our/f.  11.  . 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  smooth,  glaucous,  wedge-shaped,  with 
entire  bluntish  lobes.  Peduncles  trifid.  (i>oii*«ilfatf^i«  p.  4.)  Flowers  yel- 
low, scentless.    July.    1800.    Hei^tlOft. 

Detcrimtum.  The  meral  appearance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  C.  onentMis,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  varie^ ;  but 
the  whole  plant  is  more  decidedly  glaucous.' 

Oeograpfy,  Hutoiy^  i^c.  Found  in  the  southern  parts  of  i  ] 
Siberia,  in  sandy  wastes,  by  Pallas;  but  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain  is  tmcertain.  Cultivated  in  Knight's 
Exodc  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chdsea,  where  it  flowered  in 
1822,  and  whence  it  was  figured  by  Watson  in  his  Dendro^ 
li^pa.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
C.  orient^Jis,  that,  supposini^  them  to  be  correctly  named, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  tadr  being  the  same  species. 

A  4.  C  chinb'ksis  Retst.    The  Chinese  Clematis. 

I^ai^/Uanam,    Rcte.  Olw.,  Ip.  1&$  DecSnt,  Lpu  157.;  Don't  MUL,Lp.4. 
Ahomwv.    C  dnfaab  ZJimr.  eaek.,  1.  p.  4891 


S^.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Pedundes 
few-lowered,  longer  tban  the  leaves.  Ovaries  usually  four,  with  almost  naked 
tails.  (Dofi'#  MUL,  i.  p.  4.)   Flowers  p]  purple.    1620.    Height  15  ft. 

Detaipikm.  This  plant  is  described  in  De  CandoUe's  SyUema,  firom  a 
dried  specimen  which  ne  had  seen  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  There  is  a 
livinc  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Sode^s  Garden,  which  grows  vigorously  against 
a  inul,  producing  riioots  as  long  and  strong  as  those  of  C.  Flimmula ;  and 
retaininff  its  leaves  tiU  the^  are  blackened  by  frost.  This  plant  has  never 
flowered  in  Eiyland ;  but,  m  its  leaves  and  hs  general  appearance,  it  seems  to 
resemble  C.  onentiklis. 

Geography,  Hutory^  ic.  This  plant  was  found  in  China,  in  the  island  called 
Danes,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1820.  It  is 
planted  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick  against  a  wall,  with  a  southern  exposure, 
and  receives  some  slight  protection  during  winter. 

1  5.  C.  PANiouLA^TA  Tftim.    The  panicled  Clematis. 

Ue»iifieaHtm,    Thanbi  lin.  Soe.  TnoMi,  SL  p.  837.)  Wffld.  Spi,  8.  pi  IS91. ;  Dee.  ftod.»  L  pi  &; 
Don't  UWLt  1.  PL  A 

Z«rOT*«».    IIoatti*£ni.,7.p.aQgL££ 

LeoTOt  pinnatei  kofleti  orste.  cordate,  acute,  entim    PedUKtet  pairifled,  manj. 


Bate,  Ckar,    Leavat  pinnate:  leafleta  orate,  cordate,  acute,  entIm    Pod 
Imrad.    CDM'«i^tf.,L  pil)    PloweniHiite.  and  tweet  tcented.  UK. 

DeaarifUoitL   DeaeSbed  \n  De  CaodoBe  in  hit  ffjcftrait,  Ikoaa  dded  ipedBien^  ftom  which  It  i^ 
paantfaat  the  flowen  leicnble thote  of  C  FMaunida  in  fbrm  and  oolottr,  and,  like  theaa,  aUo^ an 


X  6.  C  ViTA^LBA  L.    The  VHiite  Vine  Clematis,  or  TroDeUei^i  Joy. 

Jteta^ktMom.      IiB.8pL,7e6L(  WUld.  fl^,  &p.  119& ;  Ft  Br.,  fi8& ;  Hook.  Scot.,  17t  t  Lobl  Diet. 
Ehe.,S.pc41.|  Ba3meDen.,pilSa{  Dec.  Rod.,  1.  p^  A ;  amlth'k Eos.  FL, &  pi 9a ;  Don'tMia, 

Wo&MM.  AthnMeni Tke<mh.\  l^tlttvlv^ttrit  Dfoc;  C. latltbHa leo iftragtee  Av :  C ilttra Ifott*.; 
^!uitia Com.  r  >'t6nui  0«r.  and  Z^ }  ntit  nigra  FWcA (  Vit&lba  J)o4. \  the  Old  Mao*t  Bcaid, 
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HodwUli,  Ui*  liumiuD  TIiiIb^  Bovw,  th*  wUd  Ctfanbfr,  Uw  mat  sUil  OlMci,  Hi— IMl 
Iniliuits,  OeniUlU  da  Hals,  rHerbciux  Oiwui,  In  Vlome  da  eiunn,  fV.  j  OnHiatVM. 

SateiAM.' Hill  pteBlwualMlldiiTtiWrlKUM  wood  TlH)  by  ncKoriilMi  mi  tktoMmeit 
VhUii  ■■■  cinn  (o  it  b)  Dodcunu,  piobaMr  on  kooobi  of  Uw iriiltc  uunncaaf  ibepM 
vbcn  anend  wlUi  Id  Kcdi  Iniutuma,  which  whHaw  utaf*  IVon  the  bdn  I^U  af  (he  anif 
It  >H  cOti  a  btubtta  br  R«T  wxl  Buibin,  fhw  lu  bndJwed  Tirloyi  VMnu  br  I-'«< 

bjrtbe  wij  lidF  ludnUi  mm  by  Fudut'iu,  n™  On  diik  ooloar  jf  tbt  bM*  sf  Hi  jdudj  ibaocii 

bedca  Hbtn  faxilt  tnni :  ud  UKnupoa,**  hi  Hn,  ■*  I  ban  BUHd  II  the  tnnllin  jo<,~ 
<Itrtal,bT  JobDioii,p.gm.)  TfacnunecrOldMui^BMrtlanrTilipniprUlc  tolh*  whiuari 
Wrr iMainBcc of  tlw nib al  Um  aipili )  ud BtndiilULftia Um •boota bttoa ucdlmlMd  tf 

■ertdiinurtlaaf  tb^rhnli  ud  OnmUfe^a  B»Jn  to  tti  nnwloa  (aMnDy  in iMilfai.  1^ 
BucofrSirteMuGwunfcntB  tb*  (■vt^nMOt  ofltbrtbobcann  ImFIibk,  whgaw»Bi 

in  iniliii  ftTthtiTTr"rrf  iirlttTf  ririmiinTiii.  riTTlBfTliriMtlrMirtri 
un  of  tta*  kiTs  </ Uw  bKL    Lanark  da  FmmiSlain  to  tbtiam 

Bd(nmVWnu.(lHef.CMi>.*>£Hze(  »b^I.D.(>H.). 

^Bet.el&i  WUU.Abt,LI13.i*DdsiirA.  IJL 

Spec.  Gtar,  Leares  pinnate,  leafleta  OTBte-4aaceolate,  acmnjpated,  cordate 
at  the  base,  partly  cut.  Pedundei  forked,  Bhorttf  than  tbe  kaves.  (Dim'i 
MMl.,  i.  p.  4.)  Howen  white.  From  July  to  Sqitember.  Britain.  He^ 
90  ft. 

-1  C  S  r.  mUgnU.  "Hie  eHtirfUmed  WlaU  Vme  Claaatu. 
1  C.virfffuina  L.,  to  be  hereafter  described,  ii  ccHuidered  bj  some  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  C.  Vitilba.  It  was  cultivBted  under  the  name  of 
C.  canad^iuia  by  Miller,  who  saya  that  "it  ia  very  like  the  comoioa 
tort,  but  with  broader  leavei,  and  ratha  more  tender,  the  aecd* 
not  ripening  in  England  unleM  th*  Reason  be  very  warm." 
DeicnpHoK.  The  stems  are  woody, 

more   «o   than  those  of  any   other 

species,   angular,   climbing  tn    the 

hei^t  of  SO  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards, 

and  hanging  down  from  rocky  clifl^ 

ruins,  or  the  branches  of  trees;  or 

being  supported  by,  and  forming  tufta 

on,  Uie  upper  surface  of  otbo'shhibs,  1^ 

or  low   trees,  which  they  often  so 

completely  cover  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  bushes  at  a  distance. 

The  footstalks  of   the  leaves  are 

twined  about  whatever  object  they 

approach,    and    afterwards   become 

hard  and  persistent,  like  the  tendrils 

of  a  vine.    Tbe  leaves  are  dtber 

quite   entire,    or    unequally    cut ;  i 

sometiines  very  coarsely  so.     The 

panicles  are  HxiUary  and  terminal, 

many-flowered   and  down^.      The 

a ,  _.„  _f  „  _^ — '-h-white  colour 


seeds,"  Smith  observes, "have long, 

wavy,  featho^,  and  silky  tuls,  forming  beautiful  tufts,  most  con^cuous  in 
wet  weather.  [The  water  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  which  form  the  back 
ground  to  the  carpels,  rendering  them  darker  than  they  are  in  dry  weather.] 
They  retain  their  vegetative  pnnciple  for  many  years,  if  l^t  dry."  (£1^. 
Flora,  iii.  p.  39.) 

(feogn^hy.  C.  VitUba  is  found  tbroughout  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  m  Uie  Oredan  Archipelago,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  about  Tripoli 
One  or  more  varieties  of  it  have  ^en  found  in  North  America,  and  apparently 
another  in  Nepal.  (See  I^.5uM.,i.  p.  140,'     ""     '  '       '  "      "       ' 

Britain,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson,  extetu 
53°  north  latitude.    According  to  some,  it 
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•nd  also  Wndi,  ataat  that  it  ti  not  indigeiMus  m  the  Dortb  of  Englaiid, 
wtuch  we  believe  to  be  the  bet.  It  a  eommoD  in  FrsDce  and  Geroiaiijp,  and 
is  found  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  but  not  in  Denmark. 

tSilory.  This  Epedea  afptaia  to  have  been  fir»t  recorded  by  Theophrastui, 
as  Atfan^ene  and  also  as  Klemads ;  and  it  hat  been  since  frequ«itly  mentioned 
bj  botanuta,  under  various  names,  given  in  our  list  of  synonymes,  from  tha 
tune  of  DioMorides  to  the  days  of  Luuueus, 

Pfopertia  and  Uta.  Du  Hamel  states,  that  the  French  gardeners  not  only 
UK  the  twi^  of  this  plant  instead  of  witha,  for  tying  up  their  plants,  hut  that, 
after  struiping  them  of  their  bark,  they  make  very  neat  baskets  of  them 
(TYailS  del  Arbret,  ^c,  lat  edit.  1755,  p.  175.);  and  they  also  make  of  them 
beehivee  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  same  liind.  The  twigs  are  m  the 
best  state  for  making  these  articles  in  winter;  and  their  flexibility  is  increased  by 
holding  than  to  the&re  before  using  them.  Desfontaines  says  that  the^oung 
shoots  are  not  corrosive  while  they  are  tender  and  herbaceous,  and  that  in  the 
south  of  France  they  feed  cattle  with  them  in  that  state,  and  eat  thero  pickled 
in  vinegar.  It  is  also'said,  in  the  J^ctionnmre  Oinrrai  dei  Eaua  H  Foreit  (vol.  L 
p.  M9.)i  that  a  T«7  good  paper  has  been  made  from  the  feathery  part  of  the  seed. 
Professor  Burnet  observes  that  C.  Vitiiba  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  rube&dent 
in  case  of  rheumatism  ;  and  that  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  form  a  good 
fodder  for  cattle,  thou^  they  [we  presume,  the  matured  ones]  would  poison 


the  animals  if  they  were  eaten  in  airesh  state;  hence efibrdinpagood example 
of  the  rule  which  predicates  the  volatile  nature  of  their  acridity.  (Ouffinrf  of 
Ao/(iny,vol.ii.p.338.)  The  shepherds,  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Germany, 


often  cut  pieces  of  the  old  wood  of  this  plant,  which  they  light  at  o 
aod  smoke  like  a  pi^  of  tobacco.  In  gardens  and  plantations  the  plant  is 
valuable  for  the  r^idity  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  cover  naked  walls, 
unughtly  rools  of  sheds,  or  low  building  and  arbours ;  and  also  to  shelter 
exjywed  situations,  and  for  a  variety  of  sunilar  purposes.  It  is  interesting  both 
when  in  flower  and  when  in  seed ;  and  the  seeds  remain  on  the  greatest  part 
of  the  winter. 

Sml  and  Situation.  It  is  generally  found  on  chalky  or  calcareous  soils, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  under  the  dense  shade  of  trees.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  grows  up  amtmg  bushes,  it  generaUv  spreads  over  their  upper  sur&ce,  so 
that  its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fully  exposed  to  the^nfluence  of  the  light  and  air. 

PropaeaHon  and  CuiUire.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  often 
remain  eighteen  months  in  the  stril  befwe  they  getminate.  It  will  root  b^ 
lavera ;  but  the  plant  being  common  in  a  wild  state  throughout  Europe,  it  is 
seldom  cultivated  in  nursery  gardens. 

J  7.  C.  viBoiNiA'tTA  L.    The  Virginian  ClematiB. 

UflKttcaMn.    lin.  Aiuni.,|it75)W1UiL9|).,S.iLl9go.:  Lbd. 

Dict^^ *3.i  mcb.  n.  a  adw.,  i.  |l sis.  i  d«.  noi, i.  p. 

ftnunimm.     C  cuidteih  ttifliUM  rtiimi  Tarn.  \  C  cnudCnlt 
Mm.  DicL,   Nil  I,  SalM.  FraL,  tl. ;    C.  corhnHll  HgnwL 

Emgra^ngM.  Fluk.  Mini., L  SRI.  r.4j  Aia  AoxL  Ann., tp  Tat. 
t:-.  Dn.Brtl.(ibemilt|>Iui},  LTL;  En.  PL,  f;  7S7&.J  ud  our 
AW 
Spec.  Char.  Flowers  panicled,  diiecious.  Leaves 
temate;  leaflets  cordate,  acute,  nossly-.toothed, 
orlobed.  (Don'i  }UiU.,\.  p.  5.)  Flowers  greenish 
white,  frn^^nt,  June  to  August.  1767.  Height 
\5ft. 
Fariely. 

X  C.  f.  2  bractedta  Dec.  The  bracled  nrpTiiait 
Clematu, —  "Leaflets    o rate-lanceolate, 
entire."  C.  bracteita  Moench.  Supp.,  103. 
Deicription.  The  ^neral  appearance  of  this  plant  is  like  that  of  C.  ViCilbBi 
but  it  is  less  robust  mall  its  parts,  and  less  ligneous  in  its  stems  and  brancheaj 
audit  isalso  somewhat  more  tender.    Hil]erstatestiiat,op  thislast  account. 
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k  addon  ripens  acedi  in  Englnd  (Me  p.  KM.) ;  bttt,  a*  h  b  dkBdcm*,  it  ii  p(» 
»Ue  that  he poweaied  only  the DMlcpMDt. 

G«egr^u,Bitloiy,^.  Found  in  NotthAiBerica,  from  CibjhIb  to  Florid^  k 
bedces,  od  ow  maigma  of  wooda,  and  oa  the  gran;  banka  of  riven.  It  m* 
cokiTated  by  HUler  in  1767 ;  and,  though  it  ii  not  so  oraaiimial  m  nott  tt 
the  other  apedea,  it  sdU  finds  >  place  in  botanic  gardena,  and  mnj  be  parchand 
in  aome  nuraeriea.  Price,  in  Landon,  U.  6A  «  E^**^  *^  ''<'-  *  px^^^t  of 
aeeda ;  at  Bolw;ller,  3  francs  a  plant ;  and  in  New  Tork,  15  cena  a  plaat,  or 
8  doHara  a  qoart  of  seeda, 

A  8.  C.  triternaVa  Dee.    The  triCemate-Jleaafd  Qematia. 

JfeUMMW.    Dk.  rnd^  1-  |i  n-i  Dm'*  KUL,  L  p.  f. 

%»aii|Fiiifj.    Acufto*  trtteniUa  Aetf:  J9>rt  Far. 

Sptc^Htar.     Leaves  b)tenuiteoitTiteni«te,sniootlHshi  leafleU  oral,  cuneated, 

ttiree^MTTed,  acutely  trifid.    (DmUMiU^  L  p.  6.)    Flowera  white  ?    1806 

Height  Aft. 

JitMeri^tioH;  Siilarif,  ^e.  \t  does  not  apftmr  that  tbia  apcciea  baa  jet 
flowered  in  Europe  j  and  hence  it  cannot  be  ptwitivel  v  detemined  whether  it  is 
a rUmatis, or ao jltragin&  DeCandolleappcaratobaTe  secBsliTii^plant  in 
tfaeParia  Oarden;  aaul  lienotieea  thatit  bad  not  thereflowered;  whidi  iatbe 
case,  alto,  wilb  the  plant  in  the  gwdcn  of  the  London  Harticultaril  Society.  It 
ia  a  ktw  UtHAt-ffvmw^  piant,  and  might  alnoat  be  conaidered  as  hertxWMMU. 

X^'  C  Vio'kna  L.     The  road-ornamentiDg  demsda,  or  leathery^owtrtd 
Firgn'*  Bower. 

IAdiK.FI.Biir.  AB«.,Lp.il<.;PuT^^BiK.  Anwr.,  1^  3& ;  J>e«  I  Kci.,  L  pi  ja ;  N.DbIl 

Dh  Pnt..  1.  ^  7,  (  Don-i  lOlU,  L  a_8. 

bIiMh  rifm  Ah  I  rUMBuU  iciDdiBi,  Sot*  TtcLEB  diuiL  SU  £U J 1^^ 
)_th«  Vlr|liilMaCUialM|  tlwpuipl*  CIlmlKirj  QcmUita  Tlone,  fl-.;OkidMk 

JB  vfnotoM  bu  iMii  uliwdf  (tm  rnidn  C  TUtlta,    LMlliirT-b>. 

cn<  tMs'i  bow  rrfto  tg  th<  nmufcitlilT  Ihlck  (cxtun  of  tbcicp^i  Um  Ouiihh  m«  k  i 
trmlnoo  «r  VtiWiu. 

XWv*VK    DULEltlL.IIS.ClM;  Ju>^U.IU..l.t.>g.,u>aiiurjt(.l^ 

^MC.  (Aar.  Peduncles  l-flowered.  Sepals  connirent,  thicli,  acnminated,  re- 
fleied  at  the  apex.  Leave8ttnootb,[nnnate;leadets  entire,  34obed,  alternate, 
ovate,  acute,  floral  ones  entire.  {Don't  MilL,  i.  p.  6.)  Flowers  !>*''?'* 
witiiont,  and  ydlow  within.    Jnne  to  August.    1730.    Height  18  ft. 

Firiefy.    C.  Sham  is,  in  all  probobilitj,  only  a  Tariet;  of  thia  ^wciea,  as  amj 
be  poMibly,  also,  C.  redcnlita. 
Dacriplion,  S/c.    lliis  q>edea  ia  striking  in 

the  dissimilaritj  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  moot 

other  species.    They  may  be  compared  to  lane 

pendulous  a(»rasi  but  the  terminal  parts  of  the 

sepals  are  curled  upward  from  the  tenninal  part 

of  the  acorns,  and  towards  its  aides.  The  species   . 

is  (in  suitatdeaoil)  of  Tigorousgrowth,and,exclu- 

aive  of  its  flowers,  asmmilates  to  C.  Vitic^Ua ;  but 

its  Btoua  and  branches  are  lessdecidedly  lioneona. 

De  CandoUehas  cited  from  Barton, that  the  herb 

of  this  spedee  (by  which,  pahaps,  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  growii^  parts  of  it)  is  intenselj  acrid.    I 

Tbestemsareiiuinerous,Blender,aQdroui]d;  the    ' 

peduncles  of  the  flower  are  long,  defleied  to-  ^ 

wards  the  tip,  rendering  the  flowers  pendulous,  r 

the  sqMla  nero-  open,  except  at  their  extreme  ^ 

ends,  which  are  bent  back,  mving  the  whole 

flower  a  bell  shape,  but  with  the  mouth  of  the 

beU  narrower  than  the  body.    The  sepals  are  of  a  greenish  purple,  or  reddiA 

lilac,  OH  the  outside,  and  of  a  very  pale  green  withm.     The  stamens  bcvccIt 

emerge  from  the  sepals.    The  carpels  are  broad  and  flM  j  as  tbey  troen,  tW 

tail  becomes  bent  w  and  plumoae,  and  of  a  brownish-green  odour. 


Ttutolnl 
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Geognpiy,  Hiitoiv,  S(c.  Found  in  Nortii  America,  on  woody  hilb  in  Cero- 
IhM  aiM  Vlrnnia.  It  was  sent  to  England  by  Banister,  from  the  latter  country, 
in  1680,  and  was  cultirated  by  Sherardin  1732;  afterWards  by  Hiller;  and  it 
is  now  to  be  Tound  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens,  and  in  avay^  nurseries. 
As  it  does  not  ^w  to  a  great  height  (seldom  exreeding  10  ft.),  it  is  most  or- 
namental as  a  single  plant,  trained  to  a  rod  or  to  a  wire  frame.  As  its  bruiches 
are  not  Tery  decidedly  lipieous  or  persistent,  but  consist  mostly  of  annual 
shoots  from  a  auffiuticoBe  base,  and  are  not  much  branched,  the  plant  does  not 
exhibit  a  boshy  bead.  As  ligneous  branches  do  not  abound  to  facilitate  the 
propagation  of  it  by  layers,  seeds  are  the  readier  means,  and  these  are  some- 
times plentifully  produced,  and  grow  without  difficulty.  The  sowing  of  them  as 
soon  as  ripe  is  advantageous  to  tbeir  vegetating  in  the  ensuing  spring.  A  plant 
of  tbtE  species,  with  shoots  reaching  to  the  heignt  of  IDfL,  and  studded  with  its 
pendulous  peculiarly  formed  flowers  (peculiar  for  a  clematis),  more  or  less  pro- 
jected on  tn^  rather  rigid  peduncles,  is  an  interesting  object.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  \i.  6d. ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50 


A   10.  C.  CTli'ndric*  Sim:     The  cylindrical;;Ei»E>ereJ  Clematia. 

UnHt/leaUom.    Sinu.  la  BoL  Hir,  t  11S0.  i  AIL.IdHoR  Ktv.,  *dcdlt.,&  h  Ml;  Punh.ln  Ft. 

Bar.  AiHi., «.  pTSU J  Ok  Pred,  Lji  T.  i  Donl  Mia,  L  p.  8. 
^amfma.    C  erln  Lam.,  MIctt. ;  C  V\im  Aii4r.,  M  Sat.  Brp.;  CdirulcAU  Jaef.;  the  long. 

AoKnd  Vlrfid'ABow:  ClHtuUt*  i  longuv  FVun,  A-. 
Sl^attif.    But  H>(.,t  IISO.;  BiARlp.,L7Li  Ju^CBcL,  L|>.5LI.33.;uld«irAt  15. 

^ler.  C^ar.  Peduncles  Uflowered.  Sepals  thin,  acuminated,  reflexed  at  the 
apex,  with  wavy  margins.  Leaves  slender,  pinnate;  leaflets  stalked,  ovate 
or  oblong,  middle  one  sometimes  trifid,  fioral  ones  entire.  (Don't  MilUr, 
Lp.S.)  Flowers  laige,  pale  purplish  blue.  July,  Aug.  1603.  Hdght4fl. 
Dctaiiptiion.    De  CandoUe  has  described  this 

in  his  St^lena  from  a  dried  specimen,  and  without 

any  acquaintance  with  it  in  a  Uving  state.    He  has 

deemed  it  related  to  C.  Vi^rna,  reticulata,  and 

(rfspa,  and  discriminatad  it  from  these.    C.  cvlfn- 

drii»,  be  Bays,  differs  from  C.  Vi<Srna,  in  all  the 

■events  of  its  leaves  being  entire,  not  usually 

tnfid;  in  the  flowers  being  blue,  and  twice  the 

size  of  those  of  C.  Vidraa  (in  this  they  are  of 

a  reddish  lilac,  pale  within);  in  the  semis  being 

not  leathery,  but  somewbat  of  the  consistence  of  . 

paper,  with  the  marein  waved ;  the  ovaries  18-15, 

not  -ib-SO.  C.  cylintfrica  differs  from  C.  reticulata 

in  its  leaves  being  in   consistence  papery,  not 

leathery;  scarcet;^  veined,  not  reticulately  veined,  '" 

and   in  other  points.     C.  cylfndrica   closely  re- 

semblea  C,  crfspa  in  habit  and  mode  of  flower* 

ing,  but  difibra  &om  it  in  its  sepals  bring  waved 

in  the  margin,  not  rolled  backwards ;  in  its  larger 

flowers,  and  especially  in  its  carpels  having  long 

bearded  tails,  and  not  naked  ones.     C.  Vidma 

and  (TKndrica,  seen  together  in  a  liviiw  state,  Are 

very  disrimilar  in  appearance.     C.  Vidraa  baa 

rigoraua  lo^  branches  and  reddish  flowers,  which 


are  acom-like  m  figure,  except  that  tbey  have  a  , 

spresdins  mouth ;  there  is  also  obvious  dissimilarity  in  the  foliage  and  shoots, 
C.  cylfni&ica  being  almost  herbaceous. 


are  acom-like  in  figure,  except  that  they  have  a 

jpreadins  mouth ;  there  is  also  obviov      

..  CTlfni&ica  being  almost  herbaceous 

Oet^rapfig,  Hutorjf,  U*e,  4rc.  Found  in  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  tt  was  discovered  by  Michaui,  and  by  him  sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  ii)  several  botanic  gardens,  and  in  some  nur- 
series. Plants, in  London,  cost  2f.6J.  each;  at  Bollwyller,?;  and  at  New  York, 
50  cents. 
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1  1 1.  C.  A^MS//  Swt.  ffims's  Clematis. 

Uent^eaOim.    aireet'i  Hort.  Brit,  pl  1.  -,  Don's  Mm.,  1.  p.  a 
aymwywgi.    C.  oonUta  Stms ;  the  beaitJbape-leaiTed  Qanatis. 
EHgrmii^^    Bot  Mag.,  181&,  and  our^.  1& 


^jper.  Olor.    Peduncln  l-flow«i«d.     Lmtm  pinnate;   leafleCi  oor. 


Demif^Mm.  Hie  gencnl  appearance  of  tbie  iilant  It  laid  (o  gire 
tbe  Idea  of  MNneChiDg between  C.  ertna  and  C  Vi6ma}  and  it  ia 
•aid  alec  to  bear  tome  reiemblanoe  (o  CC  retlcuUta. 

OrarnooAir,  Blalor^,%e.  It  It  ftmnd  In  Georgia  and  Carolina*  and 
wat  utt  Droaght  to  England  in  181S,  probably  by  Lyon,  who  made 
a  Urge  importation  of  plantt  in  that  jrear.  It  appeart  to  baTo  flowered 
fl>r  the  flnt  time  tai  EngUnd,  in  Cofiill't  Nurwry,  in  1822,  whence  it 
wai  flgiued  by  Wation.  It  It  now  to  be  met  with  In  Tcry  few  ool. 
lectkona. 

1  12.  C,  RBTicuLA^TA  Wait.    Thc  net-yeinecWwifwrf  Glenifitis. 

IdtmOfieaikm.     Walt  FL  Car.,  156. ;  GmeL  Syrt.,  873^  If  icbx. 
FL  Bor.  Am.,  L_p.  318.  ;  Purrii  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.  SbSl  ;  Dec. 
Prod.,  1.  p.  7. ;  Don't  Mill.,  L  p.  8. 
C  Httea  Abbott ;  the  m 


netted  Viigln*t  Bower;  the 
reticulated  Clematit. 
Swgfn9inti$,    Dend.  Brit,  1 78. }  and  wafig.  17. 

Spec.  0iar^  Peduncles  1 -flowered.  Sepals  conni- 
▼eDt.  Leaves  coriaceous,  netted  with  nerves, 
smooth,  pinnate;  leaflets  stalked,  3-lobed  or 
entire,  ovate.  (Don*i  Miil.^  L  p.  8.)  Sepals,  when 
expanded,  divaricate,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplish 
red.   June,  July.  1813.    Height  8  ft. 

Zhscriptkm.  In  Don's  MUL,  the  flower  of  this 
species  is  stated  to  resemble  that  of  C.  Vioma ; 
but,  by  the  figure  in  Watson's  Dendr,,  it  is  quite 
dissimilar.  In  C.  Vi^ma  the  sepab  do  not  diva^ 
licate,  except  in  their  recurved  tips :  C.  reticuljto 
is  depicted  with  sepals  expanded  in  the  mode  of 
those  of  C  Vitic^lla.  A  side  view  of  a  flower  less 
expanded  resembles  more  the  flower  of  C  cylin- 
dnca,  but  the  cylindrical  portion  is  shorter.  The 
flowers  ^sepals)  of  the  two  are  difierent  in  colour. 
The  reticulation  of  the  veins,  m  the  leaves  of  C, 
reticulata,  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  specific 
epithet.  The  stems  of  C.  reticuUta  are  not  truly 
ligneous.     In  the  new  edition  of  the  Bot,  Mag,^ 

edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  published  in  1833,  S,  Sfmstt  and  C,  reticulata  are 
made  synonymous. 


$  ii.     VitidUa  Dec. 

QSiZJ 


DerimOkm,  From  aMciila,  a  tmall  vine  $  on  aoooont  of  the  plant!  dimbing  like  the  Fltit  vfailfera  L. 

Sect.  Char.  Involucre  wanting.  Tail  of  the  pericarp  (that  is,  of  the  carpd) 
short,  beardless.  Leaves  temate,  or  decompound. — Stems  climbing.  (i>M'< 
Mill;  I.  p.  9.)    Deciduous. 

Jl  13.  C.  FLO^RIDA  Thun,    The  florid,  or  shoufy^oufered.  Clematis. 

IdenHfieatiim,     Thunb.  FL  Jap.,  940. ;  Jaoq.  Hart  Schdn.,  3.  p.  57.;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  &;  Don*t  MUL, 

1.  p.9. 
S^noHifmet.     i<tr6geDe  indica  Detf. ;  iltrCtgene  fl6rida  Ptn. ;  Clematite  &  grandee  Fleuia,  F^.  s 

grOttlMtltliige  inr  aldrcb^  Gcr^ 
BngrtuitM^ymmM^B  Bot  Mag.,  t  894. }  Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 408. ;  Jacq.  Hort  Scfate.,  a  t  Sa7. ;  and 

ouify.  18. 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  temately 
decompound;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire.     Sepals  oval-lanceolate. 
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maehpoint«d.(Z>oH'i,lldiiL,i.  p,9.)   Flovov  white.   Aj^l  to  September. 

1776.   HoKht  13  ft. 
Fariety.     C/  Jldrt  piino,  lie  doitb/e^floutred  Jlarid  Clematit  (Don'i  MU.,  L 

p.  9.^,  U  comparatively  ooDunon  in  British  gardeu.  It  U  very  handsome, 

but  IB  not  thou^t  so  oraameotBl  w  the  sinf^e^wered  vsrietj. 

DetaipHan.  TheHtanissleDdernndstriBted; 
cUmbine  to  the  height  of  15  feet  or  upwards 
mhtrt  It  is  trained  to  a  wall  with  a  fiiTour- 
«ble  expoiure.  It  nerer,  howerer,  becomes 
very  woody.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  very 
hendsome  either  in  a  single  or  double  state. 
This  spedes  deserves  to  be  recommended  for 
the  {peat  sise  of  its  greenish-white  flowers, 
especially  when  they  aie  not  double,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  folia^  In  addition  to  this, 
the  slendemesB  of  its  stems  and  branches . 
gives  such  an  air  of  elegance  to  it,  thst  no  lover 
of  plants  for  their  beauty  of  appearance  should 
be  without  it,  who  has  a  situation  in  which  it 
will  thrive. 

Geography.  Found  in  Japan,  and  intro- 
duced   into    England,   about    1776,    by   Dr. 

Fothei^l.  North  of  London  it  requires  s  warm  situation;  and  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Prance  and  Germany,  it  is  ^erally  k^t  in  the  green-house. 
The  best  rituation  for  this  species  is  against  either  a  north  or  souSi  wall ;  and, 
where  plants  can  be  trained  against  both,  the  flowering  season  will,  of  course, 
be  continued  much  longer  than  if  they  were  planted  aeainst  one  only.  In  the 
sunny  ste,  a  loamy  soU  will  be  best ;  but,  in  the  northern,  heath  mould,  that 
b  not  in  a  condensed  condition,  will  be  most  congenial.  A  mode  of  pruning 
plants  of  this  species,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground  annually,  though 
not  generally  pracdsed,  is  s^d  to  produce  rigorous  shoots  and  fine  flovms. 
This  species,  in  England,  seldom  ripens  seeds,  and  is  therefore  generally  pro- 
pagated by  layers.  Plants,  in  Loadoo,  cost  li.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  ? :  and 

1  H.  C.  Viticb'lla  L.    The  Vine-bower  Clematis. 


SiigrattHgi.    Floi.  0»e^  i  519 1  Cart  But  Mag.,  t  M&  i  E  or  PI  ,T9Tl.i  ■ndourjtg.  t9. 
^Kc.  Char.     Peduncles  l-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.    Leaves  lernately 
decompound,  lobes  or  leaflets  entire.     Sepals  obovate,  spreading.  (Dont 
Miit.,1.  p.9.)    Flowers  blue  or  purple.    June  to  September.   1569.    Height 
15  ft. 
FarietUi  atid  their  SuTumymew. 

ICF.l  coT^.     The  Wuisflowered  FmeJxiwer  CUmatii. 
1  C.F.  2  purpurea,     7^e  purple-flowered  Vme-boteer  Clematu. 
-1  C,  F,  3  mimpUx  G.  Don.    The  double-tLoweiceA  rme-bower  Clematk.— 
Flowers  double,  blue.  C  pulchella /"frf.   This  variety  produces  more 
robust,,  more  extended,  and  fewer  shoots  than  the  sii^le-flowered 
blue  or  purple  varictiesj  and  there  is  a  decree  of  dissimilanty  about 
it,  which  might  lead  distinguishers  on  minute  differences  to  regard 
it  as  of  a  species  distinct  from  C.  Viticflla ;  it  is  probable  that  this 
dissimilaHty  was  the  ground  (^  Persoon's  namiog  it  C.  pulchella. 
i  C.  F.  +  lennptia  Dec,      T%e  tlender-Uaficted  rine-bower  Clematu.— 

Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.     C.  tenuifolia  hinitinica  TbHm. 
XC.r.i  haccdta  Dec.     The  berried-tnatei  Vine-bower  CUmalit. 
DctcjipHm.      The  stem   rises  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  16  It.;  the  leaves 
branch  out   into   many   divisions,  and   the  flowers   are  supported  on   long 
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alender  peduncles,  vfakh  raider  tbem  more  obrioua;  and,  u  in  the  cue 
of  all  the  Urge-flawered  ipeciea  of  Clematis,  are  most  favourably  seea  when 
the;  are  somewhat  abore  the  eye.  The  double^owered  ranety  is  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  stamen*  into  peuls.  The  single  flowers  have  no 
petals,  but  oul^  satali.  C.  Vitic^Ua,  and  all  its  varieties,  are  tolerably  robuit 
and  vigorous  m  their  growth,  and  decidedly  ligneous ;  though  plants  in^ 
vidually  do  not  endure  nton^  years,  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  exhaustmg  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.    Perhaps  no  mode  of 


disponug  plantB  of  this  species,  for  enjoy- 
'  ig  the  effect  of  their  flowers,  b  preferable 
)  that   of  planting  them   so    that  their 


fence  of  treliis-work,  with  both  sides  free ; 
in  which  case  the  clematis  will  grow  and  | 
spread  so  ruiidly  as  to  render  the  fence  or  ' 
hedge  in  a  snort  time  quite  a  wall  of  green. 
Geographv,  HitUn^,S[c.     Found  in     ' 


aouth  of  EiUTope,  in  hedges  aud  amoiw 
bushes,  particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Cvniola,  &c  It  was  cultivBted  in  Eng- 
land in  1569,  hv  Mr.  Hugh  Homn,  being  one  of  die  earliest  introduced 
plants  on  recortl.  This  q>edeB  u  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
eadm^le  of  all  the  kinds  of  clematis,  for  the  purposes  of  floral  decoratbu. 
For  the  mere  covering  of  bowers  and  other  objects,  it  is  less  suited  than 
C.  Vitilbe,  viipnifaia,  or  perhaps  even  Fl&mtaula,  as  they  grow  faster,  extend 
farther,  and  each  yields  a  greater  aiKregate  of  herbage,  and  so  covra^  better : 
but  none  of  them  can  vie  with  C.  V^cella  and  its  varieties  in  beauty ;  more 
especially  with  the  single  purple  and  the  single  blue.  The  size  of  the 
fltiwers ;  their  being  projected  on  peduncles  just  long  enough  to  make  them 
obvious  beyond  the  (bliage;  their  bdog  numerous;  their  conspicuous  colour, 
and  their  transparency,  render  their  effect  extremely  beautifu],  especially  when 
seen  in  masses  wilh  tne  sun  shining  behind  them.  C.  Viticllla  is  more  ge- 
nerally cultivated  than  any  of  the  other  species,  and  may  be  purchased 
in  all  the  principal  nursenes  of  Europe.  The 
price,  in  London,  is  S5t.  a  hundred  for  all  the 
varieties,  except  the  double  purple,  which  is  T5(.  a 
hundred;  at  Bollwyller  the  species  is  60  cents, 
and  the  double-flowered  variety  S  francs  50  cents ;  f. 
and  in  New  York,?. 

i  15.  C.  CAXPANiPLo'iiA  Brot,    The  bell-flowered 
Clematis. 


LaiT.iudourJIf.aiL 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  I-flowered,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Leaves  bitemately  decompound ; 
leaflets  entire,  or  34obed.  Sepals  half  spread- 
ing, dilated  at  the  apex,  wavy.  {Don't  MUl^  I, 
p.  9.)  Portugal.  Flowers  white  tinged  with 
puipie.  June  and  July.  1810.  HdghtlOft. 
Deicription.     The  habit  of  growth  of  this  plant  is 

entirely  that  of  C  Vitic^Ua,  to  which  it  also  comes 

nearest  in  affinity;  but  the  much  smaller  ffowers, 

■nd  pointed  sepals  connivent  below,  will  readily  distinguish  it,  (Sw.  Br.  Fl- 

GW.,8dseriBs,t.!l7.)DeCandollestate8thatthi«is  -  "  " 

between  C.  Vitic^Ua  and  C.  crfspa. 


latHfiattiim.  Brot  Flm.  tm,  1  p.  3sa ;  Det  Prod.,  L 
Don'iltUL.Lp.S.i  D.Dca.iDSw.  Bt.  FL.Gud.,  2.1.  ji: 
HHHimKi.  &T[oni<Ailc>,nctlnditUwCbd«Biituica 
tj  Alt  urn*  (ton  tbe  BaHn  Bounic  Owibn  ">  rk_  i 
A-Oard^  id  KT.,  t  gn.U  C.  TlotBAdM  ScHmd 
No.  K75T.(  C  BUTlBtei  Sea,  HcenUna  u  Bnn 
■atriUmf.    Lod.  BoL  Cab.,  9iT.  i  S*.  Br.  Fl.G 
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Gmamikif,  4v.  Fouiul  in  Porto^  in  hedgea,  more  especially  on  the 
road  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto.  It  tftgean  to  bare  been  cultirated  in 
^n^Bod  lince  IBIO.  It  u  a  &ee  grower  enA  Boverer,  though  not  to 
ornamentid  as  C.  Vidc^lla.  It  is  in  the  Horticultursl  Society's  Garden,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod(%es.  Price,  in  London,  U.  Bd.;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents  ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

•i  16.  C.  CRi'sPA  L.     The  cutled-iepated  Clemads. 
ZttoUifuiUim.    LiD.  S(i.,T«S.i  Dm.  Prod.,  I.  p.  S^  I  Donl  HIIL,  l-p-SL;  Ttrnnb.  FL  Jm,  S39l 
^mmtme.    C.  IBm  ertipo  DO.  Ell*. 
imtntiKti.    IML  QUi.,  L  t  TS.  KfrM.)  BoL  H^..  19B2.  i  E.  of  PL,  7S7&  i  wd  cmj^.  SL 

Spec.  Oar.    Peduncles  I-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.    Leaves  entire 
3-lobed,  or  teniate,  very  scute.    Sepals  connivent  at  the  base,  but  reflexed 
and  spreading  at  the  qwx.  (Don'i  Mill.,  L  p.  9.)  North  America.  Flower* 
purple.    July  to  September.     1726.     Ileiglit  3  ft. 
Deierrpthn.     The  flowers  of  this  species  are  pretty,  but    fl 
perluips  never  produced  in  sufficient  quantity   to   reitder    / 
It  highly  decorative  {  though  it  is  very  interestine,  both   ' 
b  its  foliage  and  in  its  flowers.      Tbe  flower  is  of  a  pale     { 
purple  colour;  the  sepals  having  their  bases  approximated 
so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  their  tips  spread  or  rdlexed ; 
these   are   also  wavedly  crisped  with  transverse  wrinkles. 
The  stems  are  weak,  and  do  not  gen««lly  rise  higher  than     , 
3ft.  or  4ft. 

Gngraphy.  Found  in  Vir^ia  and  Carolina,  m  hedoM  and  among  bushes 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  native  of  Florida  and  of  Japan. 
It  was  cultivated  by  KGller  in  1786,  and  b  the  Eltluun  Qarden  about  the 
same  time.  The  plants  frequently  die  down  to  the  pttund,  so  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  treated  more  as  herbaceous  than  l^eous.  Tbe  species  is  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  and  b  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  ?  3i.  6J. ;  at  Botl- 
wylla,?;  and  in  New  Yoit,  S6  cents. 

$  iii.     CheirdpsU  Dec. 


0 


OcrAoMn.    Fmn  lAtlr,  tl»  hind,  ud  b^U,  n 

Sect.  Char.  Involucre  b  the  form  of  a  calyx,  from  two  joined  bracteas  ntu- 
aled  at  the  top  of  the  peduncle  just  under  the  flower.  Tails  of  pericarps 
bearded. — Climbing  or  ramblbg  shrubs,  with  simple  or  temate  leaves.  {Don'* 
StUL,  i.  p.  9.)  The  old  petioles  persistent,  and  the  new  leaves  and  tbe 
peduncles  produced  in  clusters  from  tbe  axils  of  these.  (^Dec.  Sytt.,  i.  162.) 
Evergreen. 

1.  17.  C.  ciBRBO'sA  L.     The  tendriled-fifMafed  Clematis. 

MMUcwSn.    Uii.S|i.,Tas.i  Vnud.Sii,S.l«7.iLiUMRknet.E>KT.,<;4&j  D«.I>rod.,Lp.>.( 

Ddhi  mil,  L  n  S. 
Smaifmci.     Mttmne  cIrMihi  Ptri.  ^m.,  E.  PlSS.)  Tnnlln^  JojoTCuhUi,  indSpanUhTn. 

vdWl  ioT,  JaKuDs'i  Qeranli  Soinlih  wild  CIlnitKr  I'arMimi  the  irtrcnB  dnuUi;  C1«- 

iHitiletVilllc^ClaBiUlet«u)«>nTene(A>iiJ«d.),JV.i  dDlWIiblinriie l^iiipl»Ju>al)  Wmld. 


DrrimiMomt.   Tb*  word  diAeu,  wliicli  uuu  cltrtwH,  or  MndilM,  ii  applied  lo  Uili  ipccta  Itom 

tbe pccuUitIr fiHiliuiDd  UDdrtUlkc utkm of  lu pcHolM,  wbich  rcuin their  hold eren  •tUa  the 

kakubinlUltB.    TlM  Fnodi  w«d  Vrllta  ilCsAa  tnidilla ;  ind  the  Oennu  word  ellifkch  >l- 

_  ludea  to  lu  eanpantlTtlT  (imsle  leaTca, 

Bngrattup.   CeinVbm,L.,Bai,Sf%T\at.Os.,S\1,\  Cc.ijiaioea\XtDic,Kil.«i«.,l-Vm.;  ud 

Spec.  Char.    Peduncles  l-flowered,  with  an  involucre.    Leaves  ovate,  some- 
what cordate,  toothed,  in  fascicles.  (/)dr'(  JIM.,  i.  p.  9.)  Evergreen.  Flowers 
whitish.     March,  April.     1596.    Hei^t  10  ft. 
Varietj/  atid  itt  Synonymet. 

L  C.  c.  S  pedicelldla  Dec.     Pediceled-Aowend  Undriled  CUmaiit.  —  lhv 
chief  feature  distinctive  of  this  variety  firom  C.  ctrrhosa  is,  that  the 
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n  pedicellated  bejrond  the  ptnnt  of  ti 

of  the  iDTolucre.     C.  balearica  Pen. ;  C.  pedicellita  Swt.  Hort.  Br^^ 

p.  8^  Dm'*  MilL,  I.  p.«.;     C.  ciirtiAn  3iau,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1070. 

DeicripHim.     An  eli^ant  evergreen  cHmbiDg 

ibnib,  ruing  lo  the  bdgfat  d"  8  ft.  or  10  ft^  and 

branehing  freely,  so  u  to  became,  in  two  or  three 

J  ears,  e  very  thick  bushy  plant.  The  leftveavBry 
'om  simple  to  teraate ;  BJid,  from  being  entire  to 
being  deeply  cut.  The  flowers  appear  at  the 
and  of  DecMDber,  or  the  becinning  of  Jemiary, 
and  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
'niey  are  pendulous  and  betl-ahaped,  the  mouth 
being  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  or  more.  Their 
txAoai  is  greemih  white,  with  bobc  puiple 
■     ■    '  ■       ""       "  »la  are  downy  wiuiout,  a 

i  principal  beauties  of  this 
species  consist  in  lU  bri^t  erergreen  verdure, 
and  earlineas  of  its  flowenog  in  sprii^ ;  and  they 
may  be  best  obtained  by  training  U  against  a 
wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 

Gixgrapht/,  Hiilory,  l^c.  Found  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  in  hedges  and 
among  bushes,  particularly  in  Spain,  Majorca, 
Sicily,  Calabria,  Al^em,  asd  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said 
to  climb  up  and  overwhdm  the  trees ;  but  in  ' 
England  it  is  a  weak  plant,  not  very  readily 
kept.  In  Loddiges's  Nursery  it  is  cultivated  in 

potsandkept  inagreeu-house,  or  inacoliifraine.  IICUerobserTes  that  it  stood 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oarden,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  dry  ^dtered  situation ;  and 
that  it  flowers  better  when  so  treated,  than  if  kept  in  a  house.  It  is  liable  to 
perish,  however,  in  exposed  situations.  It  was  first  discayered  bv  Closius  in 
■1565,and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1506;  thoagn,as  hesays 
that  he  found  it  wild  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  near  Waltham  AUiey,  it  was 
probably  some  less  tender  species  which  he  designates  by  this  name.  It  is  not 
often  met  with,  except  in  botanic  gardens.  In  Scotland,  and  in  France  and 
OErmany,  itis  kept  m  the  greenhouse.  In  London,  it  coats  ti.  6d.;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  ?;  and  at  New  York,  ££  cents  a  plant. 

L  18.  C.  balea'sica  AicA.    The  Minorca  Clematis. 

L,r(b.ITT9,l£;.iLuuKk'>  Diet.  ^Kir.,Cp.tS,;  Dec  Pnid,L 


Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  l-flowered,  with  an  involucre  under  the  flower.  Leaves 

temate;    leaflets   stalked,  ^obed,  deeply  toothed.  {Don't  MUi.,u   p. 9.) 

Evergreen.     Rowers  whitish.     Feb.  ami  March.   1783.     Height  10  tL 

Deicriplioti.     Evergreen,  and  decidedly  ligneous;  perhaps  rather  tendo*. 

It  attains  die  height  of  10  ft.  at  least ;  and  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  both  as 

regards  its  leaves  and  flowers.     The  leaves  have  thetr  sestnents  narrow,  and 

toothed  and  lobed,  so  that  they  possess  fulness  of  ebancter.    The  calyxes  are 

larger  than  those  of  C.  cirrhoKa;  the  sepals  are  whitish,  and  marked  in  the 

inside  with  a  few  blotches,  not  regularly  disposed;  and,  althou^  the  flowers 

are  not  very  showy,  they  are  produced  at  a  season  which  renders  them  very 

grateful.     This  species,  in  the  green~house,  will  yield  flowers  throughout  the 

Geography,   Hillary,   ^c.     Found    in   Minorca,    and    first   described    bv 
L'H^ntier.    The  plant  was  brought  to  England  by  M.  Tbouin  in  17B3  i  and. 
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after  bdng  cutdvated  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  it  fouad  its  way  into  most  of  the 
Otfaar  botanic  gardens,  and  into  some  nuTBeries.  It  is  easily  propa^ted  by  layen 
or  cuttings ;  end,  when  finally  planted  out,  it  ia  the  better  for  having  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wall.  North  of  York,  it  may  be  considered  a  frame  or  Ereen-house 
plant,  which  it  iB  in  France  and  Oermany.  It  is  hardy  about  London,  and  in 
the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge. 

§  It.    Knenumi/idra, 


0 


Drnmatiau.    From  Uw  lowm  litfni  lita  tboH  at  tba  AtmalKM  ijlTMiii  L. 

Sect,  Char.    Peduncles  atillary,   1-flowered,  ^gre^te,  not  hearing  mi  in- 
volucre.   Carpel  with  a  feathery  tail.    Leaves  deaduoiia. 

X  19.  C.  HONTA^NA  Ham.     The  Mountain  Clematis. 
Uimt^ficaUai,     C.  EiwnltiiiSiiK(.ir53.|  D«.  Pmd.,  1.  p,ftj  WaU.  PI.  A>.  IUl.,3,  dl  1£.  :  Raitc, 
apumttma.    C  anaaaiieein D.  Baii  Pni.  FL  NtfaL, p.  19%i  a.  Sm'i MUL,  I.  p. B. 
Emgrniitg.     W»1L  PI.  AMU.  8u.,  3.  p.  li.  t.  gl7. 1  S»t  Bt.  Ft'.Oud.,  i  i.  I.  fe  i  and  our  Aa. 
&  toii*.  Kf.  ts.  !•  Inm  tilt  pliDI  in  the  Hort  Soc  OHdm, ind  J^,  U  (ram ■  ipccliiun  of 
that  ■!  Mcntnal,  Kent. 
S^c.  Char.     Peduncles  l-flowered,  not  bracteated,  several  together.     Leaves 
temately  parted,  the  segments  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  toothed,  the  teeth 
in  the  mode  of  incisions.     Sepals  elliptic-oblong,  mucronulate,  Bpreadinir. 
Himalayan   Mountains  (D.  Son,  in  Sta,  Br.  Fl.- 
Gard^  2d  series,  t,  263.)  Flowers  white.    May,  in 
England.  1631.     Height  15ft. 
Detcripliott,     A   highly  ornamental  species.     The 
plant  is  large  and  bruiching;  llie  bark  thick,  ash- 
coloured,  and  deciduous.     Leaves  several  tc^tfaer, 
upon  footstolks  1  in.  long;  their  s^ments,  or  leafy 
parts,  pale  green.    Flowers  numerous,  about  the  dze 
and  form  of  those  of  Aaeiaoas  sylvdatris  L.,  bome 
several   together,  each   upon    a    separate,   upright, 
slender  p^uncle,  about  3  in.  long.     Sepals  4,   1  in. 
long,  pure  white,  faintly  stained  with  pink  outside 
at  the  base.    Styles  clothed  with  long  white  silky 
bairs ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  spe- 
cies will  have  its  fruits  terminated  with  feathery  tuls, 
in  a  state  of  maturity. 

Geogrmhg,  Hatorjf,  4-c,  Its  native  localities  are 
given  by  Mr.  Royle,  in  his  lUiutTalimu  of  the  Naltavl 
Huloiy  of  the  Himalayan  Mounltant,  as  "  Mus- 
Booree,  and  every  where  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, between  5000  ft.  and  7000  ft.  of  elevation  " 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  flowers  in  April.  In  the  climate  of 
En^and,  Mr.  D.  Don  has  stated  that  it  "  proves  to  be  quite  hardy,  and 
seems  to  flourish  as  well  as  on  its  native  moun- 
tains." He  received  flowering  specimens  of  it 
in  Hay,  1834,  from  Montreal,  Kent,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Amherst.  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  name 
waa  afterwards  changed  to  Hamilton,  ori^naUy 
collected  specimens  of  this  species  at  Chitlong, 
in  the  valley  of  Nepal ;  and  from  specimens  de- 
rived from  him,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  it 
was  first  described  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Sytlema, 
vol.  i.,  published  in  1S18.  PUnts  were  soon  aftei^ 
wards  raised  from  seeds  in  the  garden  of  the 
T  4 
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London  Uorticiiltural  Society,  where  one  plant,  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  east, 
grows  vigorously  without  any  piotection,  and  flowers  freely  in  warm  summers. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  desirable  apecies.  It  grows  best  in  "  a  loamy  soil, 
and  is  readily  multiplied  by  layers."  (/>.  Don*) 

App.  L     Doubt/id  Secies  qfClSmatis. 

In  Sweefs  Hori.  Brit,  are  enumerated  C.  termfidra  Dec.,  said  to  be  m- 
troduced  (from  what  country  is  uncertain)  in  181M ;  C.  bUernata  Dec.,  from 
Japan,  in  1825;  C.  dahtlaica  Dec.,frt>m  Dahuria,  in  1822;  C.  dkfersifo&a  Dec^of 
uncertain  origin ;  C.  jofp&mca  Dec.,  from  Japan,  in  1826 ;  C.  temitriioba  Dec., 
from  Spain,  in  what  year  is  uncertain ;  G.  tfiornoides  Jac.  (which  we  have  con- 
sidered as  a  synonyme  of  C.  campanifldra),  in  1826.  These  species,  or 
names,  will  be  found  followed  by  specific  cnaracters  in  De  CandoUe's  iVn* 
dromui,  and  in  Don's  Miller;  but,  as  they  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  in  the 
gardens  about  London,  we  have  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  occupy  our  pages 
by  describing  them. 

App.  ii.     Anticipated  Introductions. 

On  recurring  to  the  lists  in  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  and  comparing 
the  names  there  given  with  those  of  the  species  described  in  the  forgoing 
pages,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  already  m  possession  of  all  the  species  of 
Clematis  which  are  considered  to  be  natives  of  Europe.  Of  those  of  Asia, 
C.  nepalSnm,  pubetcens,  vitifoSa,  and  Buchanara^tLf  according  to  the  list 
in  p.  173.,  may  be  expected  fr>om  the  Himalaya.  From  China,  C.  inirictUa  (men- 
tioned p.  176.)  may  be  expected;  and,  from  North  America,  there  are  Uie  names 
C.  hoioiericea,  fViUeri,  and  Catesbykaa,  which  are  not  in  our  CaUdoguet  as 
already  introduced.  There  are  probably  other  species  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  in  China,  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  England ;  and, 
as  the  seeds  of  the  genus  are  light,  not  bulky,  and  very  tenacious  of  life,  the 

f>robability  of  their  growth  will  amply  repay  travellers  for  the  trouble  of  coU 
ecting  them. 

Genus  IL 


u\m 


i4TRA'6ENE  L,    The  Atragbnb.    Lin,  Syst.   Poly&ndria  Polygynia. 

IdeniMcatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  p.  615. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  p.  45.  j  Dumoat,  4w  p«  406. :   Hsyne  Dend.,  11&  ; 

Don't  Mill.,  1.  p.  la 
Sumon^met.    Clematia  Lam.  and  Dec. ;  Atragcne,  Pr.  and  Gcr. 
Derivation.    Tlie  name  of  iftr&gene  appears  to  be  taken  Ihni  two  Gieeluwordf;  attniii,pe«ed,  and 

genoSt  birtbj  ^uding,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the  branches  press  against  or  dan 

the  trees  that  support  them.    It  was  first  used  by  Theophrastus,  and  was  by  him  applied  to  Oi- 

matis  Vit&IbB  L. 

Gen.  Char.  Involucre  none.  SepaU  4,  somewhat  induplicate  in  the  bud. 
Petals  numerous,  shorter  than  the  sepals.  CarioptideM  (carpels^  terminated 
by  a  bearded  tail.  Cotjfledons  approximate  in  the  sockL  —  Chmbing  ded- 
duous  shrubs,  with  vanously  cut  opposite  leaves.  (Don's  MUL^  i.  p.  10.) 
Perhaps  no  genus  was  ever  distinguished  from  another  on  slighter  difl^rences 
than  tnose  extant  between  Clematis  and  i^tr&gene.  These  are,  the  presence 
of  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  latter  genus ;  though  this  is  scarcely  the  case 
in  A,  ochot^nsis ;  and,  in  the  double-flowered  variety  of  C.  Vitic^lla,  the  meta- 
morphosed stamens,  which  give  the  flower  its  fulness,  are  considered  to  be 
petals.  Hence  De  Candolle  regards  the  difierent  species  of  iftr&gene  only 
as  a  section  of  the  genus  Clematis  ((  iv.  iitragene,  Procl.,[,  p.  9.);    but,  as 
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the  genus  is  retwned  in  Don's  JUUler,  aai  h  current  among  British  and 
Gvman  cnltivatort,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  it.  On  the  same 
principle  (that  of  simptificatioD),  we  prefer  retaining  the  genem  Mahitnia, 
ASrbus,  iflius,  jf^bies,  Lirix,  C^drus,  snd  others;  though,  in  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view,  they  may  not  be  valid. 

UeicT^ition.  The  atraceaes  differ  from  the  dentatises  in  produdng  leaves  and 
one  flower  &om  the  bud  contemporaneously ;  whereas  in  most  clematises  the 
fluwera  are  produced  upon  wood  developed  prmously  to  their  ^qiearance, 
snd  during  the  same  season.  Hence  the  winter  buds  of  ^trdgene  are  larger 
than  thase  of  Cl^matiB,  from  their  including  the  flower  hs  well  as  the  leaves  of 
the  jear  succeeding.  In  atragenes  the  leaves  are  less  divided  than  in  manj'  of 
the  species  of  Clematis,  and  they  are  always  divided  temately.  All  the  speciea 
of^trigene  described  in  this  work  have  petioles  which  not  only  clasp  objects 
like  those  of  Clematis,  but  maintain  the  prehension  eSbcted  for  more  than 
the  season,  like  the  vine.  All  the  species  are  extremely  interesting  &om  the 
beauty  of  their  blossoms. 

Geogr^hy,  Hatory,  ^e.  The  hardy  species  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe^ 
one  in  8ibena,Bnd  one  in  North  Amenca.  They  are  not  numerous;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  doubtful,  whether,  in  reality,  more  than  two  hardy  species  have  been 
yet  discovered.  This  ^nut  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction  into 
British  gardens ;  but,  as  it  is  onramental,  plants  of  it  may  be  procured  in  most 
nurseries.     The  culture  b  the  same  as  in  CI&natiB,  and  generally  by  layers. 

_l  1.  .4tra'oenb  alpi'm*  L.    Iha  Alpine  Atragene. 

UHUUcaUm.    Ud.  S^,  TSfc  i  WllU.  BMim.,  U.  1   Dumanl,  p.4S&]   Hijna  Dhl,  p.  U&  i   Dan'* 

Spma^ima.    ClCnuUj  OBtilx  AnA. ;  ^tr^Ent  untnua  Sun.  an)  Bx.  Hug. ;  Mrk$at  dau. 

■Ida  Onnui;   atwMt  *}flBt  Mut  Dla.,So.  9.  j  C.  ilplu  iJtc  Prai,  h  p.  la  i  Ati^tee  dca 

Aba.  Fr.  i  Ahm  Attm»eD»,  Otr. 
Si^lUri^M.    Bot.lt*I>.,t  180.1  Bot  Mig.,  LOO.i  HdouIJ^.SG. 

Sptc.  (Aar.    Peduncles  Uowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.    Leaves  Utemate ; 

leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrate.    Petals  somewhat  spethulale, 

blunt.   (Don't  MUL,  i.  p.  iO.)   Austria.   Flowers  blue.   May  to  July.   ITiK;. 

Height  8  ft. 
Farietiei.     De  Candolle  mentions  its  vailing  with  white  flowers;  and  A.tAAntA 

Lm.,  described  below  as  a  species  with  yellowish  white  flowers,  appears  to 

us  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  A.  alplna. 

DetcnpHon.  The  stems  are  numerous,  branch- 
ing, weak,  forming  knots  at  the  jcdnts  where  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  protruded.  One  flower 
on  a  lonnih  scape  spnngs  from  between  the 
leaves;  the  sepals  are  twice  the  length  of  the 
petals,  and  are  blue  on  both  sides.  The  petals 
are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and,  in  general,  18 
in  number. 

Geography,  Hutory,  ^c.  Native  of  the  moan- 
tains  of  the  south  of  Europe,  from  the  height 
of  3400  to  6000  feet,  espectallv  on  a  calcareous 
soil,  in  Austria,  Camiola,  Redmont,  Dauphin^, 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  Hungary,  &c  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  remarked  by  Allioni 
and  Jacquin,  in  Switzerland.  The  species  is 
very   ornamental,  and   is   to    be  had  in  most 

nurseries.     The  price,  in  London,  is  U.  M.  a  plant ;  at  BoUwyller,  ? ;  and  at 
New  York,?. 

.1  2.  A,  bibi'kica  L.    The  Siberian  Atragene. 

UtaHfiiiiUai.    SlBU,Bot.lti«.,Lliei.i  Don'!  Mill., l.p.ia 

Sfairma.     AUtsmt  ilMu  CtiML  Sti.,  4.  p,  IH..   Pak  Fhr.  Htt.  S.  p^  S9.  i  CUMMb  (IMrica 

M*r  Wrt..  NftTi,  uufow.  ivm..  1.  P.  in. 

Eiitrattimf.    aii»>  Bot.  Hir,  <■  IHSI.  i  PiU.  Fl.  Ron.,  i  p.  (S.  1. 16.,  mi  <ra.fg.  K. 
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Spec.  Char,  Peduncles  1-flowered,  almost  equal  in  length  with  tiie  lea¥es. 
Leaves  iHternate;  leaflets  oblong-iaaceolatey  acuminated,  serrated.  Petab 
emarginate  at  the  apex.  (Ihn*s  MUL,  i.  p.  10.)  Siberia.  Flowers  white.  June 
or  July.    1753     Height  12  ft. 

Variefy.    A  blue-flowered  variety  of  this  species  is  men- 
tioned, in  Bot,  Mag,y  1. 1591. 

Description.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  this 
to  the  last,  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth ;  but  it  is  less 
robust  and  less  branchy ;  its  branches  are  more  ligneous- 
looking,  and  the  segments  of  the  leaves  longer.  The 
calyxes  of  the  flower  are  white,  longer,  and  with  the 
tips  rather  connivent  than  spreading.  The  whiteness 
of  the  calyxes  seems  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  baric 
and  foliage,  as  these  are  of  a  hghter  colour  than  in  A, 
alpina,  the  calyxes  of  which  are  of  a  blue  colour.  The 
flowers  of  A,  sibirica  are  longer  than  those  of  A,  alpina 
and  perhaps  less  numerous. 

Geographfy  History^  Spc,     Found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Siberia,  as  &r  as  the  Eastern  Ocean,  co- 
vering the  shrubs  and  underwood,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Clematis  Vitilba  does  in  England.     Pallas   observes    that   it 
flowers  proftisely  in  June,  and  that  in  autumn  it  delights  the  eye  with  its 
clusters  of  white  feathery  seeds.     The  plant  is  not  very  common  in  British 
gardens,  and  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

1  3.  A.  ocHOTB^NSis  PaiL   The  Ochotskoi  Atragene. 

IdemtifieaHon.    Don*s  HilL,  1.  pi  m  ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  p^  2. 

J^fmm^me$.    Atxkgene  noucee  PalL ;  Clematis  ocbot^nus  Pair. ;  and  Dec.  Prod,,  1.  p.  la 

Spec.  Char.  Peduncles  1-flowered.  Leaves  biternate ;  leaflets  oUong.lanceolate,  acuminated,  ser. 
rated.  Petals  few,  linear.  (Doii'«  MilL)  Siberia.  Flowers  Tiotet  From  May  to  July.  181&  Ueigbt 
12  ft 

Description.  The  plant  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  A.  sifalrica,  of  which  it  is  probablr  tmiy  a  va. 
liety.  Tbe  flowws  have  fiwr  ovate  mucronate  sepals,  which  are  downy  in  the  margin.  Petals  none,  or 
sometimes  with  the  outer  stamens  abortive,  a  little  elongated,  and  linear.  Filaments  velvety,  a  httle 
shorter  than  the  sepals.    {DotCs  Mill,,  i.  p.  10.) 

GeograpJ^,  History,  S^c.  Native  of  Siberia,  towards  the'Ocbotskoi  Sea ;  and  of  Kamtsdiatka,be. 
tween  Ocnouk  and  Kantscb.  It  iq^pears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1818,  but  we  bare 
not  seen  it  in  cultivation. 

1  4.  A.  AMERiCA^NA  Shtu.    The  American  Atragene. 

Identification.    Sims,  in  Hot  Mag.,  t  887. ;  Swl  Hort  Brit ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  10. 
S^nanjfme.    Clematis  verticilULris  Dec.  Prod.,  L  pi  10. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  887. ;  R  of  PL,  7%5.,  and  our  J^.  S7. 

Spec,  Char.    Peduncles  1-flowered ;  leaves  whorled,  in  fours,  temate ;  leaflets 
stalked,  cordate,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  entire  or  somewhat  lobed  or  ser- 
rated. Petals  acute.  (Don*s  MiU.,  i.  p.  10.)  North  America.    Flowers  pur- 
plish blue.     May  to  July.    1797.    Height  15  ft 
Varieti/. 

±  A.  a.  2  obliqua  Douglas  MS.    TTie  ohUque  American 
Atragene.  — Leaflets  bluntly  serrated.    (Don.)  j 

Description.  This  species  is  distinguishable  from  all 
the  other  Clematfdeas  described  in  this  work,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  leaves  being  disposed,  not  oppositely, 
m  alternately  decussating  pairs,  but  in  whorls  of  four. 
This  is  an  anomalous  characteristic,  which  De  Candolle 
has  expressed  by  his  specific  epithet  verticillaris.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  palish  purple,  and  less  showy  than 
those  of  A.  alpina. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  Found  in  North  America,  in  shady  places,  on  the 
sides  of  rivulets,  climbing  and  creeping  among  loose  rocks ;  at  New  York  and  in 
Pennsylvania ;  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  at  Cape  Mendocina,  on  the  north-west  coast. 
Douglas's  variety  is  found  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  valleys ;  and  at  Cape  Mendocina,  on  the  western  coast.    The  species  appears 
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to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1797 :  it  is  found  in  some  gardens 
and  nurseries.  The  price,  in  London,  is  It.  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  ? ; 
and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

1  5.  A.  occiDENTA^Lis  Horn.    The  Western  Atragene. 

IdaiiffleaHon.    SpreogeI*s  Sytt :  Swt.  Hort  Brit ;  Don'f  MilL 
jjyno^ymr.    CldmatU  occident&lls  Dec  Frod.,  1.  pi  10. 

Spec.  Gkar.  Leaves  oppodte,  tenute;  leafleU  nearlj  entire,  shining;  sepals  oyate-lanceolate ; 
flowers  somewhat  belLshi^MKL  {D(in*s  MUL,  L  pc  10.)  Native  oountiy,  and  colour  of  the  flower,  un- 
known.  1818. 

Description,  te.    We  have  never  seen  this  qpecies,  nor  is  any  thing  stated  in  boolu  respecting  it, 
further  than  what  we  have  given  above. 


Sect,  11.    Pjeovia'ceje  Dec. 

This  section,  or  tribe,  is  the  only  one  contained  in  De  GandoUe's  second  of 
his  two  divisions  of  J?anunculacese,  namely,  in  iSanunculaceae  spurise,  and  is 
identical  with  that  division.  It  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  other  divi- 
sion, named  iZanunculaces  vers,  by  the  character  of  the  anthers  opening  to 
admit  the  escape  of  the  pollen  on  the  side  next  the  ovaries.  In  the  other, 
the  anthers  open  on  the  side  outward  to  the  ovaries.  De  Candolle  has  ques- 
tioned (Prod^  whether  the  J?anuncu]^ce8B  spurise,  or  Pssonidcete,  may  not  be 
a  proper  order.  They  difier  from  Clematideae  in  the  character  named,  and, 
besides,  in  having  the  aestivation  imbricate,  and  the  carpels  from  one-seeded  to 
matiy-seeded.  The  ligneous  species  are  included  in  two  genera,  Paeontff  and 
Xanthorhlza,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  these  the  following  are  contrasting 
ones:  — 

^MO^KIA  L.  Sepals  5,  persistent.  Petals  5  or  more,  orbicular,  without  claws. 

Stamens  numerous.    Ovaries  2 — 5,  girded  by  a  fleshy  disk.     Carpels  each 

containing  several  seeds. 
Xanthobuiza  L,      Sepals  5,  deciduous.     Petals  5,  truncately    2-lobed, 

narrowed  into  a  pedicel.    Stamens  5—10.    Ovaries  6- — 10,  not  girded  by  a 

fleshy  disk.     Carpels  each  containing  1 — 3  seeds. 

Genus  I. 


PJE0'N/i4  L.    Thb  Peony.    Un.  SysU  Poly&ndria  Di-Penlagynia. 

Ident^UaUon.    The  term  P^sbnia  was  applied  by  the  Oreeks  to  these  plants,  which  have  continued 

to  bear  that  name  ever  since. 
Sffnotiffma.    Peony,  Piony ;  Pivoine,  IV.;  Oichtterrose,  and  Faoni^  Gtr. ;  Rosa  del  Monte,  Span.'f 

Pconia,  Itai. 
Deriaatkms.    The  term  Pasbnto  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides,  in  com. 

memoration  of  Paeon,  the  physician  who  first  used  it  in  medicine.    Mr.  D.  Don  has  stated  (JSw.  Br. 

Fi.-Gard.,  2d  series.  2S8.)  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  derived  fh)m  Faeonia,  a  moun. 

tainous  country  of  Macedonia,  where  some  of  the  species  grow  wild.    Most  (^  the  other  European 

names  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  classical  one,  except  gichtterrose,  Ger.,  which  signifies  the 

gouty  rose,  flrom  the  knobby,  or  gouty,  appearance  of  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  spedcs. 

Gen,  Char.  Calyx  of  5  leafy,  unequal,  permanent  sepals.  PetaU  from  5  to  10, 
somewhat  orbicular.  Stamem  numerous.  Ditk  fleshy,  girding  the  ovaries. 
Carpels  follicular,  from  2  to  5,  large,  many-seeded,  terminated  with  thick 
biUmellate  stigmas.  Seeds  rather  globose,  shining.  Leaves  biternate  or 
bipinnate.  Flowers  large,  rosy,  or  rosy  and  white,  usually  with  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell.  (Don's  MiU.,  i.  65.,  with  adaptation.)  Height  from  3  ft. 
to  10  ft. 

Description.  There  is  but  one  ligneous  species,  P.  Mo(Uani  but  there  are 
several  varieties  of  this :  all  are  undershrubs,  which  never  attain  a  great  height, 
and  the  wood  of  which  always  retains  a  herbaceous  character,  with  a  l^ge 
pith.    The  roots  are  ramose  rather  than  tuberous. 

Geography,  History^  S^c.    The  ligneous  species  is  found  in  China  and  Japan ; 
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in  a  wild  state  in  the  north  of  China,  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  proiinoe  of 
Ho-Nan ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  mostjzardens  in  both  countries.  Its  first  intro- 
duction into  England  was  in  1789.  The  species  and  varieties  are  all  beautiful ; 
they  are  in  cultivation  in  first-rate  gardens^  and  are  propagated  in  the  princqnl 
nurseries  of  Europe  and  America. 

m  P,  Moi/tan  Sims.    The  Moutan,  or  TVee,  Peony. 

Spec.  Char.    Segments  of  leaves  oval-oblong,  glaucous  underneath.     Carpels 
5,  villose.  (Don'f  3ft//.,  L  p.  65.)    Height  10  ft. 

Umi^caUtm.    Andenon.  Linn.  Trans. ;  Dec  Prod.,  Lp.  66i ;  Doa*t  MIU,  L  65. 

S^mom^mes.  Pmimia  aiborai  Don,  BorL  Cam. ;  P.  luflhiUcftia  Bat.  Bep.i  Plvolne  mootaD.  and 
PiTuine  en  Artire,  Fr. ;  baumartige  Oichtterroae,  Qer.  x   Hoa.Ouang,  Mid  Pe-Leang.Kin.  Cmmnr. 

DertBoUoms.  The  word  moutan  haa  been  anplied  to  Uiis  tpedea  of  peony,  in  China,  for  above  1400 
yeara.  P,  acbdrea  and  P.  auftuticdta  •icnUy  the  tree  and  the  airis^rubby  peony.  The  Gcmaa 
name  signiflei  the  tree-like  gou^  rbae  li>e  ubineie  name  Hoa-Ouang  cignifles  the  king  of  iowcra, 
alluding  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant;  and  P^Leang-Kin,  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  in  alhi^on  to 
the  high  price  which  aome  of  the  vaiietief  boar  in  China. 

Varitties  and  their  Dktmciioni.  88 

tt  P.  M.  1  ^apaoerdcea  Andrews.  The  Poppy-flowered 
M<mtan  Peowf. —  Petals  from  8  to  13,  white,  with 
a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Capsules  al- 
together enclosed  in  the  urceolus,  or  disk.  {Zkm's 
A&lLf  u  p.  65.) 

Idmtifleailim.    Andr.  Bot  Rc^ ;  Don's.  M UL 
Etmra9ing$.    Andr.  Bot  Rap.,  1 46S. ;   Lodd.   Bot  cab.,  547. ; 
Bot  Mag.,  2175.,  and  ouxfig,  2B. 

Introduced  in  1806.  Mr.  D.  Don  has  remarked 
(Sw.  Br.  Fl^Gar.,  2d  scr.,  238.)  that  the  P,  M. 
var.  jropaverik:ea  appears  to  be  really  the  normal 
form  or  the  species,  as  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson  suggested. 

A  P.  M.  2  variegaia  D.  Don.  The  particolouredfetaled  MoMtam  Peony. 
—  A  low-growing  bushy  kind,  branching  from  the  ground,  and 
scarcely  woody.  Flowers  about  6  in.  across.  Petals  wnite,  stained 
with  a  deep  rose-colour  in  various  parts;  the  base  marked  with 
numerous  radiating  streaks  of  violet  and  purnle.  Anthers  yellow. 
The  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  whose  successful  culture  of  the  tree  peony 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  poduction  of  several  splendid  varieties, 
far  excelling  snj  of  those  imported  from  China,  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  raise  this  fine  variety  also,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  dwarf  and  almost  herbaceous  habit.  It  was  raised  from  seeds 
of  the  P.  M.  ^lapaveracea,  which  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  supposes 
had  been  accidentally  fertilised  by  some  of  the  herbaceous  species. 
All  the  varieties  raised  at  Arley  were  from  P.  M.  oapaveriicea,  and 
not  from  P.  M.  B&nksti,  as  the  gardener  had  inadvertently  stated. 
(i>.  Ikm^  in  Sw.  FL-Gar.^  2d  ser.,  t.  238.; 
G.  M.y  vol.  X.  p.  284.) 

•  P.  M.  3  B&nkm  Andretm.  Bani/s  Moutan 
Peony.  —  Flowers  double.  Petals  slightly 
tinned  with  blush,  becoming  nearly  white 
at  the  edges,  marked  at  the  base  with  pur- 
plish red.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  are 
some  elongated  petals,  which  sometimes 
appear  to  rise  from  amongst  the  germens. 
{Don* 8  Mill.,  i.  65)    Cultivated  in  1794. 

Idmt^caUom.    Anders.  Lin.  Trani. ;  Don*t  Mill. 
Engravhun.    BoL  Rep.,  t  44& ;  Bot.  B«g.,  S7a ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t  lldi.;  and  our>i|g.  291 

A  P.  M.  4  Hiimei  Ker.  Sir  A.  Humeri  Moutan  Peomu. — Flowers  double. 
Petals  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  P.  M.  &nkss,  with  a  bunch 
of  long  petals  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  flower.  {Don^t  MUL,  I 
p.  63.)    Cultivated  in  Britain  as  early  as  1817. 

Engrawkigf.    Bot  Reg.,  S79. 
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A  P.  M.  5  TOica  Dec.  7^  rojy-petaled  Moutan  Peony. —  Flowers  semi- 
double.  Petals  rose-coloured.  Segments  of  leaves  with  very  blunt 
fissures  at  the  apex.  {Ihn*t  MUL^  i.  65.)  Petals  large,  of  a  very  deep 
pink.     Cultivated  in  1794. 

Ideftt^fieatkm,    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  65.;  Don"!  MiU.,  1. 6& 

This  variety  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  atpresent  comparatively  hi^h- 
priced.  In  G.  M.,  xi.  79.,  a  P.  M,  r6sea  Courtou  is  mentioned,  which 
Dr.  Courtois  of  Belgium  has  stated  to  be  distinct  from  the  variety 
known  in  Britain  by  that  name ;  and,  also,  that  the  latter  is  identical 
with  P.  M,  rdbra  Courtou, 

A  P.  M.  6  Tbiea  semiplena.  The  gemidouble  ro#y-flowered  Moutem  Peony, 
—  This  is  described,  in  our  Hortut  Brilannirus,  as  introduced  from 
China  in  1794;  as  attaining  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowering  from 
April  to  June ;  and  as  having  red  flowers. 

A  P.  M.  7  Totea  plhia  Hort.  Trans.  The  double-fruy'Ao^ered  Moutan 
Peonv. — Flowers  very  double,  of  a  fine  deep  pink,  nearly  scentless. 
Petals  jagged.  (Don*i  JMUL,  i.  p.  65.)  Introduced  from  China  in 
1804.    It  flowers  from  April  to  June.  {Hort.  Brit.) 

Idemtifiaatiom.    Hort  Trana.,  &  p.  477. 

£moiViH«».    P.  sulIhitiobMi  Andr.  Boi.  Sep» 

Snfpraabtgs.   Andr.  Bot  Bepi,  1 97a ;  BonpL  PL  Rar.,  t  23. 

•  P.M.  8  Rajvetu  Hort.  TVaiw.     Raweit  Moutan  Peony.  —  Ftbwers 

single,  pale,  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  The  foliage  much  resembles 
that  of  a  herbi^eous  peony.  (Don't  Mill.,  i.  65.)  First  cultivated 
in  1820. 

IdeftHflctOum.    Hort.  Trant.,  &  <79.  s  Don  Mill.,  1. 66i 

A  P.  M.  9  c&mea  plhut  Hort  Trans.  7^^«A-coloured  double4LoYreteA. 
Moutan  Peony.  -*-  Flowers  very  double,  of  a  delicate  purplish  pink, 
with  a  rich  purple  rayed  spot  at  the  top  of  each.  It  is  very  like 
P.  M.  var.  B4nksa,  but  has  not  the  central  elongated  petals  of  that 
variety.  {DotCt  MilL^  i.  65.,  with  adaptation.) 

Meniifioatkm.    Hort  T^rani.,  &  pi  48L;  Don't  MiU.,  1.  66L 

tt  P.  M.  10  aUrida  plhm  Hort.  Trans.  7^  whituh  double-Howered 
Moutan  Peony.  —  Flowers  double,  very  pale,  sufiused  with  purple. 
XBon't  3m.,  I  65.) 

Jient^lcatiom.    Hort  Tnma.,  vol  &pi  48S. ;  Don't  Mill,  t  p.  fiS. 

•  P.  M.  1 1  Annetia  Hort.  TVans.    Annesley'i  (the  familv  name  of  the 

Earl  of  Mount  Norris)  Moutan  Peony. — Flowers  small,  almost  single, 
of  a  rich  purplish  pink.  Petals  usually  9,  obcordate,  slightlv  jagged 
at  the  mat^s,  of  a  darker  colour  at  their  bases.  (DonU  Mm.fi,  65.) 

Uemtifleaikm,    Hort  Tranti,  &  ^  48SL ;  Don*t  Mill,  L  6& 
Bngrmiitgt,    Hort  Tnau.,  6. 1 7. 

m  P.M.  12  Idcera  Lindl.  1^  ctl^petaled  Moutan  Peony.  — This  very 
beautifiil  variety  is  strikingly  different  firom  the  others  in  the  bright 
rosv  red  of  the  petals,  the  innermost  of  which  are  very  much  cut  and 
gashed,  curled  up,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge  of  light 
carmine,  which  sets  them  off  to  peat  advantage,  and  gives  the  whole 
flower  a  peculiarly  rich  and  finished  appearance.  Raised  in  1831, 
from  seed,  by  Mr.  William  Hyland,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, at  Hinchingbrook,  near  Huntingdon.  (Bot.  Reg,,  July,  1835; 
GanLMag.,  voLxi.  p.  418.) 
Et^iuing.    Bot  Reg.,  1771. 

Expected  Varietiet.  Those  mentioned  under  P.  M.  2  variegita,  above,  as 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris. — A  yellow^lowered  variety  is  men- 
tioned bv  Mr.  Main  {fi.M,,  ii.  p.  423.),  as  haviiLK  been  imported  by  Gilbert 
Slater  Esq.,  in  1794,  and  whicii  died.  —  The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  a 
black'^hwered  variety,  and  a  double  blue  one,  which  is  only  possessed  by 
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the  emperor,  and  which  is  said  to  have  from  100  to 
1000  petab.-^It  ie  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
to  import  plants  from  Canton,  to  furnish  themselves 
with  good  Chinese  drawings  of  the  varieties  they  wish 
to  obtain;  and  to  send  these  to  an  aoent  or  col- 
lector. Mr.  Main  also  recommends  adding  to  the 
drawing  the  Chinese  character  for  the  variety,  if  it  SO 

can  be  procured.  The  word  moutan  is  written  in 
Chinese  as  inji%.30. 

Dezcripium,  The  P8e6nsa  Jlfo^n,  in  a  sheltered, 
situation,  will  attain  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  ten  years;  and  no  plant  can  be  a  more  gorgeous 
ornament  of  the  garden  than  such  a  bush,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  leaves,  striking  from  their  branched  character  and  numerous  seg- 
ments, and  in  very  magnificent  flowers,  of  extraordinary  size :  both  leaves 
and  flowers  being  produced  early  in  the  spring. 

G^graphy^  History,  ^c.  P.  Moidan  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by 
Europeans  m  the  gardens  at  Canton,  where,  however,  it  is  neither  indigenous 
nor  propagated ;  but  the  plants  are  brought  by  the  commercial  gardeners  of 
the  provinces  of  Nan-Kui  and  Ho-Nan,  where  it  is  a  native,  and  sold  by 
them  to  the  merchants  and  others  possessing  gardens  at  Canton.  From 
Chinese  drawings,  and  from  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  this  plant 
in  the  Memoiret  tur  la  Chine,  published  by  the  missionaries,  an  ardent  desire 
was  excited,  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  to  import  plants  into  England ; 
and,  previously  to  1786,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  engaged  Mr.  Duncan,  a  medical 
eentleman  attached  to  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  procure  a  plant 
S)r  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  where  it  was  first  received,  through  Mr.  Duncan's 
exertions,  in  1787.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,n.p,  424.)  Various  plants  have  since  been 
imported  by  different  individuals,  mostly  of  the  common  sort  (P.  M,  Bdnkw), 
but  including  also  some  of  the  varieties  which  have  bcf^n  enumerated  above. 
In  1803,  the  P.  Moidan  was  introduced  into  France,  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  having  been  sent  from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery 
to  the  garden  of  Malmaison. 

SfM  and  SihiaHon.  On  its  first  importation  this  plant  was  grown  in  sandy 
peat ;  but  it  has  since  been  found  to  thrive  best  in  deep  rich  loamv  soil.  An 
open  situation  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  maturing  the  wood  and  leaves, 
and  for  displaving  the  flowers  to  advantage;  but  the  plant  must  be  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  or  other  cold  spring  winds,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
cover  it,  when  it  is  in  flower,  with  a  movable  glass,  or  canvass,  case.  The  pro- 
tection given  to  this  plant  is  necessary,  not  so  much  to  prevent  it  from  being 
injured  during  winter  (for  it  will  bear  the  winters  of  Paris  without  any  pro- 
tection, if  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened),  as  to  protect  the  tender  leaves 
and  flowers  when  they  first  appear,  in  April  and  May,  from  being  blackened  by 
the  frost.  Mr.  Curtis  finds,  at  Glazenwood  in  Essex,  that  by  giving  the  plants 
no  protection  whatever,  they  flower  somewhat  later  than  if  protected ;  and 
this  slight  retardation,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  is  sufficient,  in  most  years,  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  being  injured  by  frost.  In  severe  weather,  however, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  he  protects  them  with  poles  and  mats.  {CurL  Boi. 
Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  26.,  1833,  new  edit.) 

Propertiet  and  Uies,  The  whole  plant  possesses  narcotic  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  are  common  to  the  genus.  No  use,  however,  is  made  of  the 
ligneous  species,  but  as  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub,  as  which,  it  b  needless 
to  say,  it  holds  the  very  first  rank. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  propagate  this  plant  by 
seeds,  in  order  to  procure  new  varieties ;  but  they  also  multiply  it  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings ;  and  it  is  said  that  **  they  generally  ino- 
culate the  buds  of  diflerent  varieties  upon  the  several  branches  of  the  same 
colour.  When  the  time  of  flowering  approaches,  they  carefully  remove  all  the 
superfluous  buds,  in  order  to  strengthen  those  which  they  intend  to  expand ; 
and  these  they  also  protect  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun."  (^Ktemp.Awctn, 
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Exodc€By  p.  862.)  In  Britain  the  tree  peony  is  propagated  by  seeds,  by  divi- 
sion of  the  rooty  by  grafting,  by  summer  budding,  by  Uyers,  by  cuttings,  and 
by  single  winter  buds. 

Seedt,  These  are  occasionallv  ripened  by  plants  bearing  single  or  semi- 
double  flowers.  Bfr.  Curtis  finds  that  seeds  are  produced  by  P.  M,  pujpeF> 
vei^cea  in  abundance.  In  England,  plants  were  first  raised  in  this  way  from 
P.  ikf.^Mipaveracea,  at  Arley  Hdl,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris.  They 
have  since  been  rused  at  several  other  places ;  and,  among  these,  at  Glazen- 
wood,  where  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  while 
some  of  them  v^etate  in  the  following  spring,  many  of  them  remain  a  year 
or  more  before  they  come  up.  At  Hinchingbrook,  it  was  found  that  the  seeds 
did  not  germinate  till  eighteen  months  after  sowing.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1771. ;  Gard, 
Mag,,  XI.  p.  418.) 

J^oMott  of  the. Root.    This  operation  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it.    When  the  wounds  made  are  large,  it  may  be  advisable  to  sear 
them,  or  to  cover  them  with  grafting  wax.    It  is  necessary,  for  the  success  of 
each  divided  portion  of  the  main  root,  that  some  fibrous  roots  should  be 
attached  to  it  when  taken  off. 

Gr^fiing,  This  operation  is  performed  on  the  roots  of  herbaceous  peonies, 
at  any  time  firom  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March.  Select 
some  good  tubers  of  P,  officinalis,  or  of  any  other  hardy  herbaceous  kind,  and 
take  (Sr  cuttings  of  P.  Moutan  papaverkcea,  or  any  other  tree  peony  that  it  is 
desired  to  increase.  Then  slit  the  tuber  from  the  crown  downwards  about  two 
inches ;  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge ;  insert  it  into  the  slit  of  the  tuber,  and 
make  the  bariss  fit  on  one  side  as  exactly  as  possible ;  then  bind  them  well 
together  with  strands  of  good  bast  matting ;  over  which  put  one  turn  of  brass 
mre,  to  prevent  the  parts  from  separating  after  the  strands  of  bast  have  de- 
cayed. JPut  the  tubers  into  pots  dec»  enough  to  allow  the  mould  to  cover  the 
top  of  each  tuber ;  set  them  m  a  cold  frame  or  pit ;  keep«them  dose,  rather  dry, 
and  defended  from  the  sun  during  the  first  month,  and  nrom  firost  during  winter. 
When  they  have  perfected  one  season's  ^wth,  turn  them  out,  and  treat  them 
like  estab&shed  plants.  {Gard,  Mag,,  iu.  p.  293.)  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
ligneous  variety  of  peony  having  been  grafted  on  any  other  variety  of  ligneous 
peony. 

Budding,  This  mode,  it  is  stated  by  Kcempfer,  as  quoted  above,  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  grafting  is  said  to 
have  been  unknown  to  that  people  till  lately.  We  do  not  doubt  its  prac- 
ticability, though  we  have  never  seen  it  tried. 

ByLayen,  These  are  made  of  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth, 
^ther  in  autumn  or  spring.;  and  tongued  and  pegged  firm^  under  tne  soil, 
between  2 in.  and  Sin.  They  will  throw  down  roots  the  first  year ;  but  it  is 
generally  found  desirable,  to  let  them  remain  two  years  before  separating  them 
nrom  the  stool.  When  they  are  taken  off,  they  should  be  pottea,  and  kept  in 
pots  till  wanted  for  final  planting. 

By  Ringing,  by  Btids,  and  by  Cuttimgg.  The  following  directions  for  these 
mo<ies  of  propagation  are  taken  from  Maund's  Botanic  Garden  : — **  In  February 
select  any  of^  the  stems  of  the  'Pssdnia  Moiitan,  or  all  may  be  used  ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  each  bud,  both  above  and  below 
it,  cut  out  entirely  round  the  stem  a  small  ring  of  the  bark,  rather  more  than 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  manner  of  common  ringing,  as  practised 
on  fruit  trees.  Thus  every  bud  will  occupy  one  inch  of  the  stem,  where  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  bark  is  obstructed,  both  above  and  below,  by  the 
rinss  which  have  been  cut  out  of  it.  The  stems,  so  prepared,  are  then  to  be 
laid  horizontally  about  3  in.  beneath  the  soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at 
the  end  of  each  branch  above  the  surface.  In  six  months  every  bud  will  have 
made  a  vigorous  shoot,  and,  in  general,  will  have  two  radical  fibres  at  its  base. 
In  August,  remove  the  soil  from  above  the  layers ;  and,  having  raised  the  newly 
made  roots,  carefully  separate  each  young  shoot  from  the  main  layer,  by  pass- 
ing a  small  knife  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  cutting  out  about  one  third  part 
or  the  old  stem.    The  young  plants  should  then  be  immediately  potted,  to 
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remain  till  they  are  required  for  planting  out  in  their  final  situations.  After 
thus  gathering  the  first  crop  of  young  plants,  the  old  layers  should  be  again 
coyered  with  good  soil,  and,  left  as  l^ore ;  and,  in  the  following  summer,  a 
second  and  greater  crop  of  plants  will  be  produced  than  in  the  mrst  season; 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  will  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  stem, 
where  no  trace  of  a  bud  was  previously  indicated.  Again,  if  a  stem  be  de- 
tached fit>m  the  parent  plant,  and  treated  as  described  above,  and  then  laid  in 
soil  in  a  pine-pit  or  stove,  it  will  shoot  almost  as  fireely  as  if  connected  with 
the  original  root." 

CW/mg«.  ''  In  another  experiment,  cuttings  of  about  an  inch  in  length  were 
made  of  the  Psednta  Moktan^  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,,  having  one  bud 
on  each,  and  about  half  of  the  stem  behind  the  bud  slit  up,  and  the  pith  re- 
moved. These  were  put  Sin.  deep  in  pots  of  soil,  and  plunged  into  an  ex- 
hausted bark-bed,  having  a  temperature  of  about  60^.  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  these  cuttings  made  young  shoots  through  the  soil,  and  grew  fireely." 
{Bat.  Gard.) 

NvTtertf  Culture,  Stools  are  planted  in  the  London  nurseries,  dther  in  cold- 
pits,  or  in  the  open  ground,  to  be  slightly  protected  during  winter ;  and,  when 
these  have  been  two  or  three  years  established,  thev  throw  up  abundaiftce  of 
shoots  every  year,  which  are  laid  down,  either  witn  or  without  the  ringing 
process  described  above,in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring,  and  taken  off  in  about  a 
year  or  two  years  afterwards.  As  the  tree  peony  does  not  transplant  well, 
firom  the  length  ef  its  descending  roots,  and  the  paudty  of  their  fibres,  plants 
should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  b^  which  means,  instead  of  suffering  from  re- 
moval, they  will  be  improved  by  it. 

Final  Culture,  The  plant  has  always  the  best  efibct  when  placed  singly 
on  a  lawn,  or  in  a  border,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  may  become  an  orbi- 
cular bush,  free  on  all  sides.  As  it  is  of  slow  growth,  it  requires  little  or  no 
winter  pruning,  except  for  the  removal  of  dead  or  injured  wood ;  but  in 
spring.  It  is  desirable  to  thin  out  the  embryo  blossoms,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  distinguished,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant  can  bring  to  a 
hkh  degree  of  perfection ;  and  so  as  not  to  iinure  an^  part  of  the  embryo 
fouage.  The  pumt  has  been  tried  against  a  wall ;  but  m  such  a  situation  me 
heat  appears  too  great  for  it  in  summer.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  conservatory  or 
in  a  cold-pit.  South  of  London,  and  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  it  thrives  per- 
fectly well  in  the  open  air ;  though  in  the  latter  country  it  requires  a  sQght 
roof  to  be  tlirown  over  it  while  it  is  in  flower. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  4*c.  The  shoots  are  liable  to  be  killed  back  by  the 
winter's  fi'ost,  especially  aher  a  wet  summer,  when  they  have  not  ripened 
thoroughly.  In  spring,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  liable  to  be  blackened* 
when  the  plants  are  not  protected  by  a  slight  covering  stretched  over  them 
horizontally  during  firosty  nights.  A  piece  of  thin  mushn,  canvass  buntii»,  or 
woollen  netting,  stretched  over  a  wooden  firame,  formed  like  an  hood,  wouM  be 
quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the  trouble  of  covering  the  plant  would 
not  be  great.  The  bitter  quality  of  the  leaves  prevents  them  from  being 
attacked  by  many  insects ;  though  the  blossom  buds  are  sometimes  punctured 
by  them. 

Statistics,  One  of  the  largest  tree  peonies  within  ten  miles  of  London  stood^ 
till  lately,  in  the  grounds  at  Spring  Grove,  where  it  was  planted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  It  was  o  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  formed  a  bush  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  diaraerer 
in  1825.  South  of  London,  tnere  are  equally  large  plants  at  Rook's  Nest, 
near  Godstone,  Surrey,  which  were  planted  in  1818.  North  of  London,  the 
largest  plant  in  the  country  (P.  JIf.jDapaveriicea)  is  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  at  Wormleybury,  in  Hertfordsnire.  *It  is  7  ft.'  high,  and  fi>rms  a  bush 
14  ft.  in  diameter,  aft^r  having  been  planted  thirty  years.  It  stands  the  winter, 
in  general,  very  well ;  but,  if  the  flower-buds  swell  too  early  in  Fdiruary,  it 
becomes  advisable  to  cover  the  plant  slightly  with  a  mat.  In  the  year  1835, 
this  plant  perfected  320  flowers;  but  it  has  been  known  to  bear  three  dmes 
that  number.  In  most  parts  of  Scotland,  the  tree  peony  will  grow  with  pro- 
tection, and  near  the  sea  coast  nearly  as  well  as  in  England.     The  latest 
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plants  are  at  Hopeton  House,  and  in  Dalkdth  Park.  Id  Ireland,  the  plant 
ftttains  a  large  size  with  little  or  no  protection,  as  wilt  appear  by  the  notice  of 
one  12ft.  high  at  Lord  Ferrard's,  already  given  in  p.  109. 

Commerciai  Slatiilici.  Soon  after  the  tree  peonies  were  imported  from 
China,  they  bf^an  to  be  propagated  in  the  nurBcnce,  and  the  price  was,  at  first, 
ten  guineas  a  plant.  In  1820  the  price  had  fallen  to  eix  guineas,  and  in  1B23 
to  two  guineas.  Price  in  1S36,  in  London,  from  3i.  Qd.  to  lOi.;  at  BoU- 
wrller,  where  it  is  a  conservatory  plant,  from  10  francs  to  30  franca;  and 
in  New  York,  ?. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


XASTHORHI'ZA  L.     Thb  Ybi-low  Root.    Lin.  St/il.  Polyindria 
Mono-Tri-g  j'  nf  a. 

Gtm.  Char.  Cafyx  of  5  deciduous  sepals.  Pelali  5.  Carpch  S — 3-4eeded,  hut 
usually  solitary  Troni  abortion.  (Don't  Mi!l.,i.  p.61i.)  There  is  only  one 
Ejiecies  known. 

J.  X.  .iPiiFo'LiA  L'HirU.    The  Parsley-lcflTed  Yellow  Root. 

Lmm.  la.aSi  '   D«c.  Prod.,  1.  p.  SS.;  Don'i  HllL,  I.  p,  «. 

'      -      '     '     '  -    iitH  daPcnll,  fy.;  Sdlnit-blinifgBOtflnnin, 

r,  yellow,  and  rkha,  ■  rant,  ippUed  IVon  tbe  deep  ytMttm 
■~^'  ""  -ipUiukUcpD ;  uid  the  Qeroun  it «  htcnl  tnn*- 

. „- , , ,^:».tX.;TM.ItMS.,n3e.;E.f)tn,3Xa.;Mnd 

uuijig.  3L 

.  Deicriptioii.  A  small  shrub  with  yellow  creeping 
roots,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers;  with  irr^u- 
larlj  pinnate  leaves,  branched  racemes,  and  small 
purplish  flowers,  which  are  usually  unisexual  from 
abortion,  rising  from  the  scaly  buds.  {Don't  MiU., 
adapted.)  The  flowers  appear  early  in  May,  and 
continue  a  month  or  upwards  before  they  drop  off. 
Wc  have  never  heard  of  its  ripening  seeds  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  this  may  have  oflen  occurred, 
and  been  overlooked,  from  the  inconspicuousness  of 
the  shrub,  and  the  smallness  of  its  fnut. 

Geopaphy,  Halory,  S:c,  Found  on  shady  banks  of  rivers  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  where  it  flowers  in  May-  It  was  first  described  by  L'H^tier,  and 
introduced  in  England,  about  1776,  by  John  Bush.  It  is  so  readily  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  of  which  it  throws  up  a  great  number,  that  it  is  in  most 
,  botanic  gardens,  though,  from  having  no  great  show  in  a  shrubbery,  it  is  seldom 
mft  with  in  private  collections.  To  us  it  appears  a  plant  of  very  great  interest, 
from  the  uncommon  colour  of  its  elegant  panicles  of  flowers,  ^eir  early  ap- 
pearance in  spring,  and  the  finely  divided  tight  green  leaves,  which  succeed  them. 
The  plant  is  of  so  limited  a  habit  of  growth,  that  under  no  drcumstances  do 
we  suppose  that  it  would  rise  hi^er  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  which  hdght  it  attains 
in  three  or  fouryears;  but  itspr^s  b^  its  suckers,  which,  though  they  are  nu- 
merous, do  not  come  up  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  As  the  shoots 
are  not  liable  to  be  killed  by  mist,  and  never  require  pruning,  it  forms  a  de- 
sirable bush  for  a  shady  moist  situation.  Its  roots  afford  abundance  of  deep 
yellow  juice;  but  they  have  hitherto  not  been  used  in  dyeing ;  probably,  be- 
cause there  are  already  so  many  plants,  which  grow  more  rapidly,  that  afford 
a  yellow  colour.  Plants  are  so  seldom  asked  for  in  the  nurseries,  that  the 
name  of  this  shrub  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues.  Price,  in  London, 
U.  ad.;  at  Bollwyllcr, ? ;  and  in  New  York,  3.3  rents. 
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CHAP.   II. 

OF   THE  HABOY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER   WINTER/ C£iE. 

This  order,  which  was  fonnerlyfincluded  in  MagnoUooMr,  has  been  sejmnud 
(torn  it  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  is  named  Wmterdcete^  because  the  Drimjv  Wlnten 
Fortt,,  previously  Wintera  arom&tica  Murr.  (named  in  honour  of  Captain 
Winter,  who  sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake),  is  the  tvpe  of  the  order.  The 
diagnostics  are,  salyx  of  2 — 6  deciduous  sqxals,  and  2  to  many  petals ;  the 
sepals  and  petals,  when  more  than  two,  disposed  temarilv;  carpets  whoried, 
very  rarely  solitary  from  abortion ;  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots.  IlUcium  is 
the  only  genus  of  this  order  which  contains  spedea  ^at  will  stand  out  in  the 
open  air. 

Genus  I. 


a 


ILLrCIUM  L.  The  Illicilm,  or  Aniseed  Tree,    Lin,  Ifyst.  Polyindria 

Polyg^nia. 

Ideiit^fieMikm.    Lin.  Gen.,  fill. ;  L«n.  TIL ;  Dec.  Prod.,  L  p.  77. ;  Dod*8  Mill,  L  p.  781 

SuHot^fmes.    Badiane,  or  Ante  etoll^,  Ft. ;  Stemaniiu  Qer. 

DerivatbMt.  The  generic  name,  IlUcium.  i«  formed  m»n  Uie  Latin  word  ilUeiOt  to  allure,  on  aoeonat 
of  ibe  agreeable  aromatic  nneil  of  alt  the  apeciei.  It  ia  called  the  Aniaeed  Tk«e,  tiam  its  null 
bearing  a  atroog  teaemblanoe  to  that  of  aniaeed.  Badiane  ai^ean  to  be  an  aboriginal  French 
word ;  Anis  £toil^  and  Stemanii,  ngnlfy  literally  the  atarrj  anise,  and  may  allude  to  tbe  atany  dis* 
positkm  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  of  the  capsulec 

Gen,  Char,    Calyx  of  3-6  petal-Jike  s^als.    Carpeb  stellately  disposed,  <;^p- 
sular,  opening  on  the  upper  side,  1 -needed.  {DofCt  MUl./i,  p.  79.) 

Detcription,  The  species  are  eversreen  shrubs,  with  smooth,  shining,  ob> 
long,  stalked,  leathery  leaves ;  generally  attaining  the  height,  in  their  native 
countries,  of  from  5  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  and,  in  this  country,  of  from  3  fL  to  8  ft.  in 
the  open  air,  and  more  in  a  conservatory.    They  are  nearly  hardy. 

Geography y  Hittory,  ^c.  These  shrubs  are  found  in  the  southern  states 
of  North  America,  and  in  China  and  Japan.  One  species  has  been  known  m 
Britain  since  1766;  but  the  others  are  ot  more  recent  introduction.  They  are 
all  spicy  and  aromatic ;  and,  are  employed,  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  same 
manner  as  anise  and  coriander  seeds  are  in  Europe.  Northward  of  London, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  they  are  placed  in  the  green-house  during  winter, 
or  planted  in  the  conservatory.  Wherever  they  are  planted,  in  common  with 
most  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  having  broad  shining  leaves,  they  prefer  the 
shade  to  the  sun ;  and,  consequently,  if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall,  it  ouriit 
to  be  one  facing  the  south-east,  or  the  south  west,  and  never  against  one  hill 
south.  They  are  all  slow  growers,  and,  to  produce  any  effect,  should  never^ 
planted  near  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  rapidly.  They  may  all  be  planted  in 
the  <4>en  ground,  in  warm  sheltered  situations;  but  they  require  protection 
during  winter.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass,  or  by  layers ;  and  they  all 
grow  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sandy  peat.  One  or 
more  of  the  species  is  in  most  botanic  gardens;  and  small  plants  may  be  pro- 
cured, in  some  of  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  from  2i.  6d^  to  5s*  ouJl 
The  species  are  I.  floridanum,  I.  anisatum,  and  1.  parvifldrum. 

M  1.  Illi^ciuh  florida^num  ElSg,    The  Florida  lUicium. 

Jdcni^ieaUtm.    Lin.  Mant,  395. ;  V^iUd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  199C. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  pi  77. ;  Don's  lOH,  1.  p^  79L 
Sjfmmffmet.    Tbe  Florida  Aniseed  Tree,  rMUflowered  Anise-aced  tree  Uar.  Bitt,',  Badiane  de  la  RO' 

ride,  Pr. ;  uniicfatcr  (spurious)  SCemanis,  Ger. 
Engroting:    Lam.  ID.,  t  48^  f  1. ;  CuriUBot  Mag.,  439. ;    Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  t  909L ;  E.  of  PL,  7901.; 

and  our>^,  SSL 
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Spec.  Char.  Petals  27—30,  dark  purple,  outer  ones  oblong,  inner  ones  lan- 
ceolate. {D(yiC$  MiU.^\.  p.  79.)  West  Florida.  Evergreen.  Flowers  of  a 
dark  reddish  purple.    April  to  June.    1766.     Height  6  ft. 

Detcription.    A  compact,  many'Stemmed,  bushy,  ever- 

freen,  slow-growing  shrub,  attaining,  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  London,  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards, 
and  flowering  every  year.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate^  quite  entire,  pointed  at  both  extremities, 
smooth,  shininff,  and,  in  common  with  the  whole  plant, 
have  a  rich  reddish  hue.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  solitary,  and  terminal ; 
and  bear  some  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Calycdnthus  floridus. 

Geography^  Histaiy,  j^c.  Found  in  West  Florick,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sfississippi,  and  in  marshy  places  near  the  town  of  Pensacola,  by 
Bartram,  in  1766.  At  first  this  plant  was  kept  in  stoves  and  green-houses ; 
but  some  specimens  were  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in 
his  nursery  at  MUe  End,  where  they  remained  above  forty  years,  some- 
times without  any  protection  at  all,  and  at  others  with  only  a  mat  thrown 
over  them,  or  a  slight  covering  of  peas  haulm.  They  grew  in  a  deep,  dry, 
sandy  soil,  in  a  warm  situation,  sheltered  from  the  north-east  and  east,  and 
open  to  the  south.  They  were  sold,  with  some  other  fine  specimens,  in  1834 
cmd  1835.  The  properties  of  this  species  are  of  a  very  decided  kind. 
The  leaves  and  the  entire  plant  are  strongly  impregnated  with  a  spicy  aro- 
matic taste  and  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  seeds  of  the  anise  or 
coriander.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  smell  strongly  of  anise,  and  may  be 
distilled  like  the  seeds  of  that  plant.  Though  not  used  in  medicine,  there  is 
little  doubt.  Professor  Burnet  observes,  that  the  bark  would  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  that  of  canella,  or  sassafiras.  (Oui&nes,  4*^.,  ii.  p.  836.)  The  soil 
in  which  this  plant  is  generally  grown  is  a  light  sandv  loam ;  but  Dumont 
observes  that,  mer  trying  it  in  loam,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass,  he 
found  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow  hue.  He  then  tried  pure  heath  soil,  and 
soon  perceived  that  the  leaves  had  resumed  their  deep  green  colour,  and  the 
eotire  plant  had  begun  to  grow  vigjorously.  The  manner  in  which  the  plant 
13  propa^ted  in  the  London  nurseries  is,  generally,  by  forming  stools  of  it  in 
a  cold-pit,  and  laying  down  the  shoots,  wnich  require  two  years  fo  root  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  of  their  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  propagated  by  cuttings  botn  of  the  young  and  of  the  old  wood.  As 
soon  as  the  layers  are  taken  ofi;  they  are  potted,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or 
inme  Ull  wanted  for  final  transplanting.  The  situation  of  such  a  shrub  in  a 
garden  should  be  in  a  select  spot,  where  it  can  only  be  compared  with  slow- 
lowing  plants  like  itoelf.  Being  an  ever^en,  and  finishing  its  growth  early 
m  summer^  it  would  take  little  harm  by  being  covered  with  mats  or  fronds  for 
several  months,  provided  these  were  supported  so  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  they 
were  occasionally  opened  on  fine  days,  on  the  south  side,  to  admit  the  sun  and 
air,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  damps  generated  withm  ;  a  covering  of  spruce  fir 
branches  would  also  form  a  very  suitable  protection.  For  a  small  conservatory 
where  there  is  no  means  of  heatme,  but  firoro  which  the  extreme  cold  is 
excluded,  bv  covering  the  glasses  with  mats  in  severe  weather,  this,  and  other 
species  of  IlUcium,  would  prove  very  suitable  shrubs.  Plants  may  be  obtamed, 
in  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  fi'om  2t.  6d.  to  5t.  each ;  m  the  Bollwyller 
Nursery,  at  4  fivncs ;  and  in  New  York,  at  1  dollar.  They  are  always  sold  in 
pots,  being  so  grown  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  by  a  frame  during 
winter. 

ii  2.  Illi^cium  ^NiSA^tUM  L.    The  Anise  Illicium. 

Identification,    Lin.  Sp., 664. ;  Gart  Fnict,  1.  p.  338. ;  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  77. ;  Don's  Mill.,  L  p.  79l 
Stfttafrntpnes.    llie  Chinese  Aniseed  tree;  Badlane  de  la  Chine,  and  Anis  £toil#, fV.;  Achter  (true) 
.  Steroaais,  Ger. 
£$tgra9tags.    KjnnpC  Amosa,  1 881. ;  Gcrt  Eruct,  1.  p.  SS8.  t  69. ;  Lam.  111.,  1 493.  f.  2. 

Spec,  Char.    Petals  27 — 30,  yellowish,  outer  ones  oblong,  inner  ones  linear 
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awl-shaped.    (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  79).     China.    Flowers  yellow.     April  till 
June.    1790.   Height  10  ft. 

DeMcription.  A  large  shnib  or  low  tree,  with  a  thick  branchy  stem,  attaining 
the  height  of  20  ft.  or  upwards  in  its  native  country,  but  seldom  appearing  5 
half  that  height,  even  in  conservatories,  in  England.  The  leaves  are  large, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  laurel  but  smaller,  lanceolate,  thinly  dis- 
tributed on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots,  but  closer  together  near  their  points. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  finely  scented,  but  fragile ;  and  the  bark  is  smooth, 
and  russet-coloiu'ed.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  from  9  to  12  capsules  (carpels) 
united  at  their  base,  and  spread  out  at  their  extremities  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
Every  carpel  contains  one  oval  seed,  lance-shaped,  and  of  a  russet  colour, 
which  encloses  a  whitish  kernel,  somewhat  oily,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  anise  seed,  but  is  more  pungent.  The  shoots 
grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and  the  plant 
attains  its  ultimate  size  of  10  fl.  or  12  ft.  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Geography  and  History.  It  is  found  wild  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  sacred  tree,  and  also  for  its  carminative  and  stomachic 
qualities.  It  was  first  described  by  Clusius,  and  afterwards  seen  in  Japan  by 
Kaempfer,  who  has  given  us  a  great  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  it. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1790,  and  soon  afler  into  the  garden  of 
Courset,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  and  it  is  now  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
green-houses  of  the  principal  botanic  gardens  of  the  middle  and  north  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  open  ground  of  those  in  Italy. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  is  stomachic  and  carminative,  and 
it  is  used  in  the  East  both  medicinally  and  in  cooking.  The  Chinese  chew 
it  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion,  and  as  a  sweetener  of  the  breath :  the 
same  practice  prevails  in  Japan.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies  the  leaves 
are  mixed  with  tea  and  sherbet,  and  the  capsules  are  imported  from  China 
into  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Chinese  anise,  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring 
dishes,  and  making  the  liquor  called  anisette  de  Bordeaux.  The  Chinese 
make  an  infusion  of  the  seeds  with  the  roots  of  ninsin  (iS^um  Nhsi  L.),  and 
drink  it,  when  they  are  fatigued,  to  recruit  their  strength  and  refresh  their  spirits. 
They  also  mix  it  both  with  cofiee  and  tea,  to  improve  the  flavour.  The  cap- 
sules and  seeds  are  infused  in  water,  and  fermented,  so  as  to  produce  a  vinous 
liquor,  very  much  esteemed,  and  which  the  Dutch  import  under  the  name 
of^  anise  arrack.  Kaempfer  states  that  a  branch  of  this  plant,  though  not 
poisonous  in  itself,  if  put  into  a  decoction  of  the  poisonous  fish  called  by  the 
Dutch  opblaser  (a  species  of  T^trodon),  increases  the  violence  of  the  poison 
and  makes  it  occasion  death  almost  instantaneously.  (^K€empf.  Amoen.y  fasc  v. 
p.  883.)  The  wood,  which  is  called  anise  wood,  is  employed  in  cabinet-work : 
it  is  very  hard  and  durable,  but  is  rather  brittle  while  being  worked.  In  China, 
the  watchmen  powder  the  bark,  and  with  it  fill  Ions  narrow  wooden  tubes, 
which  are  graduated  on  the  outside  at  regular  distances.  The  powder 
is  then  lighted  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  tube,  and,  as  it  bums  regularly 
and  slowly,  it  is  alwajrs  the  same  time  in  burning  a  given  distance ;  and  the 
watchman,  when  he  sees  by  the  mduated  scale  that  the  flame  has  reached  a 
certain  point,  rings  a  bell,  thus  forming  of  it  a  kind  of  pyrotechnic  dock. 
The  Ja|)anese  and  Chinese  consider  the  tree  as  sacred :  they  bum  the  bark  as 
incense  on  their  altars,  and  with  the  branches  decorate  the  tombs  of  their 
friends.    TThouin,  Diet.  Agric. ;  Roy.,  Cours  d'Agric.) 

Soil  and  Situation  as  in  the  preceding  species,  of  which  this,  as  Tfaunbei^g 
conjectares,  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  more 
tender,  and,  therefore,  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  situation  that  can  be 
found,  but  where  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  months. 

T^ie  Propagation  and  Culture  are  the  same  as  of  the  preceding  spedes. 
Plants  are  to  be  met  with,  in  the  principal  London  nurseries,  at  from  2f .  6{/.  to 
5*.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  the  price  is  3 francs;  in  New  York,?. 
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*  3.  Illi^civm  partiflo^rum  Michje.    The  small-flowered  lUiciam. 

UmOfieation.    Mich.  Yl  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  926. ;  Ph.  FL  Amer.  Sept  8.,  p.  S80. ;  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  77. ; 

and  Don'f  Mill.,  1.  p.  7a 
Sgnon^mes.     llllcium  aniiitura  Bartrami'tht  smalUflowered  Aniseed  Tree;   Badiane  k  petites 

Fleun,  Pr. ;  kleinbluthiger  Sternani*,  Ger. 
Engraviiigt.    Vent  Celt,  t.  SS. ;  Lois.  Herbi  Amat.,  t,  S30. 

Spec,  Char.  Petals  9 — 12,  yellowish,  ovate-roundish.  Sepals  3,  ovate,  some" 
what  ciliated.  {Don^t  MiU,,  i.  p.  79.)  West  Florida.  Flowers  yellowish 
white.    From  May  to  June.    1790.     Height  8  ft. 

Description,  This  species  is  more  upright  and  free-growing  than  either  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  twigs  and  stems,  which  are  numerous,  are  Quite  green 
when  young ;  but  as  they  become  old  they  assume  a  greyish  hue.  The  leaves 
are  of  the  same  consistency  as  those  of  I.  floridanum,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  but  longer,  and  paler  on  the  under  side,  with  very  short  petioles.  The 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  not  so  open  as  those  of  the  other  species ;  and  their 
colour  is  of  a  yellowish  white.  1.  parviflorum  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  or 
rather  bush,  highly  aromatic  in  every  part  when  in  a  growing  state ;  but  the 
scent  soon  evaporates  from  every  part  of  the  plant  afler  it  is  gathered,  except 
from  the  fruit,  the  scent  of  which  becomes  even  more  fragrant,  and  more  pene- 
trating, when  it  is  dry.  In  England,  this  plant  seldom  produces  annual  snoots 
of  more  than  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length;  and  it  will  probably  attam  the  height  of 
5  ft.  in  ten  years,  and  its  full  size  in  about  twice  that  period.  In  Flonda  it 
forms  a  compact  evergreen  bush  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high. 

Geography,  History,  S^c,  This  shrub  was  first  discovered  by  Bartram,  and 
afterwards  by  Michaux,  in  Florida,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Georgia ;  and  it 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  France,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  Cels's  I*Iursery  and 
in  the  Jardindes  PlarUes,  in  1789.  It  was  kept  the  first  winter  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  flowered  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer.  (Nouv,  Duh.) 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1790.  The  bark  has  exactly  the  flavour 
of  the  sassafras  root,  and  the  dried  fruit  is  used  for  scenting  linen.  The 
propagation,  culture,  and  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  tne  preceding  species  j  at  Bollwyller,  ?;  and  in  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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OF    THB   HARDT   TREES    AMD   SHRUBS   BELONGING    TO   THE   ORDER 

MAGNOL/ilVjEf. 

The  term  Magnoliace^  is  applied  to  this  order,  because  the  genus  Magndlta 
is  considered  as  its  type.  The  diitt:nostic  of  the  order,  as  given  by  De 
CandoUe,  was  made  to  comprehend  some  tribes  which  have  since  been  se- 
parated from  it;  but,  as  the  hardy  species  still  belonging  to  Magnoliacecp  are  all 
included  under  the  genera  Magnoua  and  Liriod^ndron,  a  sufficient  character 
fbr  them  will  be:  a  calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals;  a  corolla  of  3 — 12  petals, 
disposed  in  threes ;  anthers  adnate,  elongated ;  carpels  numerous,  disposed 
along  a  spiked  axis ;  leaves  destitute  of  pellucid  dots,  stipulate  when  young, 
the  stipules  convolute,  and  enclosing  the  unexpanded  leaves.  Evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  {DorCs  Mill,,  adapted.)  The  difierential  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  Magn61ia  and  Liriodendron  are  as  follows :  — 

Magno^l/^  L.    Carpel  dehiscent ;  that  is,  opening  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 

seed. 
LiRioDE^NDRON  L.     Curpcl  indchisceut ;  that  is,  not  opening  to  admit  the 

escape  of  the  seed. 
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Genus  h 


Ijt] 


MAGNO'L/il  L.   The  Magnolia.    Lin.  Syst.  Po!j4ndria  Polygjnk. 

Ji€nt(flcaUm.    Un.  Oen.,  6ga  :  Ocrt  Fruct,  1.  p.  34S.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  pi  79. ;  Don't  MilL,  L  p.  88. 

Sunom^meg.    Magholie,  IV.  and  JtaL ;  Bieberbaum  Hart, ;  and  Bb^oHe  Witld.,  Ger. 

Derivations.  The  name  MagnMu  wan  given  to  thu  genus  by  linncuR.  in  honour  o^  Pierre  Blamol, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpeaer.  He  was  author  of  Sota- 
nieiim  Mmupeliente,  publisned  in  1676,  and  of  other  wrnks.  He  died  in  171&  The  Geitnan  name 
Bieberbaum,  beaTer-wood,  is  applied  generically  by  Hartweg  in  the  Hortut  Cartsruktnsis s  but,  in 
America,  beaver. wood  appean  to  be  applied  only  to  M.  glaica. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals,  that  resemble  petals.  CoroUa  of 
from  6— 9  petals.  jS'tom^ni  numerous,  i^/ifr  numerous.  CaTj^e^  disposed 
compactly  m  spikes,  opening  by  the  external  angle,  1 — 2-secded,  permanent. 
Seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  hanging  out  beyond  the  car- 
pels by  a  very  long  umbilical  thread.  —  Trees  and  shrubs  with  large  entire 
leaves ;  and  solitary,  terminal,  large,  odoriferous  flowers.  Trees  chiGfiiy  deci- 
duous, but  partly  evergreen*    {I}on*s  MUL^  adapted.) 

Description.  One  of  the  species  is  a  lofty  evergreen  tree ;  but  the  othecs 
are  deciduous,  and  partly  trees  and  partly  shrubs.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the 
species  are  white ;  but  in  some  they  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  in  others  they 
are  tinged  with  purple.  The  seeds  are  mostly  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The 
roots  are  branched,  and  yet  but  sparingly  supplied  with  fibres. 

Geography,  The  native  country  of  most  of  the  hardy  magnolias  is  Nocth 
America;  but  there  are  some  hardy  species  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  in  the  Himalaya.  No  species  of  Magnolta<v«7  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  Amenca,  or  Australia ;  and  the  geographical 
range  of  this  order  in  America  and  Asia  is  comparatively  limited.  The  first 
magnolias  were  imported  into  Europe  about  the  year  1730,  and  into  France 
and  England  nearly  about  the  same  time.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
new  species  have  been  introduced  at  intervals,  and  some  may  be  expected 
fi'om  the  mountainous  regions  of  India.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  botanic  gardens,  and  in  the  principal  European  nurseries.  All  the  magnolias 
are  highly  ornamental ;  and  thou^  this  is  their  principal  use  in  Europe,  yet  in 
America  they  are  valued  for  their  medical  properties.  The  bark  of  aU  the 
species  is  bitter;  and  it  is  used  in  America  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Jesuits' 
bark  is  in  Europe.  The  magnolias  may  be  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  Europe ;  but,  north  of  London  and 
Paris,  some  of  the  species  require  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in 
the  green-house.  A  deep  sandy  soil,  and  a  situation  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  will  suit  most  of  the  species ;  though  some,  as  M.  gla6ca,  for 
example,  thrive  best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil.  Few  of  the  species  ripen  seeds  in 
England,  but  most  of  them  do  so  in  France.  From  these  seeds,  or  from  such 
as  arc  imported,  all  the  American  species  are  most  frequently  raised ;  but  tlie 
species  from  Asia  are  increased  by  layers,  as  are  the  American  species  very  fre- 
quently. In  France,  all  the  deciduous  magnolias  endure  the  open  air,  even  in 
tne  northern  provinces,  without  protection  during  winter,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  warm  summers,  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  all  the  species,  even  those  of  Asia,  ripen  seeds ; 
though  the  evergreen  magnolia  requires  protection  there  during  winter.  la 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  deciduous  magnolias  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  some  of  them  ripen  their  seeds.  In  Italy,  the  magnolias  sufier 
from  the  heat,  except  when  planted  in  moist  situations,  and  among  other 
trees.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Sweden, 
most  of  the  magnolias  are  ^reen-house  plants. 

The  hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  included  in  two  sections,  Magnol** 
dstrum  and  GwillimMr. 
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§  u  Magn(d\&8irum, 


!; 


DeritfoHim.    JM^gndfift ;  aad  crti  mm,  firon  ad  inttar,  an  afflxed  particle,  Bignifjring  Hkenen. 

Sed.  Char.     Ahierican  species,  with  one  spathe-like  bractea  enclosing  the 

flower-bud;   ovaries   approximate;    anthers  burstiDg  outwards.      {Don** 

MiU.,l  p.  83.) 

t  I.  Magno^l/vI  grandiflo^ra  L,    The  large-flowered  Magnolili. 

identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  755. ;  Lam.  IlL,  490. ;  Ifich.  Arb.,  a  [k.  71. ;  Du  Hata.  Arb.  Nouv.  S.  ^  219.; 

Dec.  Prod.»  1.  p.  80. ;  Don*s  HiU..  1.  p.  82. 
Sifmonymes.    LaureUeaved.  Magnolia,  the  iarge^flowered  evergreen  MagpoUa,   the  Laurel   Bay, 

big  JLaurel,  the  large  Magnolia  ;  Laurier  tulipier,  Fr.!in  Ix>uisiana :  MagnoRe  &  grahdei  fleun, 

Fr.  \  groeiblnailger  Bfognolic,  or  Blebetbaum  (Beaver-wood  Tree),  Qer. 
£nm»im     Mill  la,  2.  t.  172. ;  Mich.  Axb.,  a  p.  71. 1 1. ;  Du  Ham.  Arbi,  2.  p.  219.  t.  6& ;  £.  of 

Pi,  TSoTi  and  our  PI.  L  in  Vol  IL 

Spec.  Char,  Evergreen.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  coriaceous,  upper  surface  shin- 
ing under  surface  rusty.  Flowers  erect,  9 — 12  petals,  expanding.  CDon*9 
aSiI./i,S2.)    North  America.    Flowers  white.    June  to  Sept.  1737. 

Varieties,  The  aboriginal  varieties,  that  is,  those  which  have  been  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  are  few,  or  perhaps  only  the  M.  g.  obo- 
v^ta ;  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  Exmouth  magnolia,  which 
has  been  so  extensively  propagated,  was  an  imported  plant,  or  one  raised 
from  seed  on  the  spot.  The  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  the  London 
and  Paris  nurseries  are  the  following :  •— 

1  M,  g,  2  obovdia  Ait.  T^e  obovaieAe&yed  iarge^wered  Magno&i,  — 
Leaves  obovate-oblong.  Flowers  expanded.  {Hort,  Kew,^  vol.  iiL 
.  329.)  This  seems  to  be  the  only  variety  found  in  a  wild  state. 
!n  British  ^dens  it  is  a  magnificent  plant,  the  broad  ends  of  its 
leaves  forming  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  distinguishing  it  readily 
from  the  original  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pointed ;  but  it 
does  not  flower  freely. 

1  M,  g,  3  rotundifoUa  Swt.  The  round4eaved  larM-fiowered  MagnoUa, 
(Suit.  Uort.  jBrit,,  p.  14.)  — Leaves  roundish.  Not  a  very  distinct  or 
handsome  variety,  and  not  a  free  flowerer. 

1  M.  0,  4  exomensit  Hort.  The  ExmouUt  large^hwered  MagnoUa,  — 
The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptical,  generally  rusty  underneath.  Flowers 
somewhat  contracted.  M.  g.  strfcta  in  some  gardens.  Figured  in 
Lodd.  Bot,  Cab.^  1814,  and  in  our  Second  Volume.  This  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  species,  and,  on  account  of  its 
flowering  earlv  and  freely,  the  one  best  deserving  of  general  culture. 
It  forms  a  tall,  fastigiate,  elegant  bush,  or  tree,  and  has  attained  the 
height  of  30  fl.,  as  a  standard,  at  various  places  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. , 

iM.g.Sfermginea  SIqu.  The  ru»tt/-un6et-$iiTtaieed.\eAvedlarge-JlotDered  MagnoUa;  or  the 
nuky-leaved  evergreen  Magnolia.— Ililsdifito  ihno  the  preceding  In  having  rather  broader 
leavei  and  larger  flowen,  and  in  forming  a  broader  and  more  compact  tree  or  buih. 

f  M.g.6  laneeolAta  Ait  BoL  Mag.  1 1952.  The  lanceolate-levredi  largcJUnoered  Miagnolta. 
— Thia  dlflfbrt  flrom  the  preceding  varieties,  in  not  having  the  leaves  nuty  underneath  j  in 
not  being  quite  so  fastigiate  in  general  form  as  the  former,  nor  so  broad  and  busby  as  the 
latter. 

±  M.g.1  eUiptka  Alt  The  eU^McAetivedlargefmiiertd  MogiMite.— Leaves  obloag..cll}ptka1. 
flowers  oontracted  as  in  toe  three  preceding  varieties,  flrom  which  it  diflkrs  only  In  the 
form  of  the  leaves. 

t  M%  g,  8  angusHJoUa  Hort.    The  narrow4eaved  large-Jlotoered  Magnolia, 

—  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  wavy.  A  very 
distinct  variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about  1825,  which  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  England.  The  best  specimens  of  this  variety  are  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden ;  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  in  Lee's  Nursery. 

T  M,  g,  6  pras'^cox  Hort.     The  farfy-flowenng  large-flowered  MagnoUa: 

—  Leaves  ov^l-oblong.    Flowers  fully  expand^.    This  is  an  early 

u  4 
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variety,  introduced  from  Paris  about  (?)  1830 ;  and  there  is  a  plant 

of  it  in  Lee's  Nursery,  and  another  in  th^  garden  of  the  London 

Horticultural  Society,  named  M.  g.  prs^cox  Andre,    The  flowers 

are  as  large  as  those  of  anv  of  the  varieties,  and  they  are  produced 

from  the  end  of  May  till  the  approach  of  winter. 

Other  Varietiet.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  species  in  the 

nurseries,  many  slight  variations  have  been  noticed  by  cultivators,  and 

named  as  distinct.    In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  are 

the  following  names: — M,  g,  veroy  M.g.  laiifoliay  M.  g.  eaonietuit  war,, 

M,  g.  rubiffnotay  and  some  ouiers< 

Selection  of  Varieiieg.  M,  g,  obovdta  deserves  the  preference  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  foliage ;  and  M.  g,  exonUnsis,  because  it  flowers  early  and 
freely ;  and«because,  from  the  fastigiate  form  of  the  tree,  it  is  less  liable 
.  to  be  injured  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  it  seems  also  to  grow  fJEuter  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  trained  against  a  wall, 
M.  g.  pros' cox  deserves  the  preference  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  its 
flowers,  and  because  they  appear  early,  and  continue  during  the  whole 
summer.  M.  g.  ctnguttifolia  deserves  culture  on  account  of  its  foliage,  which 
b  quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  other  varieties.  The  species  sold  in 
the  nurseries  as  the  common  broad-leaved  Magnd&i  grandiflora  is  fre- 
quently raised  from  American,  French,  or  Italian,  seeds ;  and,  hence,  the 
plants,  though  they  grow  freely,  do  not  flower  for  20  or  30  years  afler  being 
planted  out.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  of  the 
Magnolia  grandiflora  which  will  flower  early,  those  plants  which  have  been 
raised  bv  layers  from  flowering  trees  ought  to  have  the  preference ;  or  the 
Exmouth  variety  should  be  m^e  choice  of,  because  it  is  always  raised  from 
layers. 

Detcr^tion,  In  its  native  country,  the  M.  grandiflora  is  a  tree  varying  from 
60  ft.  to  100  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  height.  According  to  Bartram,  its  head  forms 
a  perfect  cone,  placed  on  a  straight  clean  trunk,  resembling  a  beautiful  column ; 
and,  from  its  dark  green  foliage,  **  silvered  over  with  milk-white  flowers,"  it  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  In  Europe,  except  in  some  situations  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  a  few  in  the  south  of  England,  the  M.  grandifldra  is  chiefly  to  be 
considered  as  a  wall  tree.  There  are  standards  of  it,  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of 
London,  of  20  or  30  years'  growth ;  but  these  are  not  common ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  A'eaking  down  their  branches,  they  require  protection 
during  winter.  The  leaves  vary  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  lengdi,  and  from  3  in. 
to  4  in.  or  more  in  breadth;  they  are  always  smooth  and  shining,  and  perfectly 
entire  on  the  edges.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common 
laurel  (C<6ra8us  Lauroc^rasus)  both  in  form  and  colour;  and  to  those  of  the 
orange  tree  in  colour  and  glossiness,  but  not  in  size.  In  most  of  the  varieties, 
they  are  of  a  rusty  brown  underneath ;  and  one  takes  its  name  from  this  ap- 
pearance, though  it  varies  in  intensity  so  much  with  soil  and  situation,  as  to  seem 
rather  a  variation,  than  a  variety  which  may  be  continued  by  propagation. 
In  America,  the  flowers  appear  in  Mav ;  in  England,  seldom  before  June ; 
and  they  continue  in  some  varieties  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  summits  of  the  last  years  shoots,  and  are 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.,  or  even  10  in.,  across.  It  is  remarked  by  CoUinson,  of 
the  flowers  of  this  species  of  Magndlia,  that,  unlike  those  of  all  the  odier 
Boecies  (unless  we  except  M.  glauca,  when  it  is  planted  in  moist  situations), 
they  are  produced  throughout  tne  whole  season ;  whereas  those  of  all  the  other 
species  are  produced  comparatively  at  once,  and  last  only  a  short  time.  The 
odour  of  the  flowers  is  exceedingly  sweet,  and  overpowering  to  some  when 
near,  though  it  is  agreeable  at  a  distance.  The  seed  of  the  species  has  in  only 
one  or  two  cases  been  ripened  in  England;  but  it  ripens  occasionally  in 
Italy  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  (BonpL  Maimauonj  p.  54.) ;  and 
young  plants  are  frequently  raised  from  seed  brought  from  North  America. 

Geography.  Found  in  the  forests  of  America,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Louisiana.  Of  all  the  trees  of  North  America,  east  of  the  AGssissippi,  it  is 
observed  by  Michaux,  antl  in  the  Sj/lm  Americana  of  Brown,  the  big  laurel 
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IB  the  most  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its  form,  the  magnificence  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  first  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
Norm  Carolina,  near  the  river  Neuse,  in  the  latitude  of  35^ ;  proceeding  from 
this  point,  it  is  found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states  and  of  the 
Fiondas,  and  as  far  up  the  Missisinppi  as  Natches,  300  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans, which  embraces  an  extent  of  2000  miles  of  territory.  The  French  of 
Louisiana  call  it  laurier  ttUipier.  It  grows  only  in  cool  and  shady  places, 
where  the  soil,  composed  of  brown  mould,  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile.  These 
tracts  lie  conti^ous  to  the  great  swamps,  which  are  found  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  pine  barrens,  or  form  themselves  a,  part  of 
these  swamps ;  but  they  are  never  seen  in  the  long  and  narrow  marshes  called 
branch  swamps,  which  traverse  the  barrens  in  every  direction,  and  in  which 
the  miry  soil  is  shallow,  with  a  bed  of  white  quartzose  sand  beneath.  (S^L 
Amer.y  p.  211.^ 

IRgtary,  Tne  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  M.  grandifldra  into  Britain 
is  uncertain.  In  tae  Hortus  Kewetuis  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Catesby, 
that  it  was  cultivated  before  1737  by  Sir  John  GoUiton,  at  Exeter;  and,  as 
fiur  as  is  known,  the  tree  there,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  those  varieties  bear- 
ing the  name  of  M.  g.  exoni^sis,  was  the  first  which  was  raised  or  planted  in 
England,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  Europe.  This  tree,  a  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  in  (he  Gardener^s  Magazijie,  vol.  xi.  p.  70.,  was  cut  down,  through 
mistake,  about  the  vear  1794.  It  had  previouslv  been  much  disfipured  from 
the  great  number  of  layers  that  had  been  taken  ttom  it ;  and,  though  the  tnmk 
was  IS  in.  in  diameter,  its  height  was  not  more  than  5  ft.  it  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  scafiblding  for  many  years,  on  which  tubs  were  placed  to  receive 
the  branches  laid  down  for  propagation.  The  tree  seems  to  have  been  rented 
by  different  gardeners,  who  at  first  sold  the  layers  at  five  guineas  each ;  but 
the  price  gradually  fell  to  half  a  guinea.  From  the  source  of  supply  being  in 
this  part  of  England,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  largest  specimens 
are  in  Devonshire.  None  of  these,  however,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  dimensions,  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  Collinson  mentions  that  on  return- 
ing to  Goodwood,  after  nine  years'  absence,  he  found  two  plants  of  Mapndlia 
srandiflora  in  flower  (see  p.  55,) ;  and  that  he  had  a  plant,  raised  by  himself 
from  seed,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1760,  when  twentv  years  old. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  M.  grandifldra  into  France  is  thus 
g^ven  by  M.  Merlet  de  la  Boulaye,  professor  of  botany  at  Angers,  in  the  new 
edition  of  Du  Hamel :  —  **  There  is  at  Maillardi^,  distant  about  5  miles 
firom  the  town  of  Nantes,  a  fine  magnolia,  which  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1732,  and  planted  in  a  poor  soil.  It  grew  there  more  than 
thirty  years  without  any  care  having  been  taken  of  it ;  as  the  marine  officer 
who  brought  it  died  soon  after  he  htul  planted  it,  and  his  heirs  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  a  tree  which  had  as  yet  produced  them  nothing,  and  ap- 
peared to  them  merely  a  varietv  of  the  C6rasus  Lauroc^rasus.  M.  Bonami, 
a  physician  of  Nantes,  and  professor  of  botany  there,  who  published  a  J7ora 
of  this  district,  recognised,  in  175S,  this  beautiful  tree  to  be  the  Magndlia 
grandiflora  of  Liniueus ;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  Bretagne,  which 
was  held  at  Nantes  in  September,  1760,  lie  presented  to  the  rancess  of 
Rohan-Chabet  a  fine  branch  of  this  magnolia  in  flower,  which  became  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  interest  to  all  there  assembled.  Louis  XV.  possessed 
several  small  plants  of  the  Magndlta  grandiflora  in  his  garden  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  but  tney  did  Dot  thrive ;  and,  having  heard  of  a  magnolia  35  or  40  ft. 
high,  which  every  year  was  covered  with  fine  flowers  of  a  delicious  perfume, 
he  sent  two  of  his  gardeners  to  ascertain  if  it  was  possible  to  transport  this 
fine  tree  to  Versailles ;  and,  above  all,  should  they  do  so,  if  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  grow.  They  saw  the  tree ;  and,  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  not 
survive  removal,  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  its  place.  This  magnolia  was, 
at  that  time,  firom  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  but,  during  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  of  La  Vendue,  it  was  mutilated,  and  lost  most  of  its  branches.  After- 
wards, the  burning  of  the  house  near  which  it  was  planted  having  damaged  its 
fine  head,  it  was  treated  as  an' orange  tree  injured  by  the  frost ;  that  ii  to  say. 
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thetauBches  ware  cut  off  ckMc  to  the  trunk.  It  shot  out  TigoroiMljf ;  but  the 
young  shootSy  not  having  had  time  to  ripen,  were  destro^d  by  the  frost. 
Motwithfltanding  this  chedi,  it  again  recovered,  and  aftcrwiirds  became  a  fine 
tree,  between  25  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  with  a  krge,  well  proportioned  head»  and 
a  trunk  4  ft.  in  drcniaference,  tro  lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground ;  and 
the  whole  tree  producing  annually  from  350  to  400  laise,  ^^gant,  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  seeds,  however,  never  arrive  at  perfect  maturity ;  although 
the  friut  attains  its  full  siae,  and  remams  upon  tne  tree  till  the  foUowing 
spring."  (Mwv.  Duk^  L  p.  220.)  This  tree,  as  we  have  noticed  in  p.  138.,  stiU 
exists^  and  is  now  upwnras  of  30  ft.  high,  and  100  years  of  i^ge. 

M.  gfandiflora,  soon  after  its  introduction  into  France  and  Enghuid,  would 
doubtless  find  its  way  into  the  botanic  gardens  of  Germany.  In  Italy,  as 
already  noticed  in  p.  169.,  the  first  planted  trees  were  in  the  botanic  garden  ait 
Padua,  where,  in  90  years,  they  have  attained  the  hdght  of  60  ft.,  widi  trunks 
4ft.  in  diameter;  and  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Pisa,  as  we  are  infomied  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Homely  it  produced  perfect  seeds,  from  whieh  plants  were 
raised  by  M.  Marmier,  on  his  estate  at  Rois,  near  Be8an9on.  Tne  tree  has 
been  introduced  into  the  botanic  gardens  of  Spain ;  also,  it  is  believed,  into 
those  of  South  America  and  India ;  and,  as  stated  in  p«  176.,  into  the  gardena 
oi  China. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  medical  properties  of  the  ^enus  have  been  idready 
mentioned.  In  Europe,  it  can  only  be  considered  m  the  light  of  an  omap 
mental  tree,  or  rather,  perhaps,  shrub ;  as,  generally  speaking,  it  cau  only 
be  cultivated  with  success  when  trained  against  a  walL 

SoU  and  Situation,  In  Europe,  a  deep  sandy  loam,  dry  at  bottom^  and  en- 
riched with  vegetable  mould  or  heath  soil,  seems  to  suit  all  the  varieties  of 
this  species.  The  situation  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  may  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  but,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
Italy,  the  tree  always  thrives  best  when  in  the  shade  of  other  trees:  and  in 
these  countries,  also,  it  requires  a  moister  soil  than  in  England.  Where  the 
tree  is  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  the  situation  should  be  sheltered  fit>m  the 
pomts  firom  which  the  highest  winds  are  expected,  but  it  should  be  open  to 
the  south  or  south-east,  to  admit  abundance  of  li^t  and  warmth.  In  general, 
where  the  fiff  tree  will  grow  as  a  standard,  and  survive  the  winter  without  protec- 
tion, there  the  MagndlM  srandifloramay  be  planted,aBd  treated  asastandardalso. 
The  best  situations  are,  £e  south-eitft  mai^gm  of  a  shrubbery  or  wood,  a  sheltered 
place  on  a  lawn,  or  an  open  glade  in  a  plantation.  Perhaps  the  finest  situation  for 
displaying  the  flowers  of  wis  tree,  as  a  standard,  would  be  a  sloping  bank  of 
sandy  sou  facing  the  south-east.  Here  it  might  be  mixed  with  a  mw  of  the 
deciduous  magnolias,  and  particularly  with  M.  conspicua  and  Soulangeona, 
which,  as  they  flower  before  their  leaves  come  out,  would  be  set  off  to  great 
advantage  by  the  evergreen  leaves  of  M.  grandifldra.  When  this  species  is 
to  be  trained  against  a  wall,  any  aspect  may  be  chosen,  except,  perhaps, 
the  north-east.  To  display  the  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  a  spec- 
tator walking  in  a  direction  neariy  parallel  to  the  wall,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
latter  should  be  curvilinear,  bv  which  means  a  direct  or  front  view  of  a  con* 
siderable  portion  would  be  brouglit  before  the  spectator.  In  general,  a  seg* 
ment  of  a  circle  will  be  sufficient  for  a  short  wail ;  and  two  or  more  segments) 
forming  an  ogee,  or  a  serpentine  line,  for  a  longer  wall.  In  a  very  exposed 
situation,  a  magnolia  wall,  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  might  form  three  parts  of  a 
round  tower,  open  at  top ;  the  lateral  opening  facing  the  south,  and  the  trees 
planted  inside  the  tower.  Ail  the  trees  might  easily  be  protected  by  throwing 
a  slight  roof  of  boards  over  the  tower  durmg  winter,  if  the  tower  were  not 
Miore  than  20  ft.  or  30  fb.  in  diameter,  the  walls,  if  built  of  brick  and  c^anent, 
need  not  be  thicker  than  9  in.,  even  if  made  30ft.'  high.  Magnolias  might  be 
grown  in  the  inside  of  auch  a  tower,  and  camellias  on  the  ontMe.  The 
wall  may  be  of  any  hejdit,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  or  even  50  ft.  A  wall  covered 
with  evergreen  magnouas,  interspersed  with  a  few  plants  of  M.  conspicua, 
forms  a  bouitiful  medium  of  connexion  between  a  conservatory  and  a  flower- 
garden  or  shrubbery;  or  it  forms  an  admirable  northern  boumbry  to  a  winter 
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walk,  or  a  wialer  flower-garden.  The  finest  magnolia  wall  in  England  is  that 
at  White  Knights^  near  Reading;  it  is  145  ft.  long,  and  24ft.  high.  The 
upper  port  of  it  is  fmiAed  of  treUis^work,  which  prcNects  with  a  curve,  the 
tangent  to  which  forms  an  aqgle  of,  perhaps,  45°  with  the  face  of  the  walL  On 
this  trellis  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  terminate,  and,  by  their  projection, 
protect  all  those  beneath  them  from  perpendicular  rains  or  snows.  Such 
protection,  however,  is  altogether  unnecessary,  as  the  magnolias  against  walla, 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  various  nurseries  and  gardens  about 
London,  abundantly  testify.  Indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ultimatel^^injuriouSy 
not  only  by  keeping  off  perpendicular  rains,  but  by  excluding  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  As  this  species  of 
magnolia  does  not  flower  till  June  or  July,  its  blossoms  are  in  no  aanger  of 
being  injured  by  frost ;  and,  therefore,  it  requires  no  projecdhe  coping,  or 
covering  of  anv  sort,  during  winter,  at  least  about  London.  Where  danger 
is  anticipated  vom  severe  frost,  attention  should  be  directed  to  protecting  the 
roots,  and  especially  the  collar  and  the  stem,  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  theground. 

Propagation^  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  generally  effected  by  forming  stools 
either  in  warm  situations  in  the  open  air,  to  be  protected  during  winter,  or 
in  cold-pits.  The  shoots  are  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  require  two  years  to 
become  sufficiently  rooted  for  separation ;  they  are  then  potted,  and  kept  in 
pits  or  under  glass  during  winter,  and  set  in  the  open  au*,  in  a  shady  place, 
during  summer,  till  wanted  for  final  planting.*  M.  grand^dra  is  also  occa^ 
sioniuly  raised  from  American  seeds ;  but,  as  plants  so  originated  are  much 
longer  in  coming  into  flower  than  plants  raised  firom  layers  (as  we  have  before 
observed,  p.  262.),  they  are  not  in  demand. 

Choice  of  Plants,  In  no  case  whatever  would  we  recommend  purchasing 
any  species  of  magnolia  not  grown  in  a  pot ;  because  plants  so  ^own  may 
be  sent  to  any  distance  without  injury  to  the  roots,  which  are  few  and  suc- 
culent, and  easily  damaged  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light. 

Planting,  Culture,  and  Management,  In  planting,  the  bail  should  be  care- 
fully broken  by  the  hand,  and  the  roots  spread  out  In  every  direction,  and 
covered  with  heath  mould,  or  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  made  firm  to  the  fibrous  roots,  not  by  treading,  but  by 
abundant  waterings  and,  if  the  plant  be  large,  by  fixing  with  water;  that  is, 
while  the  earth  is  being  carefully  put  about  the  roots  by  one  man,  another 
should  pour  water  over  it  from  a  pot  held  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  it,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  water  may  wash  the  soil  into  every  crevice  formed  by  the  roots, 
and  consolidate  it  there.  Shading  will  be  advisable  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
months,  after  planting :  to  a  standard,  this  may  be  given  by  placing  a  cone  of 
wicker-work  over  the  tree  by  dav,  and  taking  it  off  at  night;  or  by  sticking  a 
few  spruce  fir  or  other  twiggy  branches  in  the  soil  round  it,  or,  at  least,  on 
the  south  side.  Against  a  wall  or  trellis,  it  may  be  sheltered  by  an  old  net 
during  day,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  at  night,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means. 
If  the  magnolia  be  intended  to  form  a  handsome  tree  as  a  standard,  it  should 
not  only  have  a  sufficient  depth  of  suitable  soil,  and  a  dry  sheltered  situation 
open  to  the  south,  but  it  should  be  pruned  to  a  sinsle  stem  for  at  least  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  direct  the  growth  to  the  head.  If  the  plant  does 
not  grow  freely  uter  it  has  been  three  or  four  years  planted,  it  ought  to  be 
bentdown  to  the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  position  till  it  throws  up  one  strong 
shoot  from  the  collar.  The  old  stem  should  then  be  cut  away,  leaving  only 
the  new  shoot ;  and  this  shoot,  which  will  probably  extend  to  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
the  first  season,  will  soon  form  a  handsome  tree.  The  greater  part  of  the 
magnolias  which  are  planted  as  standards,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  are  treated  m  such  a  manner  that  they  can  never  be  expected  to 
become  any  thing  else  than  mere  bushes.  The  soil  is  not  properly  prepared ; 
or,  if  prepared,  a  sufficient  c^uantity  of  it  is  not  brought  together :  because,  to 
admit  of^  this  species  growmg  to  a  tree,  the  subsoil  ought  to  be  prepared  hy 
art  as  well  as  the  soU.  The  plants,  too,  are  generally  turned  out  of  their 
pots  without  breaking  the  ball,  and  spreading  the  roots ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
certained, that  the  MagnoUa  grandiflora,  and  various  other  exotic  trees,  when 
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treated  in  this  mBnner,  will  remain  for  aeverai  jears  before  the  roott  strike 
into  the  adjoining  soil.  If  the  Exmoutfa  variety  of  this  speciet  be  nMde  cbmce 
of,  layera  will  produce  flowers  in  a  year  or  two  after  being  sqnrated  from  tbe 
parentplont,  if  kept  in  poU;  but,  when  they  are  planted  out,  andgrow  fredy, 
so  a4  to  make  shootB  8  ft,  or  3  ft.  every  season,  they  wUl  probably  not  floww 
for  three  or  four  years.    Whether  the  tree  be  ai^nst  a  wall  or  treUis,  c*  treated 
as  B  standard,  all  the  pruning  it  will  require,  after  it  has  begUD  to  grow  freely, 
will   be,   to  cut   out  the  scumpi  from   which   the   flowers  or  the  strobilec 
have  dropped  oS,  and  any  dead   or  decay- 
ing  wooo,  and  any    branches    which    cross 
and  rub  on  each  other.    For  a  few  years  after 
bdng  planted  as  a  atandard,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble  to   form  '  a   small  cone  of  thatch,  litter, 
leaves,  or  spruce  fir  braoches,  round  the  stem, 
as  practised  by   M.  Boursault  in  Paris,  and 
exhibited  in  ^.  33.      M.    Boursault    found 
that,    by   this   kind  of  protection,  he  could 
grow  the  magnolia,  and  various  other  exotics, 
as  standards,  to  a  size  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  seen  in  Paris  (See  GariL  Mag.,  ii. 
[1.63.)  Magnolias  against  a  wall  require  very 
ittle  protection,  even  when  young ;  and  this 
can  easily  be  given  by  mulching  tbe  ground 
St  the  roots,  and  covering  their  branches  with 
a  mat,  or  with  the  fronds  of  the  spruce  fir. 

StaOiMn.  MariMiitraiidi/ani  in  i*e  EMuirtmi  qfljm^m  At  Sron,  90  T<*n  pl«t<li  ^  <l 
Utb;  a  ChLiwick,  3U  jun  pUnud,  15  ft.  hjfh  ;  in  ■  gudoi  at  blevsrUi,  SO  ft.  hifhi  mi  FuUm 

tniUMa  of  (hit  •pcclH, «  111  dilknnl  nhctlH.  pluitsl  ■^nx  »*■>•  in  Uw  B^bboiubosd  et 

(•■den  »  Kern,  th«  M  Punal  Crcat,  ud  it  Huiingi; ;  it  which  IM  fltct  tbcn  ti  cue,  SO  jgui 

l^Antn],  which  liVOft  hifh, 

tliigitblttigraiulijibm  Siwrjt  </  Laulan.  Ai  ituHUnlL  the  lirnat  matFinrdahaiDCUI'.uidal 
Cocnibc,  niu  nimouth  1  u  bdth  plua  upwardtoiao  ft.  hi(h :  M&lmm.aD  rtin  pluud,  £5  ft.  hMi : 
u  Killenon,  lSre>npluitcd,the£xii»uth>uiM}huiitulned(h«helfbtof«3ft.,uiiiaow«iuDC 
aiHithi  In  Uk  tut.  Ai  Emtwdl  ntk.  In  Knt,  e  <t«i  oT  ILg.  obinku,  10  jcin  plnnlcd,  hme  w- 
tilntdlhebdihlof  ISR.  Euoplai  DC  HignhUn  snwUIRlnanlnitanll,  (rawlni  irlfDiwIr.  ■■' 
BowBlni  iMr.  niilh'  be  (lien  b;  hundredL  The  mot  renuSiMt  m  Ihwe  u  WJiite  Kniibti,  •» 
^ilT.  uidp.m  Thtrallwu  punted  In  1800,  wlihtw«iI)-lwoi)linu,whlch(iKliliEnincueKh. 
Tlie;wtn  plaBsdlnaprepind  border,  IS  ft.  wld^indGltdHB,  the  wn  bring  ■  mlatura  of  mo4.  wge. 

Ifaei  >n  checked  br  hoit.    AI  Sudown  Piece,  In  Sum*,  then  It  ■  Hatnulin  etuhUII.'Ws  btbiet 

Onin,  In  SomenetUiiie, Iiicre  li  one  aKiLnu  ■  wdl.  Soil,  hl^b;  UCa«dn;,ln  Suinx, one S« It 
blah  i  >nd  u  BcnKud,  In  Wlltibir^  one  !5  ft.  higb. 

MtmMMfranai/UraftirrkqfLimJai.  In  HeitTordihite.ai  [btlMt.  KciaiiU  iwiU,  there  lei  tree 
SO  rthigh:  and,^  Wocmleirburr,  one  Mjrnri  planted.  M  ft.  high  i  at  Ooldrn  GroTC.  In  Pemtnke- 

wai'tandaid;  iin7in  Wonsatenhl^  at  Ciogaib  ig^net  a  waU,ane3Sft.'hith. 

JfanMI*  graiuigidra  In  ScoOanA  In  the  EdInbunh  BoUnk  Ouden,  IS  ft.  hieh,  aninit  i 
wall  i  U  DalErith  Palace,  10  ft.  hi^h,  unhin  a  wall :  In  the  Olia^  BcUnk  OaideD,  ddIt  a  frv  fed 
high,  ami  KaulrlnipfouctloatliinDg  the  winter.  AI  TTialnatiai,  and  uther  pUcee  in  Aberdeauhiie, 
rruni6tolOft.hlEh. 

Marndfii  gramdiflim  tm  Ir^amd.  In  the  ColUngiwDod  Nurverr,  near  DuMIn,  ffi  T""^  plaiitfld, 
and  IT  It  hi(h  ;  aaainit  a  wall,  flowering  tnr\j  ftrt  jax.  In  the  Trtniti  Cotkae  BDlanie 
Garden,  SS  ;ean  tibnted,  and  10  ft.  high.      In  Ireland  geneially,  the  MagnU^a  grandilara  growi 

tv  u»  are  all  of  younK  trm  ',  ftir  it  hai  nol  bevn  long  the  cunonj  In  iRlaud  tfl  plant  any  lE*ce 
agalnit  walla,  empt  thoac  bearing  ftuit 

Wqnifia  gTdMuMm  In  Foreign  CamUria.  In  FniKe,  th«  bnl  oiUectlcD  of  TarieUc*  sT  tUa 
iKciei  waa  formerlr  el  M,  Bounaulfi  (Gurrf.  M(«..  it  p.  61);  and  li  no-  ai  Admiral  TchiichifolPt,* 


MallUrdl«re,  near  Nantta,  wher^  beddee  the  parest  tie*  al 
I,  variring  fton  30  ft.  lots  ft.  In  height,  wbkh  ban  been  ,_ 
olanic  Garden  u  Toulon  there  la  a  tree,  IS  jeart  planted, 
1  Kolland,  the  M.  giimdlllbn  li  tialnad  agahiit  a  wall,  and  pro 
a  GDnterratorr  phinl,  aa  U  It  In  the  greeter  part  of  OernuJ 

etoepi  in  [he  Crimea,  where,  aa  we  have  teen  tpTl.'" ' 

1,  In  the  open  air.     Jnltaljr.Jhere  area  greater  num 


?."'[?: !"  !i'."E''t'^' i: 
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Commercial  StatitUci,  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  young  plants  in 
pots,  M.  grandifldra,  3t.  6d, ;  M.  g.  obovata,  or  obtusifblia,  7t.  6d. ;  M.  g.  exo- 
ni^sis,  5s. ;  at  BoUwyller,  where  this  species  is  a  green-house  plant,  from 
3  francs  to  25  francs ;  and  in  New  York,  1  dollar,  and  the  seeds  9  dollars  per 
quart. 

1  2.  M.  GLAU^CA  L,    The  g1aucous-^t)tf(2  Magnolia. 

Jdemt$leaiim.    lin.  Spi,  fi.  a  755. ;  Wind.  Aito.,  p.  230. ;  Dec  Prod..  1.  p.  80.  i  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  SSL 
^lumymts.    M.  fHkgrans  Sttliib. ;  Swamp  Sasiiafyat,    Beaver.wood,  white    Baj,  imall.  Magnolia, 

Swamp  Mamolia ;  Magnolia  glauque,  Arbre  de  Castor,  /V. ;  grauer  BlebertMura,  Oer. 
Den'oatkma.   it  is  named  Swamp  SasaaArat  on  account  of  its  growing  in  boggy  placet,  and  resembling 

in  qualities  the  Iji<irus  Sds$<i/rai ;  and  Beaver-wood,  because  the  root  is  eaten  as  a  great  dainty  by  the 

beaTert,  and  these  animals  are  caught  by  means  of  it,    It  also  groWs  in  the  swamps.  whicPthey  in. 

habit;  and  Michaux  tells  us  that  itfis  feUed  by  them  for  constructing  their  dens  and  bouses,  in  pre- 

ference  to  any  other  tree,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  wood. 
Smjfrophtgg.    Lodd.  Bet  Cab.,  t  S15. ;  Sims,  Bot  Mag.,  S164. ;  Nottv.  Dub.,  SL  |x  SS9l  ;  £.  of  PI.,  7905.; 

ud  our  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol  IL 

Spec.  Char,  Almost  deciduous.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  under  surface  glau- 
cous. Flower  9 — 12-petaled,  contracted.  Petals  ovate,  concave.  {DotCt 
Jlfi//.,i.  p.  82.)  North  America.  Flowers  white,  scented.  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 1688.  Height,  in  England,  20  ft. 
Farieties.  The  only  aboriginal  varieties,  if  varieties  they  can  be  called  (for 
they  appear  to  be  only  variations),  are,  that  which  retains  its  leaves  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  whicn  appears  to  depend  upon  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,  and  which  is  called,  m  the  nurseries,  M. 
eladca  sempervlrens ;  that  which  assumes  more  of  the  tree  character,  and 
IS  called  M.  glauca  arbdrea ;  and  a  third,  noticed  by  Pursh,  which  has  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  somewhat  silvery,  and  is  accordingly  named  M. 
g.  aiigentea. 

f  M,  glaitca  2  ThomptoniikaA  T^omp,  TTiompsonCs  glaucousAeaYed  Mag' 

naSa,    M.  glauca  var.  a  major  (Bot  Mag,,  new  edit.  p.  36.)  — This  is 

a  supposed  hybrid  between  M.  glauca  and  M.  tripetala ;  though  it 

may  possibly  be  only  a  long-leaved  arboreous  variety  of  M.  glauca. 

It  was  noticed  in  a  pot  of  seedlings  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  nursery 

at  Mile  End,  and  by  him  kept  distinct,  and  propagated  under  the 

above  name.    We  should  say  that  it  was  only  a  variety  or  race  of 

the  aboriginal  species,  enlarged  in  all  its  parts. 

t  M,  glauca  3  longifilia  Hort.,  the  long-leaved  glaucous  MagnoUa,  is  a 

variety  produced,  as  it  is  supposed,  between  M.  tripetala  and  M. 

glaiica.     It  was  originated  in  Belgium,  and  imported  into  this  country 

by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.    It  is 

in  appearance  intermediate  between  the  two  species ;  and  seems  to 

correspond  with  the  M.  longifolia  of  Pursh.    The  leaves  are  elliptical, 

acute  at  both  ends,  longer  than  those  of  M.  gla6ca  Thompsoniafla, 

and  resembline  those  of  M.  tripetala,  but  thicker,  smaller,  and  glaucous 

underneath.    It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  that 

described  by  Pursh,  it  is  found  in  Florida  and  Georgia.    The  flowers 

are  sweet-scented,  and  resemble  those  of  M.  glauca  Thompson/amy, 

but  are  smaller. 

Other  Varieties.     M.alaitca  G^or(/omana,  and  M,  glauca  BurchelRknti  are 

variations  or  varieties,  the  names  of  which  are  found  in  some  nurserymen's 

catalogues ;  the  former  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Mile  End,  and 

the  other  by  Mr.  Burcbell,  at  Fulham  :  but  they  do  not  appear  to  us  at  all 

distinct.    There  are  also  semi-double  and  double-flowered  varieties  in  some 

nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  the  only  distinct  varieties  are  M.  gla(tca 

Thompsontana,  and  M.  glauca  longifdlia. 

Description^    A  low  tree,  nearly  evergreen,  with  slender  stem,  covered  with 
a  smooth  whitish  bark.    The  wood  is  white  and  spongj^.    The  leaves  are 
smooth,  of  a  bluish  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  whitish  or  glaucous  and 
a  little  hairy  underneath.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  or  June,  at  the' 
extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoots.     They  have  six  concave  white  petals,  and 


( 
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an  agre^ble  odour.  The  spike  of  fruits  is  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  conical, 
an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  when  ripe. 
This  tree  begins  to  flower,  in  the  United  States,  in  May,  June,  and  Julj ;  when 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  may  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance.  A 
few  of  these  flowers,  shut  up  in  a  room  over  night,  communicate  to  the  air  a  heavy 
and  almost  insupportable  odour.  (Bi^elow's  MecL  Bot,j  vol.  iL  p.  68.)  MHien 
the  plant  is  in  a  soil  supplied  with  moisture  during  the  summer,  it  continues 
to  produce  flowers  till  the  autumn,  and  retains  part  of  its  leaves  idl  the  winter : 
in  dry  situations  the  leaves  drop  off.  Seeds  are  frequently  ripened  in  Engi- 
land:  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  they  hang  down  by  slender  white 
threads,  as  in  ail  the  other  American  species.  The  young  shoots  are  from  1  ft. 
to  18  in.  in  len^h,  and  the  plant,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  will  attain  the 
height  of  18  ft.  m  ten  years :  when  full-grown,  it  is  seldom,  dither  in  its  native 
country  or  in  England,  more  than  18  ft  or  20  ft.  high ;  which  height  in  Eng- 
land it  arrives  at  in  twenty  years. 

Geography,  Found  in  low  situations  near  the  sea  in  North  America,  finom 
Massachusetts  to  Louisiana;  more  especially  in  New  Jersey  and  Carolina, 
where  it  seldom  crows  to  above  12  ft.  high.  It  has  die  most  extensive  range, 
especially  near  the  sea,  of  any  of  the  genus.  Its  most  northern  boundary 
appears  to  be  in  a  sheltered  swamp  in  Manchester,  Cape  Ann,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Boston.  It  here  attains  to  but  small  size,  and  is  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is  common  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states ;  and  Michaux  informs  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
trees  in  the  morasses  of  Florida  and  Lower  Louisiana.  According  to  this 
author,  however,  it  is  not  usually  met  with  far  in  the  interior,  or  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains.  Its  common  names  are  various,  and  change  with  almost 
every  district.  It  is  naturally  a  tenant  of  deep  boggy  swamos,  and  is  some- 
what irre^ar  in  its  growth.  It  acquires  more  symmetry  ot  form  when  cul- 
tivated in  an  upland  soil,  although  its  transplantation  is  difficult.  To  insure 
its  successful  cultivation  in  a  dry  soil,  the  tree  should  be  raised  from  the  seed. 
XBigelow*$  Med.  BoL,  vol.  iL  p.  68.) 

Hutorv.  This  species  was  introduced  into  England  by  Banister,  who  sent 
it  to  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  1688.  It  was  soon  afterwards  generally 
propagated  by  American  seeds,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  many 
years  before  any  of  the  other  species. 

Soil  and  Situation,  The  soil  ought  to  be  a  deep  sand,  or  a  sandy  peat,  kept 
moist,  more  especially  in  summer.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered  and 
ahadeid  by  larger  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  The  bark  is  aromatic  and  pungent,  apparently  more  so 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  species.  When  distilled,  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour, 
and  an  empyreumatic  smell.  In  a  dry  state  it  aflfbrds  a  little  resin .  The  aroma  is 
volatile,  and  probably  an  essential  oil  or  variety  of  camphor.  The  bark,  seeds, 
and  canes,  are  employed  in  tincture,  with  very  good  success,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  countries  of  Ammca  have  used  the  bark, 
like  that  of  the  cinchona,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous  cure  coughs  and 
other  pectoral  diseases  by  puttine  the  miit  into  brandy,  and  administering 
the  decoction  every  morning.  The  wood  is  employed  for  making  joinw 
planes.  The  flowers,  in  a  dried  state,  may  be  used  m  drawingrooms  £orpoi 
pourri,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  In  Europe,  the  plant 
can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Plants  are  generally  originated  from  seeds  im- 
ported from  America ;  but  M.  glauca  Tbompsonuma,  and  the  other  varieties, 
are  propagated  by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to  root  properly;  or  by 
inarching.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  bog  earth  aoout  the  b^tn- 
ning  of  March,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  under  glass.  In  a  year  they  will  be 
fit  to  transplant  into  small  pots ;  and  every  year  they  should  be  shnted  into 
others  of  a  larger  size,  till  wanted  for  final  planting  out. 
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Statistics,  MagiMsLgla&ca  m  Great  Britain,  This  species  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, but  always  as  a  standard,  and,  when  in  a  thriving  state,  in  moist  peat 
■oil.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  tiiat  at  S^on,  figured 
in  our  Second  Volume.  There  are  in  Thompson's  Kursery,  at  Mile  End,  va- 
rious specimens  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft. in  height;  and  oneof  the  var.  Tbompsoniana 
still  higher.  There  is  one  at  Rew,  30  years  planted,  which  is  20  ft.  high ;  one  of 
the  same  a^e  and  height  at  White  Knights,  and  another  in  the  Killerton  Nursery; 
one  at  CoUiam  Hall,  Kent,  25  years  planted,  and  ftb  ft.  high.  At  Wobum  Farm, 
Chertsey,  there  was  formerly  a  row  of  trees  of  this  species  20  ft.  high,  and  nearly 
8  century  old,  which  were  cut  down  when  the  new  nonse  was  built.  (J,  M,y  in 
Gent,  Mag,f  new  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  At  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire, 
the  tree  has  attained  the  height  of  12ft.  in  10  years;  and  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  15  ft.  in  25  vears.  At  Cownan  House,  in  Cromarty,  in  lat* 
55^  35%  and  161  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  young  plants  were  growing 
freely  in  1835.  At  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  trees  10  years  planted  have 
attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft. 

MagndfttL  gla^tca  in  foreign  countries.  In  France  this  species  is  not  very 
abundant,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the  general  dryness  tff  the 
air;  but,  in  some  shaded  moist  situations  at  Versailles  and  the  Petit  Trianon, 
it  has  attained  the  height  of  15ft.  There  are  trees  of  most  of  the  varieties, 
of  from  10ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height,  at  Sc^aux  and  at  Fromont,  and  small  plants 
in  many  of  the  botanic  gardens  both  of  France  and  Germany.  In  Belgium 
there  are  trees  upwards  of  15ft.  high  in  various  private  gardens,  and  of  a 
smaller  size  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Ghent,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace 
of  Lacken.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  it  is  a 
green-house  plant;  and,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  in  most 
of  the  botanic  gardens  and  best  private  collections,  yet,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  it  does  not  thrive  in  these  countries.  M.  gla6ca,  and  all  its 
varieties,  will  be  found  at  Monza. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Plants  for  sale,  whether  seedlings  or  layers,  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  pots.  The  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2f .  6d,  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  10  francs;  andm  New  York,  12  dollars  per  hundred,  or  14  cents 
eachy  and  2  dollars  75  cents  per  quart  of  seed.  In  London  the  seed  is  s(^d 
by  Charlwood  for  Is,  6d.  an  ounce. 

X  3.  Ma6no^lL4  tripe^'tala  L,    The  three-petaled  Magnolia. 

Mdeni^eathn,    lin.  Sp.,  SL  p.  75a ;  VTiUd.  Baum.,  2S1  j  Ponh,  8.  p.  381. ;  Mlcbx.,  &  p.  90. 

8fmoiwme».  M.  umbrdOa  Lam.,  Now.  Duk.,  Dee.  Prod.^  Don's  MUL ;  M.  frondtna  SaUik ;  fbe 
UmbrelU  Tree:  UmbrelU  MamolU;  Slkwood;  MagnoUe  Ptfatol  and  Arbre  Pantol,  A-.; 
dreytdSttriger  BtebertMUBi,  dreiukttrige  Magnolie.  Ger. 

Deri9iai(ms.  This  species  U  called  the  Umbrella  Tree,  aooordlng  to  Mlebaux,  becauie  Its  tearet, 
which  are  thin,  ovai,  entire,  and  acumiiiatc  at  both  extramities,  18  in.  or  90  la  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in, 
broad,  are  often  disposed  in  raya  at  tbe  extremity  of  rigorous  shoots ;  and  these  display  a  surfkce 
otiktLin  diameter,  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  umbrella.  The  tree  Is  called  Clkwood  in  the  mountains  of 
Virgbia,  pntaibly  flrom  the  rescrakilance  which  tbe  points  of  the  shoots  bear  to  the  horns  of  the  rik. 
The  French  names  merely  signify  Umbrdla  Tree,  and  the  German  ones  tbe  three-petaled  Beaver 
Ttm,  or  Magnolia. 

Sngravimg''  Michx.  Aib.,  a  t  & ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cabi.  t  418. ;  Otta,  1 18. ;  Nouv.  Duh.;  ahd  the  plato 
OT  this  species  in  our  VoL  II. 

Sipec,  Char,  Deciduous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  spreading,  adult  ones  smooth, 
younger  ones  pubescent  underneath.  Petals  9 — 12,  exterior  ones  pendent. 
\Don*s  MilLy  i.  p.  83.)  North  America.  Flowers  white.  In  May  and  June. 
1752.    He^ht  30  ft. 

Description,  This  tree,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the 
largeness  of  its  leaves,  and  its  flowers.  The  wood  is  spongy,  brittle,  with  a 
laige  pith,  soft,  porous,  and  of  ven^  little  use.  The  lMU*k  upon  the  trunk  is 
grey,  smooth,  and  polished;  and,  it  cut  while  sreen,  it  exhales  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  Britain  the  tree  sends  up  various  shoots  from  the  root,  to  replace 
the  stems,  which  are  seldom  of  Ions  duration ;  so  that  a  plant  that  has  stood 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  one  spot  has  had  its  stems  several  times  renewed 
during  that  period.  In  America  it  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  35  ft. ;  and,  in 
EnelandJ  36  ft.  is  the  greatest  height  that  it  has  yet  attained.  The  trunk,  in 
both  countries,  is  from  5  in.  to  6  m.  in  diameter.    The  stem  is  seldom  erect 
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but  generally  inclined*  branching,  and  rising  from  the  root  in  twos  or  threes. 
The  leaves  are  18  in.  or  20  in.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in.  broad.  The  flowers  are 
7  in.  or  8 in.  in  diameter,  with  large  white  flaccid  petals;  they  are  placed  oa 
the  extremities  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  have  a  languid  iuxunous  appearance, 
and  a  sweet  but  heavy  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  conical,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  long* 
and  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  It  ripens  in  America  about  the  beginning  of 
October ;  and  in  England  in  fine  seasons,  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  contains  usually  from  50  to  60  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  as  otherwise  they 
become  rancid  and  lose  their  vital  qualities ;  though,  if  enveloped  in  moist 
moss  or  earth,  they  may  be  preserved  for  several  months.  This  species  is 
very  hardy,  and  can  withstand  the  most  rigorous  winters,  when  the  summer 
has  been  sui&ciently  hot  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly.  As  it  is  a  short-lived 
tree,  and  consequently  flowers  early,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  raising 
plants  of  it  from  seed,  as  there  is  to  raising  plants  in  that  manner  of  M.  grandi- 
fldra,  which  is  a  long-lived  species. 

Geography,  The  umbrella  tree,  according  to  Michaux,  is  first  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  extends  on  wooded  mountains 
to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  Virginia.  Though  met  with  over  a  great 
extent  of  country,  it  appears  only  in  situations  perfectly  adapted  to  its  growth, 
which  are  always  shady,  and,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  strong,  and  fertile.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  found  only  near  the  allu- 
vial flats  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  there  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  Magn61ta  grandiflora,  but  never  by  the  Magnolia  gla6ca,  which  is  con- 
fined to  situations  where,  according  to  Michaux,  the  soil  is  black,  shallow, 
and  often  miry. 

Histoiy,  This  species  of  Magnolia  was  brought  to  England  about  1752,  and 
soon  after  it  passed  into  France,  and  was  cultivated  on  the  Continent  generally. 
In  France  and  Italy  it  seeds  freely ;  and  even  in  England,  at  Deepdene  m 
Surrey,  self-sown  seeds  have  produced  plants.  It  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  commonest  of  all  the  magnolias ;  because,  though  in  p<nnt  of  beauty  it  is 
not  so  popular  as  M.  grandifldra  or  M.  gla{ica,  yet,  as  a  peat  soil  is  not 
essential  to  it,  it  is  more  easily  preserved. 

SoU  and  Situation.  The  soil  should  be  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  the 
situation  sheltered  and  shaded.  A  situation  exposed  to  the  sun  is  injurious ; 
and,  trained  against  a  wall,  the  plant  suffers  extremely.  A  sheltered  glade,  in 
a  shrubbery  or  wood,  where  it  is  sufficiently  distant  mm  other  trees  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  roots,  is  the  most  desirable  site. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  In  the  nurseries  it  is  almost  always  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  sometimes  also  by  layers.  In  either  case  the  plants  are  Kq>t  in 
pots  until  required  for  final  transplanting. 

Statistics,  MagndTiB,  tripetala  in  Great  Britain,  The  largest  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  at  Syon ;  and  they  are 
about  30  fl.  high.  There  is  one  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery  20  fi,  high.  The 
largest  in  England  are  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  and  about  36  ft.  high.  At 
Walton  House,  in  Surrey,  there  are  plants  30  h.  high ;  and  at  Bowood,  in 
Wiltshire,  one  13  ft.  high.  At  Golden  Grove,  in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  a 
tree  23  fb.  high ;  and  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  one  20  ft,  hieh.  The  tree 
does  not  thrive  about  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  trained 
against  a  wall.  In  the  Perth  Nursery  there  is  one,  trained  against  a  wall, 
16  fl.  high ;  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  one  14  fl.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  standard  tree'  14  ft,  high ;  and  at  Pakenham 
Hall,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  there  is  a  standard  tree  which  in  JO  years 
has  attained  the  height  of  10  ft. 

Magno/ia,  tripetala  in  Foreign  Countries,  In  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden  there 
18  a  standard  25  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Sc^aux,  near  Paris,  which  has  attained 
the  same  height  in  12  years.  At  Schwdbber,  in  Hanover,  there  is  a  tree  25 
years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  hi^h.  The  species  is  in  most  of  the  Cofitinental 
botanic  gardens,  in  France,  Belguim,  Holland,  and  the  south  of  Germany,  as  a 
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itandard  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Denmaric  and 
Sweden,  as  a  green-house  plant.  It  is  also  in  botanic  ^urdens  of  the  south  of 
Italy,  but  it  does  not  thrive  there.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  of  this  species 
in  Italy  are  at  Monza. 

S  4.  M.  MACROPHY^LLA  Mop,    The  loug^leaved  Magnolia. 

liemMcaiion.    Mich.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  3S7. ;  Dec  Prod.,  L  p^  80.  j  Hayne  Dead.*  ix.  117.  i  !><»*« 

Mill,  1.  pL  83. 
S^maitfme*     Laiye-lwycd  Umbrella  Tree,  Amer  ;  MacnMa  Mlcha6x«  Hort. ;  MagnoUer  ii  gvandea 

Feuilks,  MagnoUer  bannanio^fV. :  groMeblattriee  Bieberbaum,  Ger. 
Engramngi.    Hot  Mag.,  8189. ;  E.  of  PL,  791& ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char,  Deciduous.  Leaves  very  larse,  oblon^-obovate,  somewhat  pandu- 
riform,  cordate  at  the  base,  under  surrace  whitish,  glaucous.  Petals  6 --9, 
ovate.  (Don't  MUl,^  i.  p.  83.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size.  Korth  America. 
Flowers  white.    June  and  July.    1800.     Height  35  ft. 

Descriplion.  The  general  appearance  of  this  tree,  Michaux  observes,  greatly 
resembles  that  of  M,  trip^tala.  The  terminal  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  trees  are  almost  always  found 
together.     In  point  of  size,  it  exceeds  the  M.  tripetaki,  both  in  its  leaves  and 

general  height ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  35  ft.,  which  exceeds  the 
eight  of  the  other  by  a  sixth  part  only.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  covered 
with  a  smooth  and  very  white  bark,  by  which,  in  the  winter,  when  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  it  is  readily  distinguished  fi'oni  M.  trip^tala.  At  this  season,  also,  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  buds,  which  are  compressed  and  covered  with  a 
soft  and  silvery  down;  whereas  in  M.  trip^tala  they  are  prominent  and 
rounded  at  the  end.  The  leaves,  in  its  native  country,  are  35  in.  long,  and 
9 in.  or  10 in.  broad;  and  in  vigorous  plants,  in  England,  they  sometimes  even 
exceed  these  dimensions.  They  are  borne  on  petioles,  short  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  pointed  at  the 
extremity,  and  cordiform  at  the  base :  their  colour  is  light  green  above,  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  magnolia;  for,  when  fully  blown,  they  are  sometimes  8  in.  or  9  in. 
in  diameter :  they  are  composed  of  six  petals,  longer  and  broader  than  those  of 
the  umbrella  tree.  Within  the  flower,  near  the  bottom  of  the  petals,  is  a  purple 
spot,  7  or  8  lines  in  diameter.  The  flowers  diffuse  a  fi-agrant  odour,  and  their 
beauty  is  heightened  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  surrounds  them.  The 
fruit  is  about  4  in.  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  a  vivid  ros^colour  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  carpels  and  of  the  seeds,  the  fruit 
resemble  those  of  M.  tripetua  and  M.  acumin&ta;  it  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  appendages  visible  on  that  of  the  last-men- 
tioned species,  especially  when  it  is  dry.  The  seeds  of  the  larpe-Ieaved  um- 
brella free  require,  in  order  to  preserve  their  power  of  germination,  the  same 
attention  as  those  of  the  preceding  species.  {Michx,)  The  stipules,  in  this 
species,  and  the  manner  in  which  uiey  envelope  the  unexpanded  leaves,  are 
interesting  subjects  of  observation,  more  especially  when  the  leaves  are 
emerging  from  the  bud.  The  stipules  are  large,  and  placed  mainly  upon 
petioles  of  the  leaves ;  yet  the  office  of  the  stipules  borne  by  the  [yetiole  of  any 
leaf  is  not  to  env^ope  and  protect  that  leaf,  but  the  leaf  next  inward  to  it. 
The  outermost  wrappers  of  the  leaf-buds  are  (as  examination  will  show) 
stipules  upon  the  ruoiments  of  petioles.  Young  plants  of  this  species  grow 
very  slowly  till  they  are  thorougly  established,  which  will  require,  in  general, 
two  years.  .The  year*s  shoots  may  then  he  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. ;  so  that  in  ten 
years  a  plant  may  attain  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  It  may  be  considered 
a  short-lived  tree,  and,  like  all  such,  it  comes  into  flower  when  young.  The 
largest  tree  of  this  species,  in  England,  is  28  ft.  6  in.  high. 

Geography,  This  is  the  rarest  of  the  American  species  of  magnolia.  It 
was  generally  confounded  by  the  native  collectors  with  the  Magnolia  tripetala, 
till  separated  from  it  by  Michaux,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  1789,  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  North  Carolina,  10  miles  south  of  Lincoln  town,  and 
250  miles  from  Uharleston.    Extensive  researches  made  in  quest  of  it,  in  the 
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XKpper  part  of  the  southera  states^  and  east  of  the  Allcghanies,  have  been  un- 
•ucoeanul.  In  Tennessee  it  is  found  sparingly  at  intervals  of  40  or  dO  miks. 
It  appears  to  delight  in  cool  sheltered  situations,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile ;  and,  as  already  observed,  it  is  constantly  attended  by  the  M.  tripetala. 

Hittorv.  It  was  discovered  by  the  elder  Michaux,  in  1789,  but  was  not  in- 
troduced roto  England  till  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1800.  It  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  propagated  in  this  country  by  inarching  or  lasers,  and 
very  seldom  from  s<wds;  and,  hence,  the  plant  is  very  sparingly  distributed. 
In  France,  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  in  England ; 
and  it  seems  to  pros^r  better  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  as  there,  in  the  nui^ 
sery  of  M.  Ooderoy,  it  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which,  in  1827,  young  plants 
were  raised.  In  Britain,  young  plants  are  constantly  imported  from  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  nurseries. 

SoU  and  StuaHon*  The  most  suitable  situation  for  this  species  is  one  per- 
fectly sheltered  on  every  side,  and  slightly  shaded  firom  the  mid-day  sun.  The 
soil  should  be  a  deep  dry  sand ;  at  ul  events,  those  trees  in  England  which 
have  attained  the  largest  size,  stand  in  soil  of  this  description ;  oiir  compa- 
ratively moist  winters  rendering  such  a  soil  advantageous,  by  preventmg  the 
excess  of  moisture  from  rotting  the  roots,  or  damping  c^  the  plant  when  young, 
at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

Propagadon  <md  Culture,  Neither  this  species  nor  M.  trip^tala  can  be  readily 
grafled  or  inarched  on  each  other,  or  on  any  other  speaes,  as  far  as  ezpe* 
rience  has  hitherto  gone  in  Britain ;  probably  fit>m  the  large  proportion  which 
the  pith  bears  to  the  li^eous  part  in  young  shoots;  neverthdess, according  to 
Bonpland,  it  has  been  in  one  or  two  cases  successfully  effected  in  France.  M. 
Souuu^e-Bodin,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  various  attempts  to  inarch  M.  ma* 
crophf  11a  on  M.  trip^tala,  thought  of  trying  it  on  M.  auriculata ;  but  it  only  lived 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  died.  It  will  root  by  layers  with  gr^  difficulty ;  and 
plants  so  raised,  from  their  want  of  vigour,  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  only  mode  worthy  of  general  adoption  b,  to  raise  it  from  seed ;  and,  as  these 
are  produced  in  abundance  at  Fromont,  at  the  nursery  of  M.  Godefroy,  at  ViUe 
d'Avry,  and  at  other  places  in  France,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  any  other  method.  If  any  species  of  magnolia,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  so  abundant  in  pith,  and  the  entire  plant  so  liable  to  die  down  to 
the  ground  and  shoot  up  again,  as  M.  trip^la  and  M.  macrophylla,  is  to  be 
grafted  at  all,  the  operation  ought,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  pterformed  on 
the  root,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  ligneous  plants,  is  without  pith. 

StatUHcs,  The  largest  Magndiia  macrophylla  in  England,  is  that^  at 
Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris.  This  fine  tree  u  a 
standard,  28  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  in.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  a  head  17  ft.  in  diameter.  The  next  largest  standard  is 
that  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  which,  in  1835,  was 
22  ft.  hiffh.  At  Harrinsay  there  is  a  tree  against  a  wall,  which,  in  1835, 
was  22  ft.  high,  and,  like  that  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  it  flowers 
abundantly  every  year.  It  was  planted  in  1814,  and  has  never  received  the 
slightest  protection.  In  the  grounds  of  a  villa  at  Kensington  Gore,  a4J<Hning 
the  Brompton  tiursery,  is  a  standard  tree  18ft.  high,  which^flowers  every  year. 
At  White  Knights  there  is  a  standard  tree,  20  ft.  high,  that  has  been  30  years 
planted.  At  Snithill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there  \a  a  standard,  22  years  pkmted, 
which  is  12  ft.  hiflfa.  The  tree  stands  in  the  open  air  in  the  neigbbouriiood  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  Dublin ;  but  there  are  no  remarkable  specimens.  In  France* 
the  largest  M.  macrophylla  is  at  Fromont,  which,  in  1835,  measured  24  ft^ 
and  the  branches  covered  a  space  of  15  ft.  in  diameter.    It  has  flowered  every 

J  ear  since  1826,  and  it  ripens  seeds  in  October,  from  which  many  young  plants 
ave  been  raised.  There  are  plants  of  this  species,  of  considerable  size,  at 
Ville  d'Avry,  and  in  several  or  the  other  Pansian  nurseries.  In  Ckrmany, 
the  species  is  a  green-house  plant,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  has  not  yet 
been  generaUy  tried.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  collection  at  Monsa. 
Plants  should  always  be  purchased  in  pots.  The  price,  in  London,  of  two-years- 
old  seedlings,  is  15*.;  at  Bollwyller,  ?;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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^  5.  M  ACUMiNA^TA  L,    The  pointed4raoMf  Magnolia. 

JdentifUiatkm.    Un.  Sp.,  75&  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  Pl  8a  ;  WiUd.  Bmua,  p.£9a  ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  117.  » 

Don't  Mill.,  1.  a  8& 
Sjfmmnmn.  M.  r&iticB,  aqd  M.  pobniylvtnlca,  offomc  j  the  blue  M^(notta,  JSm.  |  the  Cucumber  Tree, 

U.  S.  i  mgnoUer  acamln^,  tMegnoUer  i  Feulllct  poinUcs,  JV*. }  sugcaplaer  Bid>ertNtum,  Ger. 
DertMKUomt.  TM»  ipeclei  k  called  the  Cucumber  Tree,  in  Ameriee,  from  its  fruit  retembling  a  small 

cocunriwr.    The  other  names  are  translatiens  of  the  potanic  cue; 
Mngrinktgt.    Mich.  Artx,  a  pt  88L  t  &  |  Sims,  Bot  Mag.,  9tf7. ;  Hayne^  1 17.  j  E.  of  PL,  7911 ;  and 

our  plate  in  Vol  IL 

Spec.  Char,    Deciduous.     Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  under-surlace  pubescent* 
Flowers  6 — 9-petaled.    {DonU  MUL,  p.  83.)    A  deciduous  tree.    North 
America.    Flowers  yellowish.    May  to  July.    1736.    Height  from  30  ft. 
to  40  ft. 
l^arieties. 

S  Af.  a.  2  CandolR  Savi,  De  Cando&e^s  acundttate-leaired  Magnolia, — Leaves 
ovate,  oblong,  acute.  Flowers  greenish.  Figured  in  Savi's  BUfl.  Ital., 
p.  224. 
t  M.a.S  meuphna  Lodd. — Leaves  much  larger  than  those  of  the  original 
species.    Introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  cultivated  in  difierent 
nurseries. 
Other  Farietiet,    The  Ma^dlia  acuminata  being  frequently  raised  from 
seed,  and  the  seedlings  varvmg  much  in  the  nze  of  their  leaves,  and  in  th« 
presence  or  absence  of  puoescence,  both  on  the  leaves  and  wood,  it  would 
DC  easy  to  select  several  varieties  apparently  as  distinct  as  those  above 
mentioned.  In  the  Ooldworth  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey,  are  some  which 
appear  remarkably  distinct. 

Description,  A  deciduous  tree,  in  its  native  country,  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft 
in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  numerous 
branches,  and  regularly  distributed  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  broad,  upon  old  trees,  but  double  tliat  size  upon 
young  vigorous-growing  plants.  Michaux  describes  them  as  oval,  entire,  and 
very  acuminate;  but,  in  the  seedlings  rabed  in  British  nurseries,  they  are 
found  sometimes  ovate,  nearly  orbicuUte,  and  cordate-acuminate.  The  flowers, 
which  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  are  bluish,  and  sometimes  white,  with  a 
tint  of  yellow.  They  have  but  a  feeble  odour ;  though,  as  the^  are  large  and 
numerous,  they  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  midst  of  the.  superb  foliage.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  do  not  usually  produce  flowers  till  they  are  eip[ht  or  ten  years 
old,  when  the  tree  will  probably  be  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  m  height;  but 
plants  raised  from  layers  produce  flowers  in  two  or  three  years.  The  fruit 
IS  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  often  a  little  larger  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base :  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ;  and,  when  green,  it  nearly  resembles  a 
young  cucumber.  The  fruit  is  rose-coloured;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
species,  the  seeds,  before  they  drop,  remain  suspended  for  some  time  by  long 
white  threads.  The  wood  of  tms  tree  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  of  an  orange  colour. 

Geography,  The  most  northerly  point  at  which  this  tree  is  found  is 
Niagara,  near  the  Falls,  in  lat.  43°.  It  abounds  along  the  whole  mountainous 
tract  of  the  AU^anies,  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  over  a  distance  of 
900  miles.  It  is  abo  common  on  the  Ciunberland  Mountaini^  which  divide 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  situations  peculiarly  adapted  ty  its  growth,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  are  the  declivities  of  mountains,  narrow  vallevs,  and  the 
banks  of  torrents,  where  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  moist,  and  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  *'  At  the  distance  of  40  or  60  miles  from  thest 
mountains,  either  eastward  or  westward,  the  cucumber  tree  is  met  with  only 
accidentallv  upon  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  the  evaporation  from  their  surface.  We  may  conclude 
that  this  tree  is  a  stranger  to  all  the  regions  north  of  the  river  Hudson,  and 
to  all  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  distance  of  100,  150, 
and  200  miles  from  the  sea;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate  in  summer,  being  utterly  uncongenial  to  its  growth.    It  is  also 
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rare  in  the  parts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee  which  are  most  remote 
from  the  mountains,  where  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  uneyen.**  {Mi- 
chavx.) 

Hittory,  M.  acuminata  was  first  discovered  by  John  Bertram,  and  was  sent 
by  him  to  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson,  in  1736.  Being  readily  propagated  by  layers, 
and  very  hardy,  it  was  soon  spread  extensively  through  European  gardens ; 
and  there  are  now  numerous  trees  of  it  in  Britain,  France,  and  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height. 

Propertiei  and  Uses.  The  tree  being  comparatively  rare  in  its  native 
country,  its  timber  is  not  in  general  use.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
employed  in  joinery  and  cabinet-making ;  and,  from  its  size  and  lightness,  large 
trunks  are  select^  for  scooping  out  into  canoes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
AUeghanies  gather  the  fruits  about  midsummer,  when  they  are  half  ripe,  and 
steep  them  in  whbky :  a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
is  considered  to  be  a  preventive  against  the  autumnal  levers.  In  Europe, 
the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental ;  though  its  fruit  mi^it  no 
doubt  be  applied  m  the  same  manner  as  in  America. 

Soil  and  Situaihn.  A  free,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil  answers  best  for  this 
species ;  but,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  this  section, 
it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  moderately  free,  and  not  overcbaigjod 
with  moisture.  To  attain  a  large  size,  it  rec|uires  a  sheltered  ntuation,  and  a 
deep  rich  soil ;  but  if  will  grow  in  exposed  sites,  and  even  flower  there  fredy. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  It  is  generally  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries 
by  layers,  the  plants  so  produced  flowering  much  sooner  than  seedlings ;  but 
the  latter,  as  they  make  far  more  durable  plants,  should  always  be  preferred 
when  this  species  is  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  or  inarch  others  on.  It  is  so  used 
very  generally,  not  only  for  M.  auriculata  and  cord^ta,  but  for  M.  conspicua 
ancf  Soulangeana.  The  plants  are,  in  some  nurseries,  grown  in  the  free  soil ; 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  rear  them  in  pots ;  because,  in  that  case,  they  are 
not  checked  by  transplanting,  and  at  least  a  year  is  gained  in  their  growth. 

StaUttia.  Magnom.  acumindta  in  Great  Britain,  The  largest  tree  stood  in 
the  garden  of  Lord  Petre,  at  Thomdon  Hall  in  Essex  ;  but  it  was  cut  down 
some  vears  ago,  and  its  exact  dimensions  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
though  we  have  seen  a  section  of  the  trunk  which  exceeded  27  in.  in  diameter: 
there  is  one  still  standiag  in  the  same  park,  which  is  37  h,  high,  with  a  trunk 
7  fl.  2  in.  in  circumference.  In  Thompson's  Nursery  at  Mile  End,  and  in 
the  arboretum  at  Kew,  there  were  formerly  trees  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
high.  At  Syon  there  is  one  49  ft.  high,  see  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. ;  and 
at  White  Knights  there  are  many  trees  of  this  species  from  20  ft.  to  35  ft. 
high,  all  planted  within  the  last  30  years.  At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent, 
there  is  a  tree  17  years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  the 
same  height  at  Eastwell  Park,  in  the  same  county.  North  of  London  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  trees  of  which  we  have  received  the  dimensions.  They 
grow  in  various  soils,  clayey  loam,  sand,  prepared  soil,  &c. ;  and,  in  10  years, 
generally  acquire  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  in  20  years,  of  30  ft.  In  Scotland, 
the  tree  is  usually  trained  against  a  wall ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
there  is  a  tree,  15ft.  high,  growing  as  a  standard  in  the  Giasnevin  Garden,  and 
another,  equaUy  high,  at  Cypress  Grove.  At  Oriel  Temple  there  is  a  tree  35 
years  planted,  which  is  17  ft.  high  ;  and  one,  not  quite  so  old,  at  Dundalk,  27  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  heaa  85  ft*  in  circumference.  In 
England  these  trees  flower  freely  every  year,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  in  Ire- 
land, owing  to  the  wood  not  ripening  so  thoroughly. 

MftgNnfm  acumindta  in  Foreign  Countries,  There  are  various  trees  of  this 
species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  ;  and  in  Bel- 
gium there  are  a  number  still  higher.  In  Germany,  the  largest  tree  that  we 
have  had  an  account  of  is  at  Schwobber,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
25  ft.  It  stands  in  the  open  air  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  but  never 
acquires  a  timber-like  size  as  a  standard.  In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  it  is 
25  ft.  high  against  a  wall.     In  Italy,  there  are  trees  of  this  species  in  the  Eng- 
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lisii  garden  at  Caserta,  and  in  most  of  the  botanic  gardens ;  but,  as  alreadjr 
observed,  the  deciduous  American  magnolias  do  not  thrive  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  except  in  particular  localities.  In  NorUi  America,  there  is  a  tree  of 
this  species  in  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  80  ft.  high,  which  sup- 
plies a  great  part  of  the  seeds  sent  yearly  to  Europe. 

Commercial  Statistics,  The  price  of  plants,  about  London,  is  6s,  each,  and  of 
seeds  2s,  6d.  an  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  5  francs  to  10  francs  each  plant; 
in  New  York,  plants  are  25  dollars  a  hundred,  or  30  cents  each,  and  seeds  are 
9  dollars  a  quart. 

S  6.  M.  (?  ACU.)  CORDA^TA  Mr,    The  heart-leaved  Magnolia. 

UeuMtathm.    Micb.  Bor.  Anier.,  1.  p.  dS8.;  Dec.  Prod,  I.  pi  80.;  Hajne  Dend.,  p.  118.;   Don's 

MiU.,  1.  p.  83. 
SjfMomjfvtes.    The  heart-lesTed  Cucumber  TTee,  Apier. ;  Magnolier  k  FeuillM  en  Coeur,  P^. ;  hers- 

blattrifler  Bleberbaum,  Ger. 
Stigrammgt,    Bot.  Cabi,  474. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol  IL 

Spec.  Char,  Deciduous.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  somewhat  ovate  or  cordate, 
acute,  under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  smooth.  Petals  6—9,  ob- 
long. (Don*s  MUL,  i.  p.  83.)  A  middle-sized  tree.  North  America. 
Flowers  white  and  purple,  scented.    June  and  July.     1800. 

Description,  This  tree,  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  40  h.  or 
50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter,  straight,  and  covered' with  a 
rough  and  deeply  furrowed  bark.  Its  leaves,  which  are  borne  upon  petioles, 
are  firom  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length,  and  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  wide,  smooth  and 
entire.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  are  yellow,  with  the  interior  of 
the  petal  longitudinally  marked  with  several  reddish  lines.  They  are  from 
Sin.  to  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  3  in.  long,  and 
nearly  I  in.  in  thickness,  of  a  similar  form  to  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  and  is  used  in  joinery  and  cabinet-making,  where 
it  can  be  found ;  but  the  tree  is  not  common  in  America.  In  Britain,  the  tree 
attains  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  flowers  freely. 

Geography,  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  in  Upper  Georfi;ia, 
and  on  those  of  the  streams  which  traverse  the  back  muts  of  South  Carolina. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  sea  at  which  the  younger  Michaux  found  it,  was  in 
the  plantation  of  Goodrest,  12  miles  from  Augusta,  along  the  sides  of  Horn 
Creek.  The  tree  is  rare  in  Upper  Geoi^gia,  never  making  its  appearance  in 
forests,  but  only  in  isolated  situations,  along  the  banks  of  nvers. 

/ftftory,  S^c,  This  tree  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  elder 
Michaux.  It  was  brousht  to  England  in  1801  by  Mr.  Lyon ;  and  the  original 
tree,  not  15ft.  high,  still  exists  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  tree 
agrees  in  ver^  few  particulars  with  Michaux's  description,  and,  taken  together 
with  the  vanous  and  very  opposite  i^pearances  assumed  by  the  seedlings  of 
M.  acuminata,  convinces  us  that  M.  cord^ta  is  nothine  more  than  a  variety  of 
M.  acuminlita.  The  soil  and  situation  may  be  consicfered  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  species ;  but,  as  this  race  or  variety  seems,  in  its  native  country,  to 
inhabit  higher  and  drier  localities  than  M.  acuminata,  it  may  probably  be 
placed  in  still  more  exposed  situations  than  that  species  in  Britain. 

Statistics,  Though  this  species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  British  gar- 
dens, we  are  not  aware  of  many  lar^  specimens  of  it.  The  highest  we  know 
of  is  at  Claremont,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  27  ft.  in  sandy  loam  on 
clay.  At  Luscombe,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  a  tree  8  years  planted,  which  has 
attained  the  height  of  14  ft. ;  and  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex,  is  one  9  years 
planted,  which  is  13  ft.  high.  At  High  Clere,  in  a  situation  upwards  of  500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  plant  12  years  planted  is  12  ft.  hign.  In  the  Perth 
Nursery,  one  8  years  planted  is  15  ft.  high  against  a  wall.  There  are  trees  as 
standards  at  Oriel  Temple,  Terenure,  Charleville,  and  various  other  places  in 
Ireland.  At  Paris,  there  are  trees  at  Sc^aux,  and  in  most  of  the  nurseries  and 
botanic  gardens.  Plants,  both  seedlings  and  layers,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
nurseries.  The  price,  in  London,  is  from  Is,  6//.  to  2U. ;  at  Bollwyller,  6  francs  ; 
in  New  York,  I  dollar. 
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1  7.  M.  AURicuLA^TA  Lom.    The  vaxvc\tA4eaoed  Mi^olia. 

UemUfi^ikm,    Wlttd.  Sp.,  8.  p.  18S&  -,  Dw.  Prod.,  1.  {».  sa ;  Ui^m  DomI,  117. ;  Dan<»  MilL. 

Jhiijinfmrr     M.  THmH  Walt ;  M.  anrieulkrit  8mU^  \  lodUa  Fhysifi,  aad  tonc.toaf«d 
Tree,  Awter.i  Magnolier  auricul6,  Fr. ;  nfihrter  (eared)  BiebertMnm,  Qer, 
BotMag.,  1906.  i  R  of  n.  791& ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 


Spec,  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  smooth^  under  sur&ce  somewhat  gbiuooufl^ 
snathulately  obovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  bluut  approximate  auridek 
Sepals  3,  spreading.  Petals  9,  oblong.  (Don^s  Mill,,  i.  p.  83.)  A  tree  of  the 
miodle  size.  North  America.  Yellowish-white  flowers.  April  and  BCay. 
1786. 


JDeMcription,    This  tree  attains  the  height  of  from  40  ft.  to  45  ft^  with  a 
straight  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter,  often  undivided  for  half  its  length ; 
the  branches  spread  ¥ridely,  and  ramify  but  sparin^y ;  and  this  ctrcumstance, 
Michaux  observes,  gives  the  tree  a  verypeculiar  air,  so  that  it  may  readily  be 
known  at  a  distance,  even  in  winter.    Toe  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  coionr, 
of  a  fine  texture,  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  broad :  on  young 
and  vigorous  trees  they  are  often  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  larger.    They 
are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  acuminate  at  the  summit,  widest  near  the  top, 
and  narrowest  towaids  the  bottom.    The  base  is  divided  into  rounded  lobo, 
whence  is  derived  the  specific  name  of  auriculiita.    The  flowers  are  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  muky  white,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  are  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are  of  a  purplish  red,  dotted  with 
white.    The  fruit  is  oval,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and,  like  that  of  Magnolia  tri- 
petala,  of  a  beautifiil  rose  colour  when  ripe.    They  difier  fitMn  those  of  die 
other  species  by  a  little  inferioritv  of  size,  and  by  a  small  appendage  which  ter- 
minates the  carpels.  Each  carpd  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft, 
spongy,  very  light,  and  unfit  for  use.    The  bark  is  grey,  and  always  smooth, 
even  on  the  oldest  trees.    When  the  epidermis  is  removed,  the  cellular  intani* 
ment,  by  contact  with  the  air,  instantly  changes  from  white  to  yellow.    The 
bark  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  an  infiision  of  it  in  some  spirituous 
liquor  is  employed  as  an  excellent  sudorific  in  rheumatic  affections.  ( Afidkntr.) 
In  England,  annual  shoots  of  young  plants  are  from  1  ft  to  2  ft.  or  more  in 
length ;  and  the  height  which  the  tree  usuallv  attains  in  10  years  is  fit>m  10  ft. 
to  15  ft.    The  highest  tree  within  ten  miles  or  London  is  at  Messrs.  Lodd]ges*s, 
where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.    The  following  extract  4Tom  Bar- 
tram's  7\w>elt  will  be  read  with  interest.     ^  This  exalted  peak  1  named 
Mount  Magnolia,  from  a  new  and  beautiful  species  of  that  celebrated  fimuly  of 
flowering  trees,  which  here,  at  the  cascades  of  Falling  Creek,  grows  in  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.    I  had,  indeed,  noticed  this  curious  tree  several  times 
betore,  particularly  on  the  high  rid^  betwixt  Sinica  and  Keowe,  and  on 
ascending  the  first  mountain  after  leaving  Keowe,  where  I  observed  it  in  flower : 
but  here  it  flourishes  and  commands  our  attention.    Tins  tree  (or  perhaps 
radier  shrub)  rises  18  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  There  are  usually  many  atema  firom 
a  root,  or.  source,  which  lean  a  little,  or  slightly  diveige  firom  each  other,  in 
tiiis  respect  imitating  the  Magnolia  trip^tala;  the  crooked  wreathing  branches 
arising  and  subdividing  from  the  main  stem  without  ofder  or  unifbrmi^ ;  their 
extremities  turn  upwards,  producing  a  ver^  large  rosaceous,  perfectly  while, 
double,  or  polypetalous,  flower,  which  is  of  a  most  finagrant  scent.    This  fine 
flower  sits  m  the  centre  of  a  radius  of  very  laige  leaves,  which  are  of  a  singular 
ficure,  somewhat  lanceolate,  but  broad  towards  their  extremities,  terminatiag 
with  an  acuminated  point,  and  backwards  they  attenuate,  and  become  very 
narrow  towards  their  bases,  terminating  that  way  with  two  lone  narrow  ears,  or 
lappels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  petiole.  The  leaves  have  only 
short  footstalks,  sitting  very  near  each  other,  at  the  extremities  of  the  florif^ 
rous  branches,  from  mich  they  spread  themselves  after  a  regular  order,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  their  roaivins  touching,  or  lightly  la{^ng  upcn,  eadi 
other,  form  an  expansive  umbreDa,  superbly  crowned  or  crested  with  the 
fragrant  flower,  representing  a  white  plume.    The  bloaaom  is  succeeded  by  a 
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yerjr  large  crimaon  cone,  or  strobile,  conuuntng  a  great  number  of  scarlet  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  spring  from  their  cells,  and  are,  for  a  time,  suspended  b^  a 
white  silky  web  or  thread.  The  leayes  of  those  trees  which  grow  in  a  nch 
humid  soil,  when  ftiUy  expanded  and  at  maturity,  are  fire<|uently  above  2  ft.  in 
length,  and  6  in.  or  8  in.  where  broadest.  I  discovered,  m  the  maritime  parts 
of  Qeoma,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha,  another  new  species 
of  lAagimlttx  [M.  aur.  pyramid^],  whose  leaver  were  nearly  of  the  figure  of 
those  of  this  tree ;  but  they  were  much  less  in  siie,  not  more  than  6  in.  or  7  in. 
in  length,  and  the  strobile  very  small,  oblong,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  fine  de^ 
crimson  colour ;  but  I  never  saw  the  flower.  These  trees  grow  straight  and 
erect,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and  of  a  sharp  conical  form,  much  resembling 
the  cucumber  tree  [BiL  acuminata]  in  figure."    {BartramU  Travels,  p.  336w) 

Geography*  This  species  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
Allc^gluimes,  nearly  300  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  found  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivers  which  nse  in  these  lofty  mountains.  It  appears  to  be  very  sparingly 
distributed ;  the  distance  of  150  miles  occurring,  in  some  cases,  between  uie 
spots  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  Blichaux  says,  **  I  have  no  where  found  it  so 
sibundant  as  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
particularly  those  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants.  Great  Father  Mountains, 
and  Black  and  Iron  Mountains."  The  soil  of  these  mountains  is  brown,  deep, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  the  tree  is  found  to  multiply  so  fiist  firom  seed, 
that  a  thousand  plants  mi^t  be  collected  in  a  single  day.  The  atmosphere, 
in  such  situations,  is  oontmually  charged  v^th  moisture,  firom  the  number  of 
torrents  whicli  nudi  down  firom  the  summits. 

Hittory,  This  tree  was  discovered  by  Bertram,  fi-om  whom  it  was  first 
recdved  in  England  by  Messrs.  Loddig^,  in  1766.  It  was,  probably,  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  France ;  because  we  find  Madame  L^nonnier,  the  widow  of 
Michaiix*s  patron  and  friend,  describing  a  tree  of  this  species  in  her  earden  in 
1800,  which  was  9  ft.  high,  and  had  uready  flowered.  As  it  is  of  difficult 
propagation,  it  is  not  very  generally  distributed ;  but  it  is  ibund  in  the  prin* 
dpal  botanic  gardens  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  in  first-rate  nurseries. 

ScU,  Situation,  Sfc.  The  soil,  as  we  learn  from  lifichaux,  ought  to  be  free 
and  deep ;  and  the  situation  low,  sheltered,  and  moist,  rather  than  dry.  As 
seeds  are  not  very  eaifily  procured,  the  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers,  or  by  inarching  on  M.  acuminata.  In  both  modes,  two  years  are 
required  before  the  plsnts  can  be  separated  firom  the  parent  stock.  If  the  de- 
ipand  for  plants  were  adequate,  abundance  of  seeds  might,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
cured firom  America. 

Statittict^  The  parent  tree  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Kinfifs  Road,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  16ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Hammer- 
8mi»  Nursery  there  is  one  18  ft.  high.  At  Sherwood,  one  18  years  planted  is 
only  12  ft.  hi^ ;  at  White  SLnights,  one  33  years  planted  is  26  ft.  hign ;  and  in 
the  Killerton  Nursery,  Devonahire,  one  8  years  planted  b  14  ft.  high.  At 
CSoUiam  Hall,  in  Kent,  one  17  years  planted  is  25  ft.  high;  in  Knap  Hill  Nursery 
there  is  a  tree  20  ft.  high ;  and  at  Barton,  in  SuflR)lk,  one  only  10  years  planted 
which  is  19^  ft.  high.  There  are  trees  of  this  species  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  they  are  chiefly  trained  against  walls.  There  are  several  in  the  gardens 
about  Paris,  and  some  at  Seeaux,  which  have  attained  the  height  of  20  ft.  In 
the  botanic  garden  at  Rouen  the  height  is  10  ft.  In  the  botanic  garden  at 
Ghent  there  is  a  spedmen  22  ft.  high.  In  Germany,  M.  auriculka  is  dther 
.  trained  against  a  wall,  or  treated  as  a  green-house  plant.  The  price  of  a  single 
plant,  about  London,  is  fi-om  7«.  6</.  to  21«. ;  at  Boilwyller,  10  francs ;  in  New 
York,  1  dollar. 

3  8.  M.  (?  AUR.)  PYRAMiDA^TA  Bortr.    The  pyramidal-A^ain/  Magnolia. 

•  J!in4f(lfifl«M.    Mieh.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SSB. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.SO. :  Dob*»  Mill,  1.  pi  8SL 
E9igra»img».    Bot.  R«g.,  t  407. ;  £  of  PL  7917. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char,    Deciduous.    Leaves  smooth,  the  same  colour  on  both  surfiices, 
spathulate^  obovate,  cordate  at  the  base.    Auricles  ^reading.    S^als  3, 
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mreadiiig.    Petals  9,  lanceolate,  pointed.  {IknCi  MUL^  t  p.  83.)  A  low  tree; 
North  America.     White  flowers.    May  and  June.     1811.    Hdgfat  20  ft. 

Deicnphon,  Hutoryy  ^c.  This  tree,  which  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  resembles  the  preceding  species  in  every  particular  Tez- 
cqit  size^  so  closely,  tiiat  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  only  a 
variety  ot  it,  or,  at  least,  its  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  species  ¥^ch  BL 
cordMa  does  to  M.  acuminata.  It  has  been  found  in  only  two  or  three  locali- 
ties. One  of  these  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha  river  in  Oeorgia,  40  miles 
south  of  Savannah,  where  it  was  discovered  by  M.  le  Conte.  (See  Gtml, 
Mag^  vol.  viii.  p.  288.)  It  was  brought  to  Endand  m  1818  by  Mr.  Lyon ;  and 
the  original  tree  still  exists  in  Messrs.  Lod^^s's  nursery.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  propagate  (which  is  done  by  inarching  on  M.  auriculata) ;  and  it  is, 
in  consequence^  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  countrv.  Plants,  about 
London,  cost  81#.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  15  francs ;  in  New  York,  ?. 

§  ii.  GwiUimiB,  Rott,  in  Dec.  SysL 


^ilil^ 


DertwaUim.    Omerai  QwUUm,  tame  ttmo  governor  of  Madnm    (Don't  MSL,  L  p.  8Si) 

Sect,  Char.  Asiatic  species,  generally  with  two  opposite  spathe-Iike  bracteas 
enclosing  the  flower-bud.  Anthers  bursting  inwards.  Ovaries  somewhat 
distant.  Perhaps  the  species  of  this  section,  with  one  bractea,  should  have 
been  given  among  the  michelias.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  none  of  them 
are  true  magnoli^.  (Don'i  Afi^/.,  i.  p.  83.) 

S  9.  M.  coNSPi^cuA  SaUib,    The  Yvkai,  or  consj^cuous^fouwmf  Magnolia. 

I^eHtUteatkM.    Dec  Prod.,  L  p.  81.  j  Don*!  MOL  1.,  pl  8& 

Sl^moi^meB.     M.  prfecia  Correa ;  11  Yidan  Deif. ;  Yu  Un,  Ckimetei  the  Uaj4knrcnA  Ma^puMsi 

MagnoUer  Yulani,  Fr.  -,  Yulans  Biebevbaum,  G<r. 
Derhfotiom.    Tlie  epithetprteia  was  given  to  thia  magnolia  by  M.  Correa, beeanae  it  produoei its 

floima  before  iti  leaTei*    Yu  Ian  ligniflcs  the  lily  tree; 
f^tfrmrfMA    Bot  Mag..  1G81. ;  Otto  and  Hayne^  t  71 ;  E.  of  PL,  7907.  i  wa  fig.9L  and  the  plate 

of  thto  speciet  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  obovate,  abruptly  acuminated,  younger  ones  pubescent, 
expanding  after  the  flowers.  Flowers  erect,  6 — 9-petaled.  Styles  erect. 
(UorCt  Sfill,f  i.  p.  93.)  A  middle-dzed  tree  in  China.  Flowers  white. 
Feb.  to  April.    Introduced  in  1789.    Hdght  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 

Variettet, 

S  M,  c.  2  SoulangekosL     Soulange*t  contpicuaus^^owered  MiagnoHa, 

Synonifma.    M.  Soulangedna  An.  Hort  Soc.  Par.,  Swt  FL-Gard.,  Don's  MIIL  j  Mag- 

nolier  de  Soulange,  ft. 
Engraving.    M.  Soulangedna  Swt  Biit  FL.Oard.,  t  98a 

DescripiUm,  The  leaves,  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  tree  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  M.  conspicua,  that,  when  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower,  it  is  almost  inmossibie  to  distinguish  it  firom 
that  species.  The  flowers  resemble  in  torm  those  of  M.  purpikrea  var. 
gr&cilis  or  of  M.  purpurea,  and  the  petals  are  slightly  tinged  with 
purple.    It  was  raised  at  Fromont,  near  Paris,  fixmi  the  seeds  of  a 

giant  of  M.  conspicua,  which  stood  near  one  of  M.  purpurea,  in 
'ont  of  the  chateau  of  M.  Souiange-Bodin ;  the  flowers  of  the 
former  of  which  had  been  accidentally  fecundated  by  the  pdlen  6i 
the  latter. 

Y  Jlf.  c.  3  AlexandnnBL  HorL  The  Empress  Aiejpandrmt^s  eorupicuimS'' 
flowered  MagnoUa,  — This  variety  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding 
one,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  otherwise  than  by  its 
flowering  somewhat  earlier.  It  was  originated  at  Paris  a  few  years 
after  the  preceding  variety,  and  sent  to  London  by  the  Pansian 
nurserymen  in  1831. 

It  M,  c,  4  gpeciota  Hort.     The  showy    cofupic»oiif-flowered  Mlagnoka, 
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—  Thu  U  another  rarietv  nmiltvlj  (»igiiiated,  and  icarcely,  if  at  all, 

disduguiibBble  from  the  last. 

t  At,  e.  5  dtriadira  .Hort.      TTie    Laaon^caOed    ctTMpicuoio-flowered 

MamoSa.  —  This  variety  waa  raiaed  by  M.  Parmeotier  of  Bnghien, 

but  IS  little  known ;  and,  we  believe,  wholly  without  merit  as  a  new 

variety.     Thereare  pUnta  of  it  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 

Chelsea,  wliich  Mr.  Knight  coosidera  oi  diflering  very  little  from 

H.  conspfcua. 

Other  VaneUei  of  M.  cotupitnia.      This  species,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 

has  ripened  seeds  in  varioua  places;    and,  as  it  fertilises  readily  with  UL 

purpilrea  and  M.  gracilis,  many  new  varieties  may  be  expected  when  the 

attention  of  cultivators  is  more  eapecially  directed  to  the  subject.     M.  c. 

NorbertU  is  a  aeedliog  variety,  of  which  ihere  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the 

Horticultural  Society,  which  has  not  yet  flowered.     The  plants  raised  from 

seed  of  H.  c.  Soulangeonii  at  Fromont  may  be  productive  of  something 

new,  at  may  those  rawed  by  Mr.  Curtis  at  Olezenwood,  and  by  Mr.  Wai 

at  White  Knights.     If  Signor  Manetti  succeeds  in  raising  plants  from  the 

seeds  of  M.  c.  Soulao^'nn,  which  have  ripened  at  Monza,  he  also  may  tn- 


Deicription.    This  is  a  very  showy  tree,  distinguishable  from  all  the  other 
magnolias  of  both  sections,  by  its  flower  being  of  a  milk  white,  and  expanding 
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before  any  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  assumes  a  r^Ur  conical  shape,  with  a 
grey  bark  and  numerous  branches  and  twigs,  whicn  generally  have  a  vertic^, 
rather  than  a  horizontal,  direction;  so  that  a  large  tree  of  this  species  would 
probably  be  more  fastigiate  thananyofthe  others.  Ilie  young  shoots  are  from 
i  fr.  to  16  in.  in  length,  and  the  tree,  in  ten  years,  will  attain  the  hei^t  of  from 
10  ft,  to  15  ft.,  flowermg  the  second  or  third  year  after  grafting.  The  size  of 
the  fiiU-growQ  tree,  in  its  native  country',  is  said  to  be  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft. ;  the 
highest  which  we  know  of  in  England  is  at  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent,  which,  in 
1885,  apprared  to  be  upwards  of  30  ft. 

Oeagropha  and  ISiioiy,  This  tree  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  China ;  and  to  be  extensively  cultivated  there  in  the  gardens  of 
the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  all  eminent  perEons  who  can  afford  to  procure 
it  It  b^an  to  be  cultivated  in  China  in  the  year  627 ;  and  from  that  time  it 
has  alwayt  held  the  verv  first  rank,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  their  gardens.  It 
is  not  only  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  allowed  to  Utain  its  full  siie,  but 
dwarfs  are  kept  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  forced  throughout  the  winter,  so  as  to 
beep  up  a  perpetual  supply  oT  bloom  in  the  apartments  of  the  imperial  palace. 
So  highly  IS  tnis  tree  valued,  that  a  plant  in  flower,  presented  to  the  emperor, 
is  thought  a  handsome  present,  even  from  the  governor  of  a  province.  In  very 
severe  winters,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  open  air  are  sometimes  wrapped 
round  with  strew  ropes ;  but  it  never  requires  any  other  protection,  even  in  the 
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diniBte  of  Pekm.  The  tfee  was  introduced  into  England  by  8ir  Joeeph 
Banks  in  1789;  but  it  was  many  years  before  it  attracted  nmch  attention,  bemg 
considered  as  requiring  a  green-house  or  conservatory.  So  little  was  it  known 
in  1807,  that  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the  nuCTotias  described  in  Martyn's 
MiUei^9  JMetionary^  published  in  that  year,  mthin  the  last  twdve  years, 
it  has  been  cBsoovered  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  American  species,  and  it  is 
now  most  extensivdy  cultivated  in  the  nurseries,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  finds  a  place  in  eveir  collection.  It  flowers  freely  every  year, 
as  a  standard,  in  the  neigfaboiirbood  of  London,  when  the  wood  has  been  pro- 
periy  ripened  during  the  preceding  summer:  and,  at  White  Knights,  in  England; 
at  Fromont,  and  various  other  places,  in  France;  and  at  Monza,  in  Itelr,  it 
has  ripened  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  Some  of  the 
flowers  having  been  fecundated  wnh  tiie  pollen  of  M.  purpiirea  or  gracilis, 
some  hybrid  yarieties  have  been  produced,  of  which  the  most  beautifiil  is  M. 
c.  Soulangeofio. 

Properties  tmd  Uses,  Besides  its  value  as  an  ornamental  plant,  the 
Chinese  pickle  the  flower-buds,  after  having  removed  the  ealyx,  and  use  them 
fer  flavouring  rice.  Medichially,  die  seeds  are  taken  in  powder,  in  colds  and 
inflammations  of  the  chest,  it  is  also  regarded  as  stomachic;  and  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  steeped,  is  used  for  bathmg  the  eyes  when  inflamed,  and  for 
clearing  them  of  gum.  The  Chinese  poets  c^  the  tree  the  symbol  of  candour 
and  b^tv.  (N,  DtJi.^  i.  p.  225.) 

Soil  ami  SUuaiion.  A  nch  sandy  loam  seems  to  suit  this  species  best ;  but 
it  will  grow  in  any  deep  free  soil,  properly  drained,  and  moderately  enriched. 
The  situation,  when  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  of  ripening  the  wood  in  autumn,  and  yet  not  so  warm  as  to  urge 
forward  the  flower-buds  prematurely  in  spring,  as  they  are  yery  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost;  from  which,  however,  they  may  be  protected  by  a  very  slight 
covering  (during  nights  and  frosty  days)  of  gauze  or  bunting,  stretched  over 
the  tree  horizontally  and  supported  by  posts.  Against  a  wall,  the  tree  shows 
itsdf  in  its  greatest  beauty ;  and  there  it  can  easily  be  protected,  by  a  projecting 
coping,  from  the  severest  weather  ever  experienced  m  the  ne^bourhood  of 
London.  In  warm  situations,  slopins  to  the  south  or  south-east,  the  tree  has 
a  fine  effect  planted  in  front  of  a  banx  of  evergreens ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  it 
is  planted,  evergreens  should  be  placed  near  it,  and,  if  possible,  so  as  to  form 
a  back  ground,  on  account  of  the  flowers  expanding  before  the  tree  is  furnished 
with  any  leaves. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  and  all  the  yarieties  are  propagated 
by  layers,  or  by  Inarching  on  the  Magnolia  purpih'ea,  or  on  the  M.  aciiminara. 
when  grafted  on  M.  purpurea,  the  tree  is  comparatively  dwarfed,  by  which  it 
is  rendmd  very  convenient  for  use  as  a  shrub,  or  for  grovring  in  pots ;  but, 
when  it  is  intended  to  form  a  tree,  it  should  either  be  grafted  on  M.  acuminata, 
or  raised  from  layers  or  seeds.  It  generally  requires  two  years  before  the 
plants  can  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Some  plants  of  dus  species 
naye  been  raisea  from  seed  ripened  in  Europe ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  this  magnificent  tree  becomes  better  known  and  more  generally  in  de- 
mand, it  will  be  raised  in  this  way  as  extensively  as  M.  acuminata  and  M. 
glauca  are  at  present. 

Statistics,  An  original  imported  plant,  against  a  wall  at  Wormlevbury,  mea- 
sured, in  April,  1835, 27  ft.  nigh,  covered  a  space  laterally  of  24  ft.,  and  had 
on  it,  at  that  time,  6000  flowers  1  1o  Lee*s  Nursery  there  are  sevoal  plants 
above  20  ft.  h^,  as  standards,  which  flower  magnificently  every  year.  At 
Harringay  there  is  a  tree  of  M.  conspicua  25  ft.  lugh,  against  a  wall ;  and  in 
the  same  garden  there  is  one  of  AL  c.  Soulangeono,  6  years  inarched  upon 
a  strong  phmt  of  VL  cordata,  which  is  20  ft.  6  in.  hkh,  the  branches  extending 
oyer  a  space  16  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  fixnn 
the  ground,  being  1  ft.  1  in.  In  the  Kensington  Nursery  there  is  a  tree  of  the 
same  hei|^t  (JSg.  35.),  of  which  we  had  a  drawing  made  in  the  fiurst  week  in 
April,  IB27,  when  it  wan  covered  with  1 100  buMnoms.      There  is  a  laige 
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tree  at  Caahiobur; ;  and  Kveni  at  White  Koighu,  one  of  wbkh,  16  ft.  high, 
haa  imened  seeda.  At  Pamham  Castle,  in  Haoipchire,  one  10  yean  planted 
ii  16  ft.  high ;  and  at  Cobhara  Hall,  in  Kent,  oik  16  vears  planted  it  SO  ft. 
bi^.  Hie  largest  M.  c  Soulangeona  in  the  ndghboumood  of  London  is  in 
Brown'a  Nuner;  at  Slough,  where  it  has  attained  Ae  he^t  of  15  ft.  in  iem 
than  tea  jeara,  and  ia  thought  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  rather  more  hardy  than 
H.  conqrfcua.  At  Hi^  Clere,  on  an  elevated  expoaed  situation,  1'  -  "  — 
hage^Ka  haa  attained  the  boght  of  71^  6  in.  in  4  years,  as  a 
H.  conaptciia  growa  freelj,  acatnat  a  wall,  in  all  the  low  districts  of  u>^u«iu , 
and,  as  a  atandard,  in  ^e  neiriibourbood  of  Dublin.  In  tbe  ndghbourtiood 
of  Paris,  the  largeat  plant  of  H.  conapicua  ia  at  PromonL  It  measured,  in 
1835,  40  ft.  high;  and  ^e  drcumference  of  the  tnBik,at  8  ft.  from  thegroiuid, 
was  more  than  8  ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tfmtx  covered  by  tlie  brancfa«a 
n  84-ft. ;  it  flowen  magniBcently  eret;  year,  at  the  end  of  Mwdi  and  b^ 
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1  the  tree,  the  ripened  seeds  of  which  produced  U.  c.  Soulaiigeaaii. 
The  original  pl&nt  of  M.  c  Soulangei^,  at  Fromont,  is  not  more  than  12  ft. 
hi^,  aod,  though  it  has  flowered  ever;  jear  for  several  years  peM,  it  did  not 
ripen  eeeds  till  1931'.  These  seeds  have  been  sown  ;  and  H.  ^ulange-Bodtu 
icdbnns  us  that  he  expects  some  interesting  new  sorts  from  them.  In  the 
botAoic  garden  at  Ghent  there  is  a  standard  tree  of  M.  conspicua  S2  fl.  high. 
Id  Germany,  H.  con^Icua  is  trained  against  a  watl,  or  kept  in  the  coasa-- 
Tatory ;  and  in  Italy,  and  the  South  of  Europe,  it  has  not  been  long  planted ; 
thou^  both  the  species,  and  the  var.  M.  c.  Soulangeona,  are  at  Monzs,  ii4)er^ 
as  before  noticed,  M.  conspicua  has  ripened  seeds ;  as  hns  also,  as  Bignor 
Hanetti  informs  us,  M.  c.  Sontangeann. 

Conmerciai  Slatiifia.     The  price  of  M.  conspicua  in  the  London  nurserin 
is  from  2«.  M.  to  5f.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs ;  in  New  York,  ?. 

*  10.  M.  PUBPu^KBA    Bot.  Mag.     The  purple^Ioiwred  H^ntjia. 

InudtU  Lam.;  theob 

t  M(k  1  E.  dT  n,  TSOa.  i  nad  our j(r.  K 

l^c.  Char.  Deciduous.  Leaves  oborate,  acute,  reticulatcly  vdned ;  slraost 
smooth.  Flowers  erect,  of  3  sepab  and  S  obovate  petals ;  styles  Tcry  short 
(Z)oR't  MM.,  1.p.64.)  A  shrub  from  Japan,  with  flowers  purple  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within.     March,  April,  and  May.     1790. 

Farirtiet.  In  De  CandoUe's  ProdTomui,  and  in  Don's  MUUr,  three  varieties 
are  described:  M.  p.  drtuidata  Lam.,  distinguished  by  the  flowering 
braoches  being  without  leaves;  At. p.  ditcotor  Yent^  wlacli  b  said  to  be 
rather  more  tender  than  the  species ;  and  M.  p,  Mhfiora  Lam.,  the  oetals  of 
"'  '     "f  aescribed 


which  are  white  on  both  sides.  These  varieties  were  originally  <l 
by  EEmpfer ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  are  in  British  gardens- 
several  plants  of  this  species  baring  been  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  this 
country,  the  plants  may  exhibit  slight  shades  of  difference,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  certain  seedlbgs  raised  in  the  Brentford  Nursery ;  but,  as  lar  ai 
we  have  observed,  none  of  these  are  worth  keeping  distinct.  The  only 
variety  which  we  consider  truly  distinct  is  M.  p.  gricilu,  considered  as  a 
species  by  Salisbury  and  other  botanists,  but  which,  we  are  convinced,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  race,  or  a  variety. 
Deieriplion.     A   deciduous  shrub,  attuning,  36 

in  the  gardens  about   London,  the  hei^t   of  \ 

frmn  Su.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years,  and  seldom 

growing  much  higher  as  a  bush.  The  stems  are 

numerous,  but  not  much  branched ;  the  leaves 

arelarge,  of  a  very  dark  green;  and  the  plant 

imnluces  a  profiiaon  of  flowers,  which  do  not 

expand  fully  till  a  day  or  two  before  they  drop 

off;  and  which,  unless  the  weather  is  warm,  do 

not  expand  at  all,   but  wither  on   the  plant, 

and  disfigure  it.     The  flowers  are  large,  more 

or  less  purple  (according  to  the  season,    but 

never  wholly  dark  purple)  without,  and  always 

white  within.     The  bark,  when  bruised,  has  ao 

aromatic  odour.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  species, 

and  no  garden  ou^t  to  be  without  it. 

Geography,    Hutory,   ^c.     Pound   wild    in 

Japan;  and  cultivated  there,  and  in  China,  m 

gardens.     It  was  discovered  bv  Thunbergi  and 

unported  by  him  into   England,  in  1790.  It  has 

since  been  Kenerally  distributed  thoughout  the  botanic  and  firat-rale  privat^ 

gardens  of  Europe.    About  London  and  Paris,  it  is  not  only  propagated  fo'' 
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sale  as  a  flowering  sbrub,  but  as  a  stock  for  graftinff  other  species  on,  even 
of  the  tree  kinds :  such  as  M.  conspicua,  cord^ta,  and  others.  In  the  north 
of  France,  and  in  Oermany,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant. 

Soil  and  SUuaHon,  This  species  is  generally  considered  as  requiring  a  mix- 
ture of  heath  soil,  or  sandy  peat,  with  loam ;  but  in  many  g^u^ens  about 
London  it  succeeds  perfectly  both  in  sand  and  clay ;  the  latter  soil  being 
rendered  free  by  sand,  leaf  mould,  or  manure,  and  drainage.  The  situation, 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  ought  to  be  open,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  ripened ;  and  the  plant  should  be  detached,  it  order  that  it  may  be 
covered  with  folia^  and  blossoms  on  everv  side.  North  of  London,  in  most 
situations,  it  requires  a  wall,  and  few  plants  are  more  deserving  of  one. 
Against  a  wal^  it  will  reach  the  height  or  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  layers ;  but  it  will  abo  strike  by  cuttings,  both  of  uie  ripened  and 
the  herbac^us  wood.  The  stools  are  generally  formed  in  pits ;  or,  if  in 
the  open  gronnd,  they  are  generally  covered  with  mats  during  winter.  Seeds 
have  been  ripgaed  both  in  England  and  France ;  and  from  these  plants  have 
been  raised  m  some  few  nurseries.  The  plants,  whether  raised  from  layers, 
cuttings,  or  seed,  should  always  be  kept  in  pots  till  wanted  for  final  plantmg. 

StaUttidi  There  are  fine  plants  oi  this  species,  trained  against  walls,  at 
Harringay,  Wormleybury,  White  Knights,  and  numerous  other  places. 
The  largest  bushes  in  the  neighbourho<3  of  London  are  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery ;  and  there  are  very  handsome  specimens  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. There  is  one  20  ft.  high  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  at  Benwell 
in  Sufiblk,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  in  England.  Price,  in  London, 
from  1«.  6<i.  to  2f.  6</.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  5  francs ;  in  New  York,  ?. 

*  11.  M.  (?  p.)  ORA^ciLis.    The  slender-grott^tn^  i^\xr^\e^Jlowered  Magnolia. 

Sgmmtfmet.  ICagDbl/a  K^nu  Kempf.,  Dec,  and  Don. ;  M.  cU6ca  rar.  a  Tkun.  FL  Jap. ;  11  to. 
ment^M  T^wii.  te  Lkin.  Soc ;  Sldi  Kobud,  Japanete ;  Bfacnolier  grMe,  Fr.  j  flliiger  Bieber. 
bmnn,  G^. 

Dcn'mtinu.  Kobos,  or  Sidi  Kobusl,  U  the  name  of  the  plant  in  Japan.  It  I*  named  gr&cills  fWm  iti 
■lender  habit  of  growth  :  and  tomentbfa  from  the  comparatiTely  downy  •urfkoe  of  the  leaves^  It 
was  called  M.  gla6cabv  Thunbergp  became  beoriginallv  luppoMd  It  to  be  a  variety  of  the  M.  glatkca 
of  North  America,    liie  French  and  German  names  flignlfy  the  same  as  the  qwciflc  one. 

Engravingg.    Kcmpf.  Ic.,  L  4t. ;  Far.  Lor.,  87.  s  E.  of  Fl.,  79Ua 

Description,  In  its  native  country  it  is  a  small  tree  with  rough  bark ;  but 
in  England  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  shrub,  with  slender  stems  and  ^ranches, 
growing  rather  more  erect  and  fastigiate  than  M.  purpurea.  The  leaves  are  of 
Uie  same  form,  but  a  little  longer,  and  always  of  a  decidedly  paler  green. 
The  young  leaves  are  pubescent  underneath,  as  are  the  young  shoots,  in 
England,  though  this  kind  cannot  be  considered  as  a  tree,  vet  it  has  a 
different  habit  of  growth  from  M.  purpi^rea ;  and,  instead  of,  like  it,  forming 
a  broad  spreading  bush,  it  is  a  narrow,  upright,  slender,  (astiffiate-growing 
one.  The  bark  has  the  same  odour  as  that  of  M.  purpurea.  The  two  main 
points  of  difierence  between  it  and  M.  purpi^rea  are,  the  ^aler  green,  and 
somewhat  narrower  shape,  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  longer  and  more  slender 
form  of  the  flower,  the  points  of  the  petals  of  which  are  slightly  turned 
back ;  while  the  flower  of  M.  purpikrea  is  more  cup-shaped,  and  the  petals  at 
the  points  are  rather  turned  inwards.  The  petals  of  M.  gr&cilb  are  exteriorly 
of  an  entirely  dark  purple,  whereas  those  of  M.  purpi^rea  melt  off  into  white 
at  their  upper  extremities. 

Geographyy  Hittory,  ^c.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  said  by 
Kffimpfer  to  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry  tree.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1 804,  but  is  not  very  common,  probably  from  its  being  very  generally  con- 
founded with  M.  purpikrea.  Its  management,  in  all  respects,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  species,  except  that  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  tender. 
The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  is  in  the  conservatory  at  White  Knights, 
where  it  forms  a  narrow  bush  about  10  ft.  high.  It  is  kept  in  the  conser- 
vatory there,  not  on  account  of  its  tenderness,  but  because  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  conservatory  plant  when  it  was  first  planted ;  and  it  is  now  much  too 
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brge  to  be  remored  with  safety.  There  are  bushes  of  this  variety  m  theopco 
boraer,  both  in  the  Hammersmidi  Nursery  and  at  Mile  End,  between  3  ft. 
and  4  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  and  3  ft;,  broad,  which  flower  freely  eTery  year,  intb- 
out  any  protection  whatever.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5«. ;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  ? ;  and  in  New  York,  ?. 

App.  i.     Half^Aarify  Magnolias. 

MemtoRtL  fictdUa  Andr.,  figured  in  Boi,  Mag.^  u  1008.,  and  introduced 
fit>ni  China  in  1789,  is  common  in  conseryatories.  At  Ckunanont  it  forms  a 
krge  evergreen  bush,  15ft.  high;  and  at  Taplow  Court,  a  bush  10 ft;,  high. 
It  flowers  in  April,  May,  and  June:  its  fragrance  is  much  more  gratefiil 
than  that  of  the  other  magnolias,  and  not  at  Sd  oppressiye.  llie  plant  has 
been  tried  against  a  conservative  wall ;  and  also,  in  toe  Goldworth  Nurseiy,  m 
the  open  ground,  as  a  bush ;  and  in  both  situations,  when  once  firmly  esta- 
blished, it  is  found  to  endure  moderate  winters  with  a  little  protection.  On 
account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  and  from  the  frapanoe  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red  or  purple,  tinged  with  ydlow  in.  the  inside  of 
the  petals,  it  is  a  yery  desirable  plant.  There  are  two  other  species,  natives 
of  Chma  (M.  anotuefdWa.  and  M.  pikmila),  also  everereens,  uid  treated  as 
green-house  or  stove  plants ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  dther  of  them  having 
been  tried  out.    Possibly,  they  may  prove  nearly  as  hardy  as  M.  fusc^ita. 

App.  ii.     Additional  Magnolias* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  other  species  of  the  senus  Magnolia,  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  in  Chma,  which  wiU  endure  Uie  open 
air  in  Britain,  though  none  of  these  have  yet  been  described  by  botanists, 
with  the  exception  of  some  by  Dr.  WaUich,  which  are  now  considered  to 
belong  to  Michelts.  Some  expected  additions  of  genera  closely  allied  to 
Magnolia  will  be  noticed  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter.  Ponibly, 
by  cross  fecundation,  some  mules  might  be  produced,  between  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  the  nardy  species.  If  the  refresh- 
ing fragrance  of  aL  fusckta  could  be  thrown  into  the  flowers  of  M.  grandiflora, 
or  of  any  of  the  other  species  which  continue  flowering  for  a  long  tinae,  the 
result  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  We  recommend  the  su^ect  to  the 
attention  of  ingenious  cultivators. 

Genus  IL 
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Gen,  Char.  Carpels  1-2-seeded,  disposed  in  spikes,  indehiscent,  deciduous, 
drawn  out  into  a  wing  at  the  apex.  Cafyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals.  Corolla 
of  6  petals,  conniving  into  a  bell-shaped  flower.  {DotCi  MUl.^  u  p.  86.) 
—  There  is  only  one  species ;  a  deciduous  tree  of  the  first  rank.  North 
America.  Flowers  yellowish,  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  orange.  June. 
1688.     Height,  in  England,  70  ft. 

X  1.  LiRiODB^NDRON  TuLiPi'PGRA  L,      The  Tulip-bcaring  Luiodendron,  or 

Tulip  Tree. 

Idmtification.    Ltn.  Sp.,  755. ;  Havne  Dend.,  115. }  Dec  Pirad.,  1.  p.  83:. ;  Don**  MIL,  1.  pi  8& 

8ifmmtfme$.  11)e  Poplar,  White  Wood,  Canoe  Wood,  theTuUp  Trte,  Amer. :  Vinlnian  Poplar.  lUav. 
bearing  UlyTree,  Saddle  Tree,  Enf. :  Tullpler  de  Vininie,  Fr.j  VliginiKberT^UpeettaiuiB.  Go-. 

Deri»ation$.  This  tree  ii  called  Linodendron,  from  tetrion.  a  lily,  and  demdnm,  a  tree :  ftvn  the 
flowen  reMmbline  tbow  oT  a  lily,  though  more  correctly  thoie  of  a  tuUp^  as  the  mecifir  name  im- 
plies.  It  is  called  Poplar,  from  ita  seneral  reiemblanoeto  tree*  of  that  genui  (  While  Wood,  from 
the  colour  of  iti  timber ;  Canoe  Wood,  from  the  ute  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  native  Indians ; 

I  Tulip  Tree,  from  its  tulip-Uke  flowers :  and  Saddle  Tree,  from  the  form  of  iu  leaves.  Tht  Rench 
and  German  n4mcs  are  literal  translations  of  the  words  Virainian  tuUp  tree 

^''X'*'?,^'  ^  *'¥7  V\\  .%**•»  **»"»•  3L  t  l&i  Willi  Ab.,  t  S9.J  Krause,  t  34. ;  E  of 
Pl.,790ai  andourpUttein  Vol.  IL  • 
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Spec.  Char,     Leaves  smooth,  truncate  at  the  top ;  44obed,  resembling  a 
saddle  in  shape.    Flowers  large,  soHtary,  terminal,  variegated  with  green, 
yellow,  and  oranee  colour;  furnished  with  two  deciduous  bracteas  under 
flowers.    {D<m*9  MtU,,  I  p.  86.) 
Farieties. 

t  L.  T.  2  obttuUoba  Michx.,  mtegrima  Hort.,  the  obhu&Johed,  or 
enHre^eavedy  Tulip  TVee,  Yellow  Wood,  or  Yellow  Poplar,  has  the 
leaves  with  blunter  lobes  than  the  original  species,  but  is  in  no 
other  respect  different  from  it.  See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 
Second  Volume. 
It  L.  T,S  acuiifoUa  Michx.  has  the  leaves  smaller  and  more  acutely  cut 
than  either  the  preceding  varie^  or  the  species.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  plants  or  it  existmg  in  British  gardens. 
*t  L.  T.  ^Jiava  Hort.  has  yellow  flowers.  As  most  of  the  tulip  trees  in 
Europe  have  been  raised  from  seeds,  it  is  probable  that  tneir  flow* 
ers  vary  in  deerees  of  yellowness ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  anv 
variety,  with  me  flowers  entirely  yellow,  is  propi^ated  in  British 
nurseries.  It  is,  however,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  garden  at  Com* 
set,  and  in  some  of  the  Paris  catalogues. 

Description.  This  tree,  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  North  America,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  is  often 
seen  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  the  diameter  of  which 
varies  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  The  elder  Michaux  found  in  Kentucky,  on  the 
road  from  Beardstone  to  Louisville,  tulip  trees  which  appeared  to  be  15  ft.  or 
16  ft.  in  circumference ;  and,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Louisville,  he  mea- 
sured one  which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  22  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference, 
the  height  of  which  he  found  to  be  from  120  ft.  to  140  ft.  Of  all  the  deci- 
duous trees  of  North  America,  the  tulip  tree,  next  to  the  button-wood 
(/'Uitanus  occident^is),  attains  the  amplest  dimensions;  while  the  perfect 
Btraightness  and  uniform  diameter  of  its  trunk  for  upwards  of  40  It.,  the 
regular  distribution  of  its  branches,  and  the  richness  oi  its  foliage,  give  it  a 
decided  superiority  to  that  tree,  and  entitle  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  magmficent  trees  of  the  temperate  zones.  Li  the  developement  of  its 
leaves  the  tulip  tree  differs  from  most  other  trees.  The  leaf-buas,  in  general, 
are  composed  of  scales  closely  imbricated,  which,  in  the  spring,  are  distended 
by  the  erowth  of  the  minute  bundle  of  leaves  that  they  enclose,  till  the^ 
finally  mil  off.  The  terminal  bud  of  each  shoot  swells  considerably  before  it 
gives  birth  to  the  leaf:  it  forms  an  oval  envelope,  which  contains  the  youns 
leaf,  and  which  produces  it  to  the  light  only  when  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  endure  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  Within  this 
envelope  is  found  another,  which,  after  the  first  leaf  is  put  forth,  swells, 
bursts,  and  gives  birth  to  a  second.  On  young  and  vigorous  trees  five  or  six 
leaves  issue,  successively,  in  this  manner,  from  one  bud.  Till  the  leaf  has 
acquired  its  growth,  it  retains  the  two  scales  which  composed  its  envelope, 
and  which  are  now  called  stipides.  In  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  humid,  the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  very  rapid :  they  are  6  in.  or  8  in. 
broad,  borne  on  long  petioles,  alternate,  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pleasing  green  colour.  They  are  divided  into  three  lobes ;  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  horizontally  notched  at  its  summit,  and  the  two  lower  ones  are 
rounded  at  the  base.  This  conformation  is  peculiar  to  the  tulip  tree,  and 
renders  it  easily  distinguishable  in  the  summer.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large,  brilliant,  and,  on  detached  trees,  very  numerous,  are  variegated  with 
di&rent  colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates ;  they  have  an  agree- 
able odour,  and,  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  they  produce  a  fine 
effect.  In  the  spring  they  are  gathered  by  women  and  children  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  1u>rk,  and  sold  in  the  market  of  that  city.  The  fruit  is 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  thiui  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
axis,  and  forming  a  conical  spike  2  in>or  3  in.  in  len^h.  Each  fruit  contiuns 
60  or  70  caqiels ;  of  which  never  more  than  a  third,  and  in  some  seasons  not 
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more  than  seven  or  eight  in  the  whole  number,  are  productiFe.  It  is  ako 
observed,  that,  during  ten  years  after  it  bq^ns  to  yield  fruit,  almost  all  the 
seeds  are  unproductive ;  and  that,  on  large  trees,  the  seeds  from  the 
highest  branches  are  the  best.  The  bark,  till  the  trunk  exceeds  7  in.  or  8  in. 
in  diameter,  is  smooth  and  even :  it  afterwards  begins  to  crack,  and  the 
depth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bark,  are  proportioned  to  the 
sice,  and  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  of  the  tulip 
tree  is  yellow,  approaching  to  a  lemon  colour;  and  its  sap,  or  alburnum,  is 
white.  {AfichauxA  In  Europe,  though  the  tulip  tree  does  not  attain  the 
same  magnitude  tnat  it  does  m  situations  favourable  to  it,  in  its  native  coun- 
try, it  st^i  forms  a  magnificent  tree ;  in  some  cases,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  European  continent,  reaching  the  height  of  90  f^  or  100  fL, 
flowering  freely,  and  sometimes  ripening  seed.  The  annual  shoots  of  young 
plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length ; 
and  the  tree  will,  in  favourable  circumstances,  attain  the  height  of  fix>m  15  ft. 
to  20ft.  in  ten  years;  seldom,  however,  flowering  till  it  is  upwards  of 
twenty  years  old.  The  height,  in  En^and,  frequently  exceeds  70 ft.;  and  it 
has  npened  seeds  here,  occasionally,  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  It  npens  its  fruit  very  generally  in  France ;  though  it  is  observed,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  that  these  seeds  do  not  v^etate  so  freely  as  those 
which  are  imported  from  America. 

Geo^praphy,  The  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Chainplain,  in  latitude  45% 
accorduig  to  Blichaux,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern,  and  the  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  loiigitude  of  72%  as  the  eastern,  limit  of  the  tulip  tree.  It  is 
found  beyond  the  Hudson,  which  flows  two  degrees  farther  west ;  and  below 
43^  of  latitude  it  is  frequently  met  with,  and  fully  developed.  Its  expan- 
sion is  not  here  repressed,  as  in  Vermont^  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent,  by  the  excessive  cold,  and  by  a  mountainous  surrace  unfavourable  to 
its  growth.  It  abounds  in  the  middle  states,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia ;  and  is  found  still  more  abundantly  in  the  western 
country,  particularlv  in  Kentucky.  Its  comparative  rareness  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  CaroUnas  and  of  Georgia,  in  the  Floridas,  and  in  Lower 
Louisiana,  is  owing  less  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  which,  in  some  parts,  is  too  dry,  as  in  the  pine  barrens,  and  in  others 
too  wet,  as  in  the  swamps  which  border  the  nvers.  Even  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  the  tulip  tree  is  less  abundant  than  the  oaks,  the  walnuts, 
the  ashes,  and  ihe  beeches,  because  it  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  the  rich  bottoms  that  lie  along  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  swamps  that  are  enclosed  in  the 
forests.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  tulip  trees  are  often  seen  70  ft.,  80 IK^  and  KK)  fL  in  height,  with 
trunks  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter:  but  the  western  states  seem  to  be 
the  natural  soil  of  this  magnificent  tree,  and  there  it  displays  its  most  power- 
ful v^etation.  It  is  commonly  found  mingled  with  other  trees,  such  as  the 
hickories,  the  black  walnut  and  butter  nut,  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree  (Gym- 
n6cladus),  and  the  wild  cherry  tree:  but  it  sometimes  constitutes,  alone, 
pretty  large  tracts  of  the  forest ;  as  was  observed  by  the  elder  Michaux  on 
the  road  from  Beardstone  to  Louisville.  In  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  did  he  find  tulip  trees  so  lofty,  and  of  so  great  a  diameter.  (Mickaux.) 
The  artificial  geography  of  this  tree  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  middle  region 
of  Europe,  from  Berlm  and  Warsaw,  on  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Naples,  on  the  south;  Ireland,  on  the  west;  and  the 
Crimea,  on  the  east. 

Hiitory.  When  the  tulip  tree  was  first  introduced  into  England  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  Compton,at  Fulham,  in  1688.  It  was,  however, 
at  that  time,  wholly  unknown  as  a  timber  tree.  Evelyn,  s[>eaking  of  it,  says, 
^  They  have  a  poplar  in  Virginia  of  a  very  peculiar-shaped  leaf,  which  grows 
well  with  the  curious  amongst  us  to  a  considerable  stature.  I  conceive  it  was 
first  brought  over  by  John  Tradescant,  under  the  name  of  the  tulip  tree,  fix>m 
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the  likeness  of  its  flower;  but  it  is  not,  that  I  find,  taken  much  notice  of  in 
any  of  our  herbals.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them ;  but  they  are  difficult  to 
elevate  at  first."  (Hunter's  Evelyn^  i.  p.  207.)  According  to  Miller,  Mr. 
Dariey,  at  Hoxton,  and  Mr.  Fairchild,  were  the  first  who  raised  this  tree  in 
any  quantity  from  seeds ;  and  from  dieir  nurseries  it  is  probable  that  the 
numerous  old  trees  which  are  spread  all  over  the  country  were  procured. 
The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  the  tulip  tree  on  the  Continent  is  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Leyden  Garden^  published  in  1731.  From  the  number  of 
tulip  trees  existing  m  France,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  spread  as  rapidly  in  those  countries  as  it  did  in  Britain. 
Public  avenues  are  planted  of  it  in  Italy,  and  as  far  north  as  Strasburg  and 
Metz.  It  stands  the  open  air  at  Vienna,  and  attains  a  large  size  there;  but 
it  will  not  endure  the  open  air  north  of  Warsaw,  or  at  Moscow,  without  pro^ 
tection.  The  first  tulip  tree  which  flowered  in  England  was  one  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham.  This  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  first  tree  which  was  planted  in  the  open  ground : 
previously,  they  had,  like  most  other  American  trees  in  those  times,  been 
grown  in  pots,  and  housed  every  winter.  Thb  tree  at  Parson's  Green,  Miller 
says,  convinced  gardeners  of  their  mistake,  by  the  sreat  progress  which  it 
made ;  so  that  afterwards  there  were  a  great  many  planted  in  open  ground, 
which,  more  especially  those  on  a  moist  soil,  speedily  attained  a  large  size. 
Some  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  at  Wilton,  are  referred  to  by  him  as  among  the 
oldest  and  largest. 

Propertiei  and  Uia,  The  dmber  of  the  tulip  tree,  though  classed  among 
light  woods,  is  jret,  Michaux  observes,  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  common 
poplar;  its  gram  is  equally  fine,  but  more  compact;  and  the  wood  is  easily 
wrought,  and  polishes  well.  It  is  found  strong  and  stiffs  enough  for  uses  that 
require  great  solidity.  The  heart-wood,  when  separated  from  the  sap,  and 
perfectly  seasoned.  Ions  resists  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  is  said  to  be  rarely 
attacked  by  insects.  Its  greatest  defect,  when  employed  in  wide  boards,  and 
exposed  to  the  weather,  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  shrink  and  warp,  by  the  alter- 
nations  of  dryness  and  moisture :  but  this  defect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pensated for  by  its  other  properties,  and  may  be,  in  part,  owing  to  its  not 
being  allowed  sufficient  tune  to  be  properly  seasoned.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  has  so  striking  an  influence  upon  the  colour,  and  upon  the  quality  of 
the  tulip  wood,  tfaat  the  mechanics  who  employ  it  have  made  the  remark ; 
and  have  distinguished  it  by  the  names  of  the  white  poplar,  and  the  ydiow 
poplar.  The  external  appearances  which  mark  these  varieties  are  so  equivocal, 
that  they  can  only  ascertain  to  which  of  them  a  tree  belongs  by  cutting  it.  It 
u  known,  in  general,  that  the  white  poplar  grows  in  dry,  graveUy,  and  elevated 
places ;  it  is  recognised,  too,  by  its  branchy  summit,  and  by  the  small  propor- 
tion wluch  the  light  yellow  heart-wood  bears  to  the  sap-wood.  The  grain, 
also,  is  coarser  and  harder,  and  the  wood  decays  more  speedily ;  hence  it  is 
always  neglected,  when  the  other  variety  can  be  obtained.  The  yellow  poplar 
possesses  every  quality  requisite  to  fit  it  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  At  ^ew 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  it  is  often  employed  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  for  rafters  and  for  the  joists  of  the  upper  stories, 
for  which  piurposes  it  is  esteemed  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  strength.  In 
the  other  middle  states,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  western  states,  it  is  more  generally  used  in  building,  and  is  considered 
at  the  best  substitute  for  the  pine,  the  red  cedar,  and  the  cypress.  Wherever 
it  abounds,  it  serves  for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the 
exterior  covering.  The  panels  of  doors  and  of  wainscots,  and  the  mouldings  of 
ehimneypieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
oo  the  banks  of  the  Miami  river,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina, 
shingles  of  it,  about  15  in.  long,  are  preferred  for  covering  roofs;  because  they 
are  Uie  most  durable,  and  because  tney  are  not  liable  to  split  from  the  effect 
cither  of  intense  frost,  or  of  ardent  sunshine.  In  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
United  States,  tulip  tree,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  poplar,  boards^  which  are 
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oiVcQ  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  wide,  are  exclusively  used  for  the  pands  of  cartia^ 
When  perfectly  dry,  they  take  the  paint  well,  and  admit  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
'  The  vicinity  of  Boston  does  not  produce  this  tree,  and  the  coachnuikers  there 
procure  it  from  New  York  and  rhiladelphja :  it  is  also  sent  for  the  same  use 
to  Charleston,  8.  C,  where  the  tulip  trees  are  few  in  number,  and  inferior  in 
size.  The  seats  of  the  Windsor  chairs  which  are  fied)ricated  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  in  man^  other  towns,  are  always  of  this  wood: 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  it  is  consumed  in  this  way,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
trunks  which  are  covered  with  skins,  and  of  bedsteads  which  are  stained  in 
imitation  of  mahogany.  The  circular  board  and  wings  of  winnowing^machines 
are  made  of  this  wood,  as  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  is  very  light ; 
it  is  also  much  used  for  wooden  bowls,  and  for  the  heads  of  hair  brooms,  or 
sweeping-brushes.  The  farmers  use  it  for  the  eating  and  drinking  troughs  of 
cattle :  these  troughs  are  formed  of  a  sinele  piece ;  and,  exposed  to  the  weai> 
ther,  they  last  as  long  as  those  made  of  chestnut  and  butternut  (Carya).  In 
Kentucky,  the  wood  of  the  tulip  tree  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  rails  of 
rural  fences.  It  is  found  useful,  also,  in  the  construction  of  wooden  brid^, 
as  it  unites  lightness  m^  strength  and  durability.  The  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  middle  states,  and  those  who  still  remain  in  the  western  country,  pr^ 
fer  this  tree  for  their  canoes ;  which^  consisting  of  a  single  trunk,  are  very 
light  and  strong,  and  sometimes  carry  twenty  persons.  The  wood  of  the  tulip 
tree  affords  excellent  charcoal,  which,  in  America,  is  employed  by  the  smiths 
in  the  districts  that  furnish  no  fossU  coal.  In  the  lumber  yards  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  a  great  quantity  of  this  wood  is  found,  in 
forms  convenient  for  the  uses  above  enumerated.  In  America  it  is  very  cheap ; 
being  sold  at  half  the  price  of  black  walnut,  wild  cherry,  and  curled  maple. 
la  tUl  the  country  watered  by  the  river  Monongahela,  between  39^  and  40^ 
of  latitude,  the  tulip  tree  is  so  abundant,  that  lai^ge  rafts,  composed  wholly  of 
its  logs,  are  made  to  float  down  the  stream.  Michaux  remarks  that,  when  a 
popltf  is  felled,  the  chips  of  the  heart-wood  that  are  left  upon  the  ground, 
particularly  those  which  are  half  buried  in  the  leaves,  suffer,  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  a  remarkable  change ;  the  lower  part  becomes  of  a  dark 
blue,  and  they  exhale  a  fetid  ammoniacal  odour ;  though  the  live  part  of 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  still  more  of  the  roots,  has  an  agree* 
able  smdl,  and  a  very  bitter  taste ;  and,  even  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  heart  wood,  it  neither  acouires  the  blue  colour,  nor  the  disagreeable  smell. 

Medical  Properties.  In  Vir^ia,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
steep  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree,  with  an  equal  portion  of  dogwood  bark,  in 
brandy,  during  eight  days ;  and  this  tincture  is  considered  a  cure  for  iiiliiHiillnil 
fevers.  Poplar  bark,  reduced  to  powder,  and  given  in  substance  to  horses, 
appears  to  be  a  pretty  certain  remedy  for  worms.  The  American  Museum  for 
December,  1792,  contains  details  of  the  valuable  properties  ascribed  to  this 
bark,  by  Dr.  Young  of  Philadelphia ;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  neariv 
equal  to  quinquina,  being  a  powerful  tonic  and  antiseptic :  the  aromadc  princi- 
ple appears  to  reside  in  a  resinous  part  of  its  substance,  which  stimulates  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  which  operates  as  a  gentle  cathartic.  In  many  instances, 
the  stomach  cannot  support  it,  unless  each  dose  is  accompanied  by  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum.  In  Paris,  a  spirituous  liquor  is  made  from  the  nresh  bark  of 
poplar  roots,  with  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  rdnder  it 
agreeable  to  the  taste.    (Michatue.) 

The  Uses  of  the  Tulip  Tree  in  Europe  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  those 
of  ornament ;  for,  though  there  are  numerous  trees  which  would  produce  ex- 
cellent timber  if  cut  down,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  having  been  felled  for 
this  purpose,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other.  Every  possessor  of  a  tulip  tree,  in 
Europe,  values  it  *far  higher  for  its  beauty  in  a  living  state,  than  for  its  pro- 
ducts, or  the  artificial  applications  of  them.  On  the  Continent,  where  trees 
ripen  seeds,  they  may  be  considered  as  afibrding  some  profit  from  that  source. 

Soil  and  Situation.  In  its  native  country,  according  to  Bdichaux,  the  tulip 
tree  delights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  extremely  fertile  soils,  such  as  are.  found 
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in  the  alluvial  plains  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  swamps. 
Like  almost  all  other  trees,  however,  it  will  grow  on  soils  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  have  its  timber  and  other  properties  more  or  less  affected  bv  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed.  In  deep  rich  soil,  the  wood  is  yellow  and 
heavy ;  in  dry  gravelly  soil,  on  an  elevated  situation,  it  is  white,  light,  coarse, 
bard,  and  decays  more  readily  than  the  wood  which  has  grown  on  rich  soil. 
According  to  Du  Harael,  it  neither  thrives  in  France  on  a  dry  and  gravelly 
soil,  nor  on  one  with  the  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl.  The  most  rapid-growing 
young  tulip  trees  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  were  planted  in  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  in  a  rather  moist  climate,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and 
the  progress  of  these  has  been  at  the  rate  of  16  fl.  in  10  years,  from  the  seed. 
(See  Gard,  Mas.,  vol.  xi.  p.  350.)  The  situation  most  favourable  for  the  tulip 
tree  is  one  which,  while  it  is  sheltered  from  high  winds,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
sufiiciently  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  to  admit  of  the  maturation  of  its  leaves 
on  every  side,  and  the  perfect  ripening  of  its  wood,  without  which  it  can 
neither  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  winter,  nor  form  blossom-buds.  If  it  were 
desired  to  grow  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  forming  straight  clean  timber,  it' 
ought  to  l^  placed  in  a  close  plantation,  where  one  plant  would  draw  up 
another. 

Propagation  and  Cttllure,  The  species  is  seldom,  if  ever,  propagated  other- 
wise than  by  seeds,  which  come  uo  best  in  heath  soil,  very  fine  mould,  or  sandy 
loam,  in  a  shady  situation,  kept  rather  moist ;  but  the  varieties  are,  of  course, 
multiplied  by  layers,  budding,  grafting,  or  inarching.  When  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  autumn,  they  generally  come  up  the  following  spring ;  but,  sown  in  spring 
or  the  beginning  of  summer,  they  generally  remain  a  year  in  the  ground.  For- 
merly, nurserymen  used  to  raise  them  on  heat ;  by  which  means  spring-sown 
seeds  came  up  the  succeeding  summer.  In  France,  and,  occasionally*  in  Eng- 
land, the  obtuse-lobed  variety  is  raised  by  layers  or  inarching ;  but,  in  either 
case,  it  requires  two  or  three  years  before  the  plants  can  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stock.  The  tulip  tree,  like  the  magnolias,  having  roots  furnished  with 
but  few  fibres,  does  not  transplant  readily ;  and,  therefore,  the  plants  ought 
either  to  be  kept  in  pots,  or,  if  in  the  free  ground,  transplanted  in  the  nursery 
every  year ;  or,  if  neither  of  these  modes  be  practicable,  removed  to  their  final 
situation,  when  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  years  old.  The  tree  is, 
like  the  magnolias,  not  very  patient  of  the  knife,  either  in  a  young  or  in  an 
old  state;  and,  from  the  bitter  qualities  of  the  leaves,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  attacked  by  insects. 

Geographical  Statistics,  Liriodendron  TuMfera  in  the  Environs  of  Londom 
The  largest  tulip  tree  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at 
Syon,  where,  in  about  70  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  76  (L  The  trunk, 
at  1  h.  from  the  ground,  measures  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  46  fl.  (See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
our  Vol.  II.)  The  next  largest  tree  is  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  the  resi- 
dence of  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq.,  80  years  planted,  70  fl.  hiffh,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  is  3  fl.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  49  fl.  The  oldest  tree,  estimated  at 
150  years,  is  at  Fulham  Palace :  it  is  55  ft.  high ;  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the  head,  which  is  in  a  decaying  state,  is  25  ft. 
m  diameter.  In  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  there  is  a  tree  60  years  planted,  which 
is  70  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in. ;  and  that  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches  is  35  ft.  All  these  trees  flower  freely  every  year,  and, 
in  fine  seasons,  ripen  some  seeds. 

Liriodendron  TnUpifera  South  of  London.  The  dimensions  of  a  great  number 
of  specimens  have  been  sent  us,  from  which  we  select  the  following,  partly  to 
show  the  rate  of  growth,  and  partly  to  show  the  ultimate  magnitude.  In 
Berkshire,  at  High  Olere,  14  years  planted  and  38  ft.  high,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Cornwall,  at  Port  Elliot,  80 
years  planted  and  60  ft.  high ;  and  at  Carclew,  40  years  planted  and  60  fl.  high. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  70  years  planted  and  63  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Ril- 
lerton  Nursery,  32  years  planted  and  37  ft.  6  in.  high ;  at  Luscombe^  21  years 
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planted  and  87  ft.  high ;  at  Endsleigh,  18  years  planted  and  35  ft.  high.  In 
Hampshtre,  at  Farnham  Castle,  55  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  on  chalk.  In 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted  and  18  (L  hi^,  on 
strong  clay.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Hestercombe,  96ft.  high;  with  a  trunk 
nearly  3  ft.  in  diameter :  a  magnificent  tree,  which  ripens  seeds  every 
year.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  40  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  70  ft.  high, 
m  sandy  loam  on  cla^ ;  at  Oakham  Park,  28  years  planted  and  32  ft.  high  $ 
at  Melbourne,  70  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Longleat,  70  ft.  h^h ;  at  Oorshaniy 
66  ft.  high ;  and  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high. 

lAriodendron  TuHjnfera  North  of  London,  In  Bedfordshire,  at  SoutbiU,  21^ 
years  planted  and  38  ft.  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith,  20  years 
planted  and  36  ft.  high.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  60  years  planted 
and  43  ft.  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  34  years  planted  and 
45  ft.  high.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  9  years  planted  and 
15  ft.  hkh.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  years  planted  and  60  ft. 
high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  50  years  planted  and  73  ft.  high ; 
the  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  36  ft. ;  the  soil  a  deep 
vellow  loam.  In  Stafibrdshire,  at  Trentham  Hall,  50ft.  high,  with  the  trunk  2  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  Suffolk,  at  Culford,  8  years  planted  and  14  ft  high ;  at  Liver- 
mere,  30  years  planted  and  26  ft.  high,  on  strong  clay  in  a  northern  exposure ; 
at  Wolverton  Halt,  60  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  2  ft.  8  m.  in  diameter.  In  War- 
wickshire, at  Combe  Abbey,  50  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Worcester- 
shire, at  Kinlet,  50  years  planted  and  60  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.,  containing  35  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  the  soil  a 
sandy  loam,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  The  lower  part  of  this  tree  alwavs 
comes  into  leaf  before  the  upper  part  has  the  least  appearance  of  doing  so ;  the 
cause  of  which  is,  that  the  lower  part  b  sheltered  by  high  ground,  while  the 
upper  part  is  exposed  to  a  strong  west  wind :  it  flowers  freely,  and  has  a  splen- 
did appearance  at  that  season,  and  also  in  autumn,  before  it  sheds  its  yellow 
leaves.  In  the  same  county,  at  Croome,  70  years  planted,  75  ft.  high ;  the  trunk 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  tiie  diameter  of  the  head  35  ft.  on  strong  loom ;  at 
Qagley,  12  years  planted  and  15  ft.  high,  on  a  sandy  loam.  In  Yorkshire,  in 
the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high,  in  strong  loam  on 
clay ;  at  Ripley  Castle,  10  years  planted  and  16  ft  high  ;  at  Knedlington,  10 
years  from  the  seed,  sown  on  the  spot,  14  ft.  to  16^  ft.  high ;  the  trunk  froin 
3^  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  5  fL  or  6  ft. ;  at  Girim- 
stone,  12  years  planted  and  35  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  7^  in.,  and  of 
the  head  15  ft.;  the  soil  a  deep  free  loam,  and  the  situation  shelt^ed. 

lAnodendron  TuUpifera  in  Scotland,  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Gosford  House,  20 
years  planted  and  20  ft.  hifh ;  and  at  Hopeton  House,  two  trees,  86  years  pUnted 
and  60  ft.  high,  with  trunks  2  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,^nd  heads  30  ft.  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  tree  at  Tyningham,  72  years  planted,  34  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.  3  in. ;  at  the  Hirsel,  a  low  tree,  100  years  planted,  13  fL,  the 
trunk  4  fl.,  and  the  branches  33  ft.,  in  diameter ;  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  60  years 
planted  and  50  ft.  high ;  at  Cassincarie,  55  ft.  high  \  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  14  years  planted  and  13  ft.  high,  the  young  shoots  occasionally  cut 
down  in  winter,  especially  if  the  preceding  summer  has  been  such  as  not  to  ripen 
them  fully;  at  Roseneath  Castle,  55ft.  high.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Dinibribtle 
Park,  40  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Annat  Gardens,  27  years  planted  and  20  fl. 
high ;  at  Gerwy,  2  trees,  40  ft.  high,  which  flower  occasionally.  In  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  at  Coul,  10  ^ears  planted  and  10ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  m, ;  the  situation  160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  north 
latitude  55°  35^.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  20  years  planted 
and  lO^fl.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2|  in.,  and  of  the  head  1 1  ft. 

Liriodendron  JkUipifera  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden, 
30  years  planted  and  20ft,  high;  at  Cypress  Grove,  35ft.  high,  flowering 
freely  every  year  in  strong  loam  or  clay ;  at  Howth  Castle,  36  fi.  hig^ ;  at 
Terenure,  9  years  planted  and  lift,  high ;  in  CulUngswood  Nursery,  24  years 
planted  and  26  ft.  high.    In  Munster,  at  Castle  Freke,  35  ft.  high.    In  Leinster. 
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at  Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted  and  43  ft.  high ;  at  CharleyiUe  Forest,  45  years 
planted  and  54ft.  high;  at  Shelton  Abbey,  50  years  planted  and  60ft.  nigh. 
In  Ulster,  at  Florence  Court,  38  years  planted  and  45  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Connaught,  at  Mackree  Castle, 
37  ft.  high. 

Liriodendron  Ttdipi/era  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Toulon  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  48  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  the  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter,  in 
calcareous  soil ;  at  Mereville,  30  years  plant^  and  60  ft.  high,  in  a  free  moist 
soil ;  near  Nantes,  40  years  planted  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Holland  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  Ghent  Botanic  Garden,  70  ft.  hi^h ;  in  the  grounds  of  the 
palace  of  Lacken,  near  Brussels,  there  is  a  tree  which  ripens  seeds  every  year, 
noticed  in  p.  145.  In  Prussia,  at  Harbcke,  10  years  planted  and  14  ft.  high ;  at 
Sans  Souci,  Potsdam,  42  years  planted  50  ft.  high ;  m  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 18  years  planted  and  40ft.  high;  the  shoots  sometimes  injured  by  the 
frost.  At  Schwobber,  near  Hanover,  1 20  years  planted,  80  ft.  high ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  fL,  and  of  ttfe  head  30  ft. ;  in  alluvial  soil  near  water.  In  Saxony, 
at  Wdrlit2,  60  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high*  At  Munich,  in  the  public  garden, 
20  years  planted  and  20  ft.  high ;  in  a  private  garden  near  the  city,  36  years 
planted  and  50  ft.  high,  flowering  freely  every  year.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmsnohe, 
60  years  planted  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in  the  University  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 20  years  planted  and  24  ft  high ;  at  Laxenburg,  40  years  planted  and 
30  ft.  high ;  at  Kopenzel,  near  Vienna,  60  years  planted  and  45  ft.  high ;  at 
Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40  years  planted  and  51  ft.  high.  In  Italy  the  tree 
abounds,  and  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  fi.,  flowers  freely,  and  ripens 
seeds,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  p.  169. 

Commercial  Statistia,  Plants  are  abundant  in  all  the  European  and 
American  nurseries.  In  London,  seedlings  are  12i.  a  hundred ;  transplanted 
plants,  2  ft.  high,  50*. ;  and  those  from  3  fL  to  4  ft.  high,  75#. ;  and  seeds 
are  U,  6d.  a  quart.  At  BoUwyller,  one  year's  seedlings  are  20  francs  a  hun- 
dred ;  two  years'  seedlings,  35  francs ;  plants  in  pots,  1  franc  5  cents  each ; 
and  plants  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft,  high,  from  2  francs  to  3  francs  50  cents ;  and  the 
entire^leaved  variety  is  charged  4  francs.  In  New  York,  plants  are  20  cents 
each,  and  seeds  4  dollars  and  50  cents  a  bushel. 

App.  i.  Expected  Additions  to  the  Order  MagnoTiaceiB. 

In  our  list  (p.  173.)  of  the  MsgnoMdcea  of  the  Himalaya,  which  might  pro- 
bably endure  the  open  air  in  England,  are  included  MangUeUa  nuignis,  the 
Magnolia  iosignis  ot  Dr.  Wnllich,  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Nepal ; 
M^tefiSL  lanvffnoMa^  exceUoy  Kisopa,  and  Doltsopa;  all  of  which,  being  found  in 
elevated  regions  in  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Royle  conjectures  would  stand  the  open 
air  in  Devonshire,  and,  with  a  little  protection,  in  the  climate  of  Lonaon« 
Idichelia  DoiUdpa  b  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Nepal,  yielding  a  fragrant  wood 
much  used  there  for  houfte-building.  {Don's  Prod.,  226.)  Mich^  excelsa^ 
according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  produces  a  valuable  timber  of  a  fine  texture,  at  first 
greenish,  but  soon  chan^ng  into  a  fine  yellow.    We  have  already  observed 

S.  173.)  that  there  are  probably  various  species  of  MagnoUoofttr  in  China  and 
apan,  not  yet  introduced,  which  would  prove  hardy,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  would  amply  repay  patriotic  travellers  and  European  residents  in  thoM 
countries. 

As  many  of  the  species  of  Magnolia  seem  to  admit  of  cross-fecundation,  it 
is  possible  that  the  same  thing  may  be  practicable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
between  the  genera  composing  tne  order.  The  tulip  tree,  rendered  sub- 
evergreen,  would  be  an  interesting  object ;  as  would  a  variety  of  it  with  fas- 
tigiate  branches,  like  the  Lombardy  poplar;  or  one  as  truly  pendulous  as  the 
weeping  ash ;  or  one  with  dark  leaves,  like  those  of  the  purple  beech.  No 
doubt,  a  variegation  might  be  produced  in  the  leaves  both  of  the  tulip  tree 
and  of  the  magnolia. 

Y  3 
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OF  THE  HALF-HARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  DlLLENIitf^iC^ 

VTe  introduce  tbii  order  chiefly  fbr  the  lake  (tf  recommending  some  nsecios  of  HWbbrtia  as  half, 
hardy  cUmberiL  All  the  hibbertia*  are  either  natiTei  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  Aintnlia  i 
and,  probably,  the  whole  of  them  might  live  against  a  wall  with  protection.  They  grow  freely  either 
in  sandy  loam  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  or  in  saiul  and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings, 
either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened  wood. 

t.  1.  tftftMr/ia  woliibUii  BoL  Rep.,  1 19&,  aail  oar  flg.  SB.,  ffte  twining  H&bertia,  wm  introduced 

lh>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1790,  and  has  been 

kog  known.  In  green-bouses  and  oonsenratories, 

as  Diildnia  TOliUbtUs,  or  DUl^nia  scindens.    The 

flowers  are  about  the  siae  of  those  of  1/ypAicum  aq 

calyclnum :  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are  *^ 

produced  all  the  season,  firom  the  b^innlng  of  May 

to  the  end  of  October.    The  plant  Is  a  ▼igonnis 

grower ;  and,  in  oonserratories,  will  extend  to  the 

height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft  in  about  as  many  year^ 
JL  2.  HUibirM  dentita  R.  Br.,  BoL  Rtg.^  1 88SL, 

and  our  fig.  37.,  the  tootkedJeaved  Hibbertia^  was 

Introduced  fWmi  New  Holland,  where  it  grows  on 

the  Blue  Mountains,  in  1814.    It  is  a  Tigorous- 

growing  twiner,  like  the  preceding  species,  with 

narrower  leaVes  and  rather  smaller  bright  jrdlow 

flowers,  whldi  are  produced  tnm  February  or 

March  till  August    It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 

air  in  several  places,  and  found  to  stand  the  winters 
of  London  with  verr  little  protection ;  sometimes,  when  neglected,  being  killed  down  to  the  giouad, 
but  shooting  up  again  the  following  spring.    One  In  our  garden  at  Baytwater  has  stood  since  1831 ; 


A/UerMi.— Tbisis 
IS16.    The  leaves  are 

nearly  round,  beaiitiftilW  notched  ;  and  the  flowen  are  on  peduncles  opposite  the  leaves,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow.  It  is  ratner  a  procumbent  than  a  climbing  plant ;  but  thrives  well  against  a  wall,  or 
on  rockwork,  during  the  summer  mmiths. 

Other  Spedet  qf  HibMrAau  flrom  New  Holland,  are  in  culUvation  In  Britain ;  and  upwards  of  a  doseo, 
which  have  been  descrtbeci,  remain  to  be  introduced ;  all  of  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will 
stand  our  British  winters  with  little  protection,  and  produce  a  fine  show  of  their  brilliant  ydlow 
flowers  during  the  summer  months. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  jyONA^CEM. 

• 

This  characteristics  of  this  order  assimilate  most  to  those  of  MagnoUocevr, 
and  those  distinctive  of  it  from  that  order  are :  anthers  with  an  enkir^ed 
four-cornered  connectivum,  which  is  sometimes  nectariferous ;  albumen  pierced 
by  the  substance  of  the  seed-coat ;  leaves  without  stipules,  conduplicatc  io 
the  bud ;  properties  aromatic.  (Lmdl.  Inirod.  to  N.  S^  and  Don's  MHL} 
The  leaves  of  MagnoUoon:?  are  involute  in  the  bud ;  and,  perhaps,  they  ore  gene- 
rally less  obviously  feather-nerved  than  those  of  Anondce<e,  The  hardy  species 
of  this  order  are  included  in  the  genus  Asindna  Adans.,  formerly  Anona  L.,  and 
are  natives  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


□0 


ASrMINA  Adans.    The  Asimina.    Lin,  Sytt,  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

IdeniifieatioH.    Adans.  Fam.,  2.  p.  StS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  pc  87. :  Don's  Mill,  1.  in  91. 
Synamymes,    Anndna  L. ;  Orchidocifpum  Mg. ;  PorcfcUie  spi  Pen. ;  Custard  Apple;  Asimlnicr,  and 
Anone,  Pr. ;  Flaschcnbaum,  Gcr. 
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DtfiwoUuma.  Atimina  U  Latinised  fWnii  a  wovd  of  Canadian  origin,  tho  moaning  of  which  is  not 
known.  Orcbidocirpum  was,  it  is  probable,  intended  to  expreu  a  Ulieness  between  the  figure  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  or  some  species  of  (Xrchtf.  PorciUa  is  a  name  given  by  Ruis,  In  honour  of 
Antonio  PorceL  a  Sranith  promoter  of  botany.  AnHtna  is  a  South  American  word,  that  signiflcs  a 
mess,  or  dish  of  fooa,  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  Llnncus,  in  applying  this  word,  says, "  annona 
[spelling  it  with  two  ns]  and  guanabanus  are  barbarous  words ;  that  the  sound,  however,  may  be 
kept,  I  name  it  Annona,  on  account  of  the  Aruit  which  is  so  gratelVil  to  the  natives.'*  {JlorL  QiSTi 
This  word,  guanabanus.  Is  a  synonyme  to  Ai^ima  muric&ta,  a  stove  plant  The  German  name, 
Flaadienbaum,  flask  tree,  is  given  from  the  shape  of  the  fhiit 

Gen,  Char.  Calyx  3-parted.  PetaU  6,  spreading,  ovate-oblong,  inner  ones 
smallest.  Anthers  numerous,  nearly  sessile.  Ovaries  many,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  3,  ovate  or  oblong.  Carpels  the  same  number  as  the  ovaries, 
Daccate,  sessile.  Seeds  many,  disposed  in  a  sinele  or  double  row.  (Don*s 
MUL,  i.  p.  9 !.)-<- Low  trees  or  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  white  or  pur- 
plish flowers,  and  fruit  about  the  size  of  small  plums.  Kather  tender,  and 
difficult  of  culture. 

Descrmtion.  The  plants,  in  their  native  countries,  are  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
varying  from  2  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  In  this  country  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  snrubs ;  though  there  are  specimens  of  A,  triloba,  near  London,  in  the 
Uammersmith  Nursery,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  10  ft.  high.  All  the  species 
require  peat  soil,  and  they  are  only  propagated  from  iniported  seeds. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  The  species  are  found  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Caro- 
lina* and  Florida ;  generally  in  shady  places  on  the  margins  of  woods,  and 
almost  always  in  sandy  soil.  They  have  been  introduced  at  different  periods, 
from  1736  to  1820. 

^  I,  A.  PARViFLO^RA  Dun.    The  small-flowered  Asimina. 

JdaU^fieatiom,    Dun.  Hon.  Anon. ;  Dec  Prod.  1.  p.  87. ;  Don*s  Mill,  1.  pi  91. 
^mamymet.    Porc^Ua  parviflbra  Per*. ;  OrchlJoc&rpum  parviflbrum  ait. 
Engrtnirngt.    Dunal  Bf  onog.,  p.  8S.  t  a 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  mucronate ;  under  surface,  as  well  as 
branches,  covered  with  brown  pubescence.  Flowers  sessile;  outer  petals 
scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  {DorCs  Mill.,  \,  p.  91.)  This  is  a  de- 
ciduous shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  have  the  outside  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla  clothed  with  brownish  tomcntum ;  and  the  inside  of 
the  petals  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  berries  are  aggregate,  sessile, 
fleshy,  of  the  size  of  a  small  plum. 

Geography,  History,  S^c.  Found  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  near  rivers  and  lakes ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1806,  but  is  little  known  either  in  botanic  gardens  or  nurseries. 
In  New  York  plants  are  1  dollar  each. 

• 

m  2.  A,  TRi^LOBA  Dun,    The  three-lobed-ca/^«e(/  Asimina. 

JdeiU^ficatkm.    Dun.  Monog.;  Dea  Prod.,  1.  87. :  Don's  Mill,  1.  91. 

aifnonyme*.    Amtima  triloba  £.,  and  Afx.  «»  AHf.y   Pore^Uo  trfloba.  Pert.  \  Orchldoc&rpum  arictW 

num  Mx.  Bar.  Am. ;  the  Pap^w.  Amer. ;  Asimmier  de  Virglnie,  and  Annone  4  trois  Lobes,  Pr. ; 

dreylapiMger  Cthree-lobod)  Flascoenbaum,  Qer. 
Simvimgt.    MilL  loon.,  L  t  3&;  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  SSL  $  Mx.  Aiti,&  t  A  ;  E.  of  PL,  79177. ;  and  our 

i^^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong-cuneated,  acuminated,  and  as  well  as  the 
branches,  smoothish.  Flowers  on  short  peduncles ;  outer  petals  roundish- 
ovate,  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  91.)  A  small 
tree,  densely  clothed  with  long  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  a  peculiarly  imbricated  appearance  to  the  entire  plant.  The 
flowers  are  campanulate  and  droopine,  and  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the 
outer  petals  are  purple,  and  vary  in  colour  in  different  plants ;  In  some  being 
very  dark,  and  m  others  light,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  berries  are  large, 
yellow,  ovate,  oblong,  and  eatable.  •  They  contain  a  yellow  pulp,  of  a  sweet 
luscious  taste,  in  the  middle  of  which  lie,  in  two  rows,  12  seeds,  divided  by 
as  many  thin  membranes.  All  parts  of  the  tree  have  a  rank,  if  not  a  fetid, 
smell ;  and  the  fruit  is  relished  by  few  persons  except  negroes.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  America  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  is  about  3  in.  long  and 

*     1^  in.  thick,  oval,  irregular,  and  swelling  into  inequalities. 

y4 
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Otogrophi/,  Hilton/,  ^c.    Hicbaux  did  not  39 

ebierve  tiiii  tree  nortb  of  the  SchujIkiU 
firer ;  and  it  appean  to  be  unknown,  or 
extremely  rare,  in  the  low  and  maritime  part 
of  the  southern  states.  It  is  not  uncommon  I 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivcra  which  stretch 
along  the  middle  states ;  but  it  is  most  abun-  ' 
dant  in  the  rich  vallejis  intoseded  by  the 
western  waters ;  where,  at  interrals,  it  tonns 
thickets  exclusively  occupying  several  acres. 
In  Kentucky  and  the  western  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  sometimes  sem,  aliio,  in  forests 
where  the  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile  ;  of  which 
its  preaence  is  an  infallible  proof.  In'  these 
forests  it  attains  the  height  of  30  h.,  with 
a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  though  It 

generally  stopa  short  of  half  this  height.  {Midiaux.')  This  species  was  int> 
ported  to  England,  under  the  name  of  Anona  triloba,  by  Peter  CollinBOD,in 
1736  i  and  it  has  since  become  known  in  the  principal  botanic  eardens  of  Eu- 
rope, and  procurable  in  first-rate  nurseries.  Miller  mentions  Uiat  the  largest 
Cnt  he  had  seen  was  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  garden  at  Whitton-  (See  p.  57.) 
e  largest  tree  that  we  have  heard  of  is  that  already  mentioned,  at  Purso^s 
€ross ;  where,  some  years  ago,  a  tree  of  about  the  same  size,  since  dead, 
ripened  firuit.  The  plants  are  always  raised  from  seeds;  and  they  seldom  pro- 
duce shoots  exceeding  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length  :  hencea  plant,  in  tea  year«, does 
not  reach  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height ;  and  will  not  Sower  till  of  15  or  90 
years'  growth. 

Fn^erliei,  U$et,  Spc.  The  fruit  in  America  is  nevo"  brou^t  into  the 
markets,  and  is  sought  in  the  woods  only  by  children.  A  spirituous  Uquor  has 
been  made  from  it,  but  it  is  of  tittle  worth.  The  wood  is  apaagj,  eztremdy 
soft,  destitute  of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  mechanical  arts,  hi 
England,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  curious,  slow-growing,  deciduous  shrnb, 
well  deserving  a  place  in  gardens,  but  which  ought  always  to  be  isolated,  and 
at  some  distance  from  rapid-growing  plants.  I^latively  to  growth,  it  may  be 
placed  near  Dirca  palustris,  some  of  the  daphnes,  or  llltcium  pairiflOTum. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  it,  6d.  each,  and  seeds  li.  an  ounce ;  at 
fiollwyller,  5  francs  a  plant ;  and  in  New  York,  44  cents. 

■  3.  ^.  FVGHf^A  Dun.     The  Pygmy  AMmina, 
Jdtnl^laaiim.    Dun.  Moniig.:D«.Ptoi,1.87.i  DiHi'ir'"'    '  ~ 
S^tamrma.    Anlu  iiigma  *  Bartr. ;  OnbUoeitpiHii 


I;kc.  Oar.,  *c.  sum  ludhiU' 
Flowm  on  ihoTt  pBduHdei. 
ihrub,  laritj  1ft.  high,  with  Iviggr  bnncl 


Found  In  OeoigU,  Flo'id', 


M  4.  A.  GRANDiFto^RA  DuH.   He  laTge-floweTed  Asimina. 

Unufhaliaa.    Dun,  M«i.|  Dec  P^al,l.^  ST.;  Don^  HULJ.  p.  M. 
AnionHMi.    .4>Hiwi  inndlMm  Sarir, ;  A.  oboitti,  IFAM.  i   OrehtihidiTpaDi  g 
Ft.  Bar.  Amr. ,  Vantlia  iruidiUm  Ptn. ;  AiimM*!  kpwilH  FInui  Am.  Ja 
Kmgror'lagi.    Dun.  Mm.,!.  11.  ;  Blllt.  Tr».,L  S. 

Spec.  Chnr.     Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  obtuse ;  under  surface,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  clothed  with  brown  pubescence.     Flowers  sessile;  outer  petak 
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obovate,  much  larser  than  the  calyx.  (_Don'i  MUL,  L  p.  9S.)  A  iniall 
smooth- branched  sarub,  with  white  flowen,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant;  the  outer  petals  are  larger  than  the  ioner  ones;  the  berries  are 
■inootb,  and  oblor^-obovate.    H^ht  2  ft. 

Geography,  Hittoiy,  ^c.  Native  of  Oeorgis  and  Florida,  hi  sandy  woodi 
uid  shady  pbces;  and  brought  to  England  in  \SW.  It  is  still  rare,  or,  rather, 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.     It  may  nltimately  turn  out  that  these  four  alleged 

Siecies  are  only  varietiea  of  one  species,  modified  by  local  circumstances.  At 
1  events,  one  of  them  (A.  triloba)  ia  quite  sufficient  in  a  general  collection, 
to  give  R  correct  ides  of  the  genus. 


SoHif  of  rhe  nn«tx.Dr  Ihb  ordo  Iwtf  brnt  rriWrnd  to  HmUptmltmK  Hud 
a  ll%Fre,  in  CFTdR  to  noUee  ■  bcuilirni  UpicoiK  dlntKi,  Scbiiindn 
■.    Dorl  Win,  1.  »,  lOL  i  Blum.  Slid    -  -   -        ------- 

I^it  of  VtBftsaatietm  mi  put  ol 


JUnKMcMfaH.    DonlMlU.,  1.  ^lOLi  Blum.  Slidr.  FL  Ind.  eiadilacht.  In  Unnitgi.  Lp.  W. 
Sfnaiirnut.     Vmn  ef  Mtaiiftmktm  uid  put  of  Aumacet  wHb  Dae.  <  AiuutitM  i  MiM 


Genus  I. 


0 


r*  irpartm     Mkeht.  FL  Bar.  Amcr.,  £..p.  18,  i  Dfc  BjiL,  1.  p.MS.  i  Deo*!  UUL,  1.  p.  101. 
Drrltaliim.    Ftdb  $tiUi,  u  Eul.  Mild  amir,  am^Bt,  ■  nun ;  lUineiii  cleft, 

am.  Oar.    Ptwrm  momwloin.    *jiiUi  8,  Ln  •  umiMSy  otiB.    roali  none.    UbIc  fiamri  irtlb 
dl^oH^nifrtkailootinilaagM^TMKptKle,  IJiar;iUm.,V  p.  101.)— AdaolduouicLBtCT. 

i  1.  Scbiza'hdra  cocci'nba  itficj&r.    The  scarlet^uwetf  Schiiaiidrfc 

XUroliui.    Mldii.  Flor.  Bor,  Amer.,  a.  1 47.  i  SliiH,  Bat.  Al 

^bt^  1413.1  BkJi^  otT^-  \S^.\  DoDlUUL^SEL; 

wdour  A.  41.  , 

jfaM!  e%Mv .  IWjrWnAVia,  ^    LCHTS  iLlflrnate,  ofnt-kiKvo- 

_,„ uidVSc  beneMh,  prtinWed.  Flowen 

tat,  dl««*d  hiiidlisin  Uie  ulla  at  the  leaim    A 

8"  ;,  deddiniu.  hdr.hattl)  ihnib,  found  In  itud^ 
1  Oesrft*  iiid  Florid*,  nod  aUa  ia  CuoUu.  II 
iowailB  JuiwudJiilT.uidinitiitcBduadinlo  Xncluid 
Ib  IMS.  It  ii  tntnUr tTHUd  u  ■  gncn-bouK  pUnti  ■ 
tut  U  Mood  out  IhniHti  tlw  wlnlai  of  l&K,  1103,  I^ 
ud  IBM,  In  the  iuAhi  of  the  Kortleultunl  aodetr, 
traliial*c>lnitainll,indierTilifbl]Tpn>Mct«d.  Htanat  fi 

jmftn  m  ILffht  luidr  toil,  uul  ii  euUr  prafsfjttiid  In 
Tipened  cuttinrt.  In  m  pot  oT  und,  pljiced  under  it  hindl 
lUx  Price,  in  LDDdon,  Si. ;  at  BsllwiUer,  ?  i  uhI  In  Neir 
Votli,7£<entL 

App.  i.     Anticipated  Additions  to  the  Hardy  Species  of  Schizau- 
drdcetE. 
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CHAP.    VIL 

of  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  of  the  order 

menisperma'cea. 

Distinctive  Ckaracierittict,  Thaiamiflorous  (H,  J9.).  Sexes,  in  most,  dioecious ; 
in  the  rest,  monoedous  or  polygamous.  Sepals  and  petals  similar ;  the  latter 
not  present  in  some.  Stamens  monaddphous,  or  rarely  free ;  equal  in  number 
with  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them,  rarely  double  that  number,  or  fewer. 
Ovaries  in  some,  numerous,  each  one-styled,  all  somewhat  connected  at  the 
base  -  or,  in  others,  only  one,  crowned  with  many  styles,  and  many-celled,  and, 
therefore,  consisting  of  many  carpds  ^wn  together,  very  rarely,  one-celled, 
and  this,  most  likely,  by  abortion.  Fruit,  in  most,  baccate  or  drupaceous,  one- 
seeded  or  many-seeded,  oblique  or  lunulate,  compressed,  with  the  seeds  of  the 
same  form.  Embryo  curved  or  peripheric.  Albumen  none,  or  very  sparing 
and  fleshy.  (Don't  MUl^  i.  p.  102.,  with  adaptation.) —  Climbing  or  twining 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  within  the  tropics,  with  alternate,  stalked,  usually  cor- 
date or  pdtate,  simple,  rarely  compound  leaves,  always  with  the  middle  nerve 
terminating  in  an  awn  or  point ;  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  small ;  in  most 
species,  in  axillary  racemes.  (Don*s  Mill^  i.  p.  102.^  The  species  in  British 
gardens  are  included  in  the  genera  Menispermum  and  C6cculu6,  and  are  natives 
of  North  America  and  Dahuria.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  "-" 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  or  by  cuttings. 

Genus  L 


are 


EE 


MENISPE'RMUM  L,     The  Moonseed.^     Lin,  Sj/s(.    Dioe^cia    Dodc- 

c&ndria. 

Jdenlifieaiion.    Tourn. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  lOSL ;  Don*!  MUL,  L  pu  US. 

SuMmymes.    M^nicperme,  Fr. ;  If  ondsaame.  Get.  ,        . 

Derivation.  Fhnn  •nefw',  the  moon,  and  jpernia,  a  seed ;  from  the  seeds  being  cidoent-abaped. 

Gen,  Char^  Sepals  and  petals  disposed  in  a  quaternary  order,  in  two  or  three 
series.  Male  flowers  with  16  to  20  E^tdxaexis -,  female  flowers  with  2  to  4 
ovaries.  i>tfjMr  baccate,  roundish-kidney-shaped,  1 -seeded. — Climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  peltate  or  cordate,  smooth  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary  or 
supra-axillary.  Male  and  female  peduncles  rather  dissimilar.  Flowers  small, 
greenish-white.  {Don's  Mill,,  i.  p.  112.) 

j!  1.  M.  canadb'^nse.    The  Canadian  Moonseed. 

Identyieatkm.    Lin.  Sp.;  Dec  PTod.,1.  p^KB.;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  112.  ^^^  ,  ^    ^      ^ 

Sgnonvmes.    M.  caoadense  rax,  a  Lamarck ;  M.  anguUitum  Mocmck ;   Menlsperme  du  Canada, 

Jard. ;  CanadSsdier  Mondsaame,  Oer. 
Engravuigs.    Schkuhr.  H.,  3. 1 357. ;  Lam.  Diet,  t  82*. ;  and  oat  Jig.  4S. 

Spec,  Char,    Leaves  peltate,  smoothish,  somewhat  42 

cordate,  roundish-angular;  angles  bluntish,  ter- 
minal one  abruptly  awned,  mucronate.  Raceme» 
solitary,  compound.  Petals  8.  (Don's  Mill,,  i. 
p.  112.)  A  twining  shrub,  with  thick  woody  roots, 
and  numerous  very  slender  shoots,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  but  which,  though 
ligneous,  never  attain  any  considerable  diameter, 
and  are  not  of  many  years*  duration.  The  stem 
twines  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  sun's  apparent 
motion,  and  is  smooth  and  even,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  than  of  a  shrub, 
and  the  berries  black. 


The  flowers  arc  smdl. 
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FarirfB. 

■1  Jf.  e.  8  Mattm  Dec.      TV  hbed-teaved   Canadian   Moonteed.     M. 
Tirgf nicuin  L,  —  This  varietj  is  distingui^ied  b^  the  angles  of  the 
leares  being  acutish,  and  the  Rowers  of  a  greeniafa  white.    Figured 
ID  nUi.  Elth.,  t.'l76.  fig.  819. 
Geography,  Hittoty,  ^c.     Found  in  North  America,  among  bushes,  on  the 
banks  of  riTen,  and  on  fertile  declindes,  fi^m  Canada  to  CerolioB;  and  also 
indigenous  in  Siberia.    It  wascultivated,  in  17l3,by Bishop  Compton;  and  is 
not  unlre^uent  in  British  botanic  gardens,  and  in  our  principal  nurseries.     It 
will  grow  m  any  free,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soil ;  snd,  as  it  sends  up  nume- 
rous shoots  from  its  tliick  woody  roots,  it  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  them, 
or  by  layers  made  in  autumn,  which  will  root  in  one  year.    Both  the  male  and 
female  plants  ore  in  Lee'a  Nursery ;  snd  the  male  of  the  variety  M.c.lobalum 
is  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.    Price,of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  U.  Gd.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  90  cents ; 
in  New  York,  ti  cents. 

.3S.  Mbnispb'riiuh  dau^ricch  Dec, 
Hie  Daiirian  Moonseed. 
MaUf/lalbm.   D«.  Prod.,  t.  p.  I0£, ;  1 
ainaV"'-     TrUoiiliii)  AnpdlAgrii  I 
Bmgrarliiti.    DtloL  Icra.,  I. 
Sfo.  Oar.     Lht*>  n 

mgitt  Kntc,  tcriBliul  i , 

Kaecna  In  naln,  apliiiUM.  {Bim't  jnuTl  p.  I 
twlBlog  ihnib,  roHBMlni  IL  cwuhHiib.  but  in 

in  Iti  DHtl,  wd,  SRilHUr.linlflltUtMVlflllltqwcia. 

Honn  irebnUi.     Juu  aiui  Julr.    ISIS.     Found  hi 

DiUilm  on  nckr  Mill  nm  the  rl>«  CbUa,  iDd  uld  to 

L  X  M.  jmila'cinuk  Dec.     The  Smilsx-like  Moonseed. 

HwWwHi)*.    I>ie.STn.,1.p.5tl.:  Diiii-iUi]l.,l.Ti.  1 

Smuifme,    CtHtrnpeks  (mlltcliu  LH. 

Swrnftfi.    Jia).l«HL>t-K>''l  CUoliCuol,  1.  [.  Jl 

tptcOur.    lem 

(oh'j  km.,  L 

ma  In  CiroliiH  bi  C 

ot  kotuiT  u  EdiDbunh.  "tiKpranrii~nlii*rKun~l 
oudcui  ind,  shoill  la  met  with,  It  !•  goicnllj  Id 
houK  i  ttagugh  then  on  ba  little  dDabt  of  Iti  be 

Genus  1 1. 


J  CO'CCULUS  Joufl.    TheCocculus.    Zin.  Syrf.Kw'ciaHeiSndria. 

I  De&Pmd.,  ].pL9a.;DDn1Min.,l.p.lM 

In  WDd.)  Andrtnhilu  H^hU 

.ume  of  cochineal,  which  li  a|i|tUcd  to  thia  genu  on 
let  beailDg  icarlet  berr^cL 
Gen.  Char,  Sepab  and  petalt  disposed  in  a  ternary  order,  in  8,  very  rarely  in 
3  series.  MalefinDtrt  with  6  iVee  stamens  opposite  the  petals ;  J'emalc  ones 
with  3  or  6  carpde.  Drupei  baccate,  1  to  6,  usually  obliipely  reoifonn, 
Bomewhat  flattened,  I-seeded.  Cotyledom  distant.  (Don't  MilL,  i.  p.  104.) 
DetcT^ition.  This  is  s  genus  of  climbing  or  twining  ^nibs,  with  peltate, 
corilate,  ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  rarely  lobed,  leares.     Peduncles  axillary. 
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rarely  lateral ;  those  bearing  male  floweri  ate  usuallj  maDv-dowered ;  but 
those  bearing  female  flowerB  are  few-fiowered,  dther  free  (rom  bracuaa,  or 
fiiitiiihed  wiUi  very  small  ODei.  The  berries  of  manj  of  the  ^wdes  of  this 
■eniu  are  often  made  into  a  paste,  and  used  in  their  Dative  countries  to  intox- 
icate fish  and  birds,  &c^  in  order  to  take  thein  ;  aiid  it  is  said  that  brewer* 
use  them  to  ^*e  thw  ^e  and  porter  an  intosicaliiig  qiuditj.  (Don't  JUHl,  L 
p.  104.)  The  speciea  are  i^efl;  tn>|»cal,  end  only  one  that  is  hardy  ha*  yet 
been  introduced  into  the  British  gardens. 

2    1.  Co'ccuLLs  cAROLi'Nt;3  Dec.     The  Carolina  Cocculn 


Sigrt>«ti.  DULElth.,  !jiLnB.f.319.i  Weodl  Olii,  1 1 1&  j  «jiJ  our  A- *5- 
^>^.C&in:,Ji:c.   Leaves  cordate  or  ovate, 

entire,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  3-lobed ; 

undersur^ce  »elTety  pubescent*    Male 

racemes  floriferous  from  the  base,  fe- 
male ones   3-dowered.  (Don't  Mill.,i. 

p.  107.)     A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of 

Carolina,     Georgia,    and    Florida,   in 

woods  and  hedges,  as  the  black  bryony 

is  in  England.     The  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious,  but,    according    to   Wendland, 

often  hermaphrodite.    Though  ligneous 

in  its  native  country,  in  cold  countriea 

it  is  often  herbaceous  or  subherbaceous. 

The  flowers,  which  appear  io  June  and 

July,   are   greenish;    and   the   berries, 

when  ripe,  are  of  a  red  colour.     It  was 

introduced  Into  England  in  1759,  and 

is  not  uncommon  in  botanic  gardens  and 

the  principal  nurseries.    Price,  in  Lon- 
don, I(.  eila  plant;  at  BoUwyUer,?;  in 

New  Yoris,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.     Anticipated  Menispermdcea. 

In  p.  173.  are  enumerated  some  genera  and  species  belonsing  to  this  order 

which  are  natives  of  the  Himalaya;  and  in  p.  176.  sddm  tMt  are  nauves  of 

China  and  Japan,  which,  it  is  considered,  would  be  found  balf-hardy  in  our 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Tbis  crder  is  distinguiahed  frotn  other  thalamifloroua  ones  by  ibe  kA- 
lowing  traits.  Sepals  usually  6,  in  two  whorls,  deciduous,  and  furnished 
with  petal-like  scales  on  the  outside.  The  petals  are  equal  in  numbef 
with  the  sepals;  and  the  stamens  equal  in  number  with  ue  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them.  The  anthers  "  open  by  reflexed  valves;  that  is  to  sa^, 
the  fuce  of  each  cell  of  the  anther  peels  off  except  at  the  point,  wfaev  it 
adheres  as  if  it  were  hin^  there;  '  u  structure  so  remarkable.  Dr.  Und- 
Iry  oliserves,  as  to  be  "  Ibund  in  no  European  plants  except  BrTbericta 
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and  the  laurel  tribe."  {Penny  Cjfc,  vol.  iv.  p.  259.)  The  genera  containing 
the  hardy  species  are  two,  Berberii  and  Mandnia.  They  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  of  North  and  South  America ;  but 
they  are  not  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
They  are  usually  found  in  the  temperate  zones;  but  some  of  them  inhabit 
high  mountains  within  the  tropics.  The  seeds  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and,  being  small,  and  easily  conveyed  from  one  country  to  another,  a  number 
of  new  species  have  recently  been  mtroduced  from  Nepal  and  South  America. 
The  wood  of  some  of  the  species  Is  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  the  more 
common  have  been  admitted  into  the  materia  medica,  from  the  days  of  Galen 
to  the  present  time,  on  account  of  their  bitter  and  astringent  properties.  All 
the  species  are  ornamental,  and  those  of  them  which  are  evei^reen  eminently 
so.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  most  of  them  ripen  in 
England,  and  also  by  side  suckers  and  root  suckers,  which  almost  all  the 
species  produce  in  fd)undance.  The  fruit  is  generally  edible,  and  abounds 
in  the  malic  acid.  The  ^nera  and  species  of  this  order  have  recently  been 
arranged  and  described,  m  a  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Penny 
Cydop(Ediai  from  which  article,  nrom  J)<nCM  Miiier,  and  from  our  own 
observations,  we  have  drawn  up  this  chapter.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  two  genera  of  Berberit  and  Mahdnia  are  as  under :  -^ 

^g^RBBRZS.  Scjpals  6,  furnished  on  the  outside  with  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with 
2  glands  on  the  inside  of  each  at  the  base.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries 
2 — S-seeded.  (Don's  MUl.,L  p.  114.)  Flowers  in  simple,  mostly  pendu- 
lous, racemes ;  in  some  species  solitary.    Leaves  undivided. 

MAHON/i/.  Sepals  6,  furnished  on  the  outside  with  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with* 
out  glands  on  the  inside.  Stamens  furnished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side,  at 
the  top  of  the  filament.  Berries  3 — 9-seeded.  (IbidJ)  Flowers  in  erect 
racemes,  that  are  disposed  several  together  in  a  panicle.    Leaves  pinnate. 

Genus  I. 


WUll] 


BBfRBERIS  Lin.    The  Berberry.    Lin,  Sytt.  Hexandria  Monog^nia. 

Ideniiflcaiiom.    Lin.  0«n.,«44fi. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p  105. ;  Don*s  MUL,  1.  p.  Hi. 

^mm^met.    Pjpperidge  Buah  :  E'pine  vinette,  Fr. ;  BertieriUe,  Oer. 

OerhMikmM,  Arberyt  it  the  Arabic  word  used  for  Uii«  pUnt  by  Avnrrhoei  and  other  writan  oo 
medicine;  but  loine  person*  derive  the  name  flrom  the  Greek  word  bcrberi,  signifying  a  shelL  Aram 
the  leaves  of  the  common  species  having  a  hollow  surface.  Rochart  says  that  the  word  BcnerU  is 
derived  flrom  the  Phonilcian  word  barar,  which  signifies  shining  like  a  shell,  tmax  their  shining 
leavesL  Gerard  says  that  the  word  Berbery  is  a  corruption  of  amyrberist  the  name  given  to 
tbepUnt  by  Avjoenna  Du  Hamel  says  that  Birberi*  is  derived  Arom  an  Indian  word  signifying 
motner  of  pearL  Pipperidge  bush,  or  piprage  tree,  Gerard  says,  is  Dr.  Turner's  name  for  the 
plant,  and  it  is  still  given  to  It  in  Carabridgesliire.  E'pine  vinettesignlfles  the  acid,  or  sorrd,  thorn, 
hom  the  taste  of  the  fVuit  and  leaves. 

Gen,  Char,  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  by  3  scales.  Petals  6,  with  2 
glands  on  the  inside  of  each.  Stamens  toothless.  Berries  2 — 3-seeded. 
Seeds  2,  rarely  3,  laterally  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  berries,  erect,  oblong, 
with  a  crustaceous  coat  and  fleshy  albumen.  Cotifledoru  leafy,  elliptical. 
Radiele  long,  capitellate  at  the  tip.  (Don's  Mill,,  i.  p.  114.)  R.  hetero- 
phf  Ua  Juss,  has  toothed  stamens. 

Description.  The  species  are  all  shrubs  of  from  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  to  18  ft.  or 
20  ft.  in  hoffht,  in  a  wild  state ;  some  of  them  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  in 
gardens.  They  all  throw  up  numerous  side  suckers,  and  the  stronger-growing 
species,  if  these  were  carefully  removed,  might  be  formed  into  very  handsome 
small  trees.  In  all  the  species  the  flowers  are  yellow.  The  ftuit  is  generally 
red ;  but  in  some  species  it  is  black  or  dark  purple,  and  in  some  varieties 
of  the  species  it  is  white  or  yellow :   it  is  always  acid,  and  more  or  less 
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astfinpcnt.  *'  The  spines  of  the  common  berberry  are  a  curious  state  of  leaf, 
in  which  the  parenchyma  is  displaced,  and  the  ribs  haye  become  indurated. 
They,  as  well  as  all  the  simple  leaves  of  ordinary  appearance,  are  ardealated 
with  the  petiole,  and  are  therefore  compound  leaves  reduced  to  a  single  fbliole ; 
whence  tiie  supposed  genus  Mahomn  ooes  not  differ  essentially  from  Berheru 
in  foliage  any  more  than  in  fructification."  (lAndley,  IrUrod,  to  N.  S^  p.  31.) 
The  spedes  are  generally  thorny,  and  most  of  them  flower  freely  in  spring, 
bearing  fruit  abundantly  in  autumn. 

The  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  the  genus  Berberit^  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  of  the  common  berberry,  of  B,  canadensis,  B.  sinensis, 
and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  species  the  flowers  of  which  expand,  is  a  very 
remarkable  property,  whicn  was  first  discovered  by  Kolreuter;  probably 
from  observing  that  the  stamens  were  put  in  motion  by  the  proboscis  of 
insects  extracting  honey  from  the  flowers.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  has 
given  a  copious  account  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  PAi/.  Tram,^  vol.  IxxviiL 
p.  158.,  and  the  last,  and  most  clear  and  concise,  description  of  it  will 
be  found  to  be  that  by  Dr.  Lindley,  under  the  article  Berberis,  in  the  Penny 
Cycloptddia,  The  stamens,  ^  when  the  filament  is  touched  on  the  inside  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hard  instrument,  bend  forward  towards  the 
pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with  the  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  partially  recover  their  erect  position.  This  is  best  seen  in  warm  drv 
weather.  After  heavy  rain,  the  phenomenon  can  scarcely  be  observed, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  spnngs  of  the  filaments  having  been  already 
set  in  motion  by  the  dashing  of  tne  nun  upon  them,  or  to  the  flowers  having 
been  forcibly  struck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action^ 
like  that  of  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  All  that  has  been  ascer- 
tained concerning  it  is  this,  that  the  irritability  of  the  filament  is  afiected 
differently  by  di&rent  noxious  substances.  It  has  been  found  by  Messrs. 
Macaire  and  Marcet,  that,  if  a  berberry  is  poisoned  with  any  corrosive  a^nt, 
such  as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  the  filaments  become  rigid  and  bnttle, 
and  lose  their  irritability;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  poisoning  be  effected 
by  any  narcotic,  such  as  prussic  acid,  opium,  or  belladonna,  the  irritability  is 
destroyed  by  the  filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and  flaccid,  that  they  can  be 
easily  bent  in  any  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from  this  curious  fiict  any 
other  inference  than  this,  viz.  that  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animals,  there  is 
something  analogous  to  a  nervous  principle,  which  is  more  highly  developed 
in  some  plants,  or  in  some  organs,  than  in  others."  (^Pen.  Cyc^  iv.  p.  260.) 
According  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  purpose  of  this  remarkable  mnction  in  the 
stamens  of  the  berberry  is  evident.  "  In  the  original  position  of  the  stamens 
the  anthers  are  sheltered  from  rain  by  the  concavity  of  the  petals.  Thus, 
probably,  they  remain  till  some  insect  comes  to  extract  honey  from  the  base 
of  the  flowers,  and,  thrusting  itself  between  the  filaments,  unavoidably  touches 
them  in  the  most  irritable  part ;  and  thus  the  impr^nation  of  the  germs  is 
performed."  {Phil,  TVaiu.,  Ixxyiii.  p.  158.)  All  the  species  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  most  of  them  produce  in  abimdance ;  those  whicn  do  not 
are  readily  increased  by  the  removal  of  their  side  suckers,  or  by  layers.  They 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  though  they  mostly  prefer  one  that  is  calcareous. 

Though  the  species  of  this  ^nus  are  commonly  treated  as  shrubs,  and  diese 
shrubs,  from  their  numerous  side  suckers,  have,  m  general,  a  rough,  inelegant 
appearance ;  yet  there  are  some  of  them  which  may  be  formed  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable  small  trees  that  can  be  introduced  into  gardenesque 
scenery.  The  common  berberry,  when  pruned  up  to  a  single  stem  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  all  suckers  from  the  root,  and  all  side  buds  from 
the  stem  removed  the  moment  they  appear,  will  form  a  fine  orbicular  head 
virith  the  extremities  of  the  branches  drooping;  and  this  pendulous  appearance 
wiU  increase  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Such  a  tree,  covered,  as  it  will  be  every 
year,  with  yellow  blossoms  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  with  bright  scarlet 
fruit  in  autumn,  mav  rank  in  beauty  and  value  with  the  low  trees  of  the  genera 
C'ratae^gus,  Cotoneaster,  and  Amelanchicr, 
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A.  Leaves  thiuy  deciduous,     Floivcrs  soUiary, 
•  1.  J?.  siBi^RicA  Pall,    The  Siberian  Berberrj'. 

IdenMcaHiM.    Pall.  Fl.  Rom.,  2.  (x  4& ;   Dec.  Prod,  1.  p^  106. ;  Don's 

Mill,  1  p.  117.;  Pen.  Cyc,4.  p.  Sea 
^rtonffmeg.    B.  afUica  Pail ;  Vincttier  de  SIbMe,  Fr, 
Engrwinp.    Pall.  FL  Rosa.,  2.  t  67. ;  and  our>i^.  4d 

Spec,  Char,y  S^e,  Spines  3 — 7-parted.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
obovate,  ciliately  serrated.  Peduncles  l-flowered,8horter 
than  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill,,  i.  117.)  —  A  small  shrub, 
found  in  rocky  places,  on  the  hills  and  lower  mountains 
of  Altai,  Siberia,  &c.,  and  introduced  into  England  by 
Pallas  in  1790.  Pallas  states  that  the  priests  of  the 
Mongols,  who  also  act  as  physicians,  bemg  taught  by 
the  Tunguti,  use  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  the  yellow 
pulpy  matter  of  the  root  for  various  diseases ;  and  that 
a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  sometimes  applied 
with  a  pencil  to  the  eyes  as  a  charm.  In  British  gardens 
this  species  is  a  low  scrubby  bush,  seldom  exceeding 
2  ft.  in  height.    Price,  in  London,  lOs,  6d.  each. 

B.  Leaves  thbi,  mostli/  deciduous.     Flowers  in  Racemes, 
m  2,  B,  vuLOA^Ris  L,    The  common  Berberry. 

Mfnli/taiHom.    Lin.  Sp.,  473. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  pi  10& ;  Don's  MiU.,  1.  p.  115. 

Sv»0l^nlU9.    Pipperidge  Treo,  Dr,  Titmer ;  fi'pine  vinette,  Fr. :  gemcine  Berberiiac,  Ger. 

Engravingt,    Eng.  BoC,  t  49. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  t  S9. ;  E.  of  PI.,  4ig82. 

Spec,  Char,     Spines  3-parted.     Leaves  somewhat  obovate,  ciliately  serrated. 
Racemes  many-flowered,  pendulous.    Petals  entire.  {Don*s  Mill,^  i.  p.  1 15.) 
Varieties,    These  are  numerous.    Those  recognised  by  De  CandoUe  and  O. 
Don  are  as  follows :  — 

A  B.  V.  2  littea.     The  tfeUow^rmteA  common  Berberry,  —  Fruit  yellow. 
A  B.  V.  3  dlba.     The  u^Ai^fruited  common  Berberry,  —  Fruit  white. 
ft  B.  V.  4  violdcea.    The  vioi!f^oloured-fruited  common  Berberry, — Fruit 
violaceous. 

•  B.  V.  5  ptarphrea.  The  pwrple-^rmtcd  common  Berberry,  —  Fruit  purple, 

leaves  narrow,  hardly  ciliated.     B,  innominata  Kielm, 

•  B.  V.  6  nigra.  The  6/cu%-fruited  common  Berberry,  —  Fruit  black ;  leaves 

oblone,  ciliately  serrated,  serratures  few.     The  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  sua  by  Tournefort,  who  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,, 
to  be  of  delicious  flavour. 
A  B.  V.  7  cUtlcis,    The  sweel'frmted  common  Berberry,  —  Fruit  red,  some- 
what less  acid  than  that  of  the  common  berberry.    Leaves  of  a  bright 
shining  green.    Native  of  Austria. 
A  B.  V.  8  asperma.  The  seedless  Berberry, —  Fruit  destitute  of  seeds.  Miller, 
and  also  Du  Hamel,  both  say  that  suckers  taken  from  this  variety  com- 
monly produce  fruit  with  seeds;  that,  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the 
seeds  become  fewer,  and  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  plant  that  at  last 
causes  the  fruit  to  be  seedless;  in  that  case  this  plant  must  be  con- 
sidered more  a  variation  than  a  variety.    B,  v.  asperma  is  said  bv 
Du  Hamel  to  produce  the  best  fruit  for  preserving ;  and  it  is  from  it 
that  the  delicious  Confitures  d^E'pjne  vinette^  for  which  Rouen  is  so 
celebrated,  are  made.  (Nov,  JDu/t,,  iv.  p.  13.)    Price,  2s,  6d,  each. 
All  these  varieties  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Other  Varieties,  Dr.  Lindley  says,  that  "  there  is  in  the  Catalogues  a  Ca^ 
nadian  berberry,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  berberry, 
brought  from  North  America ;  and  also  Berberis  dadrica  and  altuica, 
neither  of  which  merits  to  be  distinguished  from  B,  vulgaris." 

Descriplion,    In  a  wild  state,  the  common  berberry  is  seldom  found  higher 
than  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  but  in  a  state  of  culture  it  may  be  grown  to  nearly  30  ft. 
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hi^.  The  stems  are  upright,  and  much  branched  towards  the  too ;  smooth, 
slightly  grooved,  covered  with  a  whitish  or  ash-coloured  bark,  wbicn  is  yellow 
within,  and  they  have  a  large  white  pith.  The  main  stem  soon  becomes  so 
surrounded  by  side  suckers  as  to  be  concealed  by  them ;  so  that,  even  where 
the  height  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  tree,  its  character  is  still  that  of  a  bush. 
The  blossoms  are,  m  general,  abundant,  and  produce  a  fine  appearance  in  April 
and  May ;  their  smell  is  offensive  when  near,  but  not  disagreeable  at  a  ^ort 
distance.  The  tree  will  live  for  two  or  three  centuries,  without  increas- 
ing much  in  size.  The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  yellow  colour,  bat  little 
used  except  for  dyeing.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  younf,  is  rapid ; 
and,  in  consequence,  in  five  or  six  vears  it  will  attain  the  height  of  7  it.  or  6  ft. ; 
but  it  grows  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it  as  they 
are  produced.  It  is  seldom  seen  above  10  ft.  high ;  but  there  are  examples 
of  trees  of  it  30  ft.  high,  probably  of  30  years'  growth. 

Geography  and  Hittoiy,  Found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  America ;  in  the  warmer  parts  of  those  last  countries,  on 
mountains ;  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  in  plains,  as  in  Norway,  near  Chris- 
tiania.  The  berberry  is  found  on  Mount  L^mnon,  and  on  Mount  Etna ;  in 
which  last  situation  it  becomes  a  low  shrub,  in  the  last  zone  of  vegetation,  at  ihe 
height  of  7500  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  England  it  is  found 
in  mdigenous  woods  and  hedges,  more  especially  on  ealcareous  soils.  It  is 
so  common  in  the  hedees  of  Safiron  Walden,  in  Essex,  where  com  grows  fre- 
quently quite  up  to  the  nedge,  that  Professor  Martyn  refers  to  this  circumstance, 
as  a  proof  that  the  prejudice  respecting  its  originating  the  mildew  on  wheat  is 
unfounded.  It  is  indigenous  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  not  very  common 
in  those  countries.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and,  among  modems, 
seems  first  to  have  been  recorded  by  Bauhin  in  his  Pinojt^  and  subsequently 
by  all  the  writers  on  plants,  under  afferent  names,  till  the  time  of  Ray,  who 
first  called  it  Berberk  ;  which  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Linnams,  and 
by  all  the  botanists  since  his  time. 

ProperiieM  and  Uses.  The  inner  bark  both  of  the  stems  and  roots  afibrds  a 
yellow  dye.  The  leaves  are  agreeably  acid,  and,  according  to  Gerard,  were  used 
in  his  time  **  to  season  meat  with,  and  instead  of  a  salad,  like  sorrel."  The 
berries  are  so  acid,  that  birds  seldom  touch  them.  They  are  not  eaten  raw, 
but  are  excellent  when  preserved  with  sugar  in  syrup,  or  candied.  They  are 
also  made  into  jelly  and  rob,  both  of  whidi  are  not  only  delicious  to  the  taste, 
but  extremely  wholesome ;  and  they  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  when  green,  as  a 
substitute  for  capers.  In  some  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  berries  are 
used  instead  of  lemon  for  flavouring  punch,&c. ;  and  when  fermented  it  produces 
an  acid  wine,  fi*om  which  tartar  is  procured  by  evaporation.  They  are  also  in 
general  use  for  garnishing  dishes.  Medicinally,  die  berries,  leaves,  and  roots 
are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent;  the  bark  is  purgative  and  tonic;  and 
the  berries,  when  bruised  and  steeped  in  water,  make  a  refreshing  drink  in 
fevers.  The  astringent  principle  is  so  abundant  in  the  bark»  that  it  is  used 
for  tanning  leather  in  Poland ;  and  it  dyes  it  of  a  fine  yellow  at  the  same 
time.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  said  to  make  a  good  gargle  to  strengthen 
the  throat  and  gums.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  fhiit  tree  or 
fruit  shrub ;  and  the  variety,  or  rather  variation,  in  which  the  seeds  are  said 
to  be  wanting,  and  that  in  which  tlie  fiiiit  is  sweet,  are  recommended  in  pre- 
ference. The  plant  makes  an  excellent  hedge ;  but  there  exists  a  prejudice 
asainst  it  among  agriculturists,  from  its  supposed  influence  in  producing 
blight,  or  mildew,  on  the  com  adjoining  it.  This  opinion^  though  totally  un- 
founded, is  of  unknown  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  considered 
as  an  erroneous  prejudice  by  Du  Hamel,  who  assures  us  that  it  is  totally  void 
of  foundation ;  and  Broussonet  and  other  botamsts  subsequently  proved  the 
fact ;  but  the  most  scientific  refutation  of  the  error  was  given  by  Dr.  Greville, 
in  his  Scottish  Cryptoaanuc  Flora,  In  that  excellent  work  Dr.  Greville  has 
shown  that  the  mildew  which  attacks  the  berberry  (JEcfdium  Berberidis 
Pera.»  fig*  47.)  is  quite  diflferent  from  any  of  the  Fungi  which  are  foimd  on 
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com.  Theberberrj'iniklBV, when  QiBgiufied,Uround toconsittof anunberof 
amall  orange  cupa,  with  a  white  film  over  each.  When  ripe  these  filmi  bunt, 
aiid  the  topa  of  the  cups  assume  a  ragged  uneven  ^ipearance,  in  which  state 
they  look  like  white  Aingi,     The  cups  are  filled  with  V^ 

innumersbie  little  cases,  containing  seeds,  or  sporules, 

Bad  these  constitute  the  bright  oraiwe  powder  that  ' 

b  seen  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  common  ber- 
berry.    "  Among  the  many  beautiful  objects  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  and  more  iniiierfect  tribes 
of  plants,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes, "  it  is  difficult  to  Snd   \ 
one  more  worthy  of  &n  attentive  examination  than  the 
£c(dium  Berbindit."  The  blight  on  corn  is  generally   , 
a  u>ecies  of  UrMo,  and  does  not  correspond  in  bo-   ' 
taoical  characters  with  the  £ctdium, 

Prepagahon  and  CuUiire.  The  original  species  is  propagated  in  the  nur- 
series  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  suckers.  For  ordinary  purposes,  no  plant 
reauircs  less  culture ;  but,  to  produce  laraefriiit,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  attD, 
well  manured,  somewhat  calcareous  soil,  and  be  constantly  freed  from  side 
suckers.  The  racemes  of  the  blossoms,  also,  should  be  thinned  out,  in  order 
by  reducing  the  number  of  bunches  of  fruit,  to  increase  its  size.  When  the 
berberrv  ismtended  to  become  an  ornamental  tree,  it  should  be  trained  with 
astraight  stem  to  the  height  of  Bfl.  or  10ft.,  and  then  suffered  to  branch  out, 
thinning  out  the  shoots  where  necessary,  and  destroying  every  sucker  as  it  aj>- 
pears.     80  treated,  it  forms  a  aingularly  beautiful  small  tree,  of  great  duration. 

Daeatri,  Sfc.  The  common  berberry  is  very  subject  to  the  mildew,  .£cfdium 
Bcrbiridit  Pers.,  before  described. 

Slalulict,  The  berberry  is  to  be  found  in  all  European  gardens  that  pretend 
to  have  a  complete  collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  most  shrubberies.  The 
original  species  is  to  be  procured  in  all  nurseries,  and  the  varieties  in  some  of 
than.  St«dlinga  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Si.  a  thousand ; 
and  transplanted  plants  85i.  a  thousand:  at  Bollwyller,  the  variel' 
franc  each ;  plants  of  the  species,  50  cents  each :  in  New  York,  ?. 
■  3.  S.  cahadb'ksis  Mill.    Ilie  Canadian  Berberry. 

iiCmAHBUteK.  Punh'i  FL  Ami., Sciit.,  I,  a.in.-,  Ilun.OeD.  Abk.,  LEIO.  1  Dm.  Pm 

Ehin-i  MILL,  Lulls. 
«s^wft     B.  TulgkiU  Mm.  R.  Ber.  Amir.  1 .  p.  303. ;  B.  nUgkli   t 

AyruAwx    H>r"AUiUd.,t.63.i  uid«ir;tir.48.afterUutMiithiir. 
^lec.  Char.,  ^.     Spines  ^^larted.     Leaves  obovate-oblong, 
"'y  serrated,  upf""  '"  "     " 


many-flowered, nodding.  (Don'i  M.ilL,\.^.\li.')  A  shrub,  ! 
or  low  tree,  with  yellow  flowers,  from  April  to  June.  Cul- 
tivated in  1759.    Heightdfl.     It  is  found  in  North  Ame- 


rica, on  fertile  hills  and  among  rocks,  especially  it 

Alleghany  Mountains,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  also  | 

in  Tennessee.     The  berries  are  said  by  Pursh  to  be  more  v 

fleshv  and  less  acid  than  those  of  B.  vulgaris.     The  same 

(pinion  prevails  in  the  United  States  as  in  Eiwlaud,  as 

to  the  berberry  producing  mildew  on  wheat.     From  the 

appearance  of  tais  allied  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticulniral 

Sodetv,  we  are  induced  to  conmder  it  only  a  variety  of  B.  vulgkris.    De 

Candolle  thinks  it  for  the  most  part  intermediate  between  B.  vulgaris  and 

.9.  chinensiG.     Plants, in  London, are   h.SiJ. each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc; 

and  in  New  Yorii,  15  cents. 

■  4.  ff.EHARQiHA'TA  WiUd.    The  emar^nated.}>«Ai/n' Berberry. 

llntVaiim.    Wllld.  EnuDL.l.p.SMLi  Dec.  Pral.,  L p.  10&  j  Doul  Hia.l.p.  IIJ, 

Stmimamr.    AuMeniHlcu(Minud)  BcTtorUia,  Cer. 
Etgriuingi.    Hijnc  AbbiU.,  LSi.;  WHlourJ^.49. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Spines  3-parted.  Leaves  lanceoUte-obovate,  ciliately  serrated. 
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Racemes  scarcely  pendulous,  shorter  tha»  the  leaTes; 
petab  emarginate.  (ZknCg  Mill.,  i.  p.  115.)  A  sbmb 
dkraely  resembling  B.  vulg^tris,  of  wnich  it  is,  doubtless, 
only  a  variety ;  but  it  is  one  half  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
and  has  the  petals  emarginate.  It  is  found  wild  m  S^ 
beria,  and  was  mtroduced  into  England  in  1820.  In  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultara  Society  it  has  at- 
tained the  hdght  of  7  fL  in  10  years.  Pnce,  in  the  Lon^ 
don  nurseries,  2*.  a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and 
in  New  York,  ?. 

m  5.  J9.  ibb'rica  Stev.    The  Iberian  Berberry. 

JdaUOkatiotL    Ster.  and  Flich.  in  Lttt ;  DoD*f  XBL,  L  &  115.  j  and  UnSL  in  Pen.  Cy«:»  4.  pi  96L 
^noi^mes.    B.  Tulgftiis  ?  t.  ib^rica  Dec  JiM<L,  S.  p.  &  ;  A  fintoau  Wtd, 
JEmgravmgs.    Dead.  Brit,  t  9& ;  and  E.  of  PL,  49S&,  ai  B,  iliidiuis  j  and  our  Jig.  SO. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Spines  simple,  and  3-parted ;  leaves  oboTate- 
oblong,  quite  entire.  Racemes  many-flowered;  petals  entire. 
(^Dan't  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 1 5.^  A  shrub  closely  resemfdmg  the  common 
berberry^  but,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley^  readily  disringniahed 
from  it  by  its  smaller  leaves^  and  its  almost  upright  raoeBoes. 
The  berries  are  dark  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Iberia,  wbenee  it 
was  brought  to  England  in  1790.    Hdght  5  ft. 

■  6.  B,  sine'nsis  Detf.    The  Chinese  Berberry. 

IdimMcai^m.  Deaf.  CaUl.  Hort.  P.,  150. ;  Dea  Prod.,  1.  p.  K)&  ;  Dod*)!  MUI.,  1. 

IxllS. 
aynomjfme.    R  TUlgkriB  Thunb.  Jap.,  1.  p.  146. 

Spec.  Char.,  <^c.  Spines  3-parted.  Leates  oblongs  obtuse,  entire,  or  the  lower 
ones  a  little  toothed.  Racemes  many-flowered,  nodding.  (2>ro*«  Jfi0.yL 
p.  1 15.)  A  shrub  closely  resembling  B,  vul^tris,  but  seldom  growing  nx»re 
than  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  The  berries  are  oval,  of  a  de^  red  colour  (JDre.)^ 
or,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  of  a  dirty  red ;  l-2-8eede(l.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  was  found  during  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  between 
Pekin  and  Gehol ;  and  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1800.  There  are 
plants  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  it  is  more  com- 
mon in  French  than  in  Englinh  gardens,  and  that  it  most  resembles  B, 
iberica. 

m  7.  B.  cre'tica  L.      The  Cretan  Berberry. 

Iden^fieatim.    Lin.  Spi,  472.;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  pu  106. :  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  115. 

Sjmon^mt*.    B.  crftica  6uxif^Iia  TVwnf. ;  VineCtler  de  Cr^  Fr. ;  Cretbche  Berfoeritze,  Ger, 

Engrapingt.    FL  Gnec.,  1 24S. ;  Candian  Betberry. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Spines  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves  oval-oblongs  entire,  or  some* 
what  serrated.  Kaceraes  3---8-flowered,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
(^DofCs  MUl.,  i.  p.  115.)  A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or  ifti.  in 
height,  with  numerous  suckers,  forming  a  compact  bush,  densely  covered 
with  leaves  intermixed  with  spines.  The  leaves  are  produced  without  any 
obvious  order,  and  in  their  shape  they  resemble  those  of  the  narrow-leaved 
variety  of  the  common  box.  The  berries  are  ovate,  blacky  S-seeded,  more 
astringent  than  acid;  stigma  on  a  very  short  stvle.  It  is  a  native  of  Crete, 
or  Candia,  of  Cyprus,  and  also  of  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  1759;  but,  being  apl&Dt  of  no  great  show,  it  is  not  very 
common  in  gardens  or  nurseries.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddidges,  and  also  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  at  Camberwell.  It  is  also  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  it,  that  "  it  is  a  dwarf 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a  starved  specimen  of  the  common  berberry." 
Price,  in  London,  U,  6d.  a  plant ;  at  Bolwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  in  New 
York,  ?. 
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Variety, 

m  B.  c.  2  serrat^dUa  Poir.    The  ierroMJeaved  Cretan  Berberry, — LeATes 
ciliately  serrated. 

m  6.  B,  (TRATJE^GiNA  Dec.    The  Crataegus-like  Berberry. 

MdaU^flctafom.    Dec.  S]rat,  2.  fk.  a ;  Don't  MOl,  1.  p.  11& 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Spines  simple.  Leaves  oblong,  reticulated,  hardly  serrated. 
Racemes  many-flowered,  crowded,  spreading,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 
(JDim^t  MilL,  u  p.  1 16.)  liative  of  Asia  Minor.  **  Allied  to  Berberit 
cn^tica  and  sinensis  "  (pec,^ :  said  to  be  like  B.  vul^ins  by  G.  Don.  **  De- 
scribed b^  De  CaodoUe  from  specimens  collected  m  Asia  Minor.  Young 
plants,  of  what  is  said  to  be  this  species,  are  in  the  gardens,  but  they  have 
not  yet  flowered.'*  (LhuU.)  Where  we  meet  with  many  doubts,  we  are 
always  disposed  to  simpl% ;  and,  from  the  geography  of  this  species,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  B, 
vulgaris. 

C.  Leavee  leathery,  evergreen  or  stUhevergreen,    Flower$  toHtary  or  m  Chuten, 

m  9.  B,  DU^cis.    The  sweet^fruked  Berberry. 

Idem^kaOon.    Swt  Brit  FL.Ourd. :  lindL  Pen.  Cyc..  4.  |k  961. 
Sitgrmmi^t.    Swt  Brit  FL  Gaid.  Sd  ser.,  t  KWi ;  ami  our^.  61. 

i^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Spines  long,  slender,  simple,  or  3-parted. 
Leaves  obovate  obtuse,  with  or  without  a  bristly 
point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the  under  side. 
Flowers  solitary,  on  slender  stalks,  twice  as  long  as 
the  leaves.  (Lmdl.,  Pen.  Cyc,  4.  p.  216.)  This  species, 
or  alleged  species,  is  not  recognised  by  De  CandoUe 
or  Gteorae  I>on :  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Lmdlev  to  be  "  a 
native  of  the  south-western  part  of  South  America, 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Valdivia,  where  it 
forms  a  small  evergreen  bush.  The  species  has  been 
some  years  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  at  present  very 
rare."  {Pen  Cyc,  5.  p.  261.)  There  are  plants  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  high ; 
and  it  is  to  be  procured  at  Low's  Nursery,  Clapton, 
where  it  flowered  in  March,  1831.  It  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Low  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  collector  attached  to  Capt.  King^s  expe- 
dition, from  the  Straits  of  Blapellan.  Lo  Stoee^s  FUnoer-Gardni,  where 
it  IS  figured,  it  is  said  that,  in  its  native  country,  **  the  fruit  is  used,  both 
green  and  ripe,  as  we  use  gooseberries,  for  making  pies  and  tarts,  and  pre- 
serves, for  which  it  is  most  excellent.  The  hemes  are  round  and  black, 
being  about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,  and  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  being  of  a  bright  yeUow,  and  nod- 
ding :  they  make  a  very  elegant  appearance."  {Swt.  FUGtard.,  2d  s.,  L 
t.  100.)  ft  is  quite  hardy,  and  evergreen ;  but  there  is  a  deciduous  variety, 
also  possessed  by  Mr.  Low,  which,  by  some,  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct 
species. 

A  10.  B.  hbteroprt'lla  Juff.    The  various4eaved  Bert>erry. 

Idnj^ficmtiim.    Joei.  la  YtAt.  Dlct»  8.  |i.  <BSL ;  Dec  Prod.,  L  p.  108. ;  Oon*a  Mill,  1.  pi.ir7. ;  LiadL, 

Pen.  Cyc,  4l  p.  261. 
^MHymes.    B.  ilicifMU  Font. ;  R  triseupi AU  SmUk. 
Sngravtrng.    Hook  Exot  FL,  1. 1. 14.  ;  and  our;^.  SSU 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc,    Spines  S-^parted.    Leaves  ovate4ancolate,  ^abrous,  some  of 
them  entii^e,  others  furnished  with  3  pungent  teeth,    l^edicels  solitary, 
1-flowered,  hardly  longer  than  the  leaves.    Filaments  toothed.    (Don*t 
Mill.,  i.  p.  1 17.)    This  species  Dr.  Hooker  describes  as  a  shrub  about  3  ft. 
in  heiglu,  much  branched,  and  the  older  branches  covered  with  dark  wrinkled 

Z  2 
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bark.  The  leaves  clustered,  and  of  two  kinds ;  the  old  ones 
tenninated  with  a  sharp  spinose  point,  and  having  a 
lateral  spinule  on  each  side,  above  the  middle,  and  the 
younger  ones  being  pale  green,  unarmed,  and  having  their 
margins  entire  and  softish.  The  old  leaves  are  also  quite 
rigid,  dark  green,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
alix>ut  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour. 
(Exol.  Fl.^  i.  t.  14.)  Dr.  Hooker  also  observes,  that  this 
species  **  departs  from  the  generic  character  of  De  Can- 
doUe,  inasmuch  as  the  calyx  has  no  scales  at  its  base,  nor 
are  the  filaments  destitute  of  teeth,  for  there  are  two  most 
distinct  ones  just  beneath  the  anther."  This  shrub  is  a 
native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Commerson ;  but  when,  and  by  whom,  it  was  introduced 
in  our  gardens,  Dr.  Hooker  informs  us,  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lindley,  it  is  *'  an  inelegant  bush,  about  3  ft.  high,  bare  of 
leaves,  and  having  nothing  but  its  rarity  to  recommend  it.*'  It  is  the 
B,  tlicifdlia  of  En^ish  gardens. 

A  11.  ^.  fiiPETRiFO^LiA  Lam.     The  Empetrum-leaved  Berberry. 

Jdent^atUm.    Lam.  111.,  t.  S53. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  107. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  jn  117. :  Pen.  Cyc,  i.  Pb  961. 
Engraomg.    Lam.  lU.,  t  S5&  fig.  4.  '  «- 

Spec.  Char.y  j^c.  Spines  S-jparted.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. Pedicels  1 — 2,  1-flowered.  (Don*s  3ft//.,  i.  p.  117.^  According  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  leaves  are  collected  in  bundles  in  the  axils  of  the  spmes,  and 
the  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  **  A  very  curious 
and  pretty  plant,  found  wild  from  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  to  the  southern 
point  of  the  American  Continent,  in  subalpine  woods.  In  general  aspect  it 
IS  much  more  like  a  heath  than  a  berberry,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in 
height.  It  has  been  some  years  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
is  in  Young's  Nurseir  at  Epsom,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  few  others.  It  flowers  in  December,  and  is  said,  in  Swcet*s  BrU.  Ft,* 
Gard,,  2d  series,  t.  100.,  to  have  flowered  at  Low's  Nursery,  CSapton. 

D.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  or  tub-evergreen.      Flowers  in  Racemes. 
A  12.  B.  FLORiBU^NDA  Wall.    The  many-flowered  Berberry. 

Identification.    Wall.  MSS. ;  Don't  Mill.,  I.  p.  115.;  Pen.  Cyc,  4.  p.  SSL 

Sffnompnn.     "  Out  of  accidental  rariationi  of  this  qteciea,  and  iu  mode  of  leafing  and  flowerlM, 

the  tpurious  apeciea  called  R  alTlnii  and  B.  ceratopbf  lla  hare  been  constituted.    By  Dr.  WaluS! 

in  hit  distribution  of  the  herbarium  of  the  Eaut  India  Company,  JZ.  floribiinda  has  been  aiatakcn 

for  R  arist^ta.".    {Pen.  Cyc.^  4.  p.  261.) 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Spines  3-parted  and  ver^  stiff.  Leaves  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  or  toothed  in  vanous  degrees,  sometimes  very  dee^ 
and  coarsely  veined ;  flowers  in  long,  loose,  slender  racemes.  {Pen,  Cye^ 
iv.  p.  261.)  Thisspedes  is  supposed  to  grow  about  10  ft.  high  in  Nepal, 
and,  as  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  is,  *'  apparently,  extremely  common  in  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  India,  where  it  forms  a  tall  bush,  varyinir  consider- 
ably in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  degree  in  whi^  they  are 
toothed,  but  always  well  marked  by  its  slender,  pendulouSy  or  erect  ncaaeg 
of  flowers,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  in  no  deme 
corymbose.  It  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  more  choice  collections 
in  this  country."     (Pen.  Cyc,  iv.  p.  261.) 

m  13.  B.  ASiA^TiCA  Roxb.    The  Asiatic  Berberry. 

Jdent^eatitm.     Sozb.  in  Dec  Syst,  S.  p.  IS.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  107.;  Doo^s  Mill,  L  p.  116.;  Pen. 

Cyc.,4.p.961. 
^nonymes.    B.  tinctbria  i>e*. ;  the  Raisin  Beiberry  Pen.  Cyc. 
Engramng.    Deless.  Icon.  seL,  8. 1 1. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Spines  trifid,  or  simple.     Leaves  oval,  cuueated  or  eUiptica], 
mucronatc,  smooth,  under  surface  glaucous,  entire  or  sptnulosely  toothed. 
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Racones  short,  raany-flowered,  corymbOM,  shorter  than  the  leaves.   Pedicel* 
elongated,  1-flowered.    Berries  oval.  {Den'i  MiU.,  i.  p,  1 IG.)     A  rigorous- 
growing  shrub,  with  numerous  luxuriant  side  suckers,  approaching  in  Tigour 
those  of  B.  aristiita ;  but  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  B.  heierophjlla.   It 
ia  a  native  of  the  Hast  Indies  and  Nepal,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in 
I6E0.     B.  asiitica,  Boyle  observes,  "  is  found  on  the  Neelgberries,  and  was 
called,  by  M.  Lechenault  de  la  Tour,  B.  tinctdria,  from  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  applied ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  H.  Vauquelin  to  be  inferior  to  few  woods  for 
dyeing  a  yellow  colour,"    (Aoj/t'f  Illuil.,  p.  63.)     Ac- 
cording  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  fruit  is  round,  covered  over 
with  a  thick  bloom,  and  has  altogether  the  appearance 
of  the  finest  raisins.    In  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  the  plants  of  this  species  are  about 
7  ft.  hi^h,  and  they  flower  and  fruit  freely.     They  are 
easily  distinguished  from  B.  aristAta,  by  their  very  short 
racemes.   Plants  Si.  8d,  each. 


^pfc.  Char,.  4^.  Spines  scarcely  any.  Leaves  roundish, 
coarsely  toothed,  rather  glaucous,  white  beneath.  Ra- 
cemes very  short  and  compact,  pendulous.  (Pen.  Cyc, 
ir.  p.  261.)     A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  intro-  \ 

duced  into  England  by  the  London  Horticultural  So-  7 

cietyin?  1630.  "  It  is  a  tall  slender  evergreen  bush, 
with  deep  brown  branches,  and  scarcely  any  spines. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  December,  are  yellow,  and  the  fniit  red.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  wedge-shaped  and  toothed,  but  more  frequently 
are  nearly  round,  with  two  or  three  spiny  teeth  on  every  side."  {Pen.  Cye., 
iv.  p.  261.)  A  curious  and  beautiful  species,  well  deserving  of  culti- 
vation.   There  are  plants  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  S  li.  each. 

a  15.  B.  xkista'ta  Dec.      The  hristled-too(A-^iv<^  Berberry. 
UemigliMaim.    Hook.  Eiot  Flor^  i.  t  SS. ;  Dec  PmL,  1.  plIOEj  Dob'i  MiE,  l.^  11£, 
SniiwnnL    R  CUMa  Buch.  ;  6.  uginlLnillM  Auk  ;  B.  IlntMll  Drtf. 
EitgrniMii.    Hook.  EioL  Flor.,L  98.  i  BoL  Reg.,  L  7£9. ;  anil  nirjl^.M. 
Spec.    C&ar.,    ^c.      Lower    spines    3-parted, 
simple;  leaves  obovate-acute,  tapering  much 
to   the   base,  ending  in  a  mucro   (prickly 
point)  at  the   apex,  membranous,  smooth 
on  both  aides,  serrated,  with  4  or  5  bristly 
teeth.     Racemes   nodding,   many-flowered, 
longer   than   the  leaves.      Berries   oblong. 
{Don't  MiU.,  i.  p.  1 15.  adapted.)     A  robust 
shrub,  very  distinct  from  any   of  the   pre- 
ceding species  or  varieties,  growing   with 
extraordinary  vigour,  and  capable  of  being 
formed  into  a  very  handsonie   small  tree. 
ItisanatireofMepel,  andisfoundon  moun- 
tains at  from  5000  ft.  to  SOOO  a.  of  ele- 
vation, flowering  there  in  May.     The  root 

and  woodareofadark  yellow  colour,  and  form  the  yellow  wood  of  Peraian 
authors;  they  are  used  as  a  dye,  and,  being  bitter  and  a  Utile  astringent,  they,  as 
welt  as  the  bark,  are  employed  in  medicine.  (Boyle'i  Illuit.,  p.G3.)  Theplant 
was  introduced  into  England  in  18S0,  and  is  already  in  several  gardens.  In 
.  Nepal.thefruit  of  this  species  is  dried,  like  grt4>ei  for  forming  raiains,  in  the 
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SOD.  After  beio^  once  establishedy  plants  of  this  ipeoes  grow  willi  eztnor- 
dinary  raptdky  tiU  they  attain  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft^  after  which  they 
oontmoe  throwmg  up  aoGkers,  and  aome  of  diese  which  we  have  BMasored  in 
the  Fniham  Nutboj,  and  in    the  Ooldworth  atboretum,  were  9  ft.  long, 
aody  at  tbe  lower  end,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  a  most 
desnaUe  phmt,  and  calcuUted  to  prcnhice  a  splen<M  dfect,  hoth  when  in 
flower  and  when  in  fruity  upon  an  open  lawn.    As  a  ra^nd  grower,  it  ought 
not  to  be  planted  near  slow-growing  shrubs  or  trees.   Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  W.each;  at  BoUwyKer,? ;  in  New  York,?. 
Varieiiet.    Mr.  Ro^e  has  the  following  remarics.    **  Under  S.  aristlta,  I  con- 
ceive two  species  have  been  includ»l,  or  at  least  two  such  very  distinct 
varieties  as  to  reouire  particular  notice.    These  are  dtsdnguished  by  the 
natives,  apt  to  conround  things  together,  by  &e  names  of  ^btfAsm/and  c&itra. 
The  former  growing  at  as  low  elevations  as  SOOO  feet,  and  therefore  easilv 
acclimated  in  the  plains  of  India,  has  the  leaves  and  branches  pale-coloured, 
and  more  thorny;  the  flowers  more  numerous,  racemes  erect,  appearing 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  having  less  pleasant-tasted  iruit:  while  dtUra^ 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  B.  aristata,  and  have  not  found  below  5000 
feet  of  elevation,  has  brownish-coloured  branches,  smooth,  shining,  almost 
entire  leaves,  each  flower  much  larger  than  those  of  ktukmul,  though  less 
numerous  than  those  on  each  of  the  drooping  racemes."  (lUutt,  i^c^  p.  64.) 

A  pp.  i*  Additional  Species  cf  Berberts. 

R  WaUkMhoM,  Dec,  lynon.  Uro.v1ridi«.  A  native  of  the  higher 
paiU  of  Nepal,  and,  aoeording  to  Dr.  lindlef,  **  exceedingly  -well 
worth  procuring,  on  aooount  of  its  dec|».greea  erergreen  leavec,** 
which  wfll,  In  all  probability,  prore  haidy.  ft  is  agured  in  Wallicb*t 
PioHi.  Atiat.  Bar,,  t  ai&— B.  kmamtrMtlt,  a  native  of  the  Hima. 
laya,  ii  also  a  very  desirable  tpedei.  —  fi.  acUnaedmika  ii  mentiaaed  by 
Dr.  LindleT  at  a  Tery  common  plant,  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
which  might  be  eadly  introduced :  besides  whldi,  he  says,  there  are 
ecfaer  eveigreen  Sooth  American  apedes  of  great  bewity.  *<  Some 
from  the  south  of  Chili  partlculariy  were  found  by  Mr.  Bridges  near 
V^divia,  with  shining  holly4ike  leaves,  long  racemes  of  orange, 
ooloued  flowers,  and  young  branches  covered  with  naty  down.** 
(Pemw  Cgc,  iv.  p.  861.)  —  B.  bKr(fWa  Lam.  HL,  t  2Sa  £  S.,  and  our 
Jit.  S6.,  a  small  twisted  shrub,  with  bluish  purple  berries,  a  native 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  would  be  a  desirable  aoaaiaition,  as  It  is 
doubtless  as  hard/  as  B,  tfmpetrifblia,  p.  306.  In  tne  pmien  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  there  is  a  betfoerry  raised  fttMn  seeds  reoeived 
ftom  M.  Leddwur,  under  the  name  of  B.  lUcifhlla,  which  has  not  yet 
flowered,  but  which  is  entirely  diflbrent  ftom  Che  B.  hcterophflla,  synon.  B.  fficiAlia  of  the  nor. 
scries.  Seeds  of  bertwrries  flrom  distent  countries,  tiie  same  authority  observes,  **  would  eectaioly 
reach  England  in  safety,  if  mixed  with  tenacious  earth  and  rammed  Into  a  box,"  The  oedes  ten 
of  Birberii  and  Mahbn/a  are  so  eminently  beautifbl,  that  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  tfaeir 
fiivour. 

Genus  II. 


aaan 


MAHO^N/^  Nutt.  Trb  Mahonia,  or  Ash  Berberry,  lAn,  Sytt.  Hex&ndria 

Monogfnia. 

DeHMtim.    Named  by  Nuttall  in  honour  of  Bermtri  MTMakan  a  seedsman  at  Philadelphia,  the 

author  of  tbe  Amaictm  Qardener'$  Calendar,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  botanical  science.     > 
IdenHftcation.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  907. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  108. ;  Don^  Mill,  p.  ill 
SymmifmeM.    BifUrtaoi  authors;  Odosttaion  Retf.  j  Ash  Berberry  Pen,  C9A 

Gtn.  Char,  Sepals  6,  guarded  on  the  outside  b v  three  scales.  Petak  6,  widi- 
out  glands  on  the  inside.  Stameiu  furnished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at 
top  of  the  filament.  Berria  3— 9-8eeded.  (Dwi'i  MOL,  i.  p.  1 18.)  —  The 
snecies  are  elegant  evergreen  shrubs  with  yellow  flowers  and  pinnate  leaves. 
The  latter  resemble  pretty  rouCh  those  of  the  ash,  and  hence,  doubtless, 
the  name  of  ash  berberry.  Natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and 
klso  of  Nepal,  and  perhaps  Japan.    Though  some  botanists  think  tibat  the 
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cbaracten  ascribed  to  thia  genus,  and  thoae  Bicribed  to  Birbeni,  ai  ex- 
hibited in  p.  229.,  u«  Dot  sufficient  to  keep  them  separate  M  genera ;  yet 
the  habits  of  the  species  of  one,  as  to  tbe  mode  of  growtli,  folisge,  and  in- 
iloresceDce,  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  other,  as  to  induce  ua  to  adopt 
MahAnia.  The  species  io  British  gardens  are  all  of  ccHnpantivri;  Aam 
erowtfa,  and  admit  but  of  slow  multiplication  by  layers,  and  scarcely  at  all 
By  cuttiDgs.  Some  of  them, however,  seed  freely,  and  are  readily  propagated 
in  that  way.  Four  species  have  been  introduced,  and  they  are  described 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Peimy  Cydtipadia,  as  being  included  in  a  secdon  of 
the  genus  Birbem. 

«  1.  H.  rASCicuLA^Bis  Dee.  Hie  crowded-rocftfu^f  Mohonia,  otAA  Berberry. 

Utmlfemlkm.   Hadi.  Ft.  B«.  Ano.,  1.  pk  S8. ;  D«.  Prod.,  1,  p.  10e.,>nd3jiL,i.  p  19.)  Don'iMlU., 

atm-mroa-  Sfrl(ri>plBiiiu£d|i.,  A«.  X«.,  1 701.,*wlJW.  Vv.McdK  nd.1. 1 8S.  t  Alhwkcu. 
Uik  FoL  etc.     In  the  HUH  vork  it  ia  Uaud  IhH  Uihftiifi  dlvcnlRilii  l>  Ike  tat  u  tbii 


Spec.Char.,^e.  Leaves 
of  3 — 0  pairs  with 
an  odd  one,  the  low- 
est  pair   near  the 

.  base  of  the  petiole. 


ceolate,  ratfaer  dis- 
tant, one-n  erred, 
■piny-toothed,  with 
t  or  5  teeth  on 
each  side.  Racemes 
nearly  erect,  murfi 
crowded.  FJaments 
bidentate.  (Don') 
MiU.,  i.  p.  118., 
adopted)  A  very 
handsome  tall  erer- 
green  shrub,  which 
attains,  in  British 
prdeni,  especially 
if  gainst  a  wall,  the 
hdghtofS  or  10  ft. 
and  produces  its 
yellow  flowers  in 
abundance,  from  the 

middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Ha^.  "  Perhuw  the  moat  showy  of  all 
the  &mily."  {Bat.  Mag.,  8d  edit,  col. i.  p.4ti.^  it  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  California  and  Mexico.  It  la  readily  distinguished  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  mahonias,  by  the  Elaucous  green  and  subdued  tone 
of  colour  of  its  leaves;  those  of  all  the  others  being  of  a  darker  green,  and 
more  or  leas  ahining.  The  plant  is  rather  too  tender  to  be  treated  as  a 
biuhj  unless  some  slisht  protection  be  given  to  it  during  very  severe  frosts  ; 
but  it  will  grow  freely  against  a  wall  with  scarcely  any  protection.  There 
is  a  fine  apecimen  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  more 
than  8  ft.  nigh.  In  the  nurseries,  plants  are  at  present  rather  scarce,  and  coat 
from  5t.  to  It.  each. 
m  t.  M.  .^aciFo'Liux  NvU.    The  HoUy4eaved  Mahoma,  or  Ath  Berberry. 

Ummeation.    Nutt.  On.  AnHr..!.  p-SIE.;  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  106.  j  Don't  HIU.,  1.^  Iia 

ZiifrdWiV..    Ponh.  n.  Amit.  Sept.  1.  L4. 1  BM.  Res.,  L  lias.  i  toAaafif^- 
fmrirtla.     One  nrietr,  M.  A.  maiima  Dw,,  u  mutjoned  by  Da  CawMIe  U'rc^  I,  p.  Ni.)  ■, 
•Bduiother.fHuKlUtbelunrllcKiar  the  ParUftilTVr  with  tJ>>  CalubU,  by  O.  OsB.    IDdaV 
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^lec.  Ciar.,  Sfc.  Leavea  in  4  pain  of 
leaflets  witb  an  odd  one,  tnelow- 
er  pairdiitant  irom  the  l»Be  of  the 
petiole ;  leaflets  ovate,  approxi* 
mate,  cordate  at  the  baie,  one- 
ner*ed,  spiny-toothed,  with  9  or  6 
teeth  on  each  side.  Hacenies'ef'ect, 
and  much  crowded.  Filaments  bi- 
dentate.  (Don'i  Mill.,  adapted.) 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  hardy 
CTervreen  shrubs,  attaining  the 
height  of  6  ft  in  6  years,  quite 
hardy,  producing  a  profusion  of 
bunches  of  yellow  flowersduring  | 
April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  AiDcrica, 
from  New  Albion  to  Noolka 
Sound,  growing  in  rich  vegetable 
■oil  amonc  rocks,  or  in   woods, 

where  it  fonns  a  thick  and  rich  under-growth.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  18S3,  and  is  to  he  found  in  all  good  collections.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Lindley,  it  is  "  perhaps  the  handsooiest  hardy  evergreen  we 
jret  DOBsess.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  nch,  deep,  shining  green,  becoming  purple 
in  the  winter;  it  bears  fruit  in  some  abundance,  which  consists  of  clus- 
ters of  roundish  black  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a  ridi 
violet  bloom.  It  most  resembles  M.  fascicul oris,  from  which  its  large  shining 
leaves  at  once  distingiush  it."  {Penny  Cyc,  iv.  p.  262.)  This  species  is  pro> 
pagated  very  slowly  by  layers,  and,  for  some  years,  plants  were  sold  in  the 
nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each.  Lately,  however,  a  number  of  ripe  seeds 
have  been  produced  in  England,  or  imported  from  America  through  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  from  these,  many  youne  plants  have  been 
raised,  in  the  Epsom  and  other  nurseries ;  so  that  small  plants  may  now  be 
obtuned  for  5f.  each,  and  in  a  few  years  thev  will,  no  doubt,  not  cost  half 
that  sum.  In  Prince's  Catahgw:  for  1825,  tne  price  is  stat(^d  as  25  dollars 
(5/.  bt.)  each. 
■  3.  M.  NBRVo'sA  NtUt.    The  nerred-ZraiW  Mahonia,  or  Aik  Berberry, 

IdinHflcetleiL    Nuu.  Otn.  Aiatr.,  I  p.  ili, ;  Diin-i  uni..  I.  p.  11& 

AfMUvma.    Biritrii  nenftu  Pk. ;  tttbtinta  ilumliccE  Ore. ;  Btrtrrii  (luialCM  An  tiK. 

jSmtrt-iUP.    tMnh.F1.AmR.,I.L&i  Bot.Ri«.,l.l«K.;udDuijte.& 

i^occ.  tSar.,  ijc.  Leaves  of  5 
— 6  pairs,  with  an  odd  one, 
the  lower  pur  distant  from 
the  petiole;  leaflets  ovate, 
acuminated,  and  remotely 
spiny-toothed,  somewhat 
3 — 5-nerved,  witb  IS  or  14 
teeth  on  each  side;  ra- 
cemes elongated;  filaments 
bidentate.  {Don't  MUl,  I. 
p.  1 18.)  An  evergreen  un- 
dershrub,  in  its  native 
habitats  seldom  exceeding 
the  height  of  3  h.,  and 
producing  its  yellow  flow- 
ers in  October,  succeed- 
ed by  roundish  fruit,  of 
a  glaucous-purple  colour, 
and  having  an  insimd 
'  taste.  The  plant  is  found  in  ^ 
shady   pine  woods,  on  the 
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tumh-veat  coast  of  North  America,  bIoob  the  river  Columbia.  According 
to  Dr.  Undlev,  the  atem  of  this  spedea  does  not  stow  more  than  6  in.  or 
8  in.  high,  and  is,  in  Act,  ahorter  tboD  its  leaves.  The  petiolesof  the  leaves, 
be  says, "  are  jointed  at  every  pair  of  leaflets,  in  the  manner  of  a  bamboo 
■tem."  Hie  plant  is  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  a  shady  border  of  peat  soil. 
It  WM  introduced  into  England  in  1B8S,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but  it  is  not  yet  eiteosively  distributed.  In 
London,  plants  cost  10(.  6d.  each, 
a.  4.  M.  re'pbns  G.  Don.     The  creepiug-rooffJ  Mahonia,  or  AtA  Berberry. 

UenUficaHtm     Q.  Don.  In  Loud.  H«t  Brit,  No.  S8ISS.  i  uidin  Don'iHIlL,  I.  p.  1IB.  

anwrw).    Wrtdii  JquirW[ira,£iiKl(.&K.J(^.,tlf76.i  WrVrt>  rtptni  fot  i^r.ii-.p.Sett. 
EufBti^i.    Boi.  II*g.,LliTB.:  mivufit.^ 

Spec.Char.,!lc.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs, 
with  an  odd  one,  roundish -ovate, 
opaque,  spiny-toothed.  Racemes 
diffuse.  Rootcreeping.  Filaments 
bidentate.  (Don'j  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 18.) 
A  small  bnuiched  evergreen 
shrub,  seldom  rising  higher  than 
2  ft.,  with  the  leaves  somewhat 
glaucous  on  both  surbces.  The 
racemes  of  flowers  are  termi- 
nal, numerous,  fascicled,  diflHise, 
rising  from  scaly  buds.  The  plant, 
in  British  gardens,  produces  a 
profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  but  these  have 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  fruit. 

Found  wild  on  the  east  side  of  

the  Rocky  Mountaineof  the  west         '-^TT' 
coiist  of  horth  America,  and  per- 
fectly hardy  in  British  gardens.     It  is  propagated  by   layers  or  suckers, 
but  does  not  strike  readily;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  but  sparingly 
distributed.     Price  of  plants,  in  London,  \Qt,  6d.  each. 

App.  i.    Additional  Species  ofMahonis. 

MaAAnis.  nepalhuit  Dec.,  Berberit  n^alensis  in  the  list  in  p.  173.,  is  an 
evergreen  Nepal  shrub,  from  +  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  of  great  beauty,  which,  if  it 
could  be  introduced,  would  probably  be  found  as  hardy  as  the  American 
species.  —  M.  ficantlafoGa,  if  difierent  from  the  forgoing,  would  also  be  very 
desirable.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine  pinnated-leaved  plant,  with  round  black  fruit, 
found  on  the  Neelgherrj  Mountains  of  India,  at  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  M. 
nepal^nsis  grows  at  the  height  of  5000  ft.  and  6000  ft.,  and  attains,  in  shady 
situations,  an  elevation  of  IS  ft.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Neelgherries,  in  1 1^ 
of  north  latitude.  (Royl^i  lUutt.)  Td  the  Fenny  Cifctopadia,  it  is  suggested 
that  M.  nepalenris  "  ought  to  be  obtained  from  India  at  any  cost,  as  it  would 
in  all  probabihty  succeed  in  this  climate —  M.  tragacanthiiidei,  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Kur,  near 
Teflia  i  and  M.  rangaxaejolia,  a  Chinese  plant  very  like  the  lost,  having  the 
points  ofthe  leaflets  hardened  into  spines;  well  merit  introduction."  (>>'.  p.  368.) 
A  plant  is  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  under  the  name  of  /'lex  japdnica,  which 
appears  to  be  a  Hahonia.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Xiphon  in  Japan,  and,  as 
it  would  very  likely  prove  hardy,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  procurtnl. 
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CHAP.     IX. 
OF   THB   HARDT    LIGNEOUS   SPECIES  OF    THE   ORDER  CRUCIA'CBJK. 

DiSTTKCnrE  Charaderittieg.  Thalaiiiifl(MX>us.  (H,  B,)  The  order  Cruciaceas 
is  readily  recojinised  by  the  crucifono  arrangement  of  the  petals,  which  are 
always  n>ur,  m  conjunction  with  tetradynamous  stamens,  mid  the  fruit  a 
silique  or  allele.  Though  there  are  several  species,  which,  techmcally  con- 
mdered,  are  ligneous  punts,  such  as  ill^'ssum  sax&tile,  /blris  sempervirens, 
Cheirinthus  Cheiri^  and  some  others;  yet,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  the  only 
shrub  included  in  the  order  is  the  V&Sa  Pseikdo-Cytisus. 

Genus  L 


□ 


FE'LLA  L.    The  Vella.    lAn.  Syst.  Tetradynamia  Silicul6sa. 

Heripatioti^    Tb«  word  Kflla  is  lAtiniaed  ftom  the  word  Ml0r,  the  Celtic  OKne  of  the  craai. 

Gen,  Char.  Stamens  the  4  longer  in  2  purs,  the  2  of  each  pur  grown  tojgether. 
Style  ovate,  flat,  tongue-shaped,  at  the  tip  of  the  silide.  ^hcle  ovate,  oom- 
pressed,  its  valves  concave.  ParHHon  ^\i^6c  Co<,^M(m«  folded,  the  eoifaryo 
root  disposed  in  the  sinus  of  the  fold.  (Uec.  Syst,) 

tt.  1.  Tb'lla  Fseu^do-Cv'tibds  L.   False  Cytisu^  or  shrubby y  Cress-Rocket. 

IdetUificaHon.    Lin.  Sp.,  896. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  88S. ;  Dod*8  MilL,  1.  p.  254 

SvmoH^mes.    F«Ua  Integrifblift  SaL ;  Faax-cyti8e»  Fr, ;  ftrauchartige  (ahrubbjr)  Vdle,  Ger. 

SngraHMgi.    Cat.  Ic.,  1.  48. ;  and  our^.  GO. 

Spec,  Char,,  4-c.  Petals  yellow,  with  long  dark 
purple  claws.  Larger  stamens  perfectly  con- 
nate by  pairs.  (Don*s  Mill,,  i.  p.  254.)  A 
low  evergreen  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4  ft. 
in  height,  with  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  contmue  till  the 
middle  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  on 
gypsaceous  hills  about  Araijuez,  where  it 
was  flrst  observed  by  Minuart,and,  afterwards, 
by  Cavanilles.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1759,  as  a  greenhouse  plant;  but  is  found 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  open  air  with  a 

slight  protection.  It  has  stood  for  several  years  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  planted  on  rockwork^  where  the  dry  soil 
renders  protection  unnecessary.  It  has  also  stood  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  open  garden  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  for  five  years  in 
our  garden  at  Bayswater,  where  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
azalea.  It  is  a  desirable  shrub,  on  account  of  the  early  period  at  wfaidi 
it  flowers;  and  also  because  it  is  .a  free  flowerer.  On  a  mound  of  rock- 
work  it  would  form  a  most  ornamental  bush,  and  miffht  be  associated 
with  the  dwarf  furze  and  Nitr^a  Sch6beru  It  is  easny  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in 
London,  li.  6d, 


CAPPARIDA''CE«.       CK'PPAKtS 


App.  I.  OtAer  ligneoui  or  st^ruticote  Cruciacea. 
lluMe  who  wiah  to  include  in  tbeir  collectioiu  all  the 
hardv  ploDta  of  CniciiiceK,  cnlnrated  in  the  gardens, 
which  are  botanicslly  considered  as  ligneous,  will  find  ] 
tbeDi  emunerated  in  our  Uorttu  Britamacm.  The 
princqwl  are,  Cheiiinthua  Cheiri,  and  teveral  Tarieties, 
more  especially  C.  C.  fhiticuldsui,  the  wild  wallflower; 
YericJtna  utricuUta;  vfl^ssum  arg£ateum,  A.  aaxfitile 
(Jig,  61.),  and  A.  gemon^nee ;  /b^ris  semperrtreas 
0^.  62.),  I.  saiitilis,  and  /.  eoriCUia;  I^pldium  subul&tum  and  L.  suffhi- 
bcteum.  ^^mbrium  JMillefoIium,  from  the  Canaries,  might  also,  it  is 
possible,  stand  out;  and  it  is 
voy  interesliiig,  from  its  finely 
cut  lenea,  ft  oharaetar  which 
is  coniparativdj  rare  iu  cru- 
daceoua  pfaota.  All  the  lig- 
MOiu  plaits  of  this  order  are 
paidculari;  adqited  for  rock- 
work  ;  and,  like  all  low-grow- 
ing woody  plants,  eren  when 
grown  in  a  common  border, 
each  ought  to  be  elevated  on 
a  small  mound  or  hiUock  of ' 
stones,  of  such  a  size  as  that, 
the  plant  after  three  or  four 
jean'  growth,  niight  hat^ 
down  over  it  on  ereiy  «'de,  so 
as  completely  to  conceal  the 


Dunscnrx  ChamcteniUet.  ThalamiSorous.  (B,  £.')  Sepals  I.  Petals  1, 
crudfonnly  dispoMd.  Stamens  often  numerous;  if  few  never  tetrodyna- 
mous.  or  scarcely  ever.  Orarium  stalked  upon  the  receptacle.  Fruit  dther 
pod-flbaped or  baccate,  1-celIed, very  rarely  l-Beeded,raostfreauentlywithmanv 
seeds  attadied  to  two  narrow  simple  parietal  placenta.  Seeds  kidney-shapeX 
Properties  sdmulant  or  tonic.    (tArndtey't  Iitrod.  to  N.  S,  and  f  9.) 

The  only  geTitis  in  this  order,  which  contuns  any  half-hardy  ligneous  plant, 
is  Ckppena. 

Gendb  I- 


□ 


CA'PPARIS  L.    Tbb  Capkb  Bush.    Lin.  Sytt.    Polyindri&  Monog^ia. 


M<r,  Oi*  AnUcBuicarttaeoonDoocua. 

.    lin.  Ota.,  GU. ;  Dm.  Prod.,  1.  p.  MS.  i  DonVlliU.,  1.  n  STB. 
Gen.  Oiar,     CoIbx  4-pBrted.     Totui  small.     Fhiit  a  silique,  somewhat  bac- 
cue,  upon  a  slender  stalk. 
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^   I.e.  spiNo'sA  L.    The  spined,  or  commos.  Caper  Bush. 
MmlV^liom.tla.  S|i.,7M.i  Dtc  PmL,  I.  p.MEi  Don't  lillL,  1.  nCTg. 

lHn,aintofbuiidtB  Nmau^  DMiaurw,  vTn  tb*  lull 
n«n.    Id  Fimdi,  the  iiiu  of  Ihe  apri  ii  Cipcla  oi 
pcro;  lOd  ID  QmBJui.  Knpendtnuch, 
Sufniii^.    BUctv.  Hot.,  I.  «17.  i  ftniUi'i  Spic,  18.  t.  ]i 

Spec.  CAar.,  ^c.  Stipules  spinose,  hooked.    Leaves  ovale,  roundish,  dedduouE- 

Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.     (Don'i  Mill.,  i.  278.) 
Variety.     There  ia  eaid  to  be  a  variety  without  spines,  and  with  ovate  leaves, 

the  Latter  more  or  less  hoary. 

Detcr^lioa,  ^c.  The  com- 
mon caper  plant  is  a  well- 
known  shrub,  trailing  aad  ram- 
bling like  the  bramble,  found 
wildon  the  rocks  in  the  south 
oritaly,in  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Aaia 
Minor.  The  stems  are  woody, 
and  covered  with  a  white  bark, 
round,  smooth,  and  branching. 
The  leaves  are  oval  or  round- 
ish, succulent,  glaucous  ^reen, 
and  deciduous.      The  stipules, 

which  are  two,  at  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  are  transformed  into  spines. 
The  flowers  are  white,  numerous,  axillary,  solitary,  large,  handsome,  and 
without  smell.  The  petals  are  much  larger  than  the  sepals;  spreading, obovate, 
waved,  tender  and  flaccid ;  white,  faintly  tinged  with  red  or  lilac.  The  stamens 
areabout  60,  of  the  same  length  as  the  petals,  sometimes  a  little  longer.  The 
fruit  is  an  oblong-oval  coriaceous  capsule.  The  root  is  long  and  woody, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  bark. 


Geopvphy  and  Huloiy.  Found  wild  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Levant,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  south  of  Spain,  on  rocks,  walls,  and  dry 
places.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  a  wild  plant,  and  incapable  of  be> 
ing  cultivated ;  but,  in  the  south  of  France,  it  has  been  grown  for  the  flower 
buds  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  cultivated  b^  Gerard  in  1596,  who  tdls 
us  that  he  put  the  seeds  into  the  brick  walls  of  his  garden,  "which  did  sprin)( 
and  grow  green ; "  and  Bradley  states  that,  he  sowed  some  seeds  which  he 
procured  from  Italy  on  the  garden  wal  Is  of  Camden  House,  near  Kensington, 
about  the  year  1716.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  an  old  plant  growing  there  (proba- 
bly the  same  that  Bradley  sowed),  which  resisted  the  cold  many  years,  and 
annually  produced  many  flowers,  but  the  young  shoots  were  frequently  killed 
to  the  stump  during  the  winter.  This  plant  died  about  the  year  1BI6.  In 
general,  the  caper  bush  is  grown  in  green-houses  or  stoves,  but  even  in  them 
it  is  not  very  frequent,  and  is  seldom  seen  in  flower.  The  largest  plant  that 
we  know  of  m  England  is  in  the  bed  of  a  conserratory  at  Troiighton  Hall, 
near  Manchester ;  its  shoots  cover  a  space  between  30ft.  and  30r.  long,  and 
4ft.  or  5ft.  wide,  and  it  is  profusely  cov^^ed  with  blossoms  every  year. 

Properliet  and  Uiei.  The  flower  buds  are  well  known  throughout  Europe 
and  Amnrica  as  a  pickle,  and  in  the  south  of  Italy  the  fruit  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  buds.  Their  properties  are,  acridity,  bitterness,  and  aroma. 
The  buds  are  gathered  daily,  from  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  be^n  to  ap- 
pear, till  the  end  of  autumn.  They  are  taken  when  ^>out  half  the  sue  which 
they  would  attain  when  just  about  to  expand.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a 
CBsK,  among  salt  and  vin^ar,  in  which  they  rcmajn  till  the  end  of  the  seasoa, 
when  they  are  token  out  and  sorted,  and  put  into  other  casks  with  fresh  vine- 
gar, when  they  are  fit  for  sale.  Covered  with  vinmr,  caper  buds  will  keep 
many  years.  It  is  SMd  that  in  order  to  increase  the  green  colour,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  put  filings  of  copper  in  the  first  pickle.     Bosc  states  that,  in  order 
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to  effect  the  same  object,  they  use  sieves  formed  of  copper  wires,  when  sepa^ 
rating  the  large  buds  from  the  small  ones,  previously  to  placing  them  in  fresh, 
vinegar;  the  consequence  is,  he  says,  that  capers  are  always  more  or  less  poi- 
sonous. (N,  Court  d*Agr,y  torn.  iii.  413.)  The  substitutes  for  capers  are,  the 
green  fruits  of  the  nasturtium  (Tropae^olum  mijus),and  the  unripe  pods  of  the 
!£uph6rbia  i/athyris. 

iSoil  and  Situation,  A  very  dry  soil,  somewhat  calcareous,  and  a  situation 
fully  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  are  essential.  It  should  either  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  or  on  the  south  side  of  dry  elevated  rockwork ;  and,  in  either 
case,  it^wili  require  some  protection  during  winter.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hannel 
it  is  stated  that  it  will  not  grow  at  all  if  placed  in  the  shade.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  it  is  grown  in  light  soil,  on  a  stratum  of  broken  limestone^ 
and  protected  during  winter  with  straw  or  leaves.  There  is  a  plant  against 
the  wall  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  which  m  1835  had 
stood  there  8  vears  with  very  little  protection.  There  is  a  large  and  vigorous 
plant  of  it  in  tne  botanic  garden  at  Clambridge,  planted  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
front  of  a  stove,  and  near  the  furnace,  which  produces  strong  shoots,  and 
flowers  abundantly  every  year. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  In  France,  where  ripe  seeds  can  be  procured,  it 
is  raised  from  them ;  but  they  require  to  be  sown  immediately  aner  they  are 
gathered.  About  Marseilles,  where  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  fields,  it 
IS  multiplied  chiefly  by  cuttings;  but  partly  also  by  division  of  the  root.  (See 
Statistics.) 

Statittict.  The  caper  is  cultivated  for  its  firuits  and  buds  on  both  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Egypt,  the  buds  are  gathered 
for  sale  from  wild  plants.  In  France,  the  only  caper  plantations  are  in  the 
neighboiurhood  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  these  have  existed  from  the 
time  that  Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Greece.  The  plants  are 
there  grown  in  open  fields,  planted  at  10  ft.  apart  in  quincunx.  They  attain 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  the  bush  covers  a  space  of  about  the  same  dia- 
meter. Every  autumn  all  the  shoots  are  cut  off  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  the 
root ;  and,  over  the  stools  so  formed,  a  little  heap  of  earth  is  thrown  up,  of 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  thickness.  .  In  spring  this  earth  is  spread  out,  and  the 
ground  is  hoed  or  ploughed ;  and  this  is  the  whole  culture  which  the  pluit 
receives.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  which,  about  Marseilles,  is 
earl^r  in  May,  women  and  children  are  emploved  to  gather  the  buds,  and  they 
continue  domg  so  throughout  the  season,  till  the  commencement  of  firost  in 
November.  Every  day's  gathering  is  thrown  into  a  cask  in  the  evening,  and 
every  addition  of  capers  is  followed  by  an  addition  of  vinegar,  with  a  little 
salt  in  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  buds  always  covered  with  liquor  to  the  depth  of 
2  in.  When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  shoots  cut  off  in  the  autumn 
are  formed  into  cuttings  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  are  immediately 
planted  in  a  nursery,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
They  remain  there  two  years,  and  afterwards  are  transplanted  to  their  final 
situation,  where  two,  and  sometimes  three,  plants  are  always  placed  together 
to  provide  for  deficiencies  from  deaths.  Sometimes  new  plantations  are  formed 
by  dividing  the  roots  of  old  plants,  and  this  operation  is  always  performed  in 
spring.  The  culture  of  the  caper  has  been  tried,  with  a  view  to  commercial 
objects,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  without  much  success ;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  frosts  there,  as  owing  to  the  humidity 
both  of  the  situation  and  of  the  climate.  In  Spain,  on  the  snores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  caper  is  planted  on  the  face  ot  terrace  walls  on  the  sides  of 
hills.  Bosc  observes  that  the  gathering  of  the  caper  buds  by  women  and 
children  is  a  *^  cruel  torment"  to  them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  spines 
which  cover  the  branches ;  and  he  adds  that  he  has  heard  of  a  variety,  which, 
however,  he  says,  is  not  known  in  France,  which  is  without  spines,  and  which 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  other  in  general  cultivation. 
In  the  south  of  France,  every  one  who  has  a  garden  grows  his  own  capers; 
and  cottagers  sometimes  plant  them  in  their  garden  walls,  in  order  to  sell  the 
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produce.  The  caper  is  cultivsted  extenATely  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Tdnb, 
and  exported  both  to  America  and  Europe.  In  eommercc^  the  buds  are  of 
three  di£Ebrent  aualities^  the  nonpareil  the  capuciney  and  the  eapotte. 
M*Culloch  says,  the  best  capers  imported  into  Britain  are  from  Tonlon ;  some 
■mall  salt  capers  come  from  Majorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from  about  Ljons. 
In  the  year  1832,  6213  lbs.  were  entered  for  home  consumption.  (Cem,  -2^-} 
The  caper  plant  has,  we  believe,  been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  it  is 
h^ly  probable  that  it  would  thrive  particularly  well  in  that  dry  and  warm 
clunate ;  aa  it  would,  doubtless,  in  the  Himalava,  and  in  other  parts  of  India. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  departed  from  toe  rule  we  laid  down,  p.  230., 
which  would  have  obliged  us  to  print  our  account  of  this  species,  as  bein^ 
only  half-hardy,  in  small  type. 

•^  2.  C,  Fontanels//  Dec.    Desfontaines's  Caper  Bush. 

JdaUificttUtm.    Dec.P»d..tp.245.i  I>OD*sMUL,  Lp.879. 
SjinomymeM.    C  or^U  De^f.  -Ft  AtL,  L  p.  401 ;  Caprior  oral,  F)r, 
Agnuktg.    Boec  Sic,  L  48. 


jfpae.  Ckar.,  te,  Stipalei  ipfaMMe^  hooked,  hovrm  onrle,  ooriate  at  the  bun,  aoiiUsb  at  tii«  tip. 
{DoH't  MM.,  L  y.  879.)  Flowen  dull  white.  Ftuit  clulMbaped.  A  dedduoiu  huih,  doaOf 
Toembting  C  ainiidaa,  of  which  it  ii,  in  all  probabUity,  onljaTanety.  It  wa>  found  hi  Manritanla. 
near  Gran,  in  fluuxaa  of  rock^  by  Bf.  Desftntalnc*,  and  it  i*  alao  to  be  met  with  in  atetij,  Italy. 
Spahi^andtbeitatatorBarbary.  IntheMoM(«niI>air4iMditisitatedthatltdiflknfromC9in&aa 
in  nothing  but  the  fonni  of  the  leaves,  which  are  ovaI.«cunrinate,  while  those  of  the  otiwr  are 
round.  It  appmn  to  have  been  intiodaoed  into  England  In  1800^  but  we  have  not  seoi  it  Aa  it 
ie,  doubtleii,  equally  baidy  with  the  other,  it  well  mecits  a  place  agaivt  a  oonaervatlve  waU. 

From  the  habits  common  to  the  genus  Appaiis,  and  more  especially  ftom  the  principal  part  of 
the  plant  which  contains  the  vital  power  being  under  ground,  it  Is  not  Improbable  that  all  the  green, 
bouse  q»ecies  might  stand  against  a  conservative  wall  with  verv  little  protection.  One  only  is  mtn. 
duced,  namdy  C.  segfpta  Lam.,  ftom  Ekypt;  but  there  are  described  by  De  Candolle.  and  bv  O. 
Don :  C  nqtaltesis  Dec,  ttom  Nepal ;  C  nummuliiia  Dec,  C  quiniflbra  Dec,  and  C,  urobeUUa 
JR,  Br.t  ftom  New  Holland;  C.  canteens  Bamki,  from  New  South  Wales:  C.  heterac&ntba  Dec^ 
and  C  leucoph^lla  Dec,  ftom  between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo ;  C  v(dkaroto«  0ec.,  C  dtriflklia  Lmm., 
C.  diuftit^fbUa  Burch.,  C.  oleSldes  JBureh.,  C  coriiu^a  Atrck.,  C  albitrtfnca  Bmrck^  which  la  a  tree 
16  ft.  high,  C  punctitU  Bureh.,  and  C  racembsa  Dec^  all  ftom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  C 
saUgna  Vahl,  ftom  Santa  Cms. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF    THE   HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE 

ORDER   CISTA'CEiE. 

Distinctive  CharacterUtics.  Thalamiflorous.  Sepals  5,  incompletely  whorled, 
two  of  them  being  exterior.  Petals  5,  crumplea  in  aestivation,  very  fugitive. 
Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  capsular,  usually  3-valved  or  5-valved,  occa- 
sionally 10-vaIved ;  either  1-ceIled,  with  parietal  placents  in  the  middle  of 
the  valves ;  or  imperfectly  5-celled  or  10-celled,  with  disseniments  proceeding 
irom  the  middle  of  the  valves,  and  touching  each  other  in  tne  centre,  Embijo 
inverted.    Properties  balsamic.  {Lindh  Introd.  to  N.  S^  and  Key,) 

Description^  History,  S^c.  The  species  are  all  low  ornamental  shrubs,  snb- 
evergreen  or  evergreen,  most  of  tnem  trailers,  and  only  a  few  of  them  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa,  but  are  scarcely  known  in  America  or  Asia.  One  or  more 
of  the  species  of  the  C^stkcese  have  been  known  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
Linnseus  included  the  whole  of  what  were  known  in  his  time  under  two 
genera,  Cistus  and  Hudsonia ;  but  a  new  arrangement  was  published  by 
Frofessor  De  Candolle  (Prod,  i.),  in  1824,  which  he  had  adopted  from  Dunal, 
and  this  was  followed  by  Sweet,  in  1830,  in  his  CisttnetB  ;  and  by  G.  Don,  in 
1831,  in  his  edition  of.  Miller's  Dictionary,    This  arrangement  we  shfdl  adopt 
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in  the  present  chapter,  thovgh  we  are  connnced  that  most  of  the  species 
described  are  mere  varieties,  some  of  them  of  the  most  fugitive  kind.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  all  the  different  alleged  species  of  the  genera  Cistus,  Heli4nthe- 
mum»  and  Hudsoma  are,  properly,  only  races  or  varieties  of  three  or  four  ab« 
original  forms.  The  Cistaceae  have  no  medical  properties ;  but  the  resinous 
balsamic  substance  called  ladanum  or  labdanum  is  produced  from  C  crdticus, 
C.  ladani ferns,  C.  /lanrifolius,  and  one  or  two  other  species.  (See  Mag.  Nat, 
HisLf  vol.  iL  p.  408.)  Some  of  the  species  wluch  inhabit  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
fiable,  in  those  countries,  to  be  injured  by  the  growth  of  the  hypocistis  on  their 
roots.  The  hypocistis  is  the  Cytinus  Hypocistis  L.,  Gyn^ndria  Octdndria  Xr., 
ilristoIochiesB  Jiiss,^  and  Cytfnese  R,  Br,  It  is  nearly  aJHed  to  ^ep^thes  and 
if ristolochia;  and  is  a  succulent  parasite  of  a  rich  red  colour,  beanng  a  distant 
resemblance  in  size  and  form  to  the  Orob&nche.  It  has  been  known  firom  the 
days  of  Theophrastus,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  seen  in  a  living 
state  in  Britain.  It  is  figured  in  Du  Ham.,  i.  t.  68. ;  and  in  Gerard's  Herbal, 
ti,  1275.  The  use  of  the  Cis^ceaB  in  gardens  is  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or 
tor  keeping  in  pits  during  the  winter,  and  planting  out  in  flower-bordera 
in  spring ;  as,  from  the  tenderness  of  the  finer  species,  they  are  unfit  for  a 
permanent  place  in  a  shrubbery  or  arboretum.  Most  of  the  larger-growing 
kinds  require  some  protection  during  winter ;  bat  they  will  all  grow  freely  in 
any  soil  that  is  dry ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  in  fine 
seasons,  they  proouce  in  abundance,  or  by  cuttings;  the  plants,  in  both  cases, 
flowering  the  second  year.  In  the  London  nurseries  the  plants  are  generally 
kept  in  pots ;  and  the  price  of  the  commoner  sorts  is  from  U.  6d,  to  2s,  6d,  a 
plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  wnere  they  are  mostly  green-house  plants,  it  is  1  franc 
50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  ?. 

The  hardy  ligneous  species  are  included  in  three  genera ;  which  are  thus 
contradistinguished  by  De  Candolle  and  G.  Don :  — 

Ci'sTUS.  Calyx  of  5  sepals,  2  outer  ones  unequal  or  absent.  Capsule 
covered  by  the  calyx,  10 — 5-celled,  from  having  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle 
of  each  valve. 

Hblia^nthbmuv.  Calyx  of  3  equal  sepals,  or  of  5  une^ial  sepals.  Capsule 
tri<}uetrous,  l-celled,   3*valved,  with  a  narrow  dissepiment,  or  a  placen- 

.  tanous  nerve  in  the  middle  of  each  valve. 

HuDSO^K/.^.   Calyx  of  5  equal  sepals.  Capsule  l-celled,  d-^valved,  1 — S-seeded. 

Genus  I. 


unaDDa 


C'l'STUS  L.      The    Cistus,   or    Rock  Rosb,     Lin.    Sj/tt.    Polyandria 

Monog^nia. 

Derivation,  From  the  Greek  word  kiste,  a  box  or  cftpsule,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cist,  a  hollow 
▼enel ;  on  account  of  the  shape  of  it*  capaulea.  In  Martyn't  MUler,  the  name  if  laid  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  youth  Cittua,  whoae  itory  ia  to  be  found  In  Caaalanui  Bataus.  Othen  derive  it 
firom  kiM,  a  worm  or  weevil. 

Identifieation.    Toum.,  Lin.,  Dec.,  O.  Don. 

Sffnonyme$.    Holly  Rom  Gerard  i  Gum  Ciatiis ;  Ciate,  fV. ;  Cisten  Roae,  Ger. 

Gen,  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals ;  sepals  disposed  in  a  double  series ;  2  outer 
ones  unequal,  sometimes  wanting.  Fetak  5,  equal,  somewhat  cuneated, 
caducous.  Siameng  numerous,  usually  exserted  from  the  glandular  disk. 
Sfyle  filiform.  Stigma  capitate.  Capttde  covered  by  the  calyx,  5-  or 
10-valved,  with  a  seminiferous  partition  in  the  middle  of  each  valve, 
therefore  5-  or  10-celled.  Seed$  ovate,  angular.  Embryo  filiform,  spiral. — 
Elegant,  erect  shrubs  or  subshrubs,  with  opposite,  exstipulate,  entire  or 
somewhat  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary,  1-  or  many-flowered  peduncles. 
'Flowers  large,  beautiful,  resembling  a  single  rose,  red  or  white.  {DonU 
MUL,  i.  p.  298.) 
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§  i.  Efythrocistusj  Dec.  i.  p.  264* 

DeHwaiioiL    From  er^tknu,  red,  aod  eUtmt ;  becauie  the  flowen  of  all  the  ipecSei  in  this  icctioii  are 
Kd  or  purple 

Sect.  Char.  Outer  sepaihi  narrowest,  and  usaally  smallest;  inner  ones  concave 
at  the  base,  with  scarious  margins.  Petals  rose-coloured,  red,  or  purple, 
with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Capsule  5-celled,  from  having 
5  seminiferous  partitions,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.  (Dec.  Prod.^  i. 
p.  1S64. ;  Don't  MUl.^  i.  p.  298.)  Low  shrubs,  evergreen,  sub-evefgreen, 
or  deciduous,  generally  with  large  showy  flowers. 

A.  Peduncles  l-^wered,  axillary  or  terminal,  tolUary  or  umbellate.  Style  cylm^ 
dricalf  generally  longer  than  the  Stamens.,  Sterna  capitate,  borrowed.  (Ibid.) 

n.  I.  Ci'sTUS  PURPU^REUS  Lam.  The  purplejlowered  Cistus,  or  Bock  Rose, 

MemiificaHoH.    Lam.  Diet,  S.  a  14.  s   Ker,  in  Hot  Reg.,  1 406. ;  Dec  Prod.,  L  pi  961 ;   Swt  Ci«t, 

1 17. ;  DoD'0  MUL,  1.  p.  898. 
Syntm^met.    C.cretlciu  Hart.  iKWtr.  s  the  jnirple  Gum  Clitui,  the  purple  Shrubby  Ciitua  ;  CSat* 

pourpre,  Fir.i  purpurrothe  Cisten  Ko«e,  Ger. 
Engraiiiigt.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  406. ;  SwL  Ciat,  t  17. ;  and  our>^.64 

SIpec.  Char.,  <^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  or 
acute,  and  more  or  less  rugose ;  reticulately  veined, 
with  undulated  margins.  Petioles  short,  hairy,  con- 
nected at  the  base,  and  sheathing  the  stem.  Flowers 
terminal,  from  1  to  6,  on  short  peduncles.  Bracteas 
sessile,  leaf-like,  pubescent,  broad  and  concave  at 
the  base,  where  they  are  connected,  and  terminating 
in  acute  points.  Pedicels  short,  and  with  the  calyx 
hairy ;  calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petals  5  or  6,  obovate  or 
wed^-shaped ;  very  much  imbricate,  more  or  less 
crumpled.  Stamens  numerous,  filaments  smooth. 
Style  very  short ;  and  stiema  large,  capitate,  5-lobed, 
papillose.  (Swt.  Cist.,  17.)  A  shrub  about  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high,  and  much  branched ;  the  branches  are  erect, 
and  clothed  with  a  brownish  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  of  a  brif  ht  reddish  purple,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base,  above 
which  is  a  large  dark  velvet  mark,  surrounded  with  red,  and  slightly  branched. 
The  petals  are  imbricate,  and  much  crumpled.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ; 
but  when  it  was  introduced  into  England  is  uncertain :  it  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Gerard  under  the  name  of  Cfstus  mas  angustifolius,  **  with 
flowers  of  a  purple  colour,  in  shape  like  unto  a  single-flower  briar  rose, 
having  leaves  ver^  like  those  of  sag^  wrinkled  somewhat  like  unto  a  cloth 
new  curied  before  it  be  smooth."  It  is  rather  tender;  but,  if  planted  near  or 
against  a  wall,  requires  no  other  protection.  It  flowers  abundantly  in  June 
and  July,  and  is  very  ornamental.  It  grows  very  fast,  and  is  easiJy  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

«L  2.  Ci^sTUS    UETEROPHT^LLUS  Desf.    The  various-leaved  Cistus,  or  Bock 

Rose. 

UentMcatum.    Detf  Aa,  1.  pi  411.  t  104 
Swt  Cut,  t  6u ;   Don*!  MilL.  1.  n.  S96. 
Synons/ma.    The  Gum  Cittui  of  Algien 
Engramngt.    Detf.  AU.,  1. 1 101  {  Swt  Cist,  t  & ;  and  waxfi§J6L 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  petioles 
very  short,  hairv,  and  sheathing  at  the  base; 
margins  of  the  leaves  revolute,  green  on  both 
sides.  Peduncles  hairy,  one-flowered,  with  two 
leafy  bracteas  about  the  middle  of  them.  Flowers 
large,  terminal.  Calyx  of  5  hairy  sepals.  Petals  5 
or  6,  imbricate,  obovate,  with  roundish  points. 
A  stiff*  upright  woody  shrub,  with  short  rigid 
branches,  thickly  clothed,  us  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  with  a  hairy  pubescence.    The 


Detf.  Aa,  1.  pi  411.  t  104. \  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  964.; 
5u;   Don*i  MilL.  1.  n.  S96. 
The  Gum  CUtui  of  Algien ;  Ciite  het^rophylle,  Fr. 
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flowers  are  of  a  bluish  rose  colour,  with  a  bright  vellow  spot  at  the  base; 
and  the  petals  are  imbricate,  and  much  crumpled.  The  leayes  are  very 
small,  and  the  whole  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  uncultivated  hills  in  Algiers ;  but  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  and 
when  brought  to  the  country,  are  unknown.   It  is  rather  tender,  and  requires 

Erotection  during  winter.  It  does  best  trained  aeainst  a  wall,  where  it 
as  a  very  brilliant  appearance  in  June  and  July,  when  it  is  covered  with 
flowers.  The  seeds  sometimes  ripen  in  this  country ;  and,  when  they  do, 
they  afibrd  the  best  means  of  propagating  the  plant,  as  it  does  not  strike 
freely  from  cuttings.  It  requu'es  a  light  rich  soil,  and  does  best  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  (G.  Don.    Sweet) 

9.  3.  C.  PARViFLO^RUs  Lom.    The  small-flowered  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rote, 

rdentifleation.  Lam.  Diet,  £.  p.  14. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  SGi. ;  8wt  Ciit,  t  14. ;  and  Dob*»  MiU.,  l.pi  896. 
EngrwringM.    Swt  Cist,  t  14l    BmiUi'i  FL  OrsBC,  1 485. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  somewhat  tomentose,  drawn  out  into 
the  footstalks  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  connate.  Peduncles  1-flowered, 
3  or  4  together,  almost  terminal.  (Don't  JIft//.,  i.  p.  298.)  A  shrub 
about  3  ft.  in  height ;  a  native  of  Crete.  Mr.  Sweet  thinks  it  was  pro- 
bably introduced  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  having  been  found  in  our  collections  ever 
since  the  doctor's  return  from  that  country.  The  petals  are  small,  purplish, 
or  pale  rose-coloured,  and  distinct  or  separated  from  each  other.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeds,  from  which,  or  from 
cuttings,  it  b  readilv  propagated.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  riursery,  in  1826.  (Sweet,) 

n.  4.  C  COMPLICA^TUS  Lam.    The  complicated  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

Idmljfieatiom.    Lam.  Diet,  8.  p.  14. ;  Don*i  Mia,  1.  p.  SSS. 

Sipee.  Ckar.9  tc.  Leaves  roundifb-ovate^  bhuiUsh,  approximate,  cloUied  with  white  tomentum ;  under 
Mirftoe  reticulated }  footitalka  dilated  at  the  baie,  with  plloae  margina,  cbaimeled  abOTe,  and 
sheathlnc  at  the  iMae.  Peduncles  short,  l.flo wared,  three  or -four  together,  somewhat  terminal. 
iDtm*s  ifitt..  I  a  896.)  Alshrub,  IVom  the  Levant,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
florowing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  smaU  rose^joloured  or  purplidi  flowers  in  June  and 
Julj.    Introduced  into  England  in  1818. 

tt.  5.  C,  viLLO^scs  Lam,      The  villous  Cistus,  or  hahy  Rock  Rose, 

IdmMcatiam.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  pu  18. ;   Un.  Sp..  7a& ;  Willd.  Sp.,  p  1181. ;    Hort  Kew.,  8d.  edit,  3. 

p.  9ra. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1  p.  964.;  Don's  MilL,  1.  a  S96. 
SgnomymeM.    C.  jfllvirolius  Hort. ;  C  unduUtus  Miench ;  Cistus  mis  m^Jor  f51io  rotundi6re  DhA.  ; 

C  crtticns  BorL  Lam. ;  the  shrubby  Cistus  Mart,  MilL  :  Ciste  Tetu,  JV.  i  Raube  Cisten  Rose,  Oer, 
Bagravimgi.    Duh.  Ar.,  1. 1  61 ;  Swt,  1 35. ;  VTilML,  p.  8. 1181. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^d  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  wrinkled,  tomentose,  and  hairy, 
stalked;  footstalks  furrowed,  connate  at  the  base.  Peduncles  l-flowered, 
I  or  3  together.  Sepals  villous.  (Don't  Mill,,  i.  p.  298.)  A  shrub  3  ft.  high. 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  which  has  been  in 
the  English  and  French  gardens  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  one  of  the  commonest  species  in  all  the  nurseries 
about  London,  where  it  is  sold  under  several  names,  and  generally  for 
C,  falvisefolius ;  which,  however,  is  a  white-flowered  species,  though  it  resem- 
bles the  present  plant  in  habit.  This  shrub  forms  a  "  snujg  compact  bush,"  and 
continues  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  a  pale 
lilac  to  a  dark  purple,  and  even  very  much  on  the  same  plant  at  difierent  times. 
In  severe  winters  it  requires  a  little  protection ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
safe  to  keep  a  reserve  of  young  plants  in  pots,  in  a  pit  or  cold-frame. 
Variefy. 

«.  C.  V.  2  rotund^oHut.  Tlie  round-leaved  villout  Cittut,  or  Rock  Rose. 
C.  rotundif51ius  Sweet;  C,  villosus  fi  virdscens  Dec.  (Swt,  Citt% 
t.  75.) — Leaves  more  obtuse  than  in  the  species. 

&  6.  C.  CRE'^Ticus  L,    The  Cretan  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rote. 

ideni\fieaiicn.     Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  738.  i  Jacq.  Icon,  rar.,  1. 1  95. :    Smith's  Fl.  Onec,  495. ;  Buslx  Cent. 

3L  p.  34.  t  64.  C 1  i  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  ML  ;  Swt  Cist.,  1 112. 
AnsMfnu'SL    Xhdon  Diou. ;  Ciste  de  Crite,  Pr. ;  Cretlsche  Cisten  Rose.  Qer. 
Engravings.     Jaca.  Icon,  rar.,  1. 1 95. }  Fl.  Gr.,  1 495. ;  Buxb.  Cent,  i  pk  Si.  t  04^  £  1. ;  Swt  Cist.. 

1 118.;  and  our;%.  66.  . 
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C.C.9  cfivahiff  Dec  hu  tti«  Iwm  watnd  or  eintod}  md  C. «. 3  iairiem  Dm.  ba 
the  leATCt  flat,  and  very  ▼ttloua,  on  the  nader  turfiux. 

Spec,  Char.^  4*0.    Leaves  spathulatepovatey  tomentosely  66 

bairyy  wrinkled,  tapered  into  the  short  footstalk, 
waved  on  the  mai^ein.  Peduncles  1-flowered.  Sqpals 
villous.  {DotCs  MiiLf  i.  p.  298.)  This  species.  Sweet 
observes,  resembles  C  villdsus  and  C.  undulatos  in 
appearance,  and  is  often  confused  with  those  species 
in  collections.  In  the  nurseries,  C  purpiU'eus  is 
very  often  sold  for  it ;  but  the  fine  yellow  spots  at 
the  base  of  its  petals  readily  distinguish  it  fit>m  that 
species.  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Crete,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  growing  to  th^  height  of  8  ft.,  and  generally 
requiring  protection  in  the  gardens  about  London ; 
which  as  it  does  not  often  receive,  it  is,  in  tonse- 
cmence,  scarce.  The  gum  ladanum  is  the  produce  of 
tnis  species.  Dioscorides  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
the  gum  that  exuded  from  the  glands  df  the  leaves  was  obtained  by  driving 
goats  in  among  the  shrubs,  or  by  these  animals  naturally  browsiag  upon 
them,  when  the  substance  adhered  to  dieir  hair  and  beards,  whence  it 
was  afterwards  combed.  This  resin  being  at  present  collected  to  supply 
an  extended  commerce,  a  peculiar  instrument  is  employed  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  figured  and  described  by  Toumefort,  and  which  is  a  kind  of  rake 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leathern  straps.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hitt^  vi^m. 
fig.  2 1.)  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  mode  of  gathering  the  gnm 
given  by  Sieber  in  his  Voyage  to  Crite :  —  **  It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  circumstances  necessary  to  the  gathering 
of  ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows,  in  thdr  shirts  and  drawos, 
were  brushing  the  plants  with  their  whips;  the  struts  whereof,  by  rubbing 
against  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking 
on  the  leaves ;  this  is  a  part  of  the  nutritious  iuice  of  the  plant,  which 
sweats  through  the  texture  of  the  leaves  like  a  fittty  dew,  in  shining  drops, 
as  clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knSe  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  stn^,  and  make 
it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  difibrent  sizes :  this  is  what  comes  to  us 
under  the  name  of  ladanum,  or  labdanum.  A  man  who  is  diligent  will 
gather  three  pounds  in  a  day,  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a  crown  on  the 
spot.  This  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it 
must  be  done  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  dav,  and  in  the  d^est  calm ; 
and  yet  the  purest  ladanum  cannot  be  obtained  firee  from  filth,  because 
the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust  upon  the  shrubs.'*  (Sie- 
ber's  Crete,  as  quoted  in  Murray's  Encyc.  of  Geog.,  p.  835.)  Formerly 
ladanum  was  a  good  deal  used  in  pharmacy,  but  at  present  it  is  compara- 
tively neglected.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  a  considen^e  quantity  of  it,  liow- 
ever,  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is 
chewed  by  the  Turks,  and  used  in  various  preparations  of  laudanum, 
and  for  fumigating  churches  and  mosques.  67 

«L  7.  C,  INCA^NCS  L,    The  hoary  Cistus,  or  Bock  Bote* 

Ident^fieatim,    Xio.  Sp..  757. }  Snithl  FL  Gi«ft.  «M. ;  Dcs*t  MiH,  1.  pi  C90L  i 

Clat,  t  4i. 
Sjfnommim.    C.  Ubidiu  Art  |  C  cymdfiu  Dee. ;  Cifte  eoConneuz,  ^r. ;   be. 

itaubte  Cisten  Rote,  Ger. 
£ngrmfimg$.    Bot  Mag.,  t  43. ;  Swt  Cist,  t  44  s  and  oar  Jig.  67. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  spathiilate,  tomenlose^  wrinkled* 
somewhat  3-nerved,  sessile,  somewhat  connate  at  the  base* 
upper  ones  narrower.  Peduncles  1 — 3-fiowered.  (Don's 
MilL,i,p,  298.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Spain  and  France, 
about  Narbonne,  and  which  has  been  in  our  gardens  since 
the  tune  of  Oemd.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  form- 
ing a  hoary  bush,  with  reddish  purple  flowers,  having  the  petals  eoiaigiDate, 
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md  flowering  in  July  and  August    It  will  enduf  e  oui^  mildest  winters  in  the 
open  air;  but  in  severe  frosty  weatlier  it  will  require  to  be  protected  by 
glEMS,  or  by  some  slight  covenng.    Plants  of  this  species  were  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith liursery  in  1826. 
Farieiy, 

tt.  C.  t.  2  caneicens.  The  canescentAe&yed  Cistus,  or  hoary  Kock 
Rose.  C,  can^scens  Swt,  {DonU  MUi.,  i.  p.  296.) ;  Clstus  m4s  Clus.t 
C.  incfbius  var.  j3  Dec.  (Swt  Cist.  t.  45.) — Leaves  oblong-linear, 
bluntish,  tomentose,  hoary,  waved,  rather  S-nerved,  sessile,  some- 
what connate  at  the  base.  Peduncles  terminal,  1-flower^,  or 
somewhat  cymose.  Sepals  ovate,  acute,  nerved,  clothed  with  starry 
pubescence.  Petals  obovate,  distinct.  (I)on*t  AfiU,,  i.  p.  298.) 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  greatly  resembling  the  preceding  species; 
the  general  colour  and  surface  of  the  plant  bang  the  same,  and  also 
the  colour  of  its  flowers.  Mr.  Sweet  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  of 
its  being  perfectly  distinct ;  which  it  may  be,  and  yet  be  only  a 
variety.    It  is  tender,  and  requires  protection  13ce  the  species. 

ft  8.  C.  UNDULA^TUs  Dec.  The  waved-JIsoM^  Cistns,  or  Rock  Rote. 

Ideniffieaikm.    Dec  Prod.,  1.  pi  2M.:  Doii*i  Mill.,  1.  p.  890. 

jynwfiin't.  CL  crMcua  5ML,.t  6S.,:aftcnninis  corrected  to  C  imdnliitui  j  pcrhapt  C  crfipui  var.  Do*. 

MgrMbtg.    Swt  Clat,  t  63.,  under  the  Dame  of  C  crCtkua. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-oblong,  acute,  with  waved  margins, 
3-nerved  at  the  base.  Peduncles  solitary,  each  furnished  with  a  bractea. 
Sepals  taper-pointed,  villous.  (Don's  MUl^  L  p.  299.)  A  shrub  2  ft. 
hign,  cultivated  in  collections,  but  of  whidi  the  native  country  is  un<^ 
known.  It  has  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July;  and  is 
probably  a  hybrid.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  not  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  It  was  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  when  Mr.  Sweet's  drawing  was 
made,  in  1827. 

iL  9.  C.  cKi'sPus  L.    The  cvrledJeaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rate, 

IdaU^ficaUom.    Lin.  So.,  7S& ;  8«rt  Ciat.  S2. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  1.  p.  29a 
Sgmomymet,    Clfte  crepu,  Fr. ;  kraiite  Cicten  RoMf,  Qtr. 
Sngtningt.    C»v.  leon.,  8L 1 174 }  Bvt  Clit,  iSL 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  undulately  curled,  3-nerved, 
vninkled,  pubescent.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  3  or  4  together,  somewhat 
umbellat^.  (DotCi  MiU,^  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1666.  It  is  a  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  producing  showy  pur))le,  or  reddish 
purple,  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  leaves  are  ribbed,  or  nerved,  and 
covered  with  hairs,  much  unduls^  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  whitish  green. 
They  vary  condderably  in  size,  as  well  as  in  form.  It  is  a  very  distinct  sort, 
and  forms  a  vei^r  pretty  bush,  which  will  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters 
wiUiout  protection.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  Mr.  Sweet  observes, 
planted  under  band<^]AS8es  in  autumn  will  sMce  root  readily ;  but  they  will 
not  strike  so  freely  in  summer.  Plants  of  this  kind  were  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery  m  1826. 

tt.  10.  C,  a'lbidus  L,    The  mYsabbdeaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Uen^ftctMom.    Un.  8^,757.    Donl  Mia,  1.  p.  SSft 
Amoiymet.    Clfte  blencfaAtre,  Fr. ;  weinlidie  Cisten  Rote,  Qer, 
Bmgratimg.    8vtClet,tSl. 

Sjpec,  Char,y  S^c.  Leaves  sessile,  oblong^iptical,  hoaiy-tomenlose,  somewhat 
3-nerved.  Flowers  3  or  8,  terminal,  somewhat  umbellate.  Outer  sepals 
laigest.  (Don's  Afitf.,  i.  p.  299.^  Native  of  France,  about  Nari>onne,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  British  garciens,  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft., 
erect,  much  branched,  and  thickly  crowded  with  white  hoary  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple,  a  bright  lilac,  or  a  pale  rose  colour, 
terminate   the  branch   in   a  sort  of  umbellate  corymb,  and  appear  in 
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July  and  August.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus, 
being  (juite  hardy,  having  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  and  thriving  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation  not  too  moist.  Cuttines  put  in  in  autumn  are  soon 
rooted,  and  the  plant  ripens  seeds  plentifully  m  ordinary  seasons. 

a.  11.  C  CANDiDi'ssufUs  Dun.    The  whitest-/<raiv</  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

IdetdificaUom.    Dun.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  fi6i^ ;  Swt  Ci<t,  a ;  Don't  MilL,  1.  p.  S99i 
Engraving*.    Swt  CUt,  t  3. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  acute,  densely  clothed  with  hoary 
tomentum,  3-nerved;  footstalks  short  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  with 
pilose  margins.  Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Outer  sepals  one  half  shorter  than  the  rest.  CDinCs  Mill,,  1.  p.  299.)  Native 
of  the  Grand  Canary  Island,  in  elevated  pine  forests.  This  is  a  noble  species, 
growing  to  the  heignt  of  4  ft.  and  upwards,  with  fine  poplar-like  leaves,  and 
krge  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  distinct  petals,  which  appear  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea  in 
1615,  where  it  flowered  soon  afterwards,  and  plants  existed  there  in  1825. 
It  forms  a  shrub,  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  through  the  winter,  about 
London,  in  the  open  air,  as  a  bush ;  but,  with  dry  litter  laid  about  its  roots, 
and  a  slight  covering  of  mats  in  the  most  severe  weather,  it  may  be  pre- 
served. 

s.  12.  C.  vaginaVus  AU.    The  shcBthed-petioled  Cistus,  or  Rode  Rote, 

Ideni^flcatioH.  Hort  Kew.,  3.  d.  904. j  Jacq.  Hort.  Sch.,  &  p.  17. ;  Swt  Cist,'t  a ;  Don's  MilL,  1.^  S9St 
Sifnanyma.    CVstos  fymphyUfcdiua  Lam.  \  Clfte  i  FeoiUes  de  Consoude,  Fr.  \  ididdenaitfge  ClBlen 

Row,  G€T. 

Engravings.    Jacq.  Hort  Scfa.,  a  pi  17. 1 282. }  Bot  Ref.,  t  935. ;  Swt  Cut,  t  9.  '  — 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  dnnerved,  hairy,  under  surface  re- 
ticulated; footstalks  furrowed,  dilated,  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  with 
pilose  margins.  Peduncles  3-flowered,  axillary  or  terminal,  long,  bracteate 
at  the  base.  {DorCs  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  Island  of  Tenerifie.  In- 
troduced in  1779.  A  splendid-flowered  species,  easily  distinguished  by 
its  panicled  flowers,  and  large,  imbricate,  obcordate,  crumpled  petals.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  and,  being  rather  tender,  it  is  generally  kept  in 
green-houses  or  pits.  Its  flowers  are  light  rose  colour,  darker  without  and 
pale  within :  their  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  apple  blossom  on  a  lai^ 
scale ;  and  they  continue  appearing  from  April  to  June.  Plants  were  in 
the  Kensington  Nursery  in  1826. 

n.  13.  C.  SERi^CEUs  Vahl.     The  niky'ieaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Ident^UaiuM.    Vahl.  Sjrmb.,  1.  p.  97. }  Don*<  Mill.,  1.  p.  299. 
Engravingt.    Barrel  Icon.,  1315l 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Leave*  ovate,  tomentose,  3-nerved ;  lower  ones  on  footstatka,  upper  one*  aewle. 
Pedunclet  hsiry.  {Don*s  MiU.,  I  p.  299.)  Native  of  Spain,  prodacinc  its  parple  flowers  in  June 
and  July.    It  was  in  cultivation  in  18S6 ;  and  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 

&  14.  C.  hVbridus  Vahl.      The  hybrid  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 
Identification.    VahL  Symb.,  1.  p.  37. ;  Don's  MiU.,  L  pi  299. 

Spec.  Char.,  %e.  Leaves  ovate,  hoarr,  on  footstalks.  Branches  beset  with  yeDow  scales.  Pedandes 
elongated,  subraoemose,  hairy,  outer  sepals  caducous.  {Don's  MiU.tLp.999.)  Native  of  Spain, 
where  it  produces  its  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  said  to  grow  to  the  hdgbt  of  S  ft.,  but 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  Britaia 

B.  Peduncles  cymose.     Style  almost  wanting.     Stigma  capitate^  shorter  than  the 

Stamens, 

n.  15.  C.  CYMO^sus  Dun.    The  cymose-^flowered  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Dun.  ined.  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p^  86S. ;  Don's  MilL.  1.  pi  299. 
^ons^mes.    Cistus  inc&nus  Sib.  FL  Gr.,  and  at  one  time  in  the  gaxden  of  Cels. 


ngravhigs.    Fl.  Gr.,  t.  4M.,  as  C  indiQUs }  Swt  Cist,  t  9a 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  twisted  at  the  top,  acutish;  under 
surface  wrinkled  and  hoary.  Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base,  and  somewhat 
sheathing,  furrowed  above.  Peduncles  cymose,  5-  or  lO-flowered,  hoary, 
axillary,  or  terminal.  (Doti*s  Mill,,  i.  p.  299.^  A  very  handsome,  small, 
bushy  shrub,  growing  in  British  gardens  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  nas  been  some  years  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens ; 
but  how  long  is  uncertain.     Sweet  says  it  is  often  mistaken  for  C.  mc^nus. 
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but  that  k  is  nearer  related  to  C,  villdsus.  It  is  somewhat  tender,  like  all 
the  other  species  from  the  Levant ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  r^ 
quires  a  green-house,  a  cold-frame,  or  other  protection,  during  winter. 

$  ii.  'Ledbnia  Dec. 

DerktaHen,  Fran  IHoHt  a  name  giTcn  by  DioaooridM  to  the  plant  that  produooi  the  ladanum ;  but 
which  U  8uppo«ed  hj  lome  to  be  Ciitus  Lhdxxa  {Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S8&},  and  by  otben  to  be  C 
crMcus.  (See  p.  320.) 

Sect.  Char,  Sepals  5,  2  outer  ones  largest,  and  very  much  pointed,  or  want- 
ing. Petals  white  or  whitish,  with  a  yellow  or  purple  mark  at  the  base  of 
each.  Stamens  numerous,  longer  than  the  pistil.  Stigma  almost  sessile, 
large,  capitate.  Capsules  5-  or  lO-celled,  from  being  nimished  with  5  or 
10  seminiferous  partitions,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Sub-evergreen 
shrubs  or  subshnibs.  Leaves  usually  covered  with  clammy  gluten,  (l^on'i 
MiU,y  i.  p.  299.)  This  section  includes  some  of  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus ;  such  as  C.  cyprius,  C.  ladanfferus,  C,  /aurif61ius,  &c. :  almost  all  of 
diem  are  evergreen,  and  many  of  them  form  bushes  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  or  more,  which,  when  covered  with  flowers,  are  among  the  most 

'  ornamental  objects  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  shrubbery  or  flower- 
garden. 

A.  Peduncles  \~flowered  or  mantf^floweredy  cymote.  Sepals  5,  outer  ones  usually 
cordate  at  the  Btue,  and  pointed  at  the  Apex.     Capsules  3-^eUed. 

a.  Veduncles  naked  at  the  Base,  usually  hearing  beneatfi  their  Middle  two  opposite 

small  Leaves, 

s.  16.  C  5ALViJEPoYius  L.     The  Sage-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

IdemtificaiioH.      Lin.  Spec,  S8. :  CaT.  Icon.,  8:  p.  31. ;  Jacq.  CoE,  2.  ISO. ;  Swt  Ciat,  t  54. :  Smith's 

FI  Omca,  t  497.;  Don's  Mill,  I.  p.  999. 
Sfmowsfmes.    astus  fe'mina  Clw.  Hist.,  h  p.  70.;  Ciste  4  Feuilles  de  Sauge,  A*.;  Salbey.blattrige 

Osten  Rose,  Ger. 
Emgratingt.    Cav.  Icon.,  2. 1 137. ;  Jao(|.  CoU.,  2.  t  8. ;  Swt  Cist,  t  51 ;  Smith's  Fl.  Gn9&,.t  497. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  obtuse,  wrinkled;  under  surface  to- 
mentose.  Peduncles  long,  white  from  tomentum,  1-flowered,  articulated 
above,  solitary  or  ternary.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  Native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Ital^,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Flowers  white.  A  branchy 
shrub  in  British  gardens,  producing  white  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and 
cultivated  since  the  year  1548.  The  leaves  are  of  a  whitish  or  pale  green 
colour ;  and,  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  numerous 
short  Iwirs.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  species,  by  its  solitary, 
I -flowered,  jointed  peduncles,  and  its  obtuse  leaves.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
species ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  it  will  endure  the  winter  without  any 
protection.  The  sage-like  leaves  and  neat  flowers  of  this  plant  give  it  a  very 
pleasing  appearance. 

Varieties. 

fl.   C.  s.  2  erecti^tsculus  Dec.  has  the  stem  rather  more  erect  than  the  spe- 
cies ;  and  C.  s.  3  ochroleucus  Dec.  has  the  flowers  cream-colourea. 

tf.  17.  C.  OBTUsiFO^Lius  Swt.    The  obtuse-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Mentifieaikm,    SwtClat,  t  48. ;  Don's  MUL,  1.  p^  899i 
Bngramng.    Swt  Cist,  t  4S. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  tapering  to  the  base,  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  wrinkled,  clothed  with  starry  pubescence ;  margins  somewhat  den- 
ticulated. Peduncles  terminal,  cymose,  many^^owered.  Outer  sepals 
broadly  cordate, acute.  Petals  obcordate,  imbricated.  {Don*s  Mill.,i.  p. 299.) 
Native  of  Crete.  Petals  white,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each. 
This  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  seldom  growing  higher  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  Being 
a  native  of  Crete,  it  requires  shelter  in  severe  frost.  Mr.  Sweet  thinks  that 
it  has  been  in  our  cardens  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  without  bemg 
noticed  as  distinct  from  C.  rolvisefolius,  of  which,  we  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  minds,  it  b  only  a  variety.    Plants  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1 826. 
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n.  18.  C,  CvvAVi/^ifUa  Pred.    CupaoTs  CSstus,  or  Rock  Bou. 

Engrmrimt.    Swt  Cut,  t.  7a 

SpecChar^Sfc.  Stem  erect  Leaves  stalked,  cordate-OTate,  S-nerved,  jreti- 
culately  veined ;  upper  surfiu^e  scabrous,  under  surfece  covered  with&scicled 
hairs ;  margin  fringed.  Peduncles  pilose,  2-  or  3-dowered.  Squds  villous, 
acuminated.  PetaSi  imbricated.  {DoiCt  MUL^  L  p.  890.)  Native  of  8icilv, 
but  when  introduced  into  England  is  uncertain.  It  grows  to  the  he^gbt 
of  2  ft.,  and  produces  white  flowers,  with  a  spot  of  ydlow  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  in  June  and  July.  Sweet  says  thii  it  is  very  nearlv  hardy,  re- 
quiring protection  only  during  the  severest  frosts ;  and,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, requiring  no  protection  at  all.  It  b  nearly  related,  he  says,  to  C 
xalviefolius,  and  to  C,  corbari^sis ;  but  is  of  stronger  growth  than  either  of 
these.  Plants  were  ip  the  Fulham  Kursery  in  1827.  The  heart-«haped 
leaves  of  thb  species  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  othen  tnat 
have  white  flowers. 
Variety, 

ML  C.  C^  2  aaUifbiiiu.  7%e  actUe^eaocd  Cvptmt$  Ckhu^  or  RodL  Rose. 
{SiU.  cut.,  t.  78. :  DonU  Mill.,  i.  p.  299.)  C.  acutifolius  Swt. ;  C.  jal- 
vi8e(5lius/3  humiuksus Dec.  Prod,, i.  p.  265.,  Swt.  Cut.,t.  78.—  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  3-nerved,  reticulatelv  veined,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces. Branches  twiggy,  difihse,  rattier  prostrate.  Peduncles  tomeii- 
tose,  generally  341owered.  Sqpals  cordate,  acute,  shining,  rather 
mlose,  ciliated.  Petals  obcordate^  imbricated  at  the  base.  (Dou*e 
MilL,  i.  p.  299.)  Cultivated  in  Colvill's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1827 ; 
and,  according  to  Sweet's  figure*  so  dosdy  resembling  the  preceding 
sort,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  belongiqg  to  one  species  or  race« 

m.  19.  C  CORBARIB^NSM  PoKiT.    The  Corbidrea  Giatus,  er  Sock  Mote. 

IdnUt/Uviiim.    Dec.  Prod.,  1.  Ql  96S.;  Swt  CUt,t.&;  D<m*iMI1L,}.  pi'80a 
/Imnomume*.  C.  «alvtefblhit ^ Dec.  Prod.  Ft  Fr.,^  p.n9Li  C. populafNiui BoSiior, In 

OhpuUim  Pomr.^  not  oC  Vabl. 
Sngrawing.    Swt  Oat,  t  & 

Spec.  Char.,  i^c.  Leaves  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  ovate^  affUBunated 
fringed  mamns,  wrinkled  on  both  surfaces,  and  very  gludnous.  Pednndea 
long,  1 — 3-flowered.  (DotCt  MUl,,  i.  p.  299.)  Found  in  the  south  of  Fnmcc;, 
on  the  mountains  of  Corbieres,  and  also  in  Spain;  and  cultivated  in  ^e 
English  gardens  in  the  year  1656.  It  is  a  shrub,  2^  ft.  hi^,  haudaooie, 
and  producing  hs  flowers  in  May  and  June.  According  to  Sweet,  it  is 
one  of  the  haraiest  species  of  the  genus,  thriving  well  in  the  commoD  garden 
soil,  and  in  any  situation  where  it  is  not  too  moist.  It  continues  in  Uoom 
for  about  two  months;  and  every  day  during  that  period  the  plant  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  handsome  white  flowers,  the  maigins  of  which 
are  tinged  with  rose  colour.  The  rose-coloured  buds  are  also  very  pretty 
before  the  flowers  expand.  Plants  were  in  the  Ebunmersmith  Nursery  m  1825. 

■.  20.  C.  FLoRENTi^us  Lam.    The  Florentine  Cistus,  or  Rock  Ro9e. 

Ident^caHon.    Lam.  Diet,  SL  pi  17. ;  Swt  Cut,  t  SDL }  DoqIa  MilL  t  Pk  aoa 
SmgreBimg.    Swt  CUt,  t  fia 

Spec.  Char,  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  wrinlLled,  reticulated  on  the  under 
surface,  almost  sessile.  Peduncles  villous,  ^nerally  Showered.  {jDon*g 
Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  Italy,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  ni 
1825.  It  is  a  shrub  3  ft  hi^,  producing  its  white  flowers  In  June  and 
July.  It  is  a  rare  and  very  distinct  species,  Mr.  Sweet  observes;  and  forms 
a  very  pretty  upright  bush,  requiring  some  protection  durikig  winter.  Plants 
of  it  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

ai  21.  C.  iioNSPBLiB^NSis  L.    The  MootpeMcr  Cistus,  or  Rock  Roie. 

IdnlificaUM.     Lin.  Spi.  757.;  Imo.  IU.,  t  477. ;  Cav.  Iooii.,SL  1 157.:  Jmoq,  €60.,%,  ta:  Swt 

cut,  t  27.;  Smith'i  F1.  Grac,  t  «^ 
^MMNyMWt.    ClBte  de  MonMier,  ^. ;  Fnuu8iitch«  Clstcn  Rose,  Ger. 

^^'ff^ft^^  if^  IlL,  t  ^.  fig.  4.  i  Ctv.  looa,  2.  t  157.}  Jacq.  CaU.„8L  t  &  ;  Swt  Cht,  t  «f, ; 
SmlUi  a  XL  Cnec.,  t  493. 
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i%wc.  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sessile,  3-ner?ed,  clammy,  villous 
on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles  pilose,  cymose,  somewhat  secund.  (Don's 
MULj  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; 
and,  at  one  time,  abundant  at  Montpelier,  as  the  name  implies.  A  shrub 
which  crows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
time  of  Gerard,  in  1656.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  wrinkled,  and  reflexed 
at  the  points ;  and  the  flowers  are  middle-sized,  white,  with  the  petals 
broadly  cuneate.  This  sort  is  rather  scarce  in  British  collections,  though 
it  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  is  a  handsome-erowing  plant,  and  an  abund- 
ant flowerer.  It  requires  a  warm  border,  and  some  protection  in  severe 
weather. 

m  82.  C.  PLATYSE^PALUs  Swt,    The  broad-sepaled  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rote, 

Idemtifletakm.    Swt.  Ctet,  t.  47.  |  DM**  MIIL.tl.  pMXk 
Emgrammg.    Swt  Gift,  t  47. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile,  wrinkled,  3-nerved,  villous 
on  both  surfaces.  Pedunc^  cymose,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes, 
villous.  Sepals  acuminated,  outer  ones  broadly  cordate.  Petals  obcordate, 
distinct  (Don*s  MiU.,  u  p.  300.^  A  shrub  ^owin^  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft. ;  a  native  of  Crete ;  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  introduced ;  but  plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826.  Sweet  says  that  it  is  frequently  confused 
with  C,  monspeti^nsis,  though  no  two  plants  need  be  more  distinct,  and  it 
is  much  nearer  related  to  C.  hirsi^tus. 

■.  23.  C  ZrB^DON  Lam,    The  Ledon  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

Ideni^fieatitm.    Lftm.  Diet,  fiL  a  17. j  Dub.  AiU,  1.  p.  168.  t  66.    Don'i  MilL,  1.  pi  900. 
8ifmnif/mt».     C.  unduli^i  Unkf  C.  ladanlllenis  monipdi^nfiium  Bauk. ;  CiJto  de  Mootpdler  qui 

donoe  du  ladaaum,  Ciale  de  Ledon,  Fr. 
Engraving.    Dub.  Artx,  1.  p*  16&  t  66. 

Spec  Ckar^,  Jv.  LesTes  connate,  oUong-Unoeolale,  nerved ;  upper  furfkoe  imooUi,  ihining.  under 
•urftce  ■uky,  TiUoos.  Flowen  corrnboaely  cymote.  Pedunelei  and  calyx  clothed  with  tUky 
bain.  (JDofi'f  MilL^  L  p  30a)  Found  wild  in  the  «outh  of  France,  and  figured  and  dcecribed  by 
Du  Hamel  in  1755.  He  sayi  ladanum  is  obtained  from  this  spedee,  and  from  othen  that  are 
easily  known  by  their  baying  the  smell  of  that  gum.  In  cataiagues,  this  species  is  marked  as 
baTing  been  introduced  in  1790;  but  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  in  iSSS,  that  be  bad  not  seen  it  about 
LondMi  for  the  last  10  years. 

SI  24.  C.  HiRsu^TUS  Lam,    The  hairy  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

JdaU^fleaUon.    Lam.  Diet,  8.  p.  17. }  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p  7a ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p^  300. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  t  la 

Spec.  Char.y  4^c.  Leaves  sessile,  oblons,  blunt,  hairy.  Peduncles  short, 
1-flowered,  or  cymosely  many-flowered.  Capsules  small,  covered  by  the 
large,  hairy,  pyramidal  cal^x.  (Don*s  MUi.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  a  native  of  France  and  the  mountabs  of  Soain ;  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  and  cultivated  in  England  in  the 
year  1656.  It  forms  a  pretty  little  branching  bush,  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  species  of  this  section,  by  its  verv  large  pyramidal  calyx, 
and  small  capsules.  It  bears  our  winters,  in  tne  open  borders,  without 
protection,  except  when  the  firost  is  very  severe.  It  produces  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  which  continue  to  expand  in  succession  for  a  consider- 
able time.    Plants  were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

ft«  25.  C.  iS>iDERf  Tis  PresL    The  Ironwort-^^  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

Ideni^Uatian,    Spreng.  Syst.  Append.,  p.  9M. ;  Don's  Mia,  L  pSOO. 

Spec  Ckar.^  ^c  Decumbent  Leares  stalked,  obovate,  a  little  wrinkled,  covered  with  hoary  to. 
mentum  on  the  under  surfkce.  Peduncles  elongated,  l--04owered,  articulated  aboTe ;  and  are, 
as  well  n  the  calyx,  tomentose;  Flowen  nodding  befbre  expansion.  (,D<m*t  MilLy  L  p  aXX)  A 
decumbent  shru^  with  white  flowers  from  June  to  August,  fimnd  on  rocks  in  Sicily,  and  not  yet 

'   introduced  into  British  gardens. 

iL  26.  C.  LA^xus  Ait,    The  loose^/^oineniig  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

Identification.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,S.  p.  aOS. ;  Don's  MiU.,  1.  p.  dOa 

^nan^met.    f  C  cap^nsis  IM.  Sp.  736. ;  schbUlb  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Engraving.    Swt.  Cist,  t  IS. 

Spec.  Char.^  ifc.     Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  with  wavy  somewhat 

toothed  BMiglns,  smoothisb,  upper  ones  hairy.    Flowers  cymose.    Peduncles  and  calyx  haiiv. 

{.Don't  MSL^  L  p^  30a)    A  shral>3  ft  high,  with  white  flowen  and  imbricate  peUls.    Found  wild 
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I    in  flpaln  and  PortngaLuid  Introdueed  into  En^and  in  1656.    It  it  «r«ct,  and  not  muck  < 

quite  hardy,  or  requirug  onl  j  rery  ttiglit  protcctioii  In  very  leTcre  flroftt    Dumont  thinks  U  pn^ 
baUe  that  It  ii  only  a  Taxicty  of  C  Lhdoa. 

m  27.  C  OBLONGiPo^Lius  Swt,    The  oblong-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rote. 

Idtmi^fiemikm.    Sirt  CUt,  t.  87. ;  Don's  lOIL,  1.  pi  900. 
EngrnUg.    Swt  Ciit,  t  67. 

Spec,  Char.,  4^.  Erect.  Branches  hispid,  villous.  Leaves  on  short  foot- 
stalks, oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  and  waved  at  the  marg^; 
under  surface  veiny.  Peduncles  cymose.  Petals  concave,  imbricated. 
(^I>on*s  Mill,,  i.  p.  300.)  A  native  of  Spain,  attaining  the  height  of  4fL,  and 
producing  its  wnite  flowers  in  June  and  July.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
England  is  uncertain ;  but  Sweet  found  plants  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  this  species  in  Colvill's  Nursery  in  1826.  It  forms  a  strong  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  which  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

tt.  28.  C.  ASPERiFoYius  Swt.    The  rough-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

I4ent^ficatkm.    Swt  Oat,  t  87.    Don'i  MUL,  L  p.  90a 
Engming.    Swt  Cut,  t  87. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  ovat&-lanceo]ate,  acute,  S-nerved, 
wrinkled,  smoothish,  with  wavy  roaigins,  somewhat  denticulated,  ciliated, 
netted  with  veins  beneath,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  rough.  Flowers 
cymose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hair^'.  Petals  imbricate.  {JktfCt  Mill^  i. 
p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  producing  its  large 
white  flowers  from  May  to  August.  Its  native  country  is  uncertain ;  and 
Sweet  says  it  may  probably  be  a  garden  production,  and,  if  so,  intermediate 
between  C.  laxus  and  C,  oblongifdlius.  It  forms  a  handsome,  strong,  up- 
right, ever^een  shrub,  and  is  quite  hardy,  producing  its  flowers  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  till  late  in  autumn,  in  the  open  border.  There  were  plants  of  it  in 
Colvill's  Nursery  in  1826. 

«.  29.  C  PSiLOSE^PALUS  Swt.     The  glabrous-sepaled  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rote. 

Identification.    Swt  Clit,  1 33. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  1.  p.  900. 
Engraving.    Swt.  Oct.,  1 38. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  oblong-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  acute, 
with  undulated  margins,  which  are  somewhat  denticulated  and  ciliated,  rather 
hairy.  Flowers  somewhat  cymose.  Peduncles  hairy,  tomentose.  Sepals 
with  long  points,  glabrous,  shining,  and  with  ciliated  edges.  Petals  broad, 
cuneated,  imbricated.  (Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  with  M'hite  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Apnarently  a  garden 
production.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1826. 
it  approaches  near  to  C.  longifdlius,  but  is  very  different,  according  to 
Sweet,  from  that  species.  The  plants  are  bushy,  and  the  shoots  are  ter- 
minated by  large  cymes  of  white  flowers,  which  open  in  succession,  and 
produce  a  contrast  with  the  dark  green  leaves  with  which  the  plants  are 
clothed. 

b.  Peduncles  with  small,  concave,  coriaceous,  yellowish,  decussate,  caducous  Brae^ 
ieoles  at  the  Rase  ;  and  with  two  larger  opposite  onet  heneath  the  J^ftddle. 

iL  30.  C.  LONGiFO^Lius  Lam.     The  long-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  a  16  ;  Don's  MUL,  1.  p.  800. 

iS^NOMyma.    Clstui  nigricani  Pourr.  Act.  T\mL,  3.  pw  811. ;  C  popullfbllua  Tar.  longifUint  Dmmumt. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc  Leaves  on  short  peduncles,  oblong.lanceolate,  with  waved  and  pubescent  margina; 
under  surface  veiny.  Peduncles  cymose.  {Don*sMiU,,  I  p.  SOOl)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  In  July  and  August  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Englnnd.  Dumont  de  Courset,  in  his  BotanUte  CuUMrateur^  says  that  this  stxiciea 
is  only  a  variety  of  C.  populifblius;  seeds  of  the  latter  having,  with  him,  produced  the  fbrmer. 

*  31.  C  POPULiPO'Lius  L.    The  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp..  736.  i  Don's  Mill.,  1.  n.  300. 

Synot^met.    Cbteil  FeuiUes  de  Peuplier,  Fr. ;  Pappd-blftttrige  Cisten  Rose,  Ger. 

Yariehj. 

ft  C.  i>.  S  m\nor  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  n.  26&— Peduncles  and  calyx  smoothiah,  shining,  claanqr.  LMon 
IatiR>Hum,  ii.,  aus.  Hist,  1.  p.  78. ;  Cistui  ^fopulilbllus  Cap.  Icon.,  S.  S15.,  SwL  0'$i.,  tS. 


CttAP.  XI. 


CISTA^CEiE.      ^I'STUS.  3^7 


Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate,  wrinkled,  smooth.  Flowers 
cymose.  Peduncles  brateate.  Bracteas  oblong.  Sepals  acuminate,  clammy. 
{DorCs  MiiLy  i.  p.  300^  A  shrub  of  vigorous  growth,  attaining  the  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1656. 
It  has  laree  dark  green  cordate  leaves,  with  undulate  margins,  and  white 
flowers,  with  distinct  petals,  which  it  produces  from  May  to  July.  It  is  one 
•of  the  most  robust  of  the  species,  and  is  found  wild  both  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but  requires 
a  little  protection  in  very  severe  winters.  Plants  were  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery  in  1826. 

«.  32.  C.  LATiPoYius  Swt.    The  broad-leaved  Gistus,  or  Rock  Rote. 

Uent^ficatiom,    Swt  Cist,  15. ;  Don*i  MilL,  i.  p.  dOa 
&niomifme$.    Ctstus  oopuUfbliiu  var.  «  ml^or  J>w.  Prod.,  I.  p.  866. 
Engraving.    Swt  Ciit,  t  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^.    Lnves  italked,  broadlf  cordate,  acute;  with  curled,  waved,  denticulated,  ciliated 

margins.    Peduncles  bracteate,  somewhat  cymose,  pilose^    Sepals  broad,  cordate,  villous.    Petals 

^  Imbricated.    (Am't  Mill,  i.  p.  300.)    A  shrub  Arom  Barbary.  with  white  flowers  ftom  May  to 

[    July,  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft  or  4  ft.,  culdvated  In  British  gardens  since  1656.   It  has  broadly 

.•  cordate  leaves,  with  reflexed  points,  and  imbricate,  obcordate  petals.  It  is  a  most  ornamental  plant, 

.    robust  in  its  growth,  but  rather  tender.    Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammenmith  Nurserv  in  1896. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  sorts  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 


B,  Pedundei  bracteate  with  caducous  decutsate  Bracieaty  lower  ones  smaller ; 
l-^owered,  eunUary  and  toUiary,  or  terminal  and  umbellate,  Cafyx  of  3  Sepals, 
Capsules  5 — IQ-celled 

a.  Stigma  large,  sessile, 

tk  33.  C.  laurifo'lius  Lin,    The  Laurel-leaved  Gistus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

IdentifictUkm.    Lia  Sa,  736.  j  Swt  Cist,  t  6£. :  Clus.  Hist,  1.  p.  7a  £  1. ;  Don's  Hill.,  1.  p.  9Q0. 
Stmoiymes.    Ciste  k  Fcuillef  de  Laurier,  fV. ;  Lorbeer Jilattrige  Cbten  Rose,  <?«r. 
EngroHngf.    Swt  Cist,  t  SSL ;  Qus.  Hirt,  t  p.  78.  C  I. 

Spec.  Char,,4^c.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  upper  surface 
elabrous,  under  surface  tomentose.  Footstalks  dilated,  and  connate  at  the 
base.  Capsules  5-celled.  (Don*s  Mill.,  i.  p.  300.)  A  shrub  growing  in 
British  jgardens  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  large  white 
flowers  m  July  or  August.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1771.  It  is  a  robust  bush,  with  targe 
sreen  laurel-like  leaves :  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  with  their 
light  red  bracteas,  are  very  ornamental  before  they  expand,  resembling,  at 
a  distance,  the  bursting  buds  of  roses.  It  requires  no  protection,  and  may 
be  raised  from  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance,  and  also  by  cuttings, 
which,  however,  do  not  strike  so  freely  as  in  some  of  the  other  species. 

•  34.  C,  CY'^PRius  Lam.     The  Gum  Gistus,  or  Cyprus  Rodi  Rose. 

JdentificaHon,    tsm.  Diet,  8.  p.  16. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  pi  SOa 

Sgmxwmes.    C  ladaniferus  BoL  Mag,,  t  US. ;  Ostui  stenoph^llus  IJnk.  Enam,,  8.  p.  74  ? }  C  salici- 

fbliusof  some. 
Emgnuing.    Swt  Cist,  t  99. 

• 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  upper  surface  glabrous, 
under  surface  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum.  Peduncles  generally  many- 
flowered.  Petals  spotted.  Capsules  5-celled.  (Bon's  Mill,,  i.  p.  300.)  A 
splendid  shrub,  growing  in  British  gardens  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ; 
introduced  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus  in  1800.  Its  flowers  are  large,  2^  in. 
or  3  in.  across ;  white,  imbricated,  each  petal  having  a  dark,  rich,  brownish 
crimson  spot  at  the  base.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus, 
and  one  more  generally  in  demand  than  any  other.  In  the  nurseries,  it  is 
senerally  found  under  the  name  of  C.  ladanlferus,  or  that  of  C,  ralicifolius. 
I  oung  plants  require  protection ;  but  when  they  get  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  they  are  tolerably  hardy.  Young  cuttings.  Sweet  observes,  planted 
under  hand-glasses  in  autumn,  will  strike  root;  but  the  best  way  ifi  to  raise 
them  from  layers  or  from  seed.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  s|)ecics  at  Minard, 
in  Argyllshire,  7  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  a  head  12  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  clothed 
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with  floweni  erery  year.  In  the  Londoo  nuneriesy  whef  tins  apeda  is 
generally  called  C.  bufauii£enit»  or  by  its  Rngiish  name  of  gam  dstus, 
plants  are  from  U.  to  1#.  6d»  each. 

A  35.  C,  LADANfFBRUS  L,  The  Ladanum-bearing  Gtan  Gstas,  cr  Rock  Ro$e. 

Tdemtjficiiikm.    Un.  Sp.,  m. ;  Don*f  MilL,  I.  ^  SOa 
Slfmm^mei.    Ckte  iBdanlOR,  JPV-. ;  f^itonMin  QiteB  Row,  Oer. 

WmrkHe^  C /.  1.  ottifldrMDM;  PMd.,Lp.  9K.,Sirt  Ciit.t  M.;  £Mod,L,  Art.  AM.,  Lpi>78L  Sc.; 
MHiCLJL2tMciiMtaf  Dm.  Prod.,  L  a,Sirt  Cist,  &  1.  3fflflnifbiiiM  iUL  ibr&  J^».» iu. pu 9Q5L, 
are  Tarietiea  ofthb  species. 

Spec,  Char, J  ^c.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  connate  at  the  base,  linear-lanceolate, 
3-nerved,  upper  sur&ce  glabrous,  under  surface  tomoitose.  Capsule  10- 
celled.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Miil,,  i.  p.  301.)  A  shrub  4  ft.  high,  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  upon  hills;  introduced  into  England  in  1629, 
and  produang  large  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  are  lanoe> 
olate,  and  nearly  sessile,  of  a  deq>  green;  the  flowers  terminating  the 
branches,  solitary,  white,  and  large;  each  flower  being  from  l^in.  to  Sin. 
broad.  The  plant  requires  a  little  protection  daring  winter,  and  was  to  be 
had  in  ColviU^s  Nursery  in  1826.  This  species,  as  well  as  C,  IMan  and. 
C,  cr^ticns,  and  doubtless  various  others,  produces  the  rennous  exudation 
known  as  gum  'ladanum,  the  mode  of  gathering  which  b  described  in  p.  890. 

b.  Stigma  capitate^  smatt.    Style  cyBndricalj  equalSng  the  S^ameni  in  Length* 

s.  36  C.  Cld^si/  Dunal.     Clusius's  CSstus,  or  Rock  Rose, 

IdentifieaikM.    Dviuil.  ined,  Dec  Prod.,1.  dl  16& ;  Svt  Cist,  98: ;  Don*B  ItilL,  1.  y.  SOL 
Sgnon^met.     aitus  LibanbtU  /3  Lam.  DkL,  8L  pi  1&,  Detf.  ML,  1.  p-  412. ;  C  uoduRtus  Link  ; 

LMoD,  vii.,  Out.  BUtt  L  p.  sa  ic. 
Engrmfk^.    Swt  CisL,  L  SS. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  somewhat  3-aerved,  linear,  with  revokite 
margins,  under  surfrice  canescent.  Flowers  somewhat  capitate.  Calyx 
3 — ^5-sepaled,  pilose.  Sepals  ovate, acute.  Capsules  5-celIed.  {Don^s  MiU.,i, 
p.  301.)  A  shrub  2  ft.  high,  from  Spain  and  Sarbary,  in  1810.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts  here  described. 
The  plant  forms  a  handsome  and  compact  bush,  and  stands  the  winter  well 
in  a  dry  situation.  It  approaches  the  nearest  to  C,  monspeliensis.  Plants 
were  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

Genus  II. 


□□□□ 


HELIA'NTHEMUM.    The  Hblianthemum,  or  Suif  Ross.    Lm.  S^ 

Poly6ndria  Monogynia. 

IdenMeaOon.  Tourn.  Inst,  84a  1 1S8. ;  Gsrt  Tr.,  1.  p.  371.  t  7&  :  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  A  p^  SIS.  j  FiaA, 

1.  p.  288. ;  Don*8  MUL,  1.  p.  901. 
Syuonffmet.    Cf sti  species  of  Lin. ;  Heliantheme  Sonnen  Guitd,  Qtr, 
Derwatkm.   From  hilio$t  the  sun,  and  antkemfm^  flower ;  iMcause  the  flowvrs  ofien  with  the  dsiflg 


of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  the  petals  fall  tm  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  the  ereningi  Hie 
flowers  of  HcMnthemum,  as  well  as  of  Cistus,  only  lost  Ibr  a  kw  hows  wImb  the  sua  shines; 
and  if  the  weather  is  dull,  and  the  sun  does  not  make  its  appearance,  the  flowcn  do  not  open,  bat 
remain  unexpanded.    Should  this  continue  for  several  dap  together,  they  will  decay  in  the  ood. 

Gen,  Char,  Calyoo  of  3 — 5  sepals;  when  3,  these  are  equal,  and  disposed  in  a 
single  series ;  but,  when  5,  they  are  unequal,  and  disposed  in  a  double  one; 
the  two  outer  sepals  are  usually  smaller  than  the  inner  ones,  very  rarely 
larger.  Peiah  5,  usually  r^ularly  denticulated  at  the  top.  iSSfjgiRa 
capitate.  Style  sometimes  almost  wanting,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
oblique,  and  sometimes  bent  at  the  base.  Ovary  triquetrous.  Gspenle 
3-vsuved;  valves  with  a  narrow  di8sq[>iment,  or  a  seminiferous  nerve 
in  the  middle  of  each.  Seeds  angular,  smooth.  Mumen  mealy. 
Embryo  uncinately  inflexed  —  Erect  or  trailing  herbs,  subshrubs,  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  with  or  without  stipules,  3-nerved 
or  feather-nerved.    Pedicels  usually  furnished  with  bracteas  at  the  base 
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sometimes  opposite  the  bracteas,  or  opposite  the  leayes,  sometimes  soHtary, 
sometimes  umbellate^  and  sometimes  racemose;  and,  before  the  flowov 
expand,  the  raicemes  at  the  top  are  bent  or  twisted  backwards,  and  become 
gradually  erect  as  the  flowers  expand.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  G.  Don,)  Flowers 
yellow,  red,  or  white.  All  the  species  are  ornamental;  those  which  form 
erect  bushy  undershrubs  are  suitable  for  warm  dry  borders ;  and  those 
which  are  trailers  of  the  lowest  size,  for  growing  on  rockwork,  for  oma^ 
menting  old  walls  or  ruins,  or  for  growing  in  pots.  This  genus  has  been 
arranged  by  De  CandoUe  in  three  divisions,  which  have  been  subdivided 
into  secdons.    The  divisions  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Style  straight,  erect,  almost  wanting,  or  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Stigma 
capitate.  $  L  ii.  and  iii.,  Halimium,  hecheoidesy  and  Tuberdria^  belong  to 
this  division. 

II.  $tyle  straight,  erect,  equal  with  or  longer  than  the  stamens.  §  iv.  and  v., 
Macularia  and  Brachypltalum,  belong  to  this  section ;  but,  as  they  are  en- 
tirely herbaceous,  we  omit  them. 

III.  Style  bent  at  the  base;  to  which  belong  $  vi.  viL  viiL  and  ix.,  Erioc&rpnm, 
Fumdna,  Pseikdo-Clstus,  and  Euhehdnthemum. 

$  i.  Halimium  Dec.  Prod.,  L  p.  267. 

Derhaikm.  Ftom  kaUmoi,  idatIm;  alluding  to  the  habitation  of  the  planU  by  the  sea-alde.  {Dom*9 
urn.,  L  pi  301.) 

Sect,  Char.  Calyx  usually  of  S  eqnal  sepals ;  rarely  of  5  unequal  sepalsi  but 
when  this  is  the  case  tne  two  outer  ones  are  the  smallest.  Petals  rarely 
white,  usually  yellow,  wedged-shaped,  truncate,  and  marked  at  the  base  with 
a  dark  bloodj  or  intense  yellow  spot.  Style  straight,  short  or  almost 
wanting.  Stigma  capitate,  somewhat  3-lobed.  Seeds  few,  blackish,  mi- 
nutdy  muricated,  and  somewhat  angular.  Erect  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite, 
S-nerved,  without  stipules,  pilose,  or  toraentose.  Peduncles  1  —  3-fiow- 
ered,  axillary,  solitary,  or  umbellate,  or  rarely  panicled.  {Dec.  and  G,  Don.) 

A.  Style  skortp  Hraight, 
tt.  1.  H.  IfiBANoVis  Wilid,  The  Rosemary-^^ot^  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Uem^fieathm,    WilM.  Enum.,  57a ;  Doo't  MilL,  L  n.  301. 

t^nmi^meM.    CMa» IribanMt  Urn.  9p^.7S9.,  BroL  FL  Lut.,  S.  ]k  9SL, but  not  of  I^m.  or  DesC  j 

H.  rotmsrinifUiiim  Lag.  At  LUL,  but  not  of  Punb  i  BarreL  JbotKt  S9k  i  XMm,  tIH.,  Om. 

HM,,  L  p.  8a  io. ;  Cbte  i  FeuiUei  de  Ronmurin,  Fr. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect,  smoothish,  branched.  Leaves  sessOe,  linear,  with 
revolute  marans ;  upper  surface  brownish  green,  under  surface  somewhat 
canescent.  firacteas  oblong-linear,  shorter  than  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
solitary,  1-flowered.  Calyx  of  3  sepals,  smooth,  shmins,  ovate-acuminate. 
(Don*s  MUl,,  i.  p.  301.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  a  native 
of  Portugal  and  Mauritania,  and  introduce  into  England  in  1752.  It  pro- 
duces ySlowish-white  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  of  the  easiest 
culture. 

ML  2.  H.  UMBELLA^TUM  MiS,    The  umbellate^S<imvmf  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Ro9e. 

Idemt^fleaHon.    USH  Diet,  Na  & ;  Don't  MID.,  L  p.  306: 

a^iw^flna.    OUtm  umlwl&tua  iin.  ^,  730i  j  aatna  XJbaahtia  afMOM. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^e,  Suflfruticose,  branched,  younger  branches  tomentosely  pilose, 
clammy.  Leaves  sessile,  linear-oblong,  with  revolute  mai^ns,  clammy; 
under  surface  tomentose.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  disposed  in  whorled  ra- 
cemes, terminal,  urabcAate.  Calyx  S-sepaled,  villous.  (DotCt  MiQ,,  i.  p. 
302.)  An  undershrub  1  f^.  high,  with  white  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  into  England  in  1731.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  very  dis- 
tinct sort,  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  for  growing  in  pots. 
Sweet  says  it  is  generally  sold  in  the  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Cistus 
Xfil^dtis.    Plants  were  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  X825. 
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Varietiei, 
n.  H.  u,  2  erectum  Dec.  ("Swt.  Cist.,  5.),  Cestui  umbeMtue  Lam.^  Clstus 

verticill4tu8  Brot,^  has  the  stem  erect,  and  the  leaves  on  the  under 

surfece  clothed  with  greenish -tomentum. 
n.  H.U.3  mbdecumbent  Dec.,  Cfstus  umbell^tus  var.  a  Lam.y  has  the  stem 

somewhat  decumbent.    Leaves  somewhat  ciliated,  and  clothed  with 

white  tomentum  on  the  under  surface. 

tt.  3.  H.  ocYMoi^DES  Pert,    The  Basil-like  Helianthemum,  or  tSiun  Roie, 

Identifieatkm.    Pen.  Sjn.,  2.  p.  7(1 ;  Don*t  Mill,  1.  p.  308. 

S]fmOH$fme$,    Cbtiu  ocymOldei  Lam.  Diet.,  2.   p.  18.  i    CUtiu  MmptucUMius  Cam.  leem.,  L  p^  €5. 

t  »6. 
Engraving.    CIus.  Hi»t,  1.  p.  752.  ic. 

Varietie*.    Two  are  mentioDed  by  De  CandoUe ;  one  of  them  wiUi  the  peduncle*  ^labroui^  and  the 
other  with  the  branches  and  pedunclei  rather  hairy. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Erect,  branched.  Branches  hoary.  Cauline  leaves  obovate, 
or  ovate-oblong,  3-nerved,  almost  sessile,  green  ;  those  of  the  branches  are 
stalked,  and  keeled  on  the  back,  reflexed  at  the  top,  hoary  on  both  suriaoes. 
Peduncles  long,  branched,  paniculate.  Pedicels  opposite,  somewhat  um- 
bellate. Calyx  of  3  much-pointed  sepals.  (Don's  Mill,,  i.  p.  302.)  A  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  fL«  a  native  ot  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  when 
mtroduced  into  England  is  uncertain.  According  to  Sweet,  this  species  is 
very  often  confused  in  the  collections  with  H.  algarvense,  though  it  is  very 
di^erent.  It  is  a  very  handsome  undershrub,  and,  being  rather  tender,  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  wall,  or  a  covering  of  mats  during  severe  frosty 
weather. 

B.  Style  almest  none.     Stigma  large, 
n.  4.  H.  iiLTSsoi^DES  Fent,    The  Alyssum-like  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

IdenMaOkm.    Vent  Choix.,  t  20. ;   Lam.  Diet,  SL  p.  2a ;  Dec.  Ft  Fr.,  4.  p.  818. ;  Don*fe  MUL,  1. 

SMonymn.  astus  alfMmdea  «  Lam.  Dki.,  2.  p.  20.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  818.,  Don**  Mill,  I.  p.  9QS. 
Engraving.    Vent  Choix.,  t  80. 

^c.  Char.,  Src.  Erect,  much  branobed,  diillue,  ipreading.  Branches  hoary,  tomeotoady  hairy  at 
the  top.  Leaves  senile,  tapering  towards  the  naae,  oblong-ovate,  blunt&sh,  covered  with  short 
hairs :  younger  ones  rather  hoary,  adult  ones  green.  Peduncles  terminal,  solitary,  or  umbellate 
1— fi-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  S^iepaled,  acuminated,  hairy.  {Don't  MUl.,  i.  p.  3D8.5 
*A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  the  west  of  France,  growing  to  the  li«ight  of  3  ft,  and  produdng  ita 
yeUow  flowers  fh>m  June  to  August  It  is  remarked  of  the  flower-buds,  that  they  are  of  an  in- 
tense  puiple  colour  at  the  aiwx.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivattoi  in  British  pudens. 

tt.  5.  H.  RUGo^suM  Ihtn.  The  yrnakledrleaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identyicatkm.  Dunal.  Ined.  Dec  Prod.,  1.  pi  968. ;  Swt  Cist,  t  65. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  308. 
Engrwfbtg.    Swt  Cist,  t  65. 

^[>ec.  Char,,  S^c,  Erect.  Branches  rather  hairy,  clothed  with  leprous  tomen- 
tum, scabrous,  of  a  brownish  grey  colour.  Leaves  sessile,  tapering  into 
the  footstalks  at  the  base,  obovate-oblong,  bluntish,  rather  oblique,  with  the 
margins  somewhat  denticulated,  and  a  little  curled,  tomentose  on  both 
surfaces,  wrinkled,  under  surface  hoary.  Peduncles  terminal,  axillary,  or 
umbellate,  1 — 3-flowered,  hairy,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  {Don^t  Mill,,  L 
p.  302.^  A  shrub  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Spain,  introduced  in  1800,  and 
produang  its  fine  vellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Its  stem  is  shrubby, 
erect,  or  a  little  nexuose;  the  branches  spreading,  more  or  less  hairy;  the 
younff  shoots  reddish ;  and  the  flowers  terminal,  with  broadly  ovate  petab  of 
a  golden  yellow,  each  with  a  large  dark  spot  near  the  base.  It  is  dis- 
tingubhed  from  all  other  sorts  by  the  stiff*  bristle-like  purple  hairs  of  its 
calyx.  It  is  rather  tender,  but  it  will  amply  repay  protection,  either  against 
a  wall  or  in  a  pit.    Plants  were  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1827. 

s.  6.  H.  MICRO phy'llum  Swt,    The  small-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Menttfication.    Swt  Cist,  t  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  30S. 

Symmymes.    H.  rugbsutii  ^S  microph^llum  Dec.  Prod.,  1.   p.  S68.  i  U.  alyisoldcs  fi  microiibf Hum 
Dee.  Ft.  Fr.  SuppL,  p.  622. 
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£>wn>'V.    SwL  CUL,  t  sa. 

Sp^c.  Char^  $e.  Much  branched,  erect  Branches  blackish  grey,  hoiry,  to- 
nientoae  at  the  apex,  l^eavea  almost  sessile,  obtuse,  keeled,  tajierins  to  the 
base,  obscurely  greyiBh,  tomentose.  Flowers  termiaal,  panicled.  Pedicels 
l~-3-Sowered,  very  short.  CsItx  of  3  sepals,  very  hairy.  Petals  cuneated, 
distuct.  (ttm'i  iMW.,!. p. 302.)  Asufihiticosebush.seldomgrowinghigher 
wan  8  ft.;  found  in  the  west  of  France,  near  Bourdesux,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1800.  The  leaves  are  small,  nearly  sessile,  very  glaucous.  ITie 
petals  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  and  the  plant  flowers  from  June  to  August,  or 
**  J  ^^  ^  commonly  kept  in  a  green-house  or  pit,  in  pots;  but  it  will 
stand  in  the  open  wr,  if  ^nted  near  a  wall  or  fence,  protected  during 
severe  weather  by  mats.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
in  1828. 

".  7.  H.  scABRo'suv  Pert.     The  rough  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Roie, 

tirmtijlaiiloti.    Pm  Ei>ch.,i.  p.7«;  Bret  FU  Lui.i.  II.S6S.1  Don-iMin,,!  p,  as. 
Sjrnairmt.     Clriiu  kiMhui  Afl.  Hart.  Kern..  1  u,  S36.  bo 

Straiing,.    awtCltt.,  L81.i  uiil™rj%.6S..  ™ 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Erectish.     Branches   pilosely  to- 

mentose,   scabrous,  canescent.      Leaves    sessile, 

tapenng  to  the  base,  obloDg-orate,  acutish,  rough- 

ish,   3-nerved,   with    wav^    revolute    margins; 

upper  surface  green;  under  surface  clothed  with 

grey  tomentum.    Peduncles  terminal,  1^8-flow- 

ered,  shorter  than  the  learea.    Calyx  3-«epaled, 

hai/T.      Petals  distinct.   {Don'i  Miit.,  i.  p.  303.) 

A  shrub,  from  the  north  of  Portugal,  growing  to 

theheight  of  3  ft.;  cultivated  in  British  ^rdens 

since  1775;  and  producinKits  fine  yellow  flowers 

from  June  to  August.    It  forms  a  handsome  little 

bush,  and  requires  a  sheltered  situation.     Plants 

of  it  were  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1827. 

■■  8.  H.  aloarve'nse  Dun.     The  Algerve  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rate, 

Un/lflcMliim.    Dun.  inrf.j  Dtc.  Prod.,  1.  p.SSS.i  fiwt  CW.,  t  «[  Don"!  MltL.  I.  p.  30*. 
aptfia.    CTitui  ■JiuTtnili  But,  Mag.,  t.  627,  i  H.  ilginhue  Tmnt.  /«(,  £50.  T 
flV'TAv.     SwL  CliL,  L  40. 

Spec.  Char.,  4"^.  Stem  branched.  Leaves  sessile,  orate-lanceolate,  obtuse; 
hoary  on  the  under  surlace;  upper  surface  green,  pilose.  Peduncles  some- 
what panicled,  pilose.  Caiyx  S-sepaled,  acute,  hairy.  (Don'i  Mill.,  i.  p. 
302.)  A  shrub  3  ft.  high,  found  in  Portugal,  in  the  Algarves ;  introduc^ 
into  England  in  1800;  and  producing  its  fine  deep-yellow  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  The  petals  are  crenated,  with  a  dark  base,  similar  in 
colour  to  those  of  Calliiipais  bf  color.  According  to  Sweet,  this  spedea  is 
nearly  allied  to  H.  ocymoides.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  requires  protection 
during  winter.  Plants  of  it,  at  It.  Gd.  each,  may  be  obtained  in  all  the 
London  nurseries. 

>r  Sun  Rate. 


Spec.  Char,,  4'C.  Erect.  Branches  tomentosely  villous,  canescent.  Leaves 
on  short  footstalks,  obovate-lanceolate,  tomentosely  villous,  younger  ones 
hoary.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  villous.  Calyx  3.sepaled.  (Don'i  JUiS., 
i.  p.  302.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the  hd»ht  of  -1  ft.,  introduced  m  1780,  and 
producing  its  fine  large  flowers,  with  yellow  dark-spotted  petals,  from  May 
to  July.  The  stem  is  erect  and  much  branched,  ttie  leaves  lanceolate  and 
3-nerved,  and  the  flowers  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
plant  to  keep  in  pots,  and  turn  out  into  borders  in  the  spring;  or,  by  keep- 
ing it  against  a  wall  and  protecting  It  with  mats,  it  will  produce  a  fine  show 
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of  flowers  from  the  begiimiiig  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  It  ripens  seeds 
in  abundance;  but,  as  Sweet  remarks,  ^'the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
considerably  on  di^rent  plants,"  and  therefore  the  seeds  should  always  be 
saved  from  those  of  the  brightest  colours.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  all 
the  London  nurseries. 

9.  10.  EL  .tfTBiPLiciFO^uuM  WiOd,     Hie  Orache-leaved  Heliantfaemum,  oi 

Sun  Rote. 

MmfHlrmtiom.    Wttld.  EnuflL.  5fl9L ;  Don*!  IfilL,  L  b.  301 
ggmmtfme.    Clftitt  otripUciAUut  Lnm,  J>iet,,  SL  p.  19. 
A^rawiHg.    BwreL  Icon.,  t  SS8L 

4mc.  Oar.,  4«.  Erect  Brancbei  white  ftom  lc|iroa«  tonaitiua  Leavet  italkad,  hnmiLanU, 
blanCiih,  waved  at  the  bate,  covered  with  leprous  tooMDtam  on  both  MirAMset.  PeduBdea  noe- 
mote,  hairy.    Caljx  hairj,  Si«epaled,  rardy  5.aepaled,  with  the  two  outer  oaet  Tecy  mimite. 

.  (Dom'9  MOL,  I  p.  902.)  A  •hrub  growing  to  the  height  of  S  (t,  with  leavei  like  tfaooe  ofjnMtx 
JHItUmut  i  introduced  ftooi  Spain  in  1996;  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Mr.  Sweet  obBcr▼e^  Ib  VKS,  that  this  spadei^  he  beBeres,  baa  **  quite  dJiaiMaaiid  ftom  our  cot 
kcUona.** 

tt.  1 1.  H.  lasia'nthum  Pert,   The  hairy-flowered  Heliantbemom,  cr  Sun  S4>te. 

JdaUifieatkm.    Per&  Ench.,  2.  n.  76L :    Donli  Mia,  L  p.  30fiL 
Sywm^fme.    Cistus  lasi&nthus  Lmm.  DkL^  S.  pi.  1& 
Emgraoh^.    f  BorreL  looo^  t  S8ft 

Spec.  CMat,,^.  Stem  suflhiticoae, and  much brsncbed.  Bnachea  darlc^nereoua^  at  top toncn. 
tosdy  hai^.  Leaves  almoot  sessUe,  ovate-oblong,  often  blunt,  keeled,  of  an  obacure  greyish 
colour,  tomeotoie.  Peduncles  1— 8>aowered,  hairy,  very  shoct  Cays  usttally  S-a^ialed,  very  hnry. 
(2>M*«  JAtt.,  i  p.  902.)  A  shrub  3  It  high,  from  8|)ain,  introduced  in  182^  and  producing  its 
ydlow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

n.  12.  H.  INTOLUCRA^TDM  Pen,    The  inyolucrated^/Coiserarf  Helianrhemum» 

or  Sun  Ro§e, 

IdnU^fieatiom.    Pera.  Ench.,  8.  p.  76. ;  Don't  MUL,  1.  pw  30SL 

Sifmoi^fme'    CIstus  involncriUus  Lmm.  IMct,  flL  pi  flOi 

Spec.  Ckmr.,  ^.  Branched,  erect  Blanches  rather  greyish,  tcncntoie.  liower  leavw  ataUtad,  some- 
what ovate,  small,  hoary .tomentose ;  upper  ones  oolong-lanoeolafce^  seisli^  greenish,  and  reugfalsfa. 
Peduncles  very  short,  surrounded  by  the  leaves.  Calyx  5  sepaled,  inner  onm  hoary.tome»tose, 
outer  ones  linear,  smoothish,  and  greenish.  {Dom*»  MtfL,  L  o.  902.)  An  erect  shrub^sa,  high, 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1820^  which  produces  its  ydlow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

«.  13.  H.  CHBiRANTHoi^DBS   Pert,    The  Wallflower-like  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote. 

Ideni^fieaikm.    Pars.  Ekich.,  8.  p.  7&  $  Don't  MUL,  L  p.  90SL 

Symomifwtet.    CYstus  eheirantholdes  Lmm.  Did.,  9L  p.  la  i  f  Clitua  elwigitm  Vakk  Sj/mtk,,  L  p^SBL 

astus  AaUmiirbUus,  iL,  Out.  HitL,  1.  ^  7L 
Sm§rwrimg.    Swt  Cist,  1. 107. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Erect,  branched ;  younger  branches  viUously  tomentose, 
hoary.  Leaves  tomentose,  hoary,  oblong4anceolate,  tapering  into  the  foot- 
stallu.  Peduncles  very  short,  8-flowered.  Calyx  somewhat  rillous,  5- 
sepaled,  outer  sepals  very  minute.  (Don*t  MULy  i.  p.  303.)  An  erect  hand- 
some bushy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  n.,  and  producing  yellow 
flowers,  without  dark  spots  on  the  petals,  in  July  and  August.  This  very 
handsome  species.  Sweet  observes,  was  in  the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1828. 

«.  14.  H.  CA^NDIDCM  Swt,   The  white-ZMwe^  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

JdmtHficaikm.    Swt  Cist,  t  S&  {  Donl  MUL,  1.  pi  908. 
Bngrmwtmg.    Swt  Qst,  t  fiSi 

Spec,  Char.y  4^.  Erect.  Branches  leprously  white.  Leaves,  which  are  obovate- 
lanceolate,  equally  white  on  both  surfaces,  and  tapering  to  the  base;  some> 
what  stalked,  upper  surface  pilose,  under  s  urface  sad>rous  from  papillse, 
rather  3-nerved ;  floral  ones  opposite,  sessile,  and  ereen  on  both  surfaces. 
P^uncles  long  and  rather  panicled,  glabrous  or  witn  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
Calyxes  with  3  or  5  acute  sepals,  villous.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don't 
MULt  i.  p.  203.)  A  shrubby,  erect,  much  branched  plant,  from  Spain,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  till  Aueust.  When  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain,  but' in  1826  it  was  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  H. 
algarv^nse.  It  is  somewhat  tender,  but  a  highly  ornamental  species,  the 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Calli6psis  bicolor. 
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a.  15.  H.  HAUMiFO^uuM  WUld.  The  Sea-Purdane-leftved  Helianthemum, 
or  Sua  Riue. 

UnHfitaltmi.    WUU.  fiium.,UDk )  S>t  CiH.,  t^I  Donl  UilL.I.  pi  30& 

%iH^_a.    t:M(uM3ndAliu>Ut.«^.73&i  aKuinUamllml.L,  Cfu«M(.,I.p.TL 

j^nntv    Bwt  cut.,  1.4. 

^M^.  Char.,  S^e.  Erect,  branched.  Branch^  leprouslj  white  at  the  top,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  on  both  Eurfocea.  Leaves  on  very  short  footstalka,  ovat»i 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  base.  Peduncles  long,  branched,  Bomewhat  panicled, 
Icproiulv  white.  Calyx  leprous,  &4epale(i,  two  outer  ones  very  narrow, 
linear.  (Don't  Mill.,  1.  p.  303.)  An  erect  bush,  growing  to  the  height  of 
3  h.  i  found  in  Spain  and  Portu^  by  the  sea-side,  and  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land ^nce  1656;  producingbeautifiil  yellow  flowers,  spotless,  or  each  marked 
with  a  small  dark  bloody  spot  at  the  base,  in  July  and  August.  It  is  some- 
what tender  during  winter,  but  grows  freely  during  snmmer,  and  ripens 
abundance  of  seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  Colvill's  Nursery  in  18S6.  De 
Candolle  notices  a  variety  with  obtuse  leave*. 

j  ii.  LnkeoiAes  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  269. 

DtrtrmUim.    Pnalce*te,iiid(M»,  iprcuuKsi  |iluti  iilttiUwhiUlirf uHiiHclaof  L«Us. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  9-sepaled,  8  outer  sepals  narrow,  linear,  3  inner  tmea 
acute,  with  scarious  margins.  Petals  yellow.  Style  almost  wanting,  or 
very  short,  erect.  Stigma  lai^,  capitate.  Ovary  triangular.  Capsule 
amooth,  shining,  3-valv^,  1-celled.  Seeds  rufescent,  small.  Steins  her- 
baceous or  sufiuticose,  a»cendant  or  erect,  usually  dichotomous.    Lower 


:,  without  stipules.    (Dm'i  Mili.,  i.  p.  303.)     The  species  in- 
cluded in  this  sectjon  have  generally  vay  small  flowers;  and,  as  remarked 


leaves  opposite,  csuline  ones  alternate,  featfaer'Uerved,  on  short  footstalks 

illy  vay  l 
bdow,  their  flowers  are  frequently  apetaloui 

A.  Pedundet  man^^owertd.    Fltrwen  tmail,  crowded. 

».  16.  H.  coRtMBo'svH  Mickx.    The  corymbose^uvr«<i  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote. 
UnH^kattM.    Hlcbi-FlBs.  Abb.,  1.  I19C7.1  DsB-iUm..  1.  F-iOS. 
Shc  caan,  Ac.    BuShiUaiH,  bcuctHd,  ancl.    BnacbH  dkdiotaiiiiiui,  nthcr  pubcRtBl,  hdw. 

1^.t  t-iZ., — 1.  J ..  u,,  top.    Cuilln*  IHVH  lUernaU,  oblcvg^ncnliU,  Uunttah  t 

. . L •.!. 1... ■_     cJji^iH  (^ 

__. upmlt  (fliBfj  J«i,  i.  n  SOS.)    1 

laa|lii(  Id  Uw  «dB  wbleb  at  utiia  of  Anwrtc*,  haflng  bmi 
ncT  whI  Oonli.  It  fron  to  tb«  bdgM  id  •bam  1  ft.,  uid  pm 
IrudAnrirt,    WamiMnuciiflBhiThiglwnlnlnidgndli 


Hn^bMAm.    LiKlnUU.1  SwtCUt,  kliai  Don'ilini.,1.  p.3ni 

tfmimtmf.    CMui  glomerklui  Lag,  dtu.  a  jpet,  p.  16.  j  tlie  cluta. 

XiWTW*«L    Swt.  Ckt.t.  iiajudaurA.ffl. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Suflhideose,  erect,  somewhat  dichoto- 
hious.  Branches  rather  tomentosely  dnereous. 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  tapering  to  the  base ;  under 
surface  hoary.  Racemes  axillary  or  terminal,  many- 
flowered,  smaller  than  the  leaves.    Flowers  glomerate. 


(Don't  Mili.,  i.  p.  303.)     Found  wild  near  Acapulco 
and Cimupan.in  New  Spain.    Seedsof  it  werebrought  b 
o  England  &om  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  in  IB23.    It  ^ 


t  undershrub,  scarcely  reaching  1  ft. 
m  neigni,  ana  producing  veir  smau  or  apetalous 
flowers,  in  July  and  August     Mr.  Sweet  remarks  that  all  the  species  be- 


'nring  to 
ar&  in  th 


tills  section  (Lecheoirfri),  when  they  flower  in  the  spring  and 
ivoduce  flowers  with  petals;  whereas,  when  they 
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flower  in  autumn,  they  are  apetalous.  The  species  in  question  (H.  glo- 
meratum),  he  says^  had,  in  his  garden,  its  shoots  killed  back  a  cood  way 
in  winter,  so  that  it  did  not  flower  till  the  autumn,  and  was,  therdore,  ape- 
talous,  like^.  69.  Had  the  plant  been  protected  during  the  winter,  it 
would,  most  probably,  he  says,  have  produced  plentpr  of  perfect  flowers  in 
spriiiff,  as  is  the  case  with  H.  joolygalaefdlium,  H.  brasili^nse,  H.  carolinianum, 
and  we  other  American  species. 

B.  Peduncles  l-^hweredy  bractlest^  tUuaied  on  the  Bremches. 

tt.  18.  H.  BRASiLiE^NSE  Pert.  The  Brazilian  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Ident^ftentUm.    Pert.  Each.,  S.  p.  77. ;    Swt.  Citt,  1 4& ;  Don*i  MUL,  1.  p  303. 

SunMt/met.    CIstiu  brauli^nds  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p^  22. }  astus  alternifbliui  VakL  Sffmb.,  i.  p.  S8. 

Engravings.    Swt.  Cist,  t  43. ;  and  our^.  7a 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.     Suflhiticose.    Branchlets  simple,  70 

hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  sessile,  hairy. 
Peduncles  and  calyxes  hairy,  cunescent.  Pedun- 
cles solitary,  1-flowered,  inner  sepals  ovate,  acumi- 
nated. i^DofCt  Mill.,  i.  p.  303.)  A  low  shrub,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  introduced  in  1623, 
and  producing  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  scarcely  reaches  1  ft.  in  height,  and  might 
almost  be  considered  as  herbaceous.  It  is  rather 
tender,  and  is  best  preserved  when  grown  in  pots, 
and  taken  into  a  frame  or  ^een-house  during  the 
winter.  Plants  of  it  were  m  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea,  in  1826,  where  it  flowered  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  with  petals,  as  in^.  70.,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  without  petals. 

Other  Speciet  belonging  to  this  Division  ofLei^ieoides. 

H.  pofygaUrfo&um  Swt.  Cist.,  1. 1 1.,  from  Brazil,  in  1823,  with  white  flowenr, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  half  a  foot.  H.  astylum  Moc.  and  Sesse,  a 
native  of  New  Spain,  has  not  been  introduced ;  and  H.  tripetalum  and  H. 
obcordhtum  Moc.  and  Sesse,  both  from  Mexico,  are  also  but  little  known 
to  botanists,  and  not  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

§  ill.  Tuberkria  Dec.  Prod.^  i.  p.  270. 

DerioaUtmt  unknown. 

Sect,  Char.  Calyx  5-8epaled,  2  outer  sepals  smaller  or  larger,  usually  spreading. 
Petals  yellow,  often  marked  with  a  dark  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  eaif, 
entire,  denticulated,  serrated.  Stamens  numerous,  much  longer  than  the 
pistil.  Style  straight,  almost  wanting.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  3-valved. 
Seeds  minute,  yellowish.  Roots  woody  or  herbaceous.  Stems  erect  or 
ascendent.  (Don^s  MUL,  i.  p.  304.)  There  is  only  one  ligneous  species 
in  this  section. 

fl.  19.  H.  LiGNO^sUM    Stut.    The  woody  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

Identiflcatioii.    Swt  Ciit,  t  46 ;  Swt  Hort  Brit,  pi  46a  No.  88. ;  Doa*i  MUL,  1.  p.  304. 
Engrawmgs.    Swt  Cut,  1 4&i  and  wajig.  71. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  tetragonal,  shrubby,  clothed  with  rough  scaly  bark. 
Branches  ascending,  covered  with  hispid  hairs.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
ending  in  the  petiole,  3-nerved,  also  beset  with  hispid  hairs,  canescent ;  un- 
der surface  nerved,  upper  surface  furrowed ;  floral  leaves  sessile,  elabrouSp 
oblong-lanceolate,  upperm<)st  ones  alternate.  Pedicels  few,  furnished  with 
bracteas  at  the  btise,  rather  panicled,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx.    Petals 
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obovote,  (littinct,  *preiiding.  {Don't  Hill.,  i. 
p.  30^.)  A  ihrul)  uliouE  a  loot  high,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  producing  its  yeltow 
flowers  in  July  ant]  August.  Iniroduccii  in 
1809,  by  Mr.  George  Don,  in  whose  fether's 
garden,  at  rorfar,  it  was  cultivated  Tor  many 
years ;  liut  whence  he  obtained  the  seeds  Mr. 
Don  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  very  curious  species, 
and  merits  a  place  in  collections  of  the  geaus. 

5  iv.  Eriocdrjmm  Dec  Prod.,  i.  p.  273. 

DfT/Kolim.    Knnn  rr/am,  mol,  ud  lnvpu,  s  ftiill ;  bmuw  the 

Secl.C'Aar.  Culyx  of  5  Bepah.  Sepals  beset  with 
silky  hairs  on  the  outside,  or  rather  touientose, 
shining  oti  (he  inside ;  the  2  outer  ones  minute, 
linear,  the  3  inner  ones  ovate,  furnished  with 
4—5  Btripca.  Petals  a  little  lor^r  than  the 
at  the  base.     Ovary  pilose,  or  villous.     Capsu 

rufesccnt,  small.  Subnhrubs  with  round  branches,  younger  ones  clothed 
with  cinereous  pubescence.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  bluntish ;  under 
surface  cano-cmcreous.  Stipules  linear,  shorter  than  the  footstalks.  Ra- 
cemes aenind,  small,  opposite  the  leaves.  Flowers  crowded,  small,  seswle, 
or  larger  on  short  pedicels.  {Doa'i  Mill.,  i.  p.  306.)  Erect  and  trailing 
undershrubs. 

■.  SO.  H.  Li'pp!/  Pcrs.     Lippi's  IlelianthemiitD,  or  Sun  Rote. 

Mtnltflailiim.    Pen.  Enrh.,  S.  p,  7S. :   Vihl.  Svmb,  1.  p.  39,  i    Don'i  Mill,1.  p.  sue 
■ "■  ■in  Linn*  Lin.  Muit,  S*S. 


30^1  A  .hnib,  ■  Mtirt  of  BnM,  brought  t 

■.  £1.   H,  skssiliflo'rum  Pen.     The  seaaile^owcred  Helianthemum,    ■ 
Sun  Rate. 

UeniificaUim.    PiTl.  6yn.,  £.  p.  78.  i  DoB-i  MUL,  1.  u  XK. 


D«r.  riAti!,  1. 1  ws!' 

4^.' Enrt,  much  hniifrhed.  Drujchnpnbevnit.  Lai 


It )» iMeii  introduHdlula  Satvii' 


ctubed 

Ronini  rrom  . „ .., 

iiiyu>r  unl  AugiHt,  but  hu  not  ]>«  Iweii  introduHd  lulo  BDatenil. 
B.  ^.  H.  KAHi'aiuuH  Del.     The  Cairo  Heliantbemum,  or  Sun  Roie. 
MrmtifloiUm.    I>cL  Ft  Sen.,  1.31.  r.i.i  Don't  HiJl,t.^  307. 
Svwiwiw.  Ciitui  nipullius  $  Font.  Xa/f-,  101. 
gngravbig.     DfL  Fl.  .Kgyp..  iU.  t  ai.  f.T 
arrc  Oiar.,  ic    stem  much  branchad.  tvliWd  at  Ihe  bua    Brancho  HcnxliinL    Ldwh  Iokth  sp- 

•u<o  cMoug,  •llkwi.  (Dim-i  ifl/l.  Lp.xn.)  Aihnibl  11.  hIgh.'tarouBliL  from  Eiypt  >"  1^  *^ 
pnduciug  IB  jrallow  Ooiren  In  Juiw  uid  Julr. 

§  V.    Fumdna  Dec. 

DtriiMlKni  unknown. 

Sect.  CAar.  Calys  twisted  at  the  apex  before  expansion,  5-sepaIed  j  2  outer 
sepals  narrow,  small ;  3  inner  ones  ovate,  acuminated,  4 — 5-veined,  with 
scarious  mar^ns.  Petals  yellow,  small,  almost  twice  the  length  of  the 
sepals.  Stamens  few.  Style  straight,  rather  longer  than  the  stamens; 
when  in  flower  oblique,  aRier  flowering  erect) sh.  Stigma  capitate,  fringed, 
somewhat  3-lobed.  Capsule  .^valved,  open,  spreading.  Seeds  few, 
btackish  or  rufescent,  angular.     Stems  suffriiticose.     Leaves  linear,  sessilcr 
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or  Bubsessile,  narrow.    PediceU  1-flowered,  drooping  before  the  expaneoo 
of  the  flower;  when  in  flower  erect,  but  afterwards  reflexed. 

A.  Leaoet  aUemaUf  untiumi  St^ntlet, 
a.  23.  H.  FumaTia  BiGIl.     The  Fumana  Helianthemuniy  or  Sun  Rote. 

Iden^fl4xakm,    MlU.  Diet,  Na  6L ;  Doo't  MilL,  L  p;  307. 

aSymHtynvj.     Cittiu  Fumibta  Un.  9p., 740,  Jacq.  Aiut,  t.  fi58.|    Clatiis litinills,  •eaCh«madseiis 

A-lOB  Alio  l&teus  erectior  BmA.  Pin.j,  46d.,  Mt^^  Bot^  69. 
Engravbig.    Jacq.  Auft,  t  25B. ;  Swt  Ctot,  t  16. ;  and  our  J^.  7S. 

Varietiet.     De  Candolle  dlstiDguiihes  three  fbnnt  of  thU  neciM:  B.  F.  mhjor,  H.  F.  flilii0r»  uA 
H  F.  vir^ata.  ^^ 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Stem  branched,  twisted,  rather  diffuse, 
erectish ;  lower  branches  procumbent.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, linear,  math  pilose,  roughish,  rather  involute 
margins ;  lower  leaves  short,  crowded,  upper  ones 
scattered  and  longer.  Peduncles  solitaxy,  1-flow- 
ered,  rarely  ram^,  usually  almost  opposite  the 
leaves,  or  terminal,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Cs^sules 
open,  naked.  {pon*t  MilL^  i.  p.  307.)  A  shrub 
1  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  of  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and  cultivated 
in  England  since  the  year  1752.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  heath-like 
leaves  and  ovate  petals.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
species  for  growing  in  pots,  or  for  the  south  side  of 
rockwork.  Sweet  says  it  is  often  confused  with 
H.  proc6mbens,  but  is  readily  distinguished  when  both  are  crowing  toge- 
ther.    The  true  H.  Fumhna  was  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1825. 

u  24.  H.  procu'hbens  Dun.    The  procumbent  Heath-Uke  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

JikiU^fieaiion.    Dun.  ined..aiid  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  27& ;  Swt  CItt,  t  Sa. :  Dm*i  mil.,  L  pu  317. 
SMwoiamn.    Cittm  h&mUu,  sive  Chanuecistui  £nc»  fbiio  bomiUor,  Motn.  iSM>,  n.  €& 
Emgramtigt,    Barrel  loon.,  1 445.  i  Sirt  Clat,  t  68. 

Spec.  Char.^  4*0.  Stem  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  elongated,  younger 
ones  hoary.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  rather  lax,  with  the  margins  pilose, 
as  well  as  the  under  sur&ce;  strigose.  Peduncles  almost  axillary,  SAocter 
than  the  leaves.  Capsules  open,  bwinff  the  seeds.  {Don^t  MtU.^  i.  p.  307.  j  A 
native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Tauria;  and  cultivated  in  tne  Cheisea 
Botanic  Garden  in  1825,  where  it  produced  its  small  yellow  flowers  firom 
June  to  August.    Uses  and  culture  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

B.  Leavei  aitemate^  tHpulate. 

U  25.  H.  ARA^BicuBf  Pert.    The  Arabian  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Idemtifioaiion.    Ten.  Eoidb.,  2.  p.  Sa ;  Don't  MI1L,  1.  p.  907. 

aunen^mes.  Cistui  ar&bicut  Un.  A>.,  74&.  SmUk't  Ft  Grac,  1 503L ;  Clttua  femagtneiH  Lam.  Did., 

«.  n.  25. :  Ciatua  Siv«  Bertol. ;  H.  ▼iacSdulum  Stev. 
MngravbigM.    Swt  Cist,  t  9/. ;  Smith*t  FL  Grac.,  t  SOS. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Stem  hairy,  ascendent.  Branches  twiggy,  leaves  altonate, 
linear-oblong,  hairy,  almost  sessile.  Peduncles  solitary,  1-flowered,  almost 
opposite  the  leaves,  rameal  or  terminal.  Calyxes  hairy.  {Don^t  AfilL,  i.  p. 
307.)  A  native  of  Arabia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  is  a  trailing  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  half  a  foot  in  height ;  though  it  acquires  double  that  height 
in  British  gardens,  where  it  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  was  introduced  before  1826,  as  plants  of  it  flowered  in  that  year  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

CL  26.  H.  UE^iPEs  Willd.    The  smooth-ped  uncled  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote, 

IJenMficatkm.   Willd.  Enum.,  57a ;  Don*t  MiU.,  1.  n.  307. 

Smtomfmet.    Cictua  lae'vipei  Uu.  &».,  7591,  Jacq.  Hort.  ScMimb.,  t.  ISS.,  Cat.  Jam.,  S.  p.  5&  t  I7S., 

Ger.  Gallo-Proif.,p.  294.  Na  6. 1 14. 
Engrtufingt.    Swt  Cut,  1 94. ;  Jacq.  Sclittnb.,  1 156. )  Cav.  Icon.,  S.  t  17&  i  Jacq.  Get.  GaHo.Pror., 

t  14. 


with  rcv'ofute  margins,  keeled,  opposite;  upper  ones  alternate, stipulate.  Stipules  long,  awl- shaped. 
Peduncles  Sf>litary,  Lflowered,  subterminsd.  Calyxes  smooth.  {J}on*s  MM.,  1.  p.  907.)  Found 
wild  on  the  hills  of  Spain^  and  raised  In  England  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
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Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  ascendent.  Leaves  stipulate,  setaceouE,  glaucous, 
smoothisb.  Buds  leafy,  axillary.  Stipules  long,  filiform.  Peduncles  long, 
disposed  in  secund  racemes.  Fedicels  glabrous,  and  bracteate  at  the  base. 
Calyxes  hairy.  {DotCs  Mill,,  i.  p.  307.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Provence, 
Spain,  and  Dalmatia,  on  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  forms  an  under* 
shrub  1^  ft.  in  height,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  but  rather  tender  during  winter.  Plants  of  it 
were  in  Mr.  Colvili's  I^ursery  in  1825. 

C.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  fumuhed  with  Stipttles, 

n.  27.  H.  hx^VK  Pert,    The  smooth  Helianthemum,  or  Svn  Rose, 

Ideniifieatkm,    Pcrs.  Ench.,  8.  p.  78. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  dU7. 
HffMom^met.    CIstus  Ue'^is  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  35.  t.  liS.  t.  1. 
M»grtivtHg^    Car.  loon.,  8.  t.  145.  f.  1. 

^pee.  Ckttr.,  Av.    Stem  erecti«h,  glabrous,  branched.  Branches  erect   Leayes  linear,  sessile,  ^lidirous, 
with  rcvolute  margins,  keeled,  opposite  i  upper  ones  alt4 
Peduncles  Sf>litary,  Lflowered,  subtenninsu.    Calyxes 

wild  on  the  hills  of  Spain^  and  raised  In  England  from  • ...    

in  1886.    It  grows  1  ft.  high,  and  produces  us  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

n.  28.  H.  vi^RiDB  Tenore,    The  green-Jeaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

Ident^flcaHoH.    Tenor.  Prod.  FL  Neap.,  p.  SI. ;  I>on*s  Mill,  1.  p.  S0& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Stem  luoendent,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  glabnnis, 
green,  somewhat  mucronate,  stipulate.  Stipules  awLshapcd,  much  smaller  than  the  leaves.  Pe- 
duncles racemose,  beset  with  clammy  hairs,  as  well  as  the  caljx.  iD(m*t  MilL,  i.  p.  3(>8.)  Introduced 
from  Scily  in  \9i&f  where  it  is  a  shrub  I  H  in  height,  producing  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

tt.  29.  H.  junipe^'rinum  Lag,      The  Juniper-like  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

Ideniificaikm.    Lag.  in.  Litt,  and  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  £75. ;  Don's  Min^  1.  p.  SOa 

Sifnomjfmes.     CIstus  las^vipes  Duntnd,  Gotian  tL  Montp.^  96S.?;  ustus  maurit&nicua  7Ai&.  AsrdL, 

Barrel,  Ictm.,  t  44a 
Sngretoing.    Barrel.  Icon.,  t  443. 

Spec.  Char.  ^c.  Stem  aucendent,  branched.  Leaves  linear  awl-shaped,  ciliated,  mucronat^  flat, 
with  rather  revolute margins,  opposite;  upper  leaves  alternate.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  upper  ones 
longtMt  Peduncles  racemose,  and  axe,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  clothed  with  clammy  hairs.  {Dim'a 
MilLt  L.  p.  9UH.)  A  shrub  1  ft.  in  height,  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  in  1800,  and  pro- 
ducing its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August 

a.  30.  H.  Barrblib^r/  Tenore.    Barrelier's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

Ideta^fieaOon,    Tenor.  Prod.  FL  Neap.,  pi  31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  a06L 
EngravmgB.    Barrel  Icon,  rar.,  41& ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  8371. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Stem  erect  Branches  villously  pubescent  Leaves  linear-oblong,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  putiescent,  with  revolute  and  ciliated  margins,  opposite ;  upper  leaves  alternate.  Stipules 
linear  awUshapvd,  mucronate,  erect  Peduncles  racemose,  few-flowered,  and  are,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  beset  with  clammy  hairs.  (Don't  MitL,  i.  p.  906.)  Pound  wild  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where 
it  grows  1  ft.  high.  It  was  Introduced  In  1820,  and  produces  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August 
It  is  rather  tender. 

ju  31.  H.  THTMiFo^LiUM  Pers,   The  Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

IdaU^Uatioa.    Pers.  Ench.,  9L  pi  7a ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  306. 

j^nonym^v.    Cistus  Aymif^lius  Lm,  Sp.,  743w,  Smith's  FL  Grac.,  t  50a,  Barrel.  Jcom,  rar.,  t  444. ; 

H.  glutlndsum  /9,  Fl.  Fr.  4w  p.  8S1. 
Engravings.     SmtL  Cist,  t  lOS. ;  Sm.  Fl.  Or.,  t  50a  j  BarreL  Icon,  rar.,  t  444^ ;  FL  Ft.,  4^  p.  821., 

under  H.  glutindsum  $. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stems  procumbent.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  almost 
linear,  very  short,  pubescent,  opposite,  upper  ones  alternate.  Stipules 
mucronate,  erect.  Peduncles  few-flowered,  clothed  with  clammy  hairs. 
(DotCs  Miil,,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Spain,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  since  1658.  It  is  a  pretty  little  dwarf  thyme-looking 
plant,  and  produces  abundance  of  small  bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August ;  and  it  oflen  ripens  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
CistHcese  for  being  kept  in  pots. 

«.  32.  H.  GLUTiNo^suM  Pers,    The  clammy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

icatkm.    Pers.  Ench.,  S.  a  79. ;  Don's  Mi 
&inomgme.    CIstus  glutin&sus  Lin.  Juant.,  246. 


Identificaikm.    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  a  79. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  306. 

^noigme.    CIstus  glutin&sus  Lin.  Juant.,  246. 

Engravings.    Swt  Cist,  t  8&  ;  BarreL  Icon,  rar.,  512. 1 415.  ? ;  Cav.  Icon.,  2. 1 145.  C  £ 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,     Stem  ascendent.    Branches  clothed  with  clammy  hairs, 
somewhat  cinereous.     Leaves  almost  linear,  with  revolute  mai^gins,  villous, 
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clammy,  fiomewhot  cinereoue,  opposite,  upper  ones  alternate.  Lower 
sdpules  minute,  the  rest  long  and  loose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  villous, 
clammy.  Petals  distinct.  {DonU  MiU,^  i.  p.  306.)  Found  within  the  south 
of  France  and  Spmn,  and  introduced  in  1790.  It  is  a  slender  plant,  growing 
aibout  1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  very  small  pale  yellow  flowers  from 
May  to  September.  It  b  a  distinct  sort ;  and»  though  not  very  ornamental, 
it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering;  the  whob  summer.  Its  flowers 
are  very  fugacious,  the  petals  expanding  m  the  morning,  and  dropping  before 
the  micldle  of  the  day. 

}  vi.  Pseitdo'Cisius  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  276. 

Denvatkm.    From  ptnidii^  faUe,  and  CUhu  ;  faUe  dstos. 

Sect,  Char.  Calyx  of  5  sepals ;  outer  sepals  narrow,  minute ;  inner  ones 
4-veined.  Petals  yellow,  small,  scarcefv  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals. 
Style  twisted  at  the  base,  and  bent  mwards  at  the  apex,  usually  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  rarely  longer.  Stigma  capitate,  3-lobed.  Capsule  small. 
Seeds  few,  rather  rufescent.  Perennial  herbs  or  subshrubs.  Leaves 
stalked,  feather-nerved,  opposite,  usually  vdthout  stipules,  rarely  with 
sdpules  at  the  summits  of  the  branches.  Flowers  secund,  racemose,  or  pa- 
nided.  Pedicels  bracteate  at  the  base,  recurved  before  flowering,  when  in 
flower  erect,  but  afterwards  reflexed.  Bracteas  sessile,  linear-lanceolate. 
(D<m*i  MilLf  i.  p.  308.)  Evergreen  undershrubs,  bushes,  or  trailers,  of  the 
smallest  size. 

n.  33.  H.  MO^LLE  Pers,     The  Boft4eaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

IdenUficatiam.    Pen.  Soch.,  2.  p.  76. ;  Don*!  Mill,  1.  u.  a08. 
Suno9wme$.    Cbtus  m6Uii  Cav.  Icon.,  a  pc  31.  L  202.  i.  2. 
Engrmkngi.    Cav.  Icoa,  t  S6E2.  f  2. 

Sptc  Char,  t  8^,  Suffiruticoce.  Branches  almost  simpie,  pilose.  Le«vec  rouii(l]ah.oTate,  obtua^  tCalked, 
hairy,  tomentoae  on  both  surftcct.  soft  Racemes  simple^  and  are,  as  weU  as  the  calyxea,  hatrr, 
tomentose,  einereoos.  {Don"*  AfiO.,  L  p.  906.)  A  native  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  introduced  m 
1817 ;  grows  1  It  high,  and  produces  Its  ydlow  flowers  fhnn  June  to  August. 

ju  34.  H.  ORXOANiFO^LiUM  Pert,     The  Maijoram4nit>e«f   Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose, 

idenmUatUm.    Pen.  Encfa.,  9:  p.  ?&  ;  DonTs  MilL,  1.  p.  SOa 

AMMM^met.    Cistus  origanifbUua  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  pi  20.,  Ca9.  Icom.,  SL  p.  SI.  1 262.  £  1. 

Engramng.    Cav.  loon.,  3. 1 262.  £  L 

Spec.  CMar.,  Ac.  Stem  suifhitioot^  di^tri^chotomoiiSL  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  pilose  on  botli  suiftees. 
Racemes  snort,  termlnaL  P^ala  scarcely  looger  than  the  calyx.  (XKmY  MOL,  i,  n.  306.)  A 
tnuler,  a  native  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  179S.  The  flowen  are  exceedingly  amaU ; 
but  they  are  produced  in  Abundance  in  June  and  July. 

f^  35.  H.  dicho^'tomum  Dunal.    The  dichotomous-^afto^««f  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose, 

Identification.    Dunal  ined,  and  Dea  Prod.,  1.  p.  87& ;  Don*s  MilL,  1.  p.  306. 
fibnonymtf.    Clstus  dichdtomus  Can.  Icon.,  Sa  p.  2l  t  263.  £  1. 
Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  3.  p.  32.  t  2G3.  £  1. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Suflruticose.  Branches  dichotomous,  smoothiah.  Leaves 
minute,  ovate,  acute,  elabrous,  with  revolute  margins,  on  short  footstalks. 
Racemes  slender,  few-flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  308.)  A  native  of  ^Hnn, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1836.  It  is  a  neat  little  prostrate  shrub,  wkfa 
small  leaves,  having  the  appearance  of  those  of  Thymus  Piperella;  and  ex- 
ceedingly small  flowers,  hardly  the  size  of  those  of  Sp^i^ula  noddsa,  but  of 
a  deep  yellow.  They  appear  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continue  till  the 
end  of  August. 

lU  36.  H.  (ELik^NDicuM  Dec.    The  GSland  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

Jdtntification.    Dea  Ft  Fr.,  4.  p.  817. ;  Don't  MUL,  1.  p.  308. 

Suuot^ftnei.    Clstus  oel&ndicus  Lin.  Sp.,  741. ;  Chamsecistus,  iL,  Cfics.  Hist.,  p^  73.  ic 

Engraving.    Swt  Cist,  t  85. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  ^c.  Stem  sufihiticose,  procuml)ent,  bnuiched.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
elliptical,  bluntish,  green  on  both  surfaces,  usually  glabrous,  sometimes 
ciliated,  slalketlj    upper   leaves  sessile.     Racemes  simple,  few-flowered. 
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GalyK  somewhat  ^obose-ovate.  (Don't  Mili.y  i.  p.  808.)  Found  in  the 
Alps  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria;  introduced  in  1816;  and,  in  our 
gardens,  a  low  trailing  shrub,  producing  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  alpestre,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller  flowers,  and  is  of  weaker  growth.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 

t^  37.  H.  FULCHB''i.LUM  SwL     The  neat  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose, 

UtiUifleathm.    8wt.  Cist.  1 74. ;  Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  508. 
.ftHMWfiiM.    H.  ftlp§tCie  Spraig.  Siftt.,  8.  p.  59a 
Engrmwing,    Swt  Gist.,  1 7i^ 

Spec,  Char,y  4t.  Stem  suflhiticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  clothed 
with  hoary  tomentum.  Leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  obtuse,  upper  surface 
green,  beset  with  hispid  hairs ;  under  surface  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum, 
with  the  margins  a  little  revolute.  Racemes  simple.  Calyxes  pilose, 
hoary.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don*t  Mili.,i,  p.  308.)  A  native  of  Germany, 
introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
A  neat  little  prostrate  shrub,  hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Plants  were 
in  the  Roehampton  Nursery  in  1828. 

f^  38.  H.  ALPE^STRB  DimaL    The  Alpine  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Bote, 

rdentifieaOm.    Dunal  ined.,  and  De&  Prod.,  t  p.  S7& ;  Don*s  Mill,  1.  p.  dO& 

Sifmontfmet.    Ciikm  alp€«tiu  Ortmtz  Austr.,  p.  10&  t  6.  f.  1.,  fVaM.  Hflv.,  p.  108. ;  Cfstut  (vlfrndicas 

Jaeq.  Jhair.,  1 3B9, 
Engravings.    CnnU  Auitr.,  1 103.  t.  GL  f.  1. ;  Jacq.  Austr » t  399. 

i^arieUes.    De  Candolle  records  H.  a.  gloMUum^  H.  a.  eiong(Uum,vad  H.  a.  canitcem. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  sufiruticose,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  pilosely 
hairy.  Leaves  greenish  on  both  sur&ces,  oblong-elliptical,  rather  elabrous, 
or  vdth  hairs  in  fascicles,  stalked ;  upper  leaves  aJmost  sessile.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  pilosely  hairy.  Hairs  cmereous.  (Don^s  MUl,y  L  p.  308.)  A  native  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  on  rocks.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1818,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  in  July  and  August.  It  is  an  el^ant  little  plant,  and  quite  hardy. 
It  was  m  Mr.  Colvill's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  in  1824. 

%^  39.  H.  pgnicilla'tum  Tfdb.    The  pencilled  Helianthemum,  or  iStin  Rote. 

IdenHfiaUkm.    Thih.  incd..  and  Dec  Prod,  1.  p.  277. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 
Sgnoi^fmet.    Cistus  ecblSldet  Letm,  Diet,  S.  p.  21. ;  Clstus  fingllcus  Un.  Mont.,  245.  ? 

8pee»  Char,,  ^e.  Soffhitioofe.  Branches  procumbent,  long,  hlipid.  Leavcf  green,  with  the  leaves  on 
both  surnoee  hlsfnd,  as  well  as  the  margins ;  lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  smaller ;  Ufmer  ones 
linear-oblong,  almost  sessile.  Racemes  simple,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  hispid.  Tlowcrs 
minuta  iDom't  MUl..  i.  p.  309.)  A  native  of  France  and  Spain,  and  Introduced  in  18S6.  It  is  a 
trailing  plant,  with  tne  habit  of  Echinosp^-rmum  L^ppula.  Introduced  in  1826,  and  producing  its 
jcllow  flowers  ftom  June  to  August 

U  40.  H.  OBOVA^TUH  Dunal.    The  ohoYoie-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Svn 

Rose. 

Idmti/leatian.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  277. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  309. 
Synon^mes.    CIstus  ItUkus  Un.  Sp.^  740. 

Spec  Ckar.f  9fc.  Suffhitioose.  Branches  spreading,  somewhat  dichotomous,  clothed  with  cinereovs 
tomentum  towards  the  apex.  Leaves  obovate,  or  oblong.obtuse,  green  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated, 
pUoaelf  strigosc;  lower  leaves  minute.  iRaceines  simple,  3-flowered.  Bracteas  green.  Calyxes 
frilose,  dnereons.  (Dom^s  MUL^  i.  p.  309.)  Found  in  Si>ain,  near  Araniues,  where  it  produces  its 
ydlow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1826}  and,  in  British  gardens,  is  a  trailing 
plant,  about  1  ft.  in  height 

ju  41.  H.  ita'licum  Pers.    The  Italian  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose* 

ideniificatkm.    Pers.  Ench ,  2.  pi  ?&  ;  Den's  Mill,  1.  p.  309. 

Sman^mes.    Clatus  it41icus  Lm.  Sp.,  740. ;  Cistus  marifMius  Sieb.  Ft  Taur.  Cauc.,  2.  p.  S. 

aigrMig.    Barrel  Icon,  car.,  BIO.  t  SG6. 

FoHeOet.    De  CandoUe  dLrtlngntehes  three  fbrms  of  this  species,  vis.  A  i sirigdmm,  H.  t.  camdUhti- 
mum,  and  ff.  L  dlAtdum. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Sufflrutieose.  Branches  simple,  erect,  long,  inlosely  tomentose.  Leaves  pilosely  his. 
Did ;  hairs  strigose,  appressed ',  lower  leaves  ovate,  smiBiler ;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  oblong  or  oblong- 
linear.  Racemes  Asapie,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  tdlosely  hispid,  canescent  {Don**  MUi.^  i 
pk  3U9.)  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  dry  hilly  surfaces.  Introduced  in  1799,  and  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  firom  July  to  Septembier.  It  is  a  glaucous-looking  trailing  plant,  seldom  exceed. 
ing  1  It  In  height 
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t^  48.  BL  TiNBA^LB  Pen,    The  Vineyard  EfeUanthemam,  or  Sun  Rote. 

UenHfieaUom.    Fen.  Eoch.,  fiL  ix  77. ;  Don*f  Mill,  1.  p.  9091 
Smtoi^me,    Clttiu  vincilis  WUU.  Sp.,  2.  pi  lli& 
EiigmiHg,    SwL  Cist,  1 77. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^e.  Suffruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  ascendent,  pilosdy 
tomentose>  canescent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong ;  upper  sur&ce  green,  strigosely 
pilose,  under  surface  tomentose,  hoary.  Racemes  simple,  few-flowered,  and 
are,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pilosely  tomentose,  canescent.  (2>ofi'i  MUl^  i. 
p.  309.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Spain ;  and  introduced  in  1817.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing  to  about 
1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  yellow  lowers  in  June  and  July. 
Sweet  says  that  it  is  covered  with  flowers  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer. 
After  flowerine,  most  of  its  leaves  become  quite  silvery  on  both  sides.  It 
requires  very  ktrle  protection.  Plants  were  m  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
nused  from  seeds  received  from  Germany,  in  1828. 

t^  43.  H.  CA^NUU  Dufud.    The  hoary  Helianthemum,  or  Sim  Rote, 

JdetU^fieatUm.  Dunal  ined,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  pi  S77  ;  Doo't  Mill.,  I.  p.  SOa 
Smu)9^/me$.  CVstiu  einut  Um.  8p„  740. ;  ChftnuBCistus,  UL,  Oum.  Hi$t.,  p.  74. 
E^^frwrimgi.    Sirt  Cut,  t  56. ;  J«cq.  AiMt,  1 277. ;  AIL  Fed..  No.  168*.  t.  4& 

i^)ec»  Char,f  Sfc,  Stem  suflruticose,  procumbent,  branched,  ascendent,  pilosely 
tomentose,  hoary.  Leaves  obovate,  ovate,  ovate-oblong,  or  elliptical,  pilose ; 
upper  surface  green,  under  surface  somewhat  tomentose,  hoary.  Racemes 
simple.  Pedicels  and  caljn^es  pilose,  canescent.  Petals  disUnct.  {DotCt 
Mul.f  i.  p.  309.)  Found  wild  in  the  south  of  France  and  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  Britain.  It  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  which  has  been  caltivated 
in  British  gardens  since  1772,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  alp^tre,  and  H.  vineale ;  and,  according  to 
Sweet,  b  sometimes  mistaken  for  n.  marifblium.  Plants  were  iu  Colviirs 
Nursery,  at  Chelsea,  in  1827. 

A^  44.  H.  MARiFo^LiUM  Dec,     The  Marum-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote, 

IdeiU^ficatkm.    Dec  FL  Pr.,  4.  p.  817. ;  Don*s  MilL,  1.  p.  309. 

SMUontimet.     CIrtiu  mailR>Uiu  Lim.  Sp.^  741.,  but  not  of  Bieb.  FL  Thuf.  Cauc.,  BarrcL  lam.  rar.f 

fiSl.  t  441. 
Emgnu^ng.    Band.  Icon,  rar.,  5B1. 1 441. 

5|wv.  Ckar.,  4v.  Suffhiticoie,  procumbent  Leaves  without  stipules,  stalked,  ovateoordatc^  or  OTate, 
acutlsh ;  upper  surface  green,  pilose,  under  surftoe  hoary.  Racemes  solitary,  sample,  few^owered, 
tennioaL  ( Am'«  iftftl,  1.  pi  909.)  Found  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  and  In  Spam  and  Italy ;  and 
introduced  In  1817.  It  is  a  tn^ing  plant,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  and  producing  Its  yeUov 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

a.  45.  H.  cRASSiFoYiUM  Pert,    The  thick4eaved  Helianthemum,  or  San 

Rote, 

IdentifieaUtm.    Pen.  Ench.,  2.  p.  77.  i  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  p.  909. 

Sgnom^met.    CIstusJglaticus  D^.  AO.,  L  pb  4t&,  but  not  of  Cav. ;  H.  S^gte  Lag.  in  Lttt 

Spec.  CSter.,  ^e.  Stem  suflhitioose,  erect,  rather  glabrous.  Leaves  somewhat  fleshy,  on  abovt  foot. 
stalks :  lower  leaves  ovate,  acute,  without  stipules ;  upper  ones  oUong-linear,  stipuUteL  Raoemcs 
short,  rather  umbellata  Calyxes  pUose  at  the  base.  (Don's  MitL,  L  p.  aOP.)  Found  wild  In  Bar. 
barr  and  Spain,  and  Introduced  into  England  in  18UL  It  grows  to  1  ft.  In  height,  and  produces  its 
vellow  flowers  Aram  Hay  to  July.  It  was  called  H.  Sfyrle,  on  account  of  its  being  found  In  Va- 
lentla,  where  it  Is  called  tette  by  the  common  people. 

tL  46.  H.  PANicuLA^TUM  DuTud,    The  panicied^/^ou^er^  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rote, 

IdentOcaikm.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dea  Prod.,  I.  p.  S78. 

Sbnomfmci  Ctstus  marlfblius  Herb,  TJUft. ;  CIstus  nummuUrius  var.  Lag,  in  Liu, ;  R  sp.  ndva 
&A<MN0,  fii  LM. 

Spec.  Char.,  \c  SuSirutioose,  procumbent  Brandies  aaoendeat  and  ««ct ;  floriferous  branches  long  ; 
upper  paR  rtipulate.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  bluntlsh,  rarely  roundish  ;  upper  surfiice  green,  under 
surface  hoarv.  Racemes  omxwlte  and  ternary ;  panided.  (iXm's  Aftfi.,  i.  p.  a09.)  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Spabi  and  Sicily,  and  Introduced  here  in  1826.  It  is  a  procumbent  plant,  with  very 
small  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  wbkh  are  produced  In  abundance  Ihmi  June  to  August 

$  vii.  Euheli&nthermiM  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  278. 

Dertvallon,  Prom  ssis,  genuine^  Aettos,  the' sun,  and  tuUkemomt  a  flower;  that  is  to  say,  genuine  qie- 
otas  of  helianthemum. 

Sect,  Char,    Calyx  of  5  aepals,  rather  twisted  at  the  top  before  expansion ; 
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outer  Mpab  usually  spreading^  much  smaller  than  the  inner  ones,  which 
are  usually  2-  or  4-ribbed,  furrowed,  with  scarious  margins,  with  the  inner 
surface  smning,  and  with  the  angles  generally  pilose.  Petals  2,  3,  or  4  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Statnens  numerous.  Style  bent  at  the  base,  but 
somewhat  club-shaped  at  the  apex.  Stigma  simple.  Capsule  covered  by 
the  calyx,  3-yalved,  1-celled,.  opening^  at  the  apex.  Seeds  few,  convex  on 
the  outside,  and  angular  on  the  inside.  Subshnibs,  with  the  stems 
branched  from  the  base ;  branches  numerous,  erect  or  procumbent,  but  ge- 
nerally ascendent.  Loives  opposite,  on  short  footstalks;  lower  ones 
smallest,  usually  with  revolute  margins,  stipulate.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate. 
Racemes  terminal,  secund,  simple,  curved  backwards  before  flowering ;  after 
flowering  erect,  elongated.  Pedicels  laterally  bracteate  at  the  base,  droop- 
ine  before  flowering;  when  in  flower  erect,  after  flowering  recurved  or 
rraexed.  {DofCs  MULy  i.  p.  310.)  Evergreen  undershrubs,  bushes,  and 
trailers,  of  the  smallest  size;  natives  of  Britain,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
European  continent.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  hybrids  originated  in  British 
gardens. 

A.  Petals  yellow, 

«•  47.  H.  LAVAMDULJSFO^LiUM  Dec.   The  Lavender-leaved  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose. 

IdaUifieaiiam.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  1  a  8Sa ;  Doni  Mill,  1.  9.  SIO. 
Syaoi^fme,    CUtoB  Uvanduurf oliut  2*am,  DieL,  S.  p.  tS. 
EngnuiHg.    Barrel  Icon.,  t  888. 

f^arietfei.  De  Candolle  notices  H.  iLjtyrUmiM,  the  Clttui  lyrUcufl  of  Jacquin ;  and  Penoon  records  H, 
L  TUbmidi,  the  Clstus  raeemdcui  of  CaTanillcsi 

SJpec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Stem  mflhitiooee.  erect,  branched.  Branches  long,  terete,  canesoent  Leaves  ob- 
loag.linear,  with  rerolute  margins ;  under  surface  tomentose,  lioaiy ;  younger  leaTCS  canescent  on 
botn  surlhoeL  Stipules  and  Iwacteas  linear,  acute,  ciliated.  Racemes  l-^flowered,  terminal. 
Flowers  crowded.  Calyxes  glaucous.  Senals  ciliated,  outer  ones  minute :  these  become  reflexed 
aAer  flowering :  inner  sepals  S.nerved.obllqae,  acute;.  {Don's  MUL.  i.  pi  310)  A  bush  about  1  ft. 
In  height,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  found  also  in  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Syria,  in  dry 
places ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  fantroduced  into  England  in  1738,  ana, 
probably.  Is  nowlost,  orconfimnded  with  some  other  sort 

tt.  48.  H.  ^(ECHADiFo^LiUM  Pen.     The  French-Lavender-leaved  Helian* 

themum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

IdenHficatkm,    Pen.  Aich.,  8.  p.  79.    Don's  Mill.,  1.  p  3ia 
S^moHifme.    Clstus  «toBchadlfbUus  BrvL  FU  Lut.,  S.  p^  870. 

Spec  Chttr.  %e.  Stem  erect.  Branches  hoary,  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong.llnear/bhtntish,  somewhat 
tomentose  on  both  surAMies;  under  surfkoe  hoary,  upper  surikce  greenish  grey,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins. Stipules  rather  viUoos,  linear-lanceolate.  Racemes  revolute  before  flowering.  Flowers 
crowded.  Calyxes  villous.  Outer  sepals  ciliated,  green.  Inner  ones  acuminated,  hoary.  (Dom*$  MUl, 
L  pi  SIO.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  Corsica.  An  upright  bush,  introduced  in  181(s  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

u  49.  H.  CRo'CBUH  Pers.    The  SafTron-coloured^otc^er^  Helianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rose, 

UeniificaUim.    Pers.  Ench.,  fi.  pi  79. ;  Don's  Bfill. .  1.  p.  Sia 
Smnoime.    Clstus  erboeus  Dr^.  FL  AH.,  L  p.  4fi£  t.  lia 
Oigmirngt.   8wt  Cist,  t  SS. ;  Des£  Fl.  Atl.,  1. 1  lia 

FarkUet.  De  Candolle  {Prod.,  I  p.  979.)  records  three  forms  of  this  spedes :  one  with  the  stipules 
longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  another,  with  the  stipules  setaceous,  shorter-  than  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  third  with  procumbent  branches,  shorter  leaves,  and  racemes 
few.flowered. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Stem  shrubby,  branched,  somewhat  procumbent.  Branches 
simple,  erect,  hoary-tomentose.  Leaves  rather  tomentose;  under  surface  ca- 
nescent, upper  surface  glaucous  with  revolute  margins  ;  lower  leaves  almost 
round ;  middle  ones  elliptical,  obtuse ;  upper  ones,  lanceolate,  acutish.  Stipules 
and  bracteas  erect,  linear,  oblong,  villous,  rather  greenish.  Calyxes  yellowish- 
glaucous,  minutely  pubescent.  (Ihn*s  ilfttf.,  i.  p.  310.)  A  procumbent  plant, 
with  large  dark  yellow  flowere,  found  in  Spain  and  £^bary,  and,  according 
to  Sweet,  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1826,  where,  growing 
on  rockwork,  it  covered  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  made  a  erand 
appearance  in  June  and  July,  when  it  was  covered  with  flowera«  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  and  no  collection  ought  to  be 
without  it,  if  it  were  only  for  planting  out  in  borders  in  the  summer  season. 
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1.  ^.  H.  AxxvERSO^N/  8wt.     Anderson^s  HeliaothenHun,  or  .Suit  Rtae. 

Idemttfieatim.    BwU  CUL,  t  89. }  Don*k  Mill ,  I.  p.  3ia 
JSmgtavtng,    SwtCut.,t8a 

Spec,  Char^  Sfc,  Stem  suffruticoife,  procumbent,  branched.  Branches  aa- 
ceoding,  canescently  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong-lanceobte,  acatisfa,  rather 
tomeotose,  grey  above,  and  canescent  beneath,  with  the  margins  a  little  re- 
volute.  Stipules  linear,  awl-shaped,  ciliated,  a  tittle  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Calyx  tomentose.  Petals  imbricate.  {DoiCt  MiU^  i.  p.  310.)  A  pretty 
and  curious  plant,  produced  from  the  seed  of  H.  rr^eum,  that  was  fertiliaed 
by  the  pollen  of  H.  pulverulentum,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  the 
year  1828.  The  seeds  were  self-sown  in  that  year;  in  the  year  following, 
the  plants  prodnced  flowers,  from  May  to  the  end  of  November.  ^  The 
flowers  were  very  variable,  some  being  of  a  bright  ydlow,  and  others,  on  the 
same  plant,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  branch,  of  a  pale  straw  colour." 
(Swed.)  It  is  a  remarkably  hst  grower,  an  abundant  flowerer,  seods  freely, 
and  is  quite  hardy.  Sweet  says,  ^  We  have  named  it  in  compHaient  to  our 
respected  friend  Mr.  William  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the  garden,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  making  drawings  of  many  rare  species, 
which  we  have  not  seen  m  any  other  collection." 

t.  51.  H.  NUDiCAU^LR  DtuiaL    The  naked-stemmed  Helianthcmuni,   or 

Sun  Rose. 

Jdmi^aikm.    Dunal.  ined.,  and  Dea  PkmL,  1.  p.  S79. ;  Don*«  MilU  1-  P-  SIO. 

Sfee.  Ckar.^tc  Stem  •hnibfaj,  tnnched.  Bnnofact  nnootb  at  bottom,  but  howy-Tilknu  at  top. 
Letves  obfoag-lanceoUte,  wiui  rerolute  margins,  tomentoie  on  both  turnoet ;  under  eor&cc  bovy, 
upper  surface  yellowish  green.  Stipulei  linear,  longer  than  the  petiolest  Calyxes  pruroundly  suU 
cate,  batdly  pubeaocnt,  irith  cteratad  piloae nerves.  {D<m*»  MUL^  i.  p.  310.)  A  native  of  ^in,  and 
fiMUtd  on  mouuUim  in  the  kinfdnn  of  Valentia.  It  was  introduced  in  tSSS,  producing  its  yellow 
;  flowers  in  Jnne  and  July.    De  Candolle  doubts  whetber  It  is  not  only  a  Taileiy  of  H.  croceum. 

n.  52.  H.  GLAU^CVM  Pert.    The  glaucous  Hclianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

JlaOkm.    FUa.  Ench.,  S.  pi  78. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  La  Sm ;  Don's  MiU. 
Svnoitifmct.    Ci'stus  gladcus  Ca9.  Icon,,  a  p.  31.  t  961.,  but  net  of  Daat 


Varidiet.  Two  Ibrms  of  this  apecies  are  mentioned-by  De  OindaUe,  Wz. :  A  g.  aeuHAscmlMm,  the 
upper  leaves  of  which  are  oblong,  and  rather  acunoinated,  with  the  upper  surfkoe  glaucccccnt ; 
and  H.  g,  obtuU6»etiUtm,  the  upficr  leaves  of  which  are  oblong  elliptical,  bluntish,  the  upper 
surface  roughi«h  and  green. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Spc.  Stem  suflruticose,  branched.  Branches  ascendant,  hoarv- 
tomentose,  hispid  at  the  top.  Leaves  ciliated  on  their  margins,  scarc^y 
rerolute,  tomentose  on  both  suHaces ;  under  surface  hoary,  upper  surfiice 
greenish  glaucous.  Lower  leaves  round,  the  rest  elliptic  or  lanceolate- 
oblong.  Stipules  and  bracteas  pubescent,  green.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
beset  with  wnite  hairs.  (^Don*s  MUL,  i.  p.  311.)  A  suberect  glaucous  plant, 
from  Spain  and  Italy,  in  1815 ;  and  producing  its  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  to  keep  in  pots,  for 
turning  out  in  the  borders,  or  on  rockwork,  in  spring,  as  it  is  rather  tender, 
and  li&le  to  damp  off  in  the  free  soil,  unless  the  situation  is  very  dry  and 
warm.  Plants  were  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  in  1829. 

1. 53.   H.  TOMBNTo^suBf  Dwud.     The   tomentose    Helianthemum,  or  Sum 

Rose, 

MeattfieaNim.    Dnnal  Ined.,  md  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S79. ;  Don*fl  MUL,  1.  p.  311. :  Smith's  Enr.  Bot. 

Sadl.;?  Soon.  Cam.,  t  ^24. 
EngraviH^  7  Scop.  Cam.,  t  Si. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc,  Stem  suffiruticose,  braacbed.  Branches  elongated,  ascendent, 
somewhat  canescent.  Leaves  lanceokte-oblong,  usually  with  revolote 
margins;  under  surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  sur&ce  smoothtsh,  green. 
Calyxes  furrowed,  with  elevated  pilose  nerves.  (Don*$  il^itf.,  i.  p.  311.) 
A  trailing  plant,  1  fr.  in  height,  found  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Spain  and  France,  producing  its  yellow  flowers,  with  inbricate  pe- 
tals, in  July. 


CHAP.  XT.  CISTA^CC^.      HELIA'KTHEMUM.  S43 

■.  54.  H.  BARBA^TUH  Per$,  The  bearded-r«c«;i^rf  Ilelianthemuin,  or  Sun-Hose, 

Mtem^eaUom.    Pen.  Eneh.,  S.  p.  79. ;  Swt  Ott,  t  7a }  Don't  MID.,  1.  p.  311. 
^memgnie.    CIstua  bnibfttus  Lam,  Diet.,  2.  p.  94. 
Engraving.    Swt  CisL,  t  73. 

Spec,  Char,y  4v.  Stem  suffiruticoBe,  erect,  much  branched.  Branches  clothed 
with  fescided  hairs.  Leaves  hairy,  green  on  both  sur&ces ;  lower  ones 
roundish-ovate^  upper  ones  elliptical.  Stipules  oblong,  ciliated,  hairy,  longer 
than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  long,  hair}',  bearded,  many-flow- 
ered. Calyxes  warted,  hairy.  Petals  crenulated,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
{DwCs  Mul,,  i.  p.  311.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July,  it  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  and  wos 
introduced  in  1820.  It  is  a  verv  distinct  species,  a  free  grower,  and  requires 
no  protection.  Plants  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 

tv  55  H.  LEPTOPHY^LLUM  Dunol,  The  slender-leaved  Hdianthenium,  or  Stm 

Hose, 

IdaU^fieaHan.    DunaL  ined^  D«c.  Prtxl.,  1.  p.  f79. :  Don't  MDI.,  1  p.  311. 
<SMUHqy»set.    Cfstus  anguttif&liiu  Lag.  j  C  ftoechadiAkttus  Hort 
Emgravimg.    Swt.  Ciat,  L  Sfk 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  suffiruticose,  woody,  rather  procumbent,  branched* 
Branches  ascendent,  rather  tomentose,  greyish.  Leaves  narrow,  oblong-linear, 
tapering  into  the  short  footstalks,  with  revolute  margins ;  under  sunace  co- 
vered with  short  cinereous  tomentum ;  upper  surface  smoothish,  green. 
Stipules  awl-fihaped,  pilose^  scarcely  longer  than  the  footstalks.  Racemes 
long.  Calyxes  covered  with  long  hairs.  (Don^s  MUL,  i.  p.  31 1.)  A  trailing 
plant,  from  Spain,  in  1818,  producing  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  Jul  v.  It 
IS  a  vigorous-growing  plant,  very  distinct  in  its  appearance,  and  very  hardy. 
The  petals  of  the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  dark  yellow.  Plants 
were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  (harden  in  1826. 

■-  56.  H.  ACUMiNA^TUif   Pert.        The  acuminated  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Ident^ficatuM.    Fen.  Eoch..  S.  p.  79. ;  Don**  Mill,  1.  p.  311. 

Synonymes.    CUttu  Mipylllfblius  Balb.  med.;  CWttu  acumin^tus  Fio.  Frimm.,  IS.  1 14.  C  1. 

Sfiee.  Ckar.,  Ac.  Branches  erect,  plloM  at  the  base  and  at  the  apex,  mklcUe  naked.  Leave*  on  long  foot- 
stalk*, obloog,  wtth  rerolute  margins,  green  on  both  surfaces,  pilose;  under  sorAioe  rather  tomeii- 
toee  Stipules  smoothish,  linear,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  Icavea,  Kaoemes  rather  hairjr, 
few.flowered,  loose.  Calnces  smooth,  shining,  transparent  (,Don*g  MiU.,  i.  p.  Sl\.)  A  native  of 
Nice,  and  cultivated  in  British  gaidon*  ia  1850 :  It  grows  to  1  ft,  in  heigbt,  and  produce*  it*  yel- 
low flowers  in  Juno  and  July. 

u  57.  H.  ^RPTLLiFO^LiUM  MtU,    The  Wiid-Thyme-leaved  Helianthemum; 

or  Sun  Mote. 

Jden^caUon.    MilL  Diet.  Noc  a ;  Swt  Cist,  1 9k ;  Don's  MIIL,  1.  p.  311. 
SgHonyme.    Cistus  terpyllifMiuj  Lin.  Sp.,  143. 
JSngraving.    Swt  Cist,  tea 

^ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  sufihiticose.  Branches  ascendent,  glabrous  at  the  base, 
and  pilose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical^  with  revolute  margins ;  un- 
der surface  hoary-tomentose;  upper  surface  intensely  green,  shining,  at  first 
rather  pilose,  afterwards  almost  smooth.  Stipules  and  bracteas  green, 
ciliated.  Calyxes  canescent,  with  inconspicuous  down,  and  with  the  nerves 
sparingly  pilose.  {Don't  Mill.,i.p.SU.)  A  trailing  shrub,  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  distinct.  It  is  round  on  the  Alps  of 
Styria  and  Austria,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains  of  Spain.  Tt  was  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  in  1731,  and  continues  in  flower  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. It  was  found  wild  in  Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  some 
others,  in  1826,  in  which  year  there  were  plants  of  it  in  Mr.  Colvill's  Nur- 
sery, Chelsea. 

U  58.  H.  vuLOA^RE    Gart.    The  common  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

Uaaiflealkm.    Ocrt.  Ftuet,  1.  pL  S71. 1 7a ;  Don's  Mill.,  1  p.  311. 

Synonyme.  (Tistm  Hdl&ntheraam  I4n.  Sp.,  1.  p.  744.,  Ft.  Dtm.,  1 101.,  SmiMs  Engt  Bat.,  19tt, 
Curt.  Ft.  Lond.^  fasc.  &  t  96. 
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VmHHkM.  Tbei«taftv«ryluadtomedoQb1e.aow«TedT«rietj,wldi|Mle7dlewllo«ren;andj 
called  Lee*i  new  double  yellow,  with  dark  ydlow  flowers ;  both  of  which*  lore  in  ^ncnl  coliivatkn 
in  the  nonerica.  De  CandoUe  tkn  notiMi  two  foma  of  the  apedea :  one  with  tomentoae  pobeteeit 
brancha,  and  atipulca  acarcely  longer  than  the  (botatalks  of  tbe  leavca ;  and  another  with  faranobaa 
giabrout  at  the  baae,  but  pulieioent  upwards,  and  the  atipulei  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
petiole!  of  the  Icarea. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^e.  Stem  suffiuticose,  procumbent,  branched,  branches  dongated. 
Leaves  scarcely  rerolute  at  the  mai^ns ;  under  surfece  cinereously  hoary, 
apper  surface  green,  pilose,  somewhat  ciliated ;  lowor  leaves  somewhat  or- 
bicular, middle  ones  ovate-elliptical,  upper  ones  oblong.  Stipules  oblong- 
linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  loose. 
Pedicels  and  calyxes  pilose.  {DoiCs  Jl^.,  i.  p.  311.)  Tbe  stamens,  if 
touched  during  sunshine, spread  slowly,  and  lie  down  upon  the  petals.  (SmUh.) 
Native  of  dry  and  hilly  pastures  throughout  Europe,  and  common  m  Bri- 
tain. It  was  first  recorded  under  the  name  of  Ueli&nthemum  vulgare  by 
Ray,  who  says  that  the  flowers  are  very  seldom  white.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith 
says,  **  It  is  a  variable  species,  but  less  so  than  authors  make  it."  {Eng. 
FLy  m.  p.  26.)  It  is  a  trailing  shrub,  flowering  from  May  till  September. 
The  double-flowered  varieties  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

t^  59.  H.  suRRBJA^NUM  JbRtf.    The  Surrey  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

LUmtifieaHom.    MUL  Diet,  Na  15. ;  Swt  Ciat,  t  Sa. ;  Don*B  Mill,  1.  p.  311. 

SankmmHe.    CUtm  aimc^ut  Um.  Sp.,  743.,  Smitk't  Eng.  BU. 

Emgranbitt,    OiVL  Elth.,  177.  t.  145. 1 174. ;  Swt  Ciat,  t  88. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  S907. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  sufiruticose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rather 
pilose.  Racemes  many-flowered,  terminal.  Petals  narrow,  lanceolate, 
jagged.  (Don*i  MUl.,i,  p.  311.)  Found  wild  in  Surrey,  near  Croydon. 
It  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  calyxes  pilose.  It  flowers  from  July  to  October.  Plants 
were  in  the  garden  of  Nfrs,  Diokson,  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  in  1826. 

t.  60.  H.  OVA^TUM  Dunal,    The  ovaijeJeaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

Ideni^fieaUoiL    Dunal  ined.,  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p.  ttO.  j  Don*i  MilL,  1.  pc  Sll. 
Sinum^me.    Clabu  oritua  Fin.  F^ag.,  1.  p.  & 
Engra»img.    Vlv.  Fr«g.,  1. 1  &  f.  S. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.  Stem  aufflruticoaek  procumbent,  much  branched.  Bvancbea  Tilloua.  liesTea  dlip. 
tic- lanceolate,  tapering  into  the  footsulki,  bluntiah,  lilky.Tilloua  on  both  turfkoea,  ciliated.  Sti. 
pulea  aomewbat  longer  than  the  footatalki  of  tht  loaTea,  Ttlloualy  ciliated.  FMunclea  1—^ 
iowered,  terminal.  Calyxea  rather  vUloua.  (DomV  MU.,  i.  p.  311.)  A  trailing  plant,  ftom  tbe 
mountains  between  Viterbo  and  Ronciirlione,  and  in  the  Alps  about  Geneva.  Ititroduced  in  181^ 
and  prodnelng  Its  yellow  flowers  ftom  June  to  August . 


u61.  EL  GRAKDiFLO^RUM  Dec.    The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote. 

Identification.    Doc  FL  Fr.,  4.  pi  88L ;  Don*s  WXL,  1.  p  Sll. 

Sunongme.    Clstus  grandiflbrus  Seap.  Can*.,  ed.  8.  Ka  648.  t.  25. 

Engravimgt.    Swt  Ciat,  t  69. ;  Scop.  Gam.,  od.  2. 1 85L ;  and  vnafig.  IS.  m 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  suflhiticose,  ascending.  Branches 
hainr.  Upper  leaves  flattish,  oblong,  rather  pilose;  upper 
surface  peen,  under  surfiice  sometimes  pale  cinereous.  Sti- 
pules ciliated,  rather  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  large.  Calyxes  rather  hairy.  (Don^t  Mill.,  i.  p.  3 1 1 . ) 
A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  whicn  it  was  introduced  in 
1800.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  H.  vulgare,  but  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts ;  and  its  flowers,  which  appear  from 
June  to  August,  are  considerably  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
colour.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  indigenous  sorts.  Plants 
of  it  were  in  tne  Fulham  Kursery  in  1828. 

t^  62.  H.  OBSCU^RUM  Pert,    The  obscure  Helianthemum,  or  Sim  Rote. 

Ident^atUm.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  79j  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  Sll. 
S^noni^me.    H.  obscOrum  m  Dee.  iTor.  Fr.,  6.  p.  624. 

S^c.  Char.,  ^r.  Stem  suffhiticose,  aacendent,  much  branched.  Branches  batry.  Leaves  eOipticaL 
hairy  on  both  surfaces,  greenish :  upper  ones  elliptic.  Stipules  ciliated^ooger  than  the  footatalka. 
Racemes  long  Calyxes  hairy.  (DoH*t  MilL,  i.  p.  SIL)  A  naUve  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  dry 
wastes,  and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1816.  It  is  hardly  procumbent,  ftrming  a  amali 
roundish  busfa,  about  1  ft  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  wfbith  axe  rather  small, 
from  May  to  August 


spec  Ckmr,^  ke.    Stem  tuffititicote,  proca^bent.    Leaves  itlputote*  oTate,  % 
lute  maivuuL  (Ddi»'«  MkUL,  L  P- SIS.)    Tlw  native  country  of  thii  lort  is 
to  have  been  In  calttTatloo  in  Biitlali  sardens  dnoe  180tt.    The  llowen  are 
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%^  63.  H.  TAU^BiooM  Fkth,     The  Taurian  Helianthemuni,  w  Sun  Rote, 

UmtifieaUm.    Flsdi.  M8S.  8wt  Cist,  1  ]iO& ;  Dod*s  Mill,  1.  p.  $UL 
Kmgra^ing.    8wt  Cist.,  105. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  suffruticosey  much  branched,  procumbent.  Branches 
procumbent,  beset  with  long  hairs.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  with  rather 
re  volute  margins,  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  green  above  and  paler  beneath. 
Stipules  lanceolate-linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  large. 
Calyx  shining,  rather  hairv.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don's  Mill,,  i.  p.  312.)  A 
very  ornamental  species,  vom  Tauria,  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  from  May  to  October.  Sweet  says,  "  It  has,  most  probably,  been 
confused  with  H.  grandiflorum  bv  many  authors ;  but,  when  the  plants  are 
seen  growing  together,  no  two  plants  need  appear  more  distinct :  the  pre- 
sent spreading  flat  on  the  ground,  and  extending  its  branches  round  to  a 
great  distance,  and  these  being  only  slightly  suflhitescent  at  the  base; 
whereas  H.  grandiflorum  grows  upright,  or  has  its  branches  spreading  and 
ascendent,  forming  a  neat  little  bushy  shrub."  Plants  of  this  species  were 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1829. 

%,  64.  H.  LU^ciDUBf  Horn,    The  shining-^Iniv^  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Jiemt^kaOom.    Hora  Cat  Rort.  Haifa.,  p.  466. 

Leaves  stipulate,  ovate,  green,  glossy,  with  revo. 
ve  country  of  this  sort  is  uncertain ;  but  It  Is  said 
gardens  dnoe  ISBS.    The  llowen  are  ydlow,  and  produced  in 
May  and  June. 

t^  65.  H.  NUMMULA^Biuif  Mill,    The  Money-wort-^aoed  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote, 

tdemijfleation,    MilL  Diet,  Na  11. ;  Swt.  Cist,  t  Sa  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  a.  Sl£. 

Sgnoi^mes.     Cistus  nummulirius  «  Lin,  ^^  74a.  not  of  Desf.  and  Cav. ;  H.  obsciUiim  /8  num. 

muUriuin  Dee.  Pier.  ^.,  6.  pi  621 1  H.  angustlrolium  of  many  botenlc  gardens. 
Emgraning,    Swt  Cist,  1 80. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  suff*rutico8e.  Branches  procumbent,  hairy.  Lower 
leaves  orbicular,  upper  ones  oblong-linear,  hairy ;  under  surface  greenish 
cinereous.  Stipules  linear-oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  footstalks  of 
the  leaves.  Racemes  and  calyxes  hairy.  (Don't  Mill,,  i.  p.  312.)  A  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  strongly  resembling  H.  vul- 
p^re ;  from  which,  according  to  Sweet,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
broader  and  flatter  leaves.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1752,  pro- 
ducing its  bright  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

i«  66.  H.  ANOUSTiFO^LiuM  Pert,     The  narrow-leaved    Helianthemum,   or 

Sun  Rote, 

UetU&leaikm.    Ven.  Bach»  8.  p.  79. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  SIS. 
Awwajraig.    Cistus  angusUfolius  Jaeq.  VML,  3. 1 53. 
Eitgraemg,    Jacq.  Vlnd.,&  t  53. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c. .  Stem  suflhiticose.  diffbse  Branches  rather  tomentose,  cincraous.  Leaves  on  short 
footstalks ;  upper  ones  Iinear.oblong,  with  revolute  margins,  acutish ;  under  surfiux  clothed  with 
canescent  tomentum,  upper  surfiice  rather  hispid.  Stipules  jAlose,  longer  than  the  footstalks. 
Racemes  looea  Calvxes  pubescent,  rather  hairy ;  hairs  deciduous.  {D^*s  Miil,  1.  p.  Sl£.)  In 
cultivation  since  1800 ;  and,  according  to  De  Candoll^  probably  the  same  as  H.  nummulirium. 

u  67.'  H.  Hi^RTUM  Pert,    The  hairy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Identificatkm.    Pers.  Syn.,  8.  p.  79. ;  Swt  Cist,  t  lOft  ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  281. ;  Don*s  Mill..  1.  p.  312: 
Sifnoniymei.    Cistus  hirtus  iJn.  8p.t  744^,  Smiih*t  FL  Qrtte.,  exclusive  of  synonyme  ot  Banrdier, 

Cm.  Icom.,  S.  p.  37. 
Smgr4aiimg9.    Swt  CUt,  t  lOa  ;  Smith's  FI  Gr»c.,  t  501. ;  Cav.  Icon.,  &  1 146. 

SIpec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  suffiiiticose,  branched.  Branches  ascendent,  nume- 
rous, tomentosely  hairy,  cinereous.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  with  revolute 
margins ;  under  sur&ce  canescent,  upper  surface  greenish  cinereous.  Sti- 
pules narrow,  rather  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyxes  densely 
covered  with  white  hairs.  Petals  obcordate,  imbricate.  (  Don't  IMRU,,  i.  p.  3 1 2S 
A  native  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cultivation  in  Britisn 
gardens  since  1759.  It  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  readily  distinguished  by  its 
faf]B;e  deep-yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  by  its  very 
hairy  leaves.    Plants  of  it  were  in  tne  Chelsea  Botanic  Ghurden  in  1829. 
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Vanttks,  De  Candolle  mentions  three  fornis  of  this  species  i  IL  L  bm'lkutii^ 
H.  h,  aitreum^  and  H.  h.  teretifoHum^ 

f^  68.  H.  Laoa^sc^b  Diinal.     La  Gasca's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Bote, 

IndetUifiettiiofi.    DunaL  ined^^  and  Dec  Prod..  1.  p.  981. )  Don*i  Mill,  1.  p.  S12. 
%wawyiwtf.    H.  hlrtum  var.  Lag,  in  UU. 

Spec  Ckar.,  4«.  Braocbca  aacendenty  tomenCoiclj  faaUr,  luiarjr.  LeavM  linear,  obtiue,  vith  very 
rerolnte  margiat,  almoft  terete^  rather  liairr,  areeniah.  Sdpulei  flat,  ccarralT  |riloie,  twice  the 
length  of  the  footatallu  of  the  leavei.  Pedioeb  hiipid,  whitish.  Calyxes  ihaniog.  fUrrowcd. 
Nerves  ciliated  with  while  bain.  (Dm'r  Mill,  L  |k  Sl£.}  A  native  of  Spain,  introdueM  into  Qis- 
land  in  181^  and  so  like  the  ftareigoing  4>eeiet  as  to  be  oftan  conciderod  a  variety  of  it. 

B.  Petals  wkHe^  rote'Colouredy  redy  pale  mfphnr'-coiwtred,  or  variegated  nith 

these  Colours, 

%^  69.  H.  noLA^CEUM  Pers,    The  WoXei-coXomedrcalifxed  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

MdaU^ficatlcn,    Pen.  Byn.,  8.  p.  78. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  31S. 
!^umn^fme.    Clitva  aii^Aceus  CSav.  Jam.,  £  pb  38.| 
Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  2, 1 147* 

S^.  CSbar.,  &e.  Stem  erect  or  ascendent,  much  branched.  Branehes  op|M)tft« ;  facanchlets  slender, 
tomentosely  hairy,  hoanr.  Leaves  small,  almost  linear,  obtuse,  with  revohate  margins,  somewhat 
tomentose  on  both  surmees ;  under  surboe  eiineeoent.  Stipules  mtnut^  PiloseL  Bacxmes  few- 
flowered,  loose  Calyxes  smooth,  violaceous,  nervedly  flirrowed.  iDon*s  Mul.,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native 
of  Spain,  and  in  cultivation  since  1886.  The  flowers  are  white,  sBghtly  tinged  with  violet,  and 
they  appear  in  June  and  July. 

m.  70.  IL  EACBMo^suM  DwuU.    The  nucemos^'flowered  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rose. 

UenHfieaHom.    Dunal.  Ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  88L ;  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 

Symmpme$.    Clstus  racembsus  Lin.  Mani.,  7&  f.  Lam.  Diet.,  2  p.  25.,   rakl,  Spmb.,  1.  p.  39.,  fPttfrf. 

Sp.,  2.  p.  1208. 
Emgraoimg.    Swt  Ctot,  t  8S. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Stem  shrubby,  branched.  Branches  erect,  terete,  hoary,  to- 
mentose. Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  narrow-linear,  or  linear-lanceolate, 
with  revolute  margins;  under  surface  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish,  shining. 
Stipules  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  ^ves.  Pedicels 
hoary.  Calyxes  nervously  furrowed,  brownish  violet.  (Don^s  Mill.,  i.  p. 
312.)  A  native  of  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Teneriflfe,  and  in  cultivation  in  the 
Bristol  Nursery  in  1828.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  large  white 
flowers,  having  imbricate  crenulate  petals,  and  the  sepals  marked  with  red 
or  violet.  It  u  readily  distinguished,  Sweet  observes,  from  all  the  others 
of  its  section,  by  its  upright  growth,  glossy  leaves,  and  the  red  veins  of  its 
sepals.  Its  flowers  are  produced  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and  it  rc^ 
quires  very  little  protection  during  the  winter. 

fl.  71.  H.  FARiNo^suH  ;S^!i;/.  The  mealy-Zfoctfc^  Helianthemum,  or  iSim  1^0^. 

Identification.    Swt  Ost,  p.  18. ;  Don*s  MUl..  1.  p.  312 
Sjfntmyme.    H.  raoemdsum  /3  farindsum  jyec.  PrvtL,  1.  p.  281. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac  Stem  shrubby,  erect,  branched,  tomentosely  hoary.  leaves  on  short  footstalks, 
linear,  or  umceolate-linear,  with  revolute  margins,  hoary  and  powdered  on  both  surfacos.  StipuloJi 
awl-shaped,  longer  tluui  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  powdery,  as  well  as  beset  with 
very  short  hain.  {Don'i  MilL,  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain,  with  whkc  flowers  in  June  and  JuW. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  1890.    De  Candolle  considers  it  a  variety  of  H.  raocmbsum. 

tL  72.  H.  STRi^CTUM  Pers.    The  straight-^an^Ae^  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rose. 

Ident^ficftion.    Pers.  Ench.,  2  pi  7a ;  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  p.  312. 
I^montfme.    Cistus  strletus,  Ow.  lean.,  3^  p.  32. 
Engraving.    Cav.  Icon.,  3l  t  963.  f.  S. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  suffhiticose,  erect,  branched.  Branches  straight,  hoary-tomentose  Leaves 
almost  sessile,  very  narrow,  linear  awl-shaped,  with  revoiute  margins,  canesoont.  Stipulei  linear, 
setaceous.  Calyxes  pilose,  nervously-striated,  yellowish,  smooth ish.  (Don's  MUl,  i.  p.  512.)  A 
native  of  Spain,  and  in  cultlvaiiou  since  1880,  producing  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

JU  73.  H.  PiLO^suM  Pers.    The  pilose  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rose. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  £  p.  79. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  28S. ;  Don*s  Mill ,  1.  p.  312. 
Sunonymes.    Cistiu  pildsus  Lin.  Sp.,  744.  «.  ?  ;  Cbanuecistus,  iv.,  Cin».  Hist.,  1.  p.  74 
Engraving.    Swt  Cist.,  t  49. 

Varietie$.  De  Candolle  has  two  forms  of  this  species :  one  with  linear  leaves,  hoary ;  and  the  otlK>r 
with  linear  leaves,  Oblong  and  ahining. 


AMMfijfMet.    CistMs  Uneiria'  Cat.  Jam^  &  p.  & ;  CUtus  pildsut  iXfe.  M  Fir.,  &  p.  8Sa  7 
Engra  '        " ' 
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Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  suffinticose,  branched.  Branches  erectiBh.  Leaves 
linear  or  linear-oblong,  hoary  on  both  surfaces,  and  bristly  at  the  apex. 
Stipules  awUshaped.  Calyxes  rather  pilose,  nervously  striated.  (Don's 
Miily  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cul- 
tivation since  1731 ;  producing  its  white  flowers  from  May  to  July.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  is  nearly  related  to  H.  line^e,  and  also  to  H.  apenninum : 
but  it  difiRirs  from  the  former  in  having  whiter  leaves,  and  being  more  hairv ; 
and  from  both,  by  its  imbricate  paper-white  petals.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

%-.  74.  H.  LiiNBA^RE  Peri,   The  linear-^^oiNY/  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Roie. 

IdmtiflcaHtm.    Ten.  Ench.,  9.  p.  78. ;  Don'f  Mill,  1.  p.  319. 
ifnoiqfmeM,    Clstiis  Uneiria  C 
^ngravimg.    SwtCist.,t48. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Stem  suffiruticose.  Branches  elongated,  ascendent,  rather 
hoary,  tomentose.  Leaves  linear,  greenish  hoary,  with  revolute  margins. 
Stipules  linear  awl-shaped.  Racemes  loose,  twigry,  few-flowered.  Calyxes 
strutted,  glabrous,  witn  the  nerves  somewhat  violaceous.  Sepals  acute. 
(Z)on*i  MUl.y  i.  p.  312.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France;  in 
cultivation  since  1817;  and  producing  white  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  requires  a  little  protection  during  winter. 

s-  75.  H.  viROA^TUH  Pen.    The  twiggy  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

Identificaikm.    Ten.  Ench.,  p.  79. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  SIS. 

FarieHei.  De  CandoUe  mentioM  two  fonnt  of  this  ipcdec :  H .«.  albiflbrum,  in  whlcb  the  peUU  ore 
white;  and  H.  9.  rbMoam,  in  wblcli  tliey  are  pale  rote.«olouNd. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  siiffruticose,  with  twiggy,  hoary,  ascending  or  erect 
branches.  Leaves  Imear,  hoary  on  the  una?  surface,  with  revolute  mar- 
cins.  Stipules  linear  awl-shaped.  Calyxes  hoary,  powdery,  pubescent. 
{Don^t  MUl.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Barbary,  and  in  cultivation  since  1818. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  petals  have  ^'ellow  spots  at  the  base.  The  flowers  appear  frqm  Mav  to 
August.  This  18  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  section  to  which 
it  belongs :  it  recjuires  a  little  protection  during  winter,  but  grows  and 
flowers  freely  during  summer,  and  also  ripens  seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Epsom  Nursery  in  1828. 

u  76.  H.  APE^TNi^NUM  Dee,    The  Apennine  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote, 

Iden^fieatkm.    Dea  Ft  Ft.,  4i  p.  884;  Don's  MlIL,  1.  p.  3ia 

SgnomuM.      CKstua  apennlnui  Un,  Sp.,  744.?,  DO.  SUM.,  170. ;  CUtat  hitpidui  /3  Lam.  Diet.,  2. 

Engraving.    Swt.  Ci«t,  t  62. 

Varietia,    De  CandoUe  reocnrds  two  ftnrmi  of  thii  ipeciet ;  one  with  leaves  broad  and  flattlsh,  and  t 
other  with  leaves  linear  and  nantnr. 

Sj)ec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Stem  sufiruticose,  branched.  Branches  spreading,  hoary 
tomentose.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong  linear,  with  the  margins  scarcely  revo- 
lute ;  under  surface  tomentose,  upper  surface  glaucescent,  but  at  length 
becoming  smooth.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  Calyxes  covered  with  very  short  hairs,  striated,  cinereously  glaucous, 
bluntish.  (Dwi't  Mill,,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
C^ermany,  on  dry  hills  and  places  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  in  cultivation  in 
British  gardens  since  1731.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  petals  are 
distinct,  and  marked  with  yellow  at  their  base.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as 
the  common  species.     It  was  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1828. 

n.  77.  H.  Hi^SPiDUU  Dunal,  The  h'wpld-Aerbaged  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

I4entificatUm.    Dunal  ined.,  and  Dec  Prod.,  1.  a  S83.  \  Don's  HiD.,  1.  pi  SIS. 
S^non^mei.     CUtua  hispidus  Lam^  2.  p.  96.;  Brot.  Ft.  Lnu,  9.  p.  S7L ;  CIstus  pUdtus  /3  Qovau,  Fl 
Monsp.^  p.  965. ;  H.  m^/onmtfRllium  jS  Dec  FL  Fr.  Sa^pt.,  p.  025. 

Rpce.  Gtar.,  &c.  Stem  suffhiticosc,  branched.  Branches  escendiag,  hoary-tomentosc.  Leaves 
stalked,  oblong,  bluntish,  somewhat  mucronatc,  with  revolute  margins ;  under  surface  hoary,  upper 
surface  roughish,  greenish-glaucous.  Calyxes  covered  with  long  hairs.  (  Don's  Miti.,  i.  p.  313.) 
Native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  cultivation  since  ISlfi}  producing  its  white  ilowen  fh»n 
Hay  to  July.  / 
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ft.  78.  H.  pultbrulb'ntum  Dec.    The  powdered-JboiMf  HdiantbenniQi,  or 

Svn  Rote, 

Ideni(fieaikm.    Dec  Fl.  FV.,  4u  p.  aSl ;  Don*>  MilL,  L  p.  311 

Sfmam^tmet,    Ctotus  pulveruMntiis  Fomr,  Act  TotdL,  a  p^  51L  {  Clatut  paUAIIm  Xmnl  Dftl,  S.  p.  9S., 

but  not  of  Lin. 
Mmgravhtg,    8wt.  CliL,  t  S9. 

j!^c.  Ckar,^  S^c,  Stem  suffhiticose,  much  branched,  prostrate.  Branches 
hoary-tomentose.  Leaves  oblong  linear,  with  revolute  margins,  obtuse; 
under  surface  hoary,  upper  surfiice  glaucous.  Stipules  subulate^  ciliated, 
longer  than  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Calyxes  hoarv,  minutely  tomen- 
tose,  pubescent.  {DotCi  Mill.,  i  p.  313.)  A  native  of  France,  on  sterile 
hills ;  and,  accordmff  to  Swee^  in  cultivation  in  the  Chdsea  Botanic  Garden 
in  1826.  It  has  white  flowers,  about  an  inch  broad,  which  appear  in  May 
and  June;  and,  though  they  are  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  oUier  qiecies, 
yet,  as  Sweet  observes,  they  make  a  pleasing  variety.  It  is  nearly  rdated 
to  H.  apenninum. 

u  79.  H.  M acra'nthum  Swt.  The  large-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

IdentifietUt'om.    Swt  CUt.,  L  10&  j  Don*a  Mill,  1.  pu  SIS. 
Engrtofbig.    Swt  Gift,  t  lOSL 

Spec.  Char.  4*0.  Stem  suffi'uticose.  Branches  procumbent,  rather  tomentose. 
Leaves  flat,  ovate  oblong,  acutish ;  smooth  above,  and  densely  toroentcse 
beneath,  pale  cinereous.  Stipules  rather  pilose,  about  equal  to,  or  longer  than, 
the  petioles.  Calyx  striated,  pilose.  Petals  distinct.  {Don't  Mill.,i.  p.  313.) 
The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain ;  but,  according  to  Sweet,  it 
was  in  cidtivation  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1828.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  flat,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  any  other  in  the 
section.  The  petals  are  of  a  cream-coloured  white,  distinct, 
spreading,  and  very  slender  at  the  base,  where  they  are 
marked  with  yellow.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
species.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  ^i 
in  1828. 

Variety. 

f^  H.m.2  multiplex  Swt.  Cist.,  1. 104.,  and  our  J^.  74.,  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine 
double  flowers,  but  of  its  habit  of  growth.  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  Cistacetum.  Phuits  of  it  were  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1828. 

ft.  80.  H.  RHODA^NTHUM  Duiutl.    The  red-flowered  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote. 

Identification.    Danal.  ined.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  888. ;  Dooli  MilL,  p  315. 

-Syncntfmet.    Ctstut  roceua  Jaeq.  Hort.  rm.,SL^  65l?  Clitut  aogartilUiui,  Ibniieriy  in  tbe  Boyal 

Botanic  Garden  at  Paris. ;  CIstuf  pOultferus  fkib.  ined. 
Engraving.    Swt  Cbt ,  t.  7. 

VarkticM.    De  CanduUe  records  three  forms  of  this  spedes :  B.  r.  oUongifdUmmt  K  r.  tmbkinHmm^ 
and  H.  r.  cdmeum. 

Spec.  Chttr.,  S^c.  Stem  suflruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  rather  tomentose, 
and  hoary.  Leaves  oblong,  with  revolute  margins;  under  surfJEu^e  hoary- 
tomentose,  upper  surface  greenish  glaucous.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  pilose, 
and  bristly  at  the  tip.  Calyxes  covered  with  short  white  tomentum.  (Don*t 
Mill.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  introduced  in  1800,  and,  according  to 
Sweet,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1825.  It  is  a  very  showy  kmd, 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  red,  inclining  to  crimson,  which  it  produces  in 
abundance,  being  quite  hardy  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Sweet  says,  **  Our 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  fine  plant,  growing  luxuriantly,  with  many  other 
handsome  species,  on  the  rockwork  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in  June, 
1825.  Nothing  could  make  a  more  brilliant  appearance  than  the  diflerent 
habits  of  growth  and  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colours  with  which  the  plants 
on  this  rockwork  were  decked  every  day  for  about  two  months.  H.  rhod^- 
\tlium,*'  he  adds,  '*also  makes  a  handsome  appearance  when  grown  in  ppts.*' 
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We  may  obseire,  here,  that  the  rockwork  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
forms  a  sort  of  truncated  cone,  flattened  on  the  sides,  terminating  in  a  small 
basin  for  water  plants ;  and  it  suggests  the  idea  that  a  helianthemum  wall, 
constructed  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  the  strawberry  wall  of  Mr. 
Byers  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  v.  p.  438.),  would  be  a  very  suitable  manner  of 
growing  the  species. 

t^  61.  H.  canb'scbns  Swt,      The  canescent4ratv(f  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote, 

Ident^eaOcn.    Swt  Cist,  t.  5L  ;  Don't  Mill.,  1.  ^  $13, 
Engrawmg,   Swt  Cltt,  1 51. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Stem  suffiruticose,  branched,  diflfbse.  Branches  ascending, 
rather  tomentose,  canescent.  Leaves  flat,  or  hardly  revolute  at  the  margins ; 
under  sur&ce  tomentosely  hoary,  upper  surface  greenish  glaucous.  Lower 
leaves  ovate  oblong,  obtuse ;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  acute.  Stipules  linear, 
ciliated,  somewhat  longer  than  the  footstalks.  Calyxes  smoothish,  but 
with  the  nerves  pubescent.  Petals  imbricated.  {Don*s  Mill.,  i.  p.  313.) 
A  splendid  plant,  with  reddish  crimson  flowers ;  the  petals  imbrica^,  and 
having  a  small  orange  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  in  cultivation  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1826.  Sweet 
considers  it  as  having  the  darkest-coloured,  if  not  the  handsomest,  flowers 
of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  also,  he  says,  very  larpe  for  the  size  of  the 
plant.  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  rhod&nthum,  but  is  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  canescent  leaves,  and  stronger  habit  of  growth, 

t^  82.  H.  cONFU^sux  Swt,    The  confused  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Bote, 

Identifieatkm.    Swt  CUt,  t  91. ;  Don*f  MUL,  L  pi  SIX 
Svmon^me.    H.  poliilbUum  Dee.  Prod.^  1.  pb  8B9L 
Engravh»g.    Swt  Cist,  t  91. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  suflhidcose.  Branches  procumbent,  smoothish,  rather 
tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblone,  ovate,  bluntish,  rather  flat ;  under 
surfoce  tomentose,  hoary;  upper  surface  glabrous,  green.  Stipules  and 
bracteas  linear,  green,  ciliated.  Calyxes  striated,  smoothish,  rather  shining. 
Petals  imbricate.  (Don't  Mill*,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  France  and  Spain, 
and,  according  to  Sweet,  cultivated  in  British  nurseries  in  1829.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  and  of  a  delicate  texture.  This  sort,  Sweet  observes,  is 
generally  found,  in  the  nurseries,  under  the  name  of  H.  j9oliif61ium ;  but  he 
uiinks  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  English  species  of  that  name. 
For  some  reason  of  this  kind,we  suppose,  it  has  been  called  the  H.  confusum. 

u  83.  H.  LANCBOLA^TOM  Swi,    The  lanceolate-/Mv»/  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote, 

Ident^fiaUitm,    Swt  Citt,  t  lOa ;  Dod*s  Mill,  L  pi  S1& 
Bngrariiig.    8wtCUt,tl0a 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  sufllruticose,  much  branched,  procumbent.  Branches 
ascending,  smoothish,  hoary-tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins ;  green  and  smoothish  above,  but 
hoary-tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  awl-shaped,  linear,  longer  than  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Sepals  smoothish,  or  rather  pilose.  Petals  im- 
bricate. {Don't  MUL,  i.  p.  313.)  A  hybrid,  found  in  gardens  in  1818,  and 
producinff  white  flowers,  marked  with  yellow,  from  May  to  Au^st.  "  Con- 
fused with  H.  />oliifolium  by  some  botanists,"  but  readily  distinguished  by 
its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glossy  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
by  its  broad  imbricated  petals.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  in  1829. 

lu  84.  H.  /X)LiiFO^Liuii  Pert,    The  Polium-leaved  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote. 

IdenOfieation.    Pen.  Encb.,  S.  p.  80.  j  Don*t  Mill.,  1.  p.  313. 

^fumym^.    Cistus  poIlfMiiu  Un.  Sp,,7iB.,  Smith's  EnfiL  Boi.,  13S2.,  DiU.  EUk.,  175.  1 14&  £  I7& 

EngrUingi,    Snitht  EogL  Bot,  1 13SS.i  Dia  EUh.,  175.  t  liSi  £  1712. 
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Spec.  CkiiT.f  ^c,  Stem  suffhidcose,  branched.  BrancheB  procumbent,  damdy 
toincntose.  Leaves  obiong-iinear,  with  revolute  mai^ns,  boary-tomentose 
on  both  surfiices.  Stipules  narrow,  linear,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  petiolefl, 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  bractcas,  tonientose  and  ciliated.  Petals  diatiact, 
crenulated.  {DotCs  Mill,,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  England,  producing  its 
white  flowers,  marked  with  yellow,  from  May  to  August.  It  is  ibund  on 
stony  hills  near  the  sea  side,  particularly  on  Brent  Downs,  Somersetshire ; 
also  at  Babicome,  near  Newton  Abbot,  and  on  Tor  Hill,  near  Torquay, 
Devonshire. 

^  85.  H.  huta'bile  Pert,    The  changeable-co/attr^^2£K?rr<^  Uelianthemum, 

or  Sun  Rote* 


fdaUifiartkm.    Swt  Cist.*  106. ;  Pen.  Ench.,  2.  n.  79. ;  Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  fidSL ;  Doo'k  MilL,  1.  pc  SU 
Snoi^me.    Cistva  nutibiUa  Jaeq.  Icon,  rar.^  t  L  99  ,  MUtCt  2.  pi  Sta 
Sf^flrawings.    Swt  Cist,  t  10&  ;  Jaoq.  loon,  rar.,  1.  L  99. 

FarietieM.    There  are  Uiree  fomu  of  thU  very  handMme  species :  one  with  white  flowers,  eaother 
with  smaller  flowers  of  a  rose  red,  and  the  third  with  double  rose-eoioured  flowet& 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  suffiruticose.  Branches  procumbent,  rather  tomentose. 
Leaves  flat,  ovate-oblong,  acutish;  upper  surface  glabrous,  under  surface 
tomentose,  pale- cinereous.  Stipules  rather  pilose,  generally  equal  in  length 
with  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  or  longer.  Calyxes  striated,  smoothish. 
Petals  imbricate.  (D<m*t  MiU.,  i.  p.  313.)  A  native  of  Spain,  and  in  culti- 
vation in  British  gardens  in  1829.  The  flowers  arc  produced  from  June 
to  August,  in  great  abundance;  and  seeds  are  ripened  aflerwards  in  fine 
seasons.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy.  They  were  cultivated  for  sale  in 
the  Clapton  Nursery  in  1829. 

iu  86.  H.  VARIBGA^TCM  Swt.     The  variegated  Hdiantfaemum,  or  Sun  Rote. 

Idcn^ficnUon.    Swt  Qst,  t  38. ;  Don*s  Mill,  1.  p.  314 

Engrating.    Swt.  Cist,  t  38.  * 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Stem  suflfruticose,  procumbent.  Branches  tomentose,  rather 
hoary,  difi^sely  procumbent.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  flattisb;  under 
surface  hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  rather  sodirous.  Stipules 
linear,  ciliated,  longer  than  tne  petioles.  Calyxes  covered  with  short  vio- 
laceous tomentum.  Petals  imbricate,  undulated.  (Don*t  MUL,  i.  p.  314.) 
A  hybrid  between  H.  rhod&nthum  and  H.  lineare,  found  by  Mr.  Sweet  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1827.  "When  in  full  bloom,  it  makes  a 
very  pleasing  {4>pearance,  from  the  diversity  of  coloiu^  in  its  flowers ;  some 
being  nearly  all  red,  others  variegated  with  dark  and  light  red  and  white, 
and  some  altogether  white :  it  also  continues  to  bloom,  if  the  weather  prove 
favourable,  from  May  to  November.**  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  indigenous 
sfYccies. 

n.  87.  H.  vBRsi'coLOR   Swt.     The  various-coloured  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote. 

IdfntifieatiaiL    Swt  Cist,  t  ^  \  BaneL  Iood.,  44a ;  Don't  HUl,  L  pw8I4w 
Engravmgt.    Barrel  Icon.,  44a ;  Swt  Cist,  t  S& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  shrubby,  erect.  Branches  ascending,  rather  hoary 
from  stellate  down.  Leaves  oblong,  flat,  or  concave  above ;  under  surface 
hoary-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  alabroas.  Stipules  oblong-linear, 
ciliated,  bristly  at  tne  top,  somewhat  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyxes 
covered  with  snort  tomentum.  Petals  imbricate.  {DotCt  Miii^  i.  p.  314.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  readily  distinguished  from  n.  varie- 
gatum  by  its  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  its  lanceolate  and  acutely  pointed 
leaves.  The  nowers  are  very  variable  in  colour,  scarcely  two  on  the  plant 
being  alike ;  some  are  of  a  bright  red,  others  nearly  yellow,  some  copper- 
coloured,  and  others  with  a  mixture  of  all  these  colours,  and  of  the  diflerent 
shades  between  them ;  so  that  the  plant,  when  iu  flower,  has  a  curious  va- 
riegated appearance.   (Sweet.) 
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t^  88.  £L  SULPHU^RBUM  WiUd.     The  sulphur-coibtfr^/fottwivvi  Helianthemuin, 

or  Sun  Rose, 

IdentffieaUon.    W!Ud.  Enum.  Suppl.,  89.  j  Swt  Ciat,  1 97.  s  Don**  MiU  ,  i.  ix  314. 
Bmgra9ktg,    Swt  CUt,  t  57. 

Spec,  ChaT,ySfc,  Stems  branched,  procumbent.  Leaves  lanceolate, flat ;  upper 
surface  green,  under  surface  paler,  but  beset  with  stellate  pubescence  on 
both  surfaces.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  {Don* 9  Mill.,  i.  p.  314.) 
A  native  of  Spain,  and  cultivated  in  British  eardens  in  1795.  A  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  when  in  flower,  during  June  and  July.  It  is  tolerably  hardy, 
but  requires  a  little  protection  during  very  severe  frosts.  Plants  were  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery  in  1826. 

t«  89.  H.  strami'nbum  Swt,        The  stmW'ColoW'floweTed  HeUantheraum^ 

or  Sun  Rote, 

Idem^fieaHom,    Swt  Ciat,  1 9& ;  Doa*ft  MilL,  L  pi  314. 
BngraviMg.    Swt  Cist,  1 93. 

Spec,  Char,,  4rc,  Stems  branched,  elon^ted,  procumbent,  tomentosely 
pubescent  at  the  apex.  Leaves  flat,  or  with  the  margins  scarcely  revolute; 
green  above  and  pilose,  hoary-tomentose  beneath;  lower  ones  roundish  ovate, 
obtuse;  upper  ones  oblons-lanceolate,  acutish.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acute, 
ciliated,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Racemes  many-flowered.  Calyx 
striated,  smoothish.  Petals  obovate,  spreading,  distinct.  (Don*t  Mill,,  i,  p. 
314.)  Found  in  gardens,  and,  probably,  a  hvbrid.  Its  straw-coloured 
flowers  are  produced  from  May  to  August.  Plants  were  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery  in  1829. 

Variety, 

iu  H.  s,  2  multiplex  (^Swt,  Cist,,  t,  94.)  has  double  straw-coloured 
flowers,  with  the  petals  orange-coloured  at  the  base.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  tolerably  hardy.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery  in  1829. 

fl.  fH).  IL  DivEBsiFo^Liuii  Swt,     The  various-leaved  Helianthemum,  or 

Sun  Rote, 

Uemi^eaikm,    Swt  Ctot,  i,  SSL;  !)«*•  BCUL,  L  p.  814 
Eagrammg,   Swt  CUt,  1 95. 

tt.  JGCcf.  fiimStf4»ler.— Flowen  large,  double^  and  of  deep  purplish  red.  mixed  with  lighter, 
coloured  ones. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  sufBruticose,  ascendine,  branched.  Branches  rather 
tomentose,  erectlv  ascending.    Leaves  stalked,  green,  hairy  above,  hoary- 

*  tomentose  beneath ;  lower  ones  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  flat ;  upper  ones 
linear-lanceolate,  ciliated,  three  to  four  times  lonser  than  the  petiole. 
Sepals  pilose.  Petals  crenulated,  distinct.  (Don't  Mill,,  i.  p.  314.)  It  is 
not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native ;  but  it  is,  or  has  been,  cultivated 
in  England,  as  Sweet's  drawine  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery  in  1829,  It  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  jraliifolium,  and  has  a  very 
brilliant  appearance  from  May  to  June,  from  the  dark  rich  red  of  its  flowers, 
each  of  the  petals  of  which  has  a  deep  copper-coloured  mark  at  its  base. 
The  plant  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  rockwork.  When  grown  in  pots,  it 
requires  a  light  sandy  soil. 

A^  91.  H.  bbiosb'palon  Swt,    The  wooUy-sepaled  Helianthemum,  or  Sun 

Rote, 

Uentt/kuHim,    Swt  Cist,  1 76.;  Dob*s  MilL,  L  pu  JK 
Engrmtitts,    Swt  Cist,  t76L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  branched,  procumbent,  rather  tomentose,  hoary  at 
the  vpex.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins,  green 
on  both  surfaces,  and  beset  with  starry  hairs.  Stipules  linear,  a^ute,  cuiate,, 
twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  terminal,  many- 
flowered*    OJyxes  clothed  with  woolly  hairs.    Petals  obovate»  crenul^^^ 

c  c 
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distinct  at  the  base.  (Doh'm  MUl^  I  p.  814.)  A  hykndy  found  uvGolvm'i 
Kurservy  Chelsea^  in  1828.  It  is  nearly  related  to  IL  sulphureum,  but 
differs  nrom  it  in  habit,  and  in  haying  a  woollj  calyx.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
and  undulated  in  the  margins. 

JU  92*  H»  Bo^JSvn  Dec,     The  'RQ8e'<!Ql<mr^wered   Helianthemumi  w 

Sun  Rose, 

ItltiOificatitm,    Dec  ¥1  Fr..  4.  p.  SSS. ;  Doq*i  Wn..  1.  p.  Sli. 
antmmne.    a*btfB  rbtvoM  JO.  fed^9»  pi  105.  UiS.  1 4.,  tmt  not  of  JaeQ. 
Bmgrawm^,    8*t  CUt,  t.^ 

^  *X.  ff.  r.  2  •nfitt^j'.  {JSwt  ai&,86.)  — A  Tfryprattj  double  variety:  It  is  wcil  fniCod  torvcfc. 
work,  on  which  It  growa  ▼igoroiu!y,^iid  prodaoei  laifa  flowoni  It  Is  quita  luudy.  and 
ooQtioaes  in  bloom  the  wbcde  tumiiier. 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Stem  suffl'uticose,  rather  procumbent,  somewhat  tomentose. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose  on  the  under  surfiice,  green  above, 
hfliiy.  Stipules  lanceolate-linear,  ciliated.  Pedicds  and  calyxes  piiosdy 
hairy.  (D<m*g  Mill,,  i.  p.  3140  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very 
nearly  allied  to  H.  vulgare.  The  petals  are  rose-coloured,  and  imbricate  at 
the  base.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  in  1815.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  plant,  from  the  delicate  colour  of  its  flowers ;  and  it  is  venr 
suitable  for  rockwork,  as  it  will  contmue  In  bloom  for  several  months.  It 
requires  protection  during  firo^ts.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Fulhuq  Nursery 
in  1897, 

lU  93.  H^  v<«''Ti9uii  Pers,    The  f(^d  Heliaqthemumi  or  Svm  Hote^ 


Fen.  Syn.,  8.  pi  79. ;  Don'i  Mill,  1.  p.  314 
gfnoiyme.    Cbtut  to  tidoa  Jacq.  Icon,  rar.,  1.  pL  g&,  Afivc,  8.  pi  341. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ^    Stem  luflhitloote,  procui 
ftMB,  hairy,  roochlsb.    Stipulei  hairy, 
and  calyx  rather  hairy.  (Dom*s  MiU.,  I  v.  314.}    A 
fkom  it  in  having  whitie  flowen.    Hie  whole  plant 
flowan  Aon  May  to  Jnly,  and  waa  in  cuUiTaliao  in  I80DL 

JU  94.  H.  flVssopiFO^LiUM  Tenore.    The  Hyssop-leaved  Heliantfaemum,  or 

Sun  Mote. 

IdaU^fieaUim.    Tenor.  Syn.  FL  Neap.,  p.  4&  j  Doo*s  MIIL,  L  p.  314. 

Spec,  Char,  Stem  suffititicose,  ascending.  Branches  hairy-t(MDent06e« 
Lower  leaves  oval,  uppo*  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  green  on  both  aorfiices, 
flat,  hairy.  CJalyxes  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  {DotCt  4^.,  j.  p.  314.) 
Varying  con8idatU)Iy  by  culture. 

ft.  IT,  h.  1  crooatmn  (Smt.  Citt,  t,  92,}  haa  flowers  safli-on^colour^  with 

more  or  less,  of  a  ferrugineous  tint,  and  msiy  represent  the  species. 

Plants  of  it  were  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  in  18!^. 
1U  fl»  h,  2  cupreum  {Swt,  Cist,^  t.  58.)  has  flowers  of  a  reddish  conp^- 

colour.    Plants  of  it  were  m  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1827. 
K  ff.h.B  miUiplex  (Swt,  Citt,,  t.  72„  and  our 

Jig.  75.)  has  double  flowers,  of  a  reddish  ^n^^^     73 

copper-colour.    Plants  of  this  variety  were 

in  the  Fulham  Nursery  in  1828. 

Zkierqakm,  ^c.  All  the  three  forma  of  this  spedea 
are  splendid  plants ;  they  are  hardy,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  flowering  freelv,  and  of  the  easiest  culture, 
either  in  pots  or  on  banks  of  lieht  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  flints  or  stones.  The  flowers  of  the  copper- 
coloured  variety,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  laiver  thaa 
those  of  the  two  other  kinds.  The  double-flowered 
variety  appears  to  be  of  a  more  upright  habit  of 
growth,  and  not  auite  so  robust  as  the  o&ers.  $weet 
says  that  he  is  *'  acquainted  with  two  other  very 
distinct  varieties;  one  with  flowers  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  the  other  having  double  flowers.** 
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)u  95.  H.  cuVrbvm  Swt.     The  co^net^cohur'flowered  Helianthemum^  or 

Sun  Rose, 

JdentifieaHoM.    Swt  Ctet,  t  661 ;  Dod*s  MUL*  1.  pu  314^ 
JBngravimg.    Swt  Cut,  1 66. 

iSpec,  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  sufifhiticose,  procumbent.  Branches  ascending,  rather 
tomentose;  adult  ones  glabrous.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  channeled ;  upper 
surface  ^een,  hairy;  under  suHace  hoary-tomentose.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
acute,  cuiated,  bristly  at  the  apex,  twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  Uie 
leaves.  Calyxes  tomentosely  pilose.  Petals  imbricated.  (DorCi  MiU.^L 
p.  314.)  A  hybrid,  found  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in 
1827.  The  petals  are  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  a  darker  mark  at  the 
base  of  each.  The  flowers  appear  irom  May  to  August,  and  the  plant  re- 
quires very  little  protection. 

i.  96.  H.  VBKu'sTUM  Swi*    The  handsome  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Ito§e^ 

MHmiifleaticm.    Swt  Giat,  t  la  %  "DfrnH  MUL,  1.  pi  S14l 
Emgrwtkng.    Swt  Cbt,  t  la 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Stem  suffi*uticoee,  aseendbg^  branched.  Branches  glabrous, 
warted,  somewhat  tomentose  at  the  apex.  Leaves  oblongJanceolate,  acute, 
flat,  or  hardly  revolute  in  the  margins,  but  denticulately  soibroust  under 
surface  hoaiy-tomentose,  upper  surface  green,  shining.  Stipules  lanceolatei 
hairy,  ciliated,  twice  as  long  as  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  Inner  sepals 
membranous,  with  hairy  warted  nerves.  Petals  imbricated.  (Don'i  JSaill., 
i.  p.  314.)  The  native  country  of  tliis  beautiful  plant  is  not  known,  though 
it  IS  now  very  common  in  collections  about  London.  It  is  very  suitable  V)t 
rockwork,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  continues  in  flower  during  the  whole 
summer.  In  some  collections.  Sweet  tells  us,  it  is  considered  only  as  a 
variety  of  H.  vulgsire;  but  he  says  that  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  H. 
rhod&nthum ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  ''  by  its 
warted  stalks  and  calyxes,  and  its  smooth  shming  stems."  It  was  in  Ck>l- 
viirs  Nursery  in  1825. 

U  97.  H.  Mi'llerj  Swt,    Miller's  Helianthemum,  or  Sun  Jtote. 

Idau^ficaUom.    Swt  CUt,  1 101. 3  Dod's  MIU.,  1.  p.  S1& 
BngnHfbig,    Swt  Cist,  t  lOL 

Spec.  Chctr.  Stem  suffioiticose,  procumbent.  Branches  bairy-tomentose. 
Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  flat,  green  on  both  surfaces,  hairy.  Stipules  falcate, 
longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyxes  hairy.  Petals  imbricate.  (Don't  MUl^p  i. 
p.  3 15.)  A  hybrid,  with  safiron-coloured  flowers,  with  a  dark  mark  at  the  base 
of  each  petaL  It  is  nearly  related  to  H.  Ayssopifolium,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  dull  green  and  rough  leaves,  which  are  much  more  hairy.  It  is  also 
related  to  H.  nummularium,  and  may,  probably,  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  sorts  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongi, 
and  is  so  hardy  as  to  require  no  protection  in  winter.  Plants  of  it  were  in 
the  Bristol  Nursery  in  1899. 

n.  98.  H.  UAJORANJEFO^iAJj'u.  Dec,   The  Marjonm^leaved  HelianthemiuPy  or 

Sun  Ro$e, 

Ideniifioatfon.    Don't  MI1L,  1.  p.  SIS. 

Sffnomj/mea^    H.  m.  vax.  «  Dec  FU  Fr.,  &  p.  88& ;  Ctotiw  iMi^arMMMltts  Q<mtm,  Serb.,  pi  901  f 

Spec.  Char.  SuflVuticoce,  erect,  much  branched.  Branches  hairy-tomeDtoie.  Leavei  ttalked,  onCe- 
oblong,  acuttoN,  wHh  revoluto  margina }  under  aurfue  boafy-tommtoie,  upper  surraGe  graeoi^ 

•  glaucoui,  tomentosely  halrv.  Stipules  awl.shapcd,  bristly.  Calyxes  densely  clothed  with  whtte 
haire.  (Don's  liiU.,  i.  p.  31a!)  A  oaftve  of  the  souUi  of  Europe,  and  Introdtwed  in  1818.  It  pro. 
duces  its  jellQwisb-wbUe  flowem  in  May  and  June. 

JU  99.  H.  HiRsuM'UH  Dec.    The  hairy  Hellanthemum,  or  Sun  Hose. 

lientifieatkm,    Dec.  Prod.  1.  p.  281  j  Pon's  MIU.,  1.  p.  31& 
atfwnsfme,    (Hstus  hirstitus  Lapetfr.  Ahr.,  90S.,  but  not  of  Lam. 

Spec  Char,  Sufihiticoie,  stipulate,  haiiy.  Leaves  stalked  :  under  suiAce  hoary.  Lower  leaves 
rounded,  upper  ones  lanceolate,  acutCL    Flowers  secund,  m  terminal  rsoence.    {D<m*»  Mm.,  I. 

^SIS.)    A  native  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  on  rocks.    It  has  large  white  flowen,  and  lapiiictun. 
Bt ;  but  it  haa  not  yet  hfoea  introduced  Into  British  gardens.  • 
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□ 


HUDSO^N/<<  L.    The  Hodsokia.    Un.  ^O.  Polyindrta  Uoumgjta*. 

I  Nntt  Oaa.  ABB.,ti  f.*.;  Dv.  Pnd.,  ^ask 
a  or  William  iteAoa,  k  Lotion  mBt/Oiaij,  the  uUiat  of  Am 

Gen.  Char.  Sepals  5,  equal.  Fetala  5.  Stameni  15—30.  Filaments  filifbrni. 
Anthers  small,  opening  lengthwiae.  Style  straight,  simple,  equalling  the  sta- 
mens  in  length.  Stigma  liniple.  Capsule  1-celled,  3-ralvcd,  1 — 3-Meded, 
oblong  or  oDovate,  coriaceous,  smooui  or  pubescent.  Seeds  granulated. 
Embryo  immersed  in  a  homy  Blbumen.  (X)oN'<  Idm.,\,  p.  315.)  Small 
heath-like  ehrubB,  oatiTes  of  North  America,  with  yellow  flowers,  tdmott 
•essile,  solitary,  or  aggregate. 

a.  ].  H.  Eiticdi'DBs  L,    The  Heath-like  Hudsonia. 

LU.|  Bwt  CM.,  t.3g,i  DaB-i>IIIL,L  f.3li.itai€iaijlg.-m. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.    Pubescent     Stems  sufihiti- 

cose,  erect.      Branches  elongated.      Leares 

fiUfona,  awl-shaped,  rather  imbricated.    Pe- 
duncles solitary,  rising  laterally  from  the  leafy 

bud.      Calyx   cylindrical,   obtuse.      Cqinile 

pubescent,  always  l-seeded.    Valves  oblong. 

{Don'i  MilL.i.  p.  315.)    A  heath-like  shrub, 

native  of  New  Jersey  and  Vir^nia,  in  pine 

woods,  and  introduceti  iota  Endand  in  1805. 
'  It  is  B  short,  densely  branched,  suffiuticote 

flant,  rather  scarce  in  British  collections. 
a  flowers  are  yellow,  small,  solitary,  and 
produced  Irom  Hay  to  July.  The  plant  u  I 
rather  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  those 
of  the  other  genera  of  this  order;  but  it 
thrives  very  well  in  sandy  peat;  its  native 
habitat  being  simitar  to  that  of  the  common 
heath  in  England. 

SL  S.  H.  [?  £.]  Nl-tta'll/  Swt,     Nuttall's  Hudsonia. 

;  DOD-I  WD.,  L  p.  3U. 
.  daw.,  S.p.i. 
Sfic.  Oar-  4r.    EaiulLf  uibomL    Staa  tnct,  andi  bmdad.    I^ni  iteot  1  III 
/Wm,  ntAR  Imbrlcite,  btil  dlMnct  Itna  the  Ban.  Fe<ti«U  lUBiL  eniinltd :  sbtn 
£  toB lloaa long.    C«!ix cjUndiinl, oMuh,  -■' •  -""-  -■- -^'' 


, , ,  . ».,  ......  _£  HgDMnCt  ofaUqun  uid  ccBnJtutF  •. 

Iiudlj  tWM*  vtHD  in  fruit,  but  (sflldciiUf  dliUDei  In  ibe  un^udod 
.._._,,_.   .... —   — ___- .Imjj  Ijmled.     VdTBi  aWcBt; 


Bimn.     Cuimita  cirUndiiul,  oMobl  eilaiuaT  piilmranc. 
tb*  anBil  funn  nliulne.  (Sni'i  Mai,  L  p.  3Ul}    Aa  aitnr 

H.  OlcUdM.  UdpMtupil)^  ■  TUIMJ  oTIt. 

a.3.  H,  [?E.]TOHBn 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Tultedj  and   hoaiy-tomentose.     Stems  intricate,  dense. 
Leaves  minute,  densely  imbricated,  ovate,  acute.    Flowers  ^[gre^te,  almost 


Calvxes  ratner  cylindrical,  with  obtuse  partitions.  Ouwules  I- 
seeded-  Valves  ovate,  smooth.  (Don'i  Mill.,  i.  p.  316.)  Foundin  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Stc,  in  the  sea  saixl.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  desiu^bed  by  him  as  a  very  distinct  spei^ea. 
Mr.  James  M'Nab,  in  "  An  Account  of  some  of  the  rarer  Plants,  observed 
during  an  Excursion  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas  in  1834,"  pub- 
lished in  the  fifiaiu/lgA  .Vns  Pl^otophkalJoumat,  No.  37-,  July,  1835,  says 
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that  he  found  this  species  in  dry  sandy  barrens  in  New  Jersey,  and  that 
he  is  much  inclined  to  think  it  is  only  a  variety  o£  H.  ericoMes :  they 
were  both  seen  in  abundance  together;  and  man^  subvarieties  were  ob- 
served, which  seemed  to  unite  the  two.  This  cunous  shrub  covers  large 
tracts  of  the  drv  white  sandy  plains  of  New  Jersey,  in  laree  round  tufts, 
where  it  resembles  very  much  the  common  Ung  (Calluna  viuj^uis)  of  Scot- 
land." Were  all  botanists,  who,  like  Mr.  M^Nab,  are  at  once  scientific 
observers  and  practical  cultivators,  to  exercise  their  common  sense,  as  he 
has  done  in  this  instance,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  number  of  alleged  species, 
in  every  genus  which  now  contains  a  great  many,  would  soon  be  con* 
siderably  reduced.  The  flowers  of  this  kind  of  hudsonia  are  small  and 
yellow,  and  appear  from  May  to  July.  Like  H.  Nutt&lli,  this  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  culture,  requiring  a  peat  soil,  a  shady  situation,  and  protection 
by  glass  or  by  snow  during  winter.  All  the  species  are  readily  increased 
bv  layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  Cistdcea:. 

Long  as  is  the  list  of  Cistacese,  and  especially  of  helianthemums,  in  this 
chapter,  it  might  have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  various  other  species, 
or  sorts,  described  bv  botanists.  The  utility,  however,  of  such  additions  is 
very  questionable.  We  have  confined  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  sorts 
that  are,  or  were  lately,  in  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and 
for  this  information  we  have  taken  as  our  guide  the  Cistmete  of  Sweet,  com- 
menced in  1825,  and  completed,  in  one  volume,  in  January,  1830.  We  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  several  of  the  sorts  described  in  that  work  are  now 
no  longer  in  existence;  because,  in  consequence  of  their  tenderness,  and 
liability  to  be  neglected,  they  are  continuallv  dying  off  during  winter,  and 
as  continusdly  being  rqplaced  by  others  raised  from  seeds,  either  imported  or 
saved  in  this  country.  The  chief  use  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  in  giving 
so  long  a  descriptive  list,  is,  to' show  the  numerous  and  beautiful  forms  assumed 
by  this  family  of  plants,  in  order  to  promote  their  more  extensive  cultivation. 
Supposing  a  cultivator  about  to  form  a  collection  of  Cistkcex,  we  should 
attach  much  less  importance  to  his  beinjcr  able  to  procure  all  the  sorts  described 
by  Mr.  Sweet,  than  to  his  obtaining  all  the  sorts  easily  procurable,  whatever 
names  they  miffht  pass  under,  and  cross-fecundating  them,  so  as  to  produce 
new  forms.  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sorts  of  both  the  genera 
Cfstus  and  Heli&nthemum  might,  by  cross-fecundation,  be  increased  ad  m- 
fivUum;  and,  considering  their  very  great  beauty  as  border  and  rockwork 
shrubs,  we  think  they  merit  the  attention  of  cultivators  at  least  as  much  as 
many  florist's  flowers. 


CHAP.  XII. 


□ 


OF  THE   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

POLYGALA^CEiE. 

Thbeb  U  only  one  perfeeUj  hardy  ligneoui  pUnt  belonging  to  this  order,  and  it  is  of  luch  humUe 
growth,  thaL  for  all  practical  purpoies,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  rather  than  as  a 
shrub.  We  have  introduced  toe  order,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reccmuneiiding  gardeoen 
to  try  some  of  the  beautiful  Cape  species  of  Polfgala  against  conserratiTe  walls. 
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FART  lu- 


ll. 1.  PoLT^oALA  CflAMjfcBV^xus  If.   The  Dwarf  Pox  Polj^iU^  oT  2><w>tew«i 
MUhffoH*  (Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  233. ;  Sims,  Bot.  Mag^  t.  316. ;  and  ovirjig.  77.) 

DMOtftai  MM  Iiaiiag  ftuttodMfbfMMAiedfprocuiiibent  itemi,  with  oUoDg. 
Unoaohrte  muoroomUd  loiTef :  Um  raceoMs  1— S-llowcrcd ;  the  keel  of 
the  flower  crested.  It  fanm  a  little  erergreen  tuft,  the  leevet  being  like 
IftoM  of  Che  dwarf  box ;  and  the  y«llowMi  flowers,  which  are  digbUy 
tipped  with  iNiiple,  reieiiibltDg  at  a  diatanoe  those  of  the  order  Leguml. 
DMft.  It  is  a  natire  of  mount^nous  woods  in  many  parts  of  Burope, 
particularly  in  tliose  of  Oarssany  and  Switaeriand.  In  ndkj  situations^ 
u  seldom  exoecds  6ln.  in  beigbt}  but  in  heath  toil,  or  in  sandy  loam 
enriched  with  leaf  mould.  It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  up. 
wanis,  flowering  firaaly  every  yesr.  Tbb  plant  has  been  in  cultiTatioa 
in  British  gardens  dnoe  1658.  Miller  says  that  the  seeds*  which  are  with 
difficulty  obtained  from  abroad,  do  not  vegetate  till  they  have  been  a 
whole  year  in  the  ground ;  unless  they  are  sown  soon  after  they  are  rip^ 
which  is  in  August  or  S^itembar,  in  which  case  they  will  oosne  uv  the 
following  spring.  It  b  rradily  propagated,  however,  by  division  or  the 
piant.  as  it  throws  up  suckers  in  aoundaoce  This  plaint  succeeds  very 
well  In  aaost  gardens*  in  a  shady  situation,  and  in  peat  sovl  kept  rather 
tnoist  Intermixed  with  Gauuhdci0  proc6mbens,  Mitcht^Ua  ripens, 
liniisB*a  bora&lis.  and  other  dwarf.growing  shrubs,  Pbl^gnla  ChamsBb&xus  win  form  a  rich  margin 
to  American  pnoups.  The  price,  in  the  London  nuneries,  is  50*.  a  hundred ;  it  being  ftequeoUy  sold 
In  quantities  for  fonning  ed^nge  to  beds  of  peat-earth  pUnts. 

ii  SL  Tke  kiUf.kar^  Poljigatat  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  fas  Britain  they  are  Mncrally  treated  as  greets 
house  plants,  thou^  some  of  them  have  stooa  against  a  wall,  with  pro. 
taction  during  winter :  and  so  great  is  their  beauty  during  summer;  that, 
ire  think,  whoever  has  a  conservative  wall  ought  to  place  some  of  them 
against  it  Above  twenty  Cane  species  have  been  introduced ;  but  the 
most  commoD  are,  P.  cppotit(fWm  L.  (Bai.  Beg.,  1 636L}.  which  Is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Cape,  and  ti^Bcably  hardy  i  P.  tifyosl 
Hpjia  m^or  (Jig.  78.;,  cafled  by  some  P.  grandiflbra,  which  is  equally 
hardy,  and  Is  a  fine  variety}  P.  M(yUia  Ker,  P.  wmn^iHoy  P.  grsis. 
4^fiikra  Lodd.»  P.  bncUoldia  L..  P.  ^eddta  Bot  Mag.,  and  P.  «/te. 
midia  Lodd.,  all  fine  i^ants,  with  bright  purple  flowers  mixed  with 
white,  and  some  of  them  wWi  red,  and  all  procurable  In  the  principid 
London  numeriat.  Like  almost  all  other  Cape  shrubs,  they  grow  best 
in  heath  soil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf  mould ;  and>  when  they 
are  outtivaied  against  a  wall  in  the  open  ground,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  their  stems  be  injuxed  by  damp  in  autumn,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  surface  of  the  ground :  or,  in  technical  language,  at  the 
oollar.  There  are  some  trees  and  shrubs  belonglog  to  the  order  /Hily. 
gaUkcesB  In  the  Himalaya :  which,  when  bitroduoedi  will  be  woith  trying 
against  a  cooaervatlve  wdl  with  the  Cape  q»ecies. 


CHAR  XIII. 

OV  THft  HARDT  AMD  HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS  8PECXKS  OF  THE  ORDER 

PITTOSPORA^CRJS. 

DfjOwctfin'  CkatmcteHiticM.  Thalamiflorous.  (tf.  A)  Sepals  5,  petsla  5 :  both  fanbrkafta  In  settiva- 
tlon.  Stamens  5,  distinct,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Ovarium  of  several  cells,  with  the  plaoentse  in 
the  axis ;  cells  or  placents  8  or  5  in  number,  and  many-ovuled.  Style  1.  SUgmas  as  many  as  the  pla- 
cmtB.  Fruit  capsular,  or  berried.  Seeds  often  covered  with  a  glutinous  or  resinous  pulpi  (LauU. 
In.  toN.  S.)  The  species  contained  in  this  order  are  all  ligneous ;  and  are  either  trees,  or  bushy  or 
cUmbiug  shrubs,  with  terminal  or  axillary  flowers,  usually  of  a  belUshape,  with  &  qyreading  bonier. 
They  are  natives  of  warm  climates ;  but  some  specica  of  Pitt^sporum,  BiUardihra,  and  Sollya,  arc 
halAardy,  and  suitable  for  a  oonaervative  walL 

Oenus  I^ 


BlLLARDIB^Ri^  Sm.    Thb  Billardiera,  or  .42>PLJB-^£ifi?r.    Lm,St^si. 

Pent^dria  Monog^nia. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Jean  Jacauet  JmUen  La  BUtardHre,  a  cdcbnted  French  botanist, 
who  visited  Syria,  and  afterwards  New  Holland  in  D'Entrecastreux'k  expedition.  He  was  the 
•author  eijfomp  HoUandiof  Ftantarum  Spedn^n,  and  other  works. 


CHAP.  XIII.  prrroBpoRA  cKJB.    aoxtvA. 

Otm.t3tar.  CWOU  MmIM^  MiL.Aurf.  Jirfkn  VbMT ''^"'  *— ' 
InttbwiML  0«am  E-alW.  mu^cnlcil.  PaiaiTp » 
iMOMik  Uw  «Ui  iDlUed.  S€oti  Bin;,  If  iM  looM  Id  1 
Mulsil  bTpukd  IVinlDf  AiiHnllio  ibnlM,  with  *iitin  o 
■Dd  uUUri  flovrnL  lulkHliluii,  wBduhHu,  ud  oT  ■  «k 
■m  tofeUDW.  [L/ndt,  InSMlbf.,  t.lTUL)  ~  ~ 
■peda.  If  of  ■  blulah  eoloui  whui  lif,  ukd  !• 

1  I.  B.  LoNairLo'sA  LabiU.    The  lon^flowered  Sillar- 
dien,  or  Appte-bern/. 

MntVUMt.    I4MB.NDT.  HoD.,  tsa;  DoD'iMBl.,  L  Euin. 

fiVwovi-    I^ia  KoT.  HolL,  C.B9.I  BoL  Ui«^,  t.UDT.iliriBUrA'-n^ 

^<c  GIv.    BnDcbcf  cllnblBf,  joudcct  onea  jcarerit  pubanut.    Lnru 
laDuoUla,  entire.  Pedlali  1-AowcRd,  (labmu,  ODElulrihorUr  tlud  U» 
Hower.    Beniamlman  glsbOH,  loroi^  (libroui.  (Dsa'i  Jtfill.,  t.  |l  373.)  V 
An  creriTHii  twiner,  Inltoduetd  ftem  Vm  DinKo'i  l^ud  In  ISIO ;  gnw- 

lu  ilBiil«r  hibit,  ibuodiint  null  lurti,  and  lUbB  numnoui  dirlc  b1i»  (kulu. 

L  8.  B.  ovA^Lis  Lind/.  TheovBl-Je(i<WBilIardiera,or  .^^ip&^Aerry, 
MemUpanioiL.    UaO.  In  Bat  Reg.,  L 1719. 
f  iVrai*W-     Bat.  S^,  L  17U; 
JpH.  CItar.,  4e.  Of  thli  ipcda  Dr.  Undlnr  (tlln  thil  "  It  Ei  dhuIt 

nlaadts&liHifiain.  froK  whMi  It  dilcar  dUkn  lolUoMlMt 

<naiBMi>kh7(Un>Uduk(arpte,uidnMirlDllir>  Analnctf 
Vu  DtHou'i  i-MJoi,  wbcnn  It  wu  Inlrodtiad  bir  Hr,  Ijiw  of  CUp' 
too."  IBs*.  JtiSi  t  ">^  ^i"' '8M.]  Di.Llndl^idili,  ■•  Illi|>ro- 
iNilM  Out  BllUraiira  o*Uli  olU  begulM  birdT  huhjH  Io  IItc  id 
UliBMntr;,  trilnRi  toiwoivill.  irproucud  Itam  wn  In  wlntn : 

Uw  otter  nKiM    ^T^mMt^Vnya  gran  ^th  «n  M  DUIn 
luiurtuieetDiuchiiltuulon.-    [IMbC) 
a.  3.  B.  muta'bilis  ff.  JiT.     The  cfaangeable-coJburAi- 

Jhwered  BilUrdiera,  or  Apple-hern/.  (Jig.  BO.) 

A  nui'e  or  N*w  3oDth  Wils,  ud  praduclDg  pun>Il>h  tatiat  rrom 

Jnm  te  Berianbcr.    It  It  not  luch  ■  itrang-gmlni  pLiat  u  B.  loD' 

gllCiTB,  9XA  b  probablj  mor*  trader  (ban  tjuit  apccia  ■»  but,  en  «c> 

'tiebeiutjof  Uw  flowtn,  wid  the  tiric  dnof  tfaefntlt,  K 


oufhitoba  tried. 


HQ 


S01.LYi4  Lindl.    The  Solly  a.    IM.  Si/tl.  PebUndria  Hono^nia. 

afiaiifmt.    BllludUm,  ta  me  qndn. 

ArfMlin.     Named  In  hcaoat  of  Aejldrrf  BartnoH  SoOf,  Stf.,  F,Il.B.,ftci.;  "wbon  genenl 

■oqualataDce  villi  aclena,  and,  aa  Au  ai  boUnt  la  cttKitnis],  vltii  TcntaMe  pkntsloiT  and  ana. 

■saiy,m  laGli  H  to  cntltla  bin  moM  rullj  to  tucli  a  Bsrii  dC  iHp«ct "  (£lMfl.,  In  M.  «<«,,  t.  UfiG.) 
Om.  C%ar.    Caftv  ninule.    Ctnlla  qir«adln|lr  M 

pollg  Ibepeula.:  AiMert  iiipomi  lnua»De,o 

■I  III  Up.    OiwiF  E-edltd,  man*>OTuled.    Perici 

thruh^  twining  In  aomedetiet   Xeana  ilmple,  a 

aUnilea.    Flinnn  In  crmat  tliat  are  placed  ofifioall 

Jan.UK)    Pmltl.edM,Uw(WKenTelii|>etIln 

3.  eer.  Aug.  1834.)    yniit,  a>  (umlnMl  ln>  balA 

natun*  to  ba  what  llnallj  becenw  tba  pulp  that  ■ 

1.  1.  8.  HRtBROPBY'ixA  Lindi.    The  variou»Jesved 

SoUjs. 

UimnfieaHa*.    Undl.,  IdBM.  Be*.,  L  ItK  t.  17J9, 

EiwnH*^*.    Bot.  B>«.  t.l4£G.(  lirt.Br.FL-aa[.,  £•.,  (.EKiandoui 

SMt  Oimr-  kc.  Tlowen  eoniUntly  bright  blu*.  Fnill  includlBr  pulp 
thilaDT^o|MU»iMd).  Tblaiaa*erilntin(lin|pUMA«''>iil«dar 
Manu  and  brucbei,  Ra  flne  AilLfrecn  and  ibuBdaal  MlaM  and  Ua 
nail,  >lBi|il»Jbnied,  pandukni  SOwen,  wllb  tDTDlUa  of  a  tmiulinil  ' 

II&    ItlilbnndwIMontlieHuIta.wMUm-aoaKnrKeirRBl-'i 

..^    IthiahM- ■" 

tberaaibfllnfl -,  -_,-,.     —  ^ 

n  of  lear  iBouM,  ami  li  mdlli  |ini|ia- 
Tood  Id  und  under  a  glad,    nanti,  In 

c  c  4 
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t.  8<  S«  ANousTiFo^LiA  IMU.    The  narrow-kaTed  SoUya. 

UemMeaikm.    lindL,  tn  Bot  Reg.,  1 1466L 

JEyMMVMe*.     BinaMi^  AitMinnit  iXi  N99,  BoB,,  Dm^i  MOL,  L  fi  STSL,  and  X«Mlmi'«  Aarf. 

BrU.,  Ma  553a 
Avro*^.   Labia  Nor.  HoR,  tsa 

Awe  Glor.,  ^.  Flowers  crMOueoloared,  changing  to  Uuiah.  Fnit  dry,  the  pericarp  ▼iOou^  of 
tii€  connctcnoe  of  parchmcnl  (LAmIL,  tn  BoC  i{«.,  1 146& ;  DonV  MfOL,  1.  p.  SIS.,  under  BiDar. 
difcni  ftatlf6nnb  La&)  Brandic*  hardly  climbing  j  younger  ones  rather  villoiu.  Leavea  lanceolale, 
entire.  Cymee  few- flowered.  Petals  spreading.  Native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  green-boiiie 
climbing  shrubi  Flowers  in  May  and  August  Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1833.  iDm't  MOL,  L 
p.  SJi.f  under  the  name  BUbudite«  AisilOrinia  Lab,)  Thit  qiodes  dcserres  trial  againat  a 
retire  wall,  along  with  the  oChecs. 


Genus  III. 


PITTCySPORUM  Bankt.     The    PiTTOspokuif.     Lm.  Syii.  Pentindria 

Monog/nia. 

IdemOfieaHaik,    Banks,  In  Gcvt  Fr.  L  p.886L  tsgi;   Dec  Prod^  L  ^SI&s  nd  Doii*li   MIR,  L 

DerUmHim.    Fton  pMo,  pitdi,  and  tforoa,  a  seed  j  in  alloiion  to  the  seeds  being  covered  with  a 
sticky  pu^ 

Gm.  Char.    Calgg  of  5  sepili. 

smooth  or  hairy  i  S— S-valved, ^ 

covered  with  a  resinous  pulpu  (Don's  MiiL^  \.'^  S73.);—  Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  with  entire 
permanent  leaves,  generally  more  or  less  lanceolate.  Hie  species  known  to  be  halMianty  are  tvoL 
but  all  the  rest  aaay  be  equaUy  sa 


PildU  5.  with  the  daws  conniving  Into  a  connate  tube. 
,  1-celled,  bearing  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each  valve 


•  1.  P.  ToBfRA  Ait.    The  Tobira  Pittosponim. 

Jdemt^fieaUam.    81ms  Bot  Mag.,  1596. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S46L;  and  Don's  BfilL,  L  p.  57a 
Sj^nom^imeg.    .ffutevmus  ToMra  Thunb.,  chapi  99. ;  PiUi6^ioium  chln^nse  Ddim's.  H.  Cantmb  ,  4A 

ToUra  Japane,  A*.:  Chtnesischer  Klcbsaame,  Ger. 
Emgravit^t.    Kampt  Amcen.,  1 797. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1590. ;  and  our^.  8SL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.    Leaves  obovate,  dbtuso,  coriaceous,  quite  smooth. 

Peduncles  14towered,  pubescent,  diqiosed  in  aggregate  umbels. 

(Don's  MUL,  L  pl  37s.)    An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  te  the  height 

of  18  ft.  In  its  native  country,  and  producing  its  creanhcoloured 

flowers  from  March  tiU  August    It  was  introduced  in  1804^  and 

is  generaUy  treated  as  a  green-house  plants  but,  planted  in  a  warm 

situation  aninst  a  wall,  it  endures  the  winters  of  the  cUmate  of 

London  wlOiout  ifhv  protection  when  they  are  mild;  and  with  the 

ground  covered  with  litter,  and  the  branches  screened  by  a  mat 

when  they  are  severe    The  plant  will  grow  in  any  flree  soli,  su^ 

flclently  drained,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 

young  wood  in  sand.    Tbe  largest  speamens  of  which  we  have 

reooved  any  accounts  are  in  Irehuid ;  one  in  the  Cullenswood 

Nursery,  near  Dublin,  fiO  years  planted,  being  10  ft  blah,  as  a 
.   standard  In  the  open  idr.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

there  are  various  plants  placed  against  the  ends  and  fhmts  of 

green-houses,  whicn  have  reached  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  In  height  In  as  many  years ;  which  are  protected 

by  a  mat  in  very  severe  winters,  and  which,  when  not  protected,  sometimes  die  down  to  the 

Sound,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  season.  Their  glossy 
xk  green  leaves,  and  fragrant  cream-coloured  flowers,  are  very 
ornamental  during  summer.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  8«.  6dL  each. 

m  2.  P.  UNDULA^TUM.    The  undulated-Zfotvcf 

Pittosponim. 

IdtnHficatioiL    And.  Bot  Rep. ;  Vent  Hort  Cels. ;  Ker  Bot  Reg 

DeZ  Prod.,  L  ^  S4&  ;  Don*,s  MUL,  p.  S7SL 
Etucra9ktg9.   Vott  Hort  Cels,  L  1 76L ;  Bot  Repu,  t.  393.  l  Delauny, 

Herbi  Amat.,  tS&j  Schrad.  Oea  III,  1 4. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 16. ;  and 

our;%.85L 
5pec.  Char.,  4«.   Leaves  ovaUlsnccolate,  undubited,  tapering  at  both 

ends,  and,  as  well  as  the  footstalks,  glabrous,   Peduncles  terminal, 

aagregi^  pubescent,  branched,  many.flowered.  (Don's  Afiff.,  L 

uTSTa)    An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10ft.,  In- 
troduced in  1789,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  from  May  to 

June.    As  hardy  as  the  preceding  species,    'fhe  finest  pUnt  in 

England  is  undentood  to  be  in  we  cooservatorv  at  Ashridge 

Park,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1829,  was  18ft.  high.    In  various 

situations,  it  has  lived  against  a  wall,  protected  during  winter 

and  flowering  freeW  in  summer.    Culture,  uses,  price,  ftc,  as  in 

the  preceding  species. 
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App.  L     Other  Species  of  Pittdsporum. 

p.  r«9oHiimm  Ait  (Bet  Reg.,  18&.  and  Bat.  Cab.,  t  50a),  firom  Port  Jackson  \_P.  tcmemibmm 
Bonp.  (5M.  A  JmMt.,  t33.)>  trom  New  HoUand;  P./Okfrnm  Rudge;  P.  Hrtmn  WilUL,  from  the 
Canary  Itlandf ;  and  mriouc  other  apedei :  are,  in  all  pTobabllity,  equally  hardy  with  P.  ToUra.  P. 
erioeitrmm,  from  the  Himalaya,  hai  already  been  noticed  as  probably  halChardy,  pu  ITS. 

App.  I.    Other  Pittospordcea  probably  half-hardy. 

Smaeia  nepalinHt  Dea,  a  shrub  from  Nepal,  introduced  in  ISSXL  and  treated  as  a  green-house 
plant ;  and  Bmrtdria  jbAmm  Car.  figured  in  SoL  Mag,t  1767.»  a  shrub  from  New  Holland,  pro. 
dudng  a  proAislon  of  elegant  little  wnlte  blossoms:  we  probably  as  hardy  as  the  species  of  Pitt6i. 
ponim.  which  have  been  tried  against  a  oonserratiTe  waiL  CkeiraiUk^a  UneMs  which  Dr.  Und. 
ley  rtatas  {BoL  Reg.,  i.  1719.).  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  planto  in  all  the  flora  of  New  Holland,** 
would  be  alao^  if  a  plant  of  it  eonld  be  obtained,  well  worthy  of  a  trial 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY  SUPFRUTICOSE  PLANTS  OF   THE   ORDER 

OARYOPHYLLA'CBJE. 


TBTt  order  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tree  camattoo,  one  of  the  oldest  inhaUtants  of 
British  gardens,  and  one  of  the  finest  plants  that  can  be  placed  against  a  conservative  wall  There 
are  Tarious  qiedes  and  varieties  of  Di&nthus,  which,  technically  considered,  are  ligneous  plants. 
Indeed,  the  commen  pink  and  carnation  are  shrubs,  and  that,  too,  cTeigreen ;  because  they  do  not 
die  down  to  an  underground  bud,  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  like,  for  example,  IZandnculus 
icriSb 


ft.  L  DkbUkta  CarpopkglHu  tmr.  firmUebtue  Hort,  the  akrmUv 
CtosvPi)il,or  Tree  Carnation,  in  iU  wild  state.  Is  a  native  of  the  sootli 
of  France,  of  the  Alps  of  Swltierland ;  and,  in  England,  it  is  Ibund 
on  old  ruinous  waOs  near  towns,  particuhuiT  on  Rochester  Castle,  on 
the  old  walls  of  Norwidi,  and  on  ruins  adjoining  several  other  old 
English  towns.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  is  highly  Taluable,  no  less  fi>r  the  brilliancy  of  its  cokxirs, 
than  for  the  aromatic  fragrancv  of  its  floweriL  The  tree  variety  is 
one  which  has  been  ori^fnated.  in 
all  nrobability,  by  tndning  the  plant 

iinst  a  wall,  and   thus  keeping 


agai 
it 


sUte 


oontinuaUy  in  a   growing 

without  permitting  it  to  rot,  and 

afterwards  continuing  this  habit  by 

praMwating  It  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  flowers  of  the  tree  carnation  are 

not  so  Tarious  and  beautiAal  as  those 

of  the  common  dwarf  carnation  ;  but 

they  are  still  objects  of  very  great 

beauty,  and  are  universally  admired 

ftw  their  symmetry  of  form,   rich 

colours,  and  grateful  odour.  Planted 
against  an  cast  or  west  wall,  in  calcareous  loam,  and  carefully 
tninod,  a  plant  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  year ;  and,  if  pro. 
tectfld  during  very  severe  winters,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  6  ft 
or  8  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  In  Dalroy 
Nursery,  In  IflOO^  a  plant  against  the  west  end  of  a  green-house 
covered,  in  Ave  years,  a  space  8  ft  wide,  and  6  ft  high,  flowering 
beautifully  every  year. 

ft.  9.  Otker suffhiticote evergreen  CaivopMUtcea.  DidmMmtar^ 
MscMla  Hot  Reg.,  106&,D.  arb&remt  L.  ^AA(2aA..45gL,and  our  fig.  81), 
D.  ftrtMebeus  U,  and  D.  n^jflntikAetu  w.,  are  all  beautifUI  glaucous. 
leaved  evergreens,  which  require  a  little  protection  during  winter,  and  produce  their  fh«rant  pink 
flowers  ftrom  June  to  August  SOkne  frvHebsa  L.,  Arendria  verUciUdta  W.,  and  Dfj^f  sptedsa  L. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  2S1&,  and  our^l^.  8&},  are  all  beautiAil  little  evergreens,  from  1  ft  to  1)  ft.  In  height 
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CHAP.   XV. 


OF   THK    HARDY   AND   HALF'HARDY   BUFFRUTICOSB   PLANTS   OF  THE 

ORD£&  £INA^C£2B. 


This  order  if  locludcd  In  our  catalogue  for  the  take  of  tlie  tree 
flax,  LiMMt  arbbrtmm  L.  (Boi.  Mag.,  t.  23i.,  and  our  J^.  8&)  It  it 
a  naUre  of  Candia  and  Italy,  on  tHo  mouataioft,  and  forms  a  neat 
little  evefstven  budi  In  dry  loila.  In  warm  sUuationa  in  the  nei^ft- 
bourfaood  of  L4Nidon,  requiring  littie  or  no  protection,  except  during 
the  moat  lerere  winten.  The  laraest  planti  wbtch  we  have  Men 
of  it  were  in  a  undy  bonier  In  one  garden  at  Nonsuch  Park,  in 
Surr^.  Tber  were  about  2  ft  high,  and  3  ft.  broad,  and  they  pro. 
duoeo  their  Ane  large  yellow  Dowers  fh>m  May  to  Septemb«r ;  In 
the  same  situation  ripening  seeds,  ttom  which,  or  trom  cuttings, 
they  are  readily  propagated.  UiMum  taikrici/m  W.,  from  Tkuna, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  1|  ft.,  and  Ij.  taltolShU$  Lam.,  with 
pink  flowers,  are  equally  hardy  with  L.  arbbreiun ;  and  all  three 
should  he  included  in  every  comrilete  arboretum  and  flruticelum. 
L.  nifffwudtarm,  ttcm  Spain,  an  oM  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses, 
with  pbik  flowers,  is,;.in  all  probaUlity,  as  hardy  as  the  othem 


CHAP.  XVL 

OF    THE  HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE 

ORDER   JfALVA^CEJE. 

DismfcrrrB  CharacteruHa,  Thalamifloroua.  (//.  B.)  Calyx  vrith  a  valrate 
flesthratioifi,  mostly  with  an  involucre.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  monadei- 
j^ousi  and  the  anthers  l«ceUed.  Pubescence  starry.  (Lmd,  ItUrod,  to  X.  S,) 
The  hardy  ligneous  species  of  this  order  are  few,  but  splendid ;  the  IHbiscus 
syriacusy  and  its  difierent  yaiiedes,  bebg  among  the  most  ornamental  of  flow- 
ering shrubs.  Chemically,  all  the  species  abound  in  a  nutritive  mucilage; 
and,  medicinally,  they  are  emollient.  The  fibrous  Uu-eads  of  the  inner  Inrk 
may,  in  most -of  the  species,  when  properly  prepared,  be  manufactured  into 
cordage  or  cloth.  The  genera  containing  hardy  or  half-hardy  species  are 
two :  Lavdterii  and  Hibiscus ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  whicn  are :  — 

LAVA^TERi4  L.  Carpels  capsular,  l^eeded,  disposed  into  a  ring  around  the 

axis. 
IfiBi^scus  L.  Carpels  joined  into  a  5-celled  capsule. 


Genus  L 

LAVA'TER-i  L.     Thb    Lavatera,   or    Trxe   Mallow,     Lin,  Sytt. 

.  Monad^lphia  Poly^dria. 

MenMficaOon.    Ua.  Qea.  n.  848. :  Dec.  Prod.,  L  \3&. ;  Don's  Mill.,  L  468. 
Sgnoi^fmet.    The  Tree  Hallow ;  LiTathra^  Fr.  and  Qer, 

Oen.  Char.,  %c  CafyrS-dett,  girded  by  a  3-  or  5-deft  invohicd;  iU  leaflets  beh^  jaUntd  as  frr  as 
the  middle.  C^rpe/i  capsular,  l-seedai»  diimosed  'into  a  ring  around  the  axis,  which  is  Tarkmsly 
diUted  above  the  fruit  (Dee.  Prod,,  I  p.  43&)  The  hal^hardy  Bgneoos  spceici  are  L.  narltiina, 
trikdM,  subovita,  and  africana. 

a  1.  L.  MARl^TiHA  Gouan,  The  seornde^nhabUing  Lavatera. 

IdentUicatum.    Gouan.  lU.,  p.  46. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  439. ;  Don*6  MilL,  1.  p.  469. 
Stmmpmea,    L.  hisptbiica  Mitt.  Diei.,  No.  9. ;  L.  rotundifbllaLoiN. 
Engraeimgt.    Gouan.  IU.,  1. 11.  £  S. ;  Cav.  Diss.,  t  32.  fig.  &  ;  and  our  /i^.  87. 
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Sfee.  Ckar.Jke.  Stem  •hnibbir^owiiT.  Lnrei  downy,  Toandlib,  tluntlv 
•Dculair,5-]0bed,  crenated.  Ptodioelf  axillary,  solitary.  (Don*!  AftfL,  i. 
pL  lisa)  A  shrub,  grovlnf  flrom  9  It  to  3  It  ni|^  on  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  producing  its  white  flowers,  the 
peCale  of  which  have  porpla  daws,  Irom  April  lo  June.  It  was  eoltu 
▼ated  in  Eni^nd  in  1596,  and  generally  treated  as  a  frame  plant;  but* 
lULe  the  IbUowing  qpecio.  It  only  requires  a  wall,  and  a  little  protec- 
tion, during  winter.  Flanti  attained  the  height  of  5  lt|  trained  against 
a  wan  with  a  south-eart  anect,  without  any  protection,  in  the  Botanio 
Garden,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  about  the  years  1825, 189& 

m  2,  L.  tri'loba  L,  The  three'lohed-leaved  Lavater 

Identificaliom.   Lin.  9p.,  STS.  -,  Dec  Prod.,  L  489.  $  Don's  MiU., ).  p.  46^ 
Mttgra9hig$.    CaT.  Diss.,  8.  t  31.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Mag.,  2SS6. 

^m:  dor.,  4a  Stem  shrubby,  downy.  Leaves  downy,  rather  cordate,  and  somewhat  3-Iobed,  round, 
erenated.  Fediceli  aggregate:  Sepab  acuminated.  (Don**  MttL,  i.  p.  469.)  A  tomentoae  shrub, 
crowing  to  the  height  of4  ft.  in  tne  south  of  Spain,  and  nrodncing  large  pale.purple  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  was  introduosd  into  England  in  1759,  and  is  generallv  treated  as  a  fraase  plant ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  flower  lieautiftUly,  trained  against  a  wall,  andsUghtiy  protected  during  winter. 
It  is  eaaUy  propagated  by  cutttaigs  of  the  yooDg  wood ;  and  it  also  ripens  seedn 

m  3.  L.  flUBOTA^TA  Dec,    The  subovate-Zmc^  Lavatera. 

Tden^fteaihH,    Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  439. ;  Don's  MIU.,  1.  p.  4fi9. 

Spec  Ckar^  te.  Stem  suShitioose.  Leaves  rather  downy,  ovate,  notched,  somewhat  3*lobed,  with 
the  middSe  lobe  longest  Fediceb  1  or  S,  axlDary,  length  of  petioles  i  lobes  of  calyx  acuminated. 
iD<m*»  Mm,  i.  p.  469.)  A  shrub,  growing  fkrom  2  (t  to  4  It  high,  in  fields  about  Mogadore,  on  the 
sea  coast  or  Blorocco,  producing  pale  purple  flowers  in  July.  It  has  not  yet  been  iotnduoed  into 
England^  but  would  Ibrm  a  desfnUe  addinoo  to  the  half-bafdy  species. 

*  4.  L.  AFBiCA^NA  Cav,    The  African  Lavatera. 

Tdeniificaikm.    Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  282. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  348. ;  Don*s  MUL,  1.  pk  468. 

8p$ioi§me.    I*  bispida  var.  WWd. 

Agnatimg.    Cav.  Diss.,  5. 1 139.  f.  L ;  Bot  Mag.  t  S64L,  as  L.  hlspida 

Spec.  Okar^  ^c  Stem  shrubby,  rather  tomentose  from  flocky  down.  Leaves  eaaeseent,  all  bluntly 
5-lobed.  Pedicels  twin,'  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Involued  3-parted,  tomentose.  (Aw'f 
JfA,  L  pk  4fl8b)  A  shmb,  round  In  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  from 
4  It  to  6  ft.  hin,  producing  its  pale  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  cuHivated  In  England 
In  1890,  or  eanler.  In  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Botanic  Oardenlthere  were  {Uaots  of  it,  one  or  more 
ol  which  attained  the  height  oiSIt  or  9ft.  in  a  warm  sheltered  border. 

App.  I.  (Mer  Species  ofLavdtera  likehf  to  prove  half-hardy.    . 

L,  P$etai>^Ma  PMr.,  with  pale  purple  flowers,  httroduced  in  1817 ;  L,  pMcnicea  Vent,  with 
•carlat  flowccs,  introduced  from  the  Canary  Uaadshi  ISlflL  and  Ibnninga  tnaiOft.  hkifb.  j  L,  (yOML 
L.,  with  reddish  purple  flowers,  a  native  of  Provence^  which  has  been  in  culkuie  in  England,  as  a 
frmme-plant  since  1570,  and  attains  the  height  of  6  It  In  its  native  country ;  with  L.  unguieulAla  and 
L.  kiMpida  omt  and,  perhaps,  some  other  varieties  or  speeleS|  aU  highly  beautiftil  t  might  be  sub* 
Jeeted  to  the  same  treatment  Indeed,  tbercare  few  kinds  of  plants  more  omamentaJ,  when  trained 
agtiaat  a  wall,  than  the  dilbient  spedes  of  Lavitem  and  iSnbiscus :  every  one  knows  what  a  splendid 
aypeaiance  ifibiscoe  Awa^n^nsia  makes  \n  stoves,  wbeo  so  tndaedL 

Genus  II. 


□ 


/riBrSCUS  L.    Thb  Hibiscus.    Lin,  Syst.  Monad^lphia  Poly&ndna. 

Ment^ficatkm.    Lin.  Oen.,  84& :  Dec.  Prod.»l.  pL  446. ;  Don*s  MUL  1.  pi  476. 

AnspNifiiMt*    KeCnie,  J^. :  EHMich,  Qer. 

DaHMIom.  ThBwotdkibukos  is  one  of  the  names  given  by  the  Oreekatothemanow.  Tb4  J^ilieul 
of  PHny  appears  to  be  an  umbelliferous  i^ant :  while  that  of  Virgil  is  a  plant  with  pliant  branches, 
whiflh  was  made  Into  baskets.  The  word  JKbiaeas  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  dit,  a 
storky  which  is  said  to  feed  on  some  of  thespeciea.  Ketmle  (^.^ is  derived  from  JCfAisbi,  the  naane 
givett  to  the  geDiis  by  Toumefort    The  German,  EiUsch,  is  tne  German  aboriginal  word  for  the 


Gen.  Char,^  ijrc,  Calyn  encompassed  by  a  many-leaved,  rarely  by  a  few- 
kaved,  involucel,  or  one  with  its  leaves  connate  Petak  not  auricled 
SA^moM  5 ;  carpels  ioined  into  a  5-celled  5-valved  capsule,  with  a  disse- 
pfaneiit  in  the  middle  of  each  valve  on  the  inside.  Cellt  many-seeded, 
rarely  1-seeded.  (DonU  MUl.^  adapted.)— The  only  hardy  lign^us  species 
is  H,  syfiatus. 
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•  1.  H.  stri'acus  L.    The  Syrian  Hibiscus,  or  Akh(ta  FhOese. 

/AmibaMML    Lin.  8|i.,S7a ;  Dea  Prod.,  1.  |k  i4|j  Doo*i  MiIL,l  47a 
agmommma,    Ketmte  det  Jaolns,  JPV. :  Sfrtwhcr  Eabiidi,  Oar.  ^  ^    . 

DerhaHom,  Ktocalled  Alth—  ftoa  tiw  rewmWincg  of  to  floweri  tothoieof  the  AIQim'% 
EngratiMtf.    Cat.  DIml,  &  t  69. C  1.;  Bot  Mag.,  t  83.}  and  vajig-  ^ 

Spec,  Char,,4^e»  Stem  unarmed,  arboreous.  Leaves  ovate, 
wedge-shaped,  34obed,  toothed.  Pedicels  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Involucel  6 — 7-leaved.  (Dan*s  MiU.,u 
p.  478.^  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Syria  and 
Gamiola,  where  it  attuns  the  h^ht  of  6  fL,  and  flowers 
in  August  and  September.  The  Sowers  are  laree,  single 
or  double,  purple,  white,  red,  or  variegated,  ft  is  one 
of  our  most  ornamental  hardy  shrubs ;  and,  having  been 
in  cultivation  since  1596,  the  following  varieties  have 
proceeded  from  it :  — 
A  H.  f .  2  filUt  variegatiiy  the  variegatedJeaved  Syrian 

SBUntcuty  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
A  H.  ff.  Zfldre  variegdtOp  the  variegated'flowered  Syrian  HSnictUf  or  Althca 

Frutex. 
■  B.  f •  4i  Jldre purpureo^ihe pvrple^hwered  Syrian  ERbisau^  or  Althsa 

Frutex. 
A  H.  «•  5  /lorejnirpureopleno^thepurple-iJUnihle^wered  Syri^ 

or  Althaea  Frutex. 
tt  H.  «•  6  Jlare  rubro,  the  red^/hwered  Syrian  HibticuSy  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
A  H.  «.  7  Jl^  albo^  the  xMte-flowered  Syrian  HUiiicus,  or  Althaea  Frutex. 
s  H.  «.  8  Jlore  albo  pleno^  the  wMte-doMe^fiowered  Syrian  Hibisctts^  or 
AJtha^  Frutex. 
DeMcripOon^  Hutory^  ^c,  A  deciduous  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height, 
with  numerous  uprigtit  white4>arked  branches ;  their  general  character  bong 
rather  iastigiate  than  spreadine^  The  leaves  are  variously  lobed.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  large,  and  bell-shaped.  In  English  gardens,  these 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September ; 
and,  when  the  season  is  dry  and  warm,  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules  con- 
taining ripe  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Camiola,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  previously  to  1629 ;  being  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  in  lus  Para^ 
disus  of  that  date,  as  a  new  shrub,  somewhat  tender,  requiring  to  be  kept  in 
a  large  pot  or  tub  in  the  house,  or  in  a  warm  cellar.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  it  has  been  known  for  upwards  of  two  centuries ;  and  it  is  found 
there,  as  weU  as  about  London,  to  be  perfectly  hard^.  At  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
in  severe  winters,  it  requires  protection.  In  the  time  of  Du  Hamel,  and  of 
Miller,  there  were  no  double-flowered  varieties ;  but  these  have  since  been 
procured  fitim  seeds.  Double-flowered  varieties  are  now  common  both  in 
Burope  and  America.  The  only  use  to  which  the  shrub  is  applied  is  as  a 
garden  ornament,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  it  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  it  produces  its  flowov  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
few  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  It  forms  beaudful  garden  hedges,  more  e^iedally 
when  the  difierent  sorts  are  planted  in  a  hi^onious  order  of  sucoeswHi, 
according  to  their  colours ;  and  when  the  plants  are  not  clipped,  but  care- 
fully pruned  with  the  knife.  In  the  colder  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
nortb  of  Germany,  few  ornamental  shrubs  better  deserve  being  planted 
against  a  wall.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  not  too  wet;  but,  like  all 
the  ilfalvkceae,  seems  to  prefer  one  sandy,  deep,  and  rich  rather  than 
poor.  An  open  airy  situation,  where  it  will  ripen  its  wood,  is  essential. 
The  single-flowered  varieties  are  propagated  by  seed,  which  come  up  true 
to  their  respective  colours;  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  propagated 
by  layers,  by  grafting  on  the  common  sorts,  and  sometimes  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  wood,  planted  in  sand  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  a  hand- 
class  during  the  winter.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries :  seedling,  5s,  a 
hundred;  the  difierent  single-flowered  varieties,  50«.  a  hundred;  and  the 
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riegftted-lesTed  and  double-flowered  varieties, 
U.  6d.  each :  seeds  are  6f.  a  pound.  At  Boll* 
wyller,  the  price  ia  1  franc  and  60  cents  each 

giant,  for  tbe  Eing[&4owered  Torieties,  and  S 
'ancs  50  cents  for  each  of  the  double-flowered 
Tariedes.  At  New  YoA,  the  singleJowered 
varieties  are  85  cents  a  plant,  the  white- 
double-flowered,  end  the  purpl^Mioubl&'flow- 
ered,  37  cents  a  pl^t;  and  the  other  double- 
flowered  varieties,  M  cents  a  plant :  the  seed 
is  56  cents  a  quart. 

App.  I.  Other  ligneous  Plants  of  the 
order  MalvaW^,  which  mil  probabb/ 
befoatwL  hardy  or  half-hardy. 

aua   tmldiai*  BouiL,  AbUOai  pulchtUma  Bot.  Mat; 

t.  <n.l.  mai  tutSg.  STAd  CTcrgTMi  Nnr  HolUnd  ihnib. 

i  kn  1SS4i  pndudnattiduMnafifbvAul 

-  tbaauUfBibint  SHidTBir.>n<" 


'■w.pafauLaVulMyof  ttili'ciw.wli'ieb  bm  Hoo^  kih  arinun.  Id  siruin  iltuilioii^  u  bISmC 
In  KtnTiAeie II Oowm  Id  Jwrauy.  tmruMij, ud  Huch.  (See  Dord.  Mag., xl.  g.  OX.) 


CHAP.  XVII. 


Thu  otdff  li  introduce  i*leflT  (tor  Ibe  iikB  of  aiBiAtoptoJi«(«f«  I. 
itahllmBchB  wlUiSifTlSblo  biHli  i  Ih.t  U,  with  tbc  buda  eoDoded  Uke 


i^majjtm  "lib  only  .  Uitl.  Utm  thrown  rni^K  eta^aaUj. 

Ita  Mfv  HoUnd '  S.  bimnaiia  Tbunb.,  ftoo  Japun ;  S.  ftUita  O.  Don, 
boa,  Cblnii  mn  -U  h«nd»ciiBe  dtcHuoui  tnn,  witli  107  huidio™ 

ftS«,«™AM  to  dBhrighi  of  wft.1  •■•*•"  P2*»*y»u«S^ii^i 

wlth^jriUiDimtL    SoBi*  of  Umii  «n  b»  pwduwil,  la  the  BunniB, 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 
OF  THE  HAKDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THK  ORDIR  TILIA^CEA. 

DisTfNCTTKS  Characterittict.  Sepali  4  or  5^  with  aTBlrate  aastivatioiiy  mostly 
without  an  inTolucre.  Petal8  4or5»Qriiirelyiiotany.  Stameiu  hypomioiu, 
generally  numerous,  with  filaments  separate*  and  anthers  Socelled.  mostly 
glands  between  the  petals  and  ovarium.  Ovary  and  fruit  single,  of  4*--10 
carpels  grown  together ;  cells  in  the  fruit,  at  least  in  some,  not  so  many  as 
the  carpel** .  (LuMfVf  Introd.  to  N.  S,)  The  species  are  chiefly  trees  and 
shrubs  m>m  warm  dunates.    The  only  genus  which  is  perfidy  hardy  is  Tllia. 

Genus  L 


TI^LIA.  L,    Thb  Limb  Trbb.   Lm,  Sytt*  Poly&ndria  Monogynla. 

JdeKtifleaiiam.    Lin.  Gen,,  GOa  ;  Dec  PnxL,  1.  pi  511 :  Don'*  MIIL,  1.  p.  SaS, 

^nof^mr*.    Une  Tree  Qerardi  Lind,  Anglo-Sax,i  TUKiul,  Fr.-,  Unde,  Gar,  09dJ)mtA\  TJglk^ 

JUd. ;  Tilo,  j^Ji. ;  Lipa,  Ru$9, 
Derivation.    In  London  and  WLm'i  ReUmd  Gartkntr,  the  name  of  THU  la  derlTed  ftom  tbe  Gmk. 

wf»d  pUlom.  a  feather,  flxm  Uie  featbeij  appearance  of  tbe  bracteaa ;  txxt  (Xhen  deiiTe  it  btm  the 

Greek  word  iUai,  light  bodies  floating  in  the  ur  lilce  wool  or  featbem 

Gen.  Char,  Calvx  5-parted.  PetaU  5.  Stamens  numerous,  firee,  or  some- 
what polyadelphous.  Ovary  globose,  villous,  1 -styled,  5«celled;  cells  2- 
ovuled.  Nut  coriaceous,  l-ceUed  1— -3-seeded,  from  abortion  (Z>mi'«  MUL^ 
i.  p.  540.) — Timber  trees,  with  melMuous  flowers,  and  a  remarkable  bractea 
attached  to  the  peduncle  of  each  of  the  cymes  of  flowers.  The  species  are 
three,  according  to  some;  and  more  than  twice  that  number,  according  to 
others.  Our  opinion  is,  that  they  may  be  all  included  under  two,  T. 
europseX  ^^^  ^*  americkna. 

%  1.  71  EUROPiB^A  L.    The  European,  or  commony  Lime  Tree. 

Jdent^fieatkm.    Lioa  Sp.,  733L j  Don't  miL,  1.  n.  SJl ;  Smlth'fe  Eng.  FL.  iU.  p.  la 

SymomfmeM.    7.  intennddia  Dec  Prod.,  1.  513. ;   T.  Tulgdirli  Hapne  DemL ;  T.  europ*'^  boveUb 

Engroptiigt:  Eng.  Bot,  t  Sid ;  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  5SS. ;  and  our  pbitein  Vol  IL 

Spec,  Char,  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  acummated,  serrated, 
smooth,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  origin  of  the  veins  beneath,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  Cvmes  many-flowered.  Fruit  coriaceous, 
downy.  (Don't  MUL^  i.  p.  659.)  The  extensive  distribution  and  long 
cultivation  of  this  tree  in  Europe  have  given  rise  to  tbe  following  races, 
or  varieties,  described  by  De  Candolle  and  others  as  species ;  from  which 
high  authority  it  may  be  considered  presumption  in  us  to  differ;  but  we 
have  not  done  so  without  due  consideration,  and  after  having  examined 
the  living  plants  of  diflerent  ages,  and  in  diflerent  situations,  wHh  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 

J  T,e,  2  microphylla.    The  imaU-ieaved  Europeau  XAme  Tree^ 

Sipumsfmet.  T.  inicroph^la  Vent,  WiOd,  Dee.,  and  G.  Don;  T.  e.  var.  y  L.i  T.  litei- 
fblia  Scop,  i  T.  Bylveetris  Detf. :  T.  parvifblia  EArk.,  Home  Demd. ;  T.  cord&ta  JflSL ; 
Tlllcul  &  petjtea  Feuilles,  Fr. ;  kldnblattrige  Linde,  or  Winterlinde,  Ger. 

Engravings.    WiUd.  Holaart,  t  10& ;  Engl.  Bot,  1. 1706. :  and  our  plate  in  Voi  IL 

Descnptiony  ^c.  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish, 
acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  smooth  above,  glaucous,  and  bearded 
beneath  on  the  axils  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  hairy  blotches. 
Fruit  rather  globose,  hardly  ribbed,  very  thin,  and  brittle.  Native  of 
Europe,  in  sub-mountainous  woods.     In  England,  frequent  in  Essex 
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and  Sunex.  (DomU  JMHi.^  I  p.  652.^  This  variety  i43pears  to  be  the 
male  linden  tree  of  Gerard ;  the  timber  of  which,  he  says,  is  much 
harder,  more  knotty,  and  more  yellow,  than  the  timber  of  the  other 
sort ;  and  not  yery  different  fVom  the  timber  of  the  elm  tree.  This 
sort  we  conceive  to  have  originated  in  inferior  soils  and  situations ; 
for  example,  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  the 
nilly  distncts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  This  Tariety,  according  to 
Steyen  {Nouv.  Mhn^  de  la  Soe,  Imp.  det  Nai,  de  Moscou,  tomeui.), 
is  found  here  and  there  in  the  vroods  of  Tauria;  also  in  Iberia,  and 
on  this  side  Caucasus.  It  varies,  he  says,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
iu  the  forL  •  pf  tlie  fruit,  in  the  sinus  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  disk  of  the  leaves  to  the  petioles,  as  well 
a^  in  the  number  of  flowers  in  a  cyme,  eolourii^  of  the  twigs, 
&c. }  whence  he  agrees  with  Spren^l  in  uniting  T.  trifldra,  T,  m- 
term^dia,  ^.9  which  are  usually  separated  by  authors.  We  doubt 
much  if  this,  or  any  other  variety,  is  indigenous  in  Britain ;  but  it 
exists  in  plantations,  and  Is  recognised  as  a  distinct  variety  by  prac- 
tical men,  the  wood  being  preferred  by  pianofbrte-msLkers.  Sir 
James  Bdward  Smith  says,  **  This  species  being  planted  alon^  with 
T»  europae^a,  and  T.  grandif51ia,  in  avenues  or  parks,  will  msure 
a  longer  succession  of  flowers  than  either  of  the  others  alone.*' 
This  variety  is  distinguishable,  at  first  sight,  from  all  the  others,  by 
the  smallness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  only  about  2  in.  broad,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  longer  than  their  slender  footstalks.  The  flowers 
are  also  much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties ;  and  they 
are  v«ry  fragrant,  having  a  Kent  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle. 
There  appears  to  be  a  subvarie^  of  this  in  the  aarden  of  the 
London  Horticultimd  Society,  under  the  name  oT  T.  parvifolia 
gla(ica. 

It  T.  ^.  3  plaiypkylla.    The  broad^eaved  European  Lime  TVee, 

Sptmftmi.  T.  f^typh^Ila  8cop.  i  T.  cordlfblia  Bm», :  r.  •uropa^'a  BMf.;  1!  gruMfiAlia 
J»rA.  and  Smiik  i  bro%ii4wiv«d  downy  Uipa  Trw,  TUleul  k  yoodn  FBuiUtp^orTIUeul 
de  Hollande.  P^. 

EngravhigM,  Vent  DiM.,p.8.  ti.  f.9L|  pull. Fr., 1 175. 1  0«itn.,t.  tU&;  andour 
vUteinVoLII. 

Defcriptiou,  Petals  without  scales.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish, 
acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath,  origin  of  their  veins 
woolly.  Branches  hair^.  Cymes  3-flowered.  Fruit  woody,  downy, 
turbinates  with  6  promment  angles.  C2>on'«  ilii//.,  i.  p.  553.^  This 
tree  is  of  about  tne  same  size  as  7*.  europse^a,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  larger  and  rougher  leaves,  and,  also,  by 
its  rougher  bark  and  hispid  branches.  T.  europs^a,  jT.e.  micro- 
phylla,  and  T,  e.  platyphylla,  may  be  seen  together,  in  a  young 
state,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  an<i,  full- 
grown,  in  the  avenue  at  Syon  House:  in  both  places  they  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  are  perfectly  distinct ; 
not,  we  think,  as  species,  but  as  races.  According  to  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  7\  platyphylla  is  the  lime  tree  <h  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  T,  europse^a  is  ot  the  north ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  unquestionably  distinct  species.  Steven  (in  Jnouv,  Mem, 
SfCf  tome  ill.  1834.)  says,  that,  though  "T.  platyphylla  is  cited  in 
the  Flora  Thurico^aueatioa^  as  common  in  Tauna  and  Caucasus, 
he  never  fbund  it  there,  or  knew  of  its  having  been  observed  in 
those  regions.  There  is  a  subvariety  of  this  sort,  called  T.  e.  platy- 
phylla m)nor,  with  leaves  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  T.  e. 
platyph^^Ua,  but  the  difference  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
keeping  it  distinct. 

1  T.  r,  4  rubra*    The  red^imgged  European  Lime  Tree, 

Smwuymet.    T.  trii^«  pw^,  m  Hvm,  Cat.,  12.  p.  48& ;  T.  corluthUca  no$e  ]  T.  «ociUUi# 
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Uort  JErtp.:   T,  ewoM^i  ^9  rhbis  ABAorps   T,  auofMe^r&NMV  Mar,  BriL,  571  & 

T.siwadimaifiStmith*9&ig.Flora,9.lS. 

Description,    This  variety  is  disdnguished  by  the  redness  of  its 
young  branches,  and  it  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  subvariety 
of  all  the  above  races  or  kinds.    In  Sweden,  where  lime  woods 
extend  over  the  low  part  of  the  countzy  for  many  miles  together, 
the  common  lime  tree  is  met  with,  in  some  places,  perhaps  for  a 
mile  together,  with  the  twigs  bright  red,  yellow  in  others,  and  in 
others  quite  green.    In  the  park  at  Sharddoes,  near  Amersham,  in 
Buckinghamsture,  may  be  seen  large  lime  trees,  all  apparently  of 
the  commonest  kind  rP,  eoropse^a),  some  with  yellow,  others  with 
red,  and  others  with  brown  or  green  wood.    In  the  sarden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  uiere  is  one  variety  with  small  leaves 
and  bright  yellow  wood ;  and  another,  with  the  large  rough  leaves 
of  T»  e.  platyph^lla,  and  brieht  yellow  wood.    Our  concliuion  from 
these,  and  other  &ct8  that  have  come  before  us,  is,  that  there  is  a 
red-twigged  and  yellow-twigged  variety   or  subvariety  of  T.  ear 
rope^a,  of  T,  e.  microph^lfi^  and  of  T,  e.  platyphylla ;  and  that 
T,  rubra  Dec.  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  7\  e.  platy- 
phylla. 

1^  T.  e.  5  lacuttdta,    The  c«/-leaved  European  Lhne  Tree, 

Summffmet.    7.  platvpfaf  lb  ladniftU  flori. 
£ngraobig$.    Our  pwe  in  VoL  IL 

Description,  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
species,  and  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  and  twisted,  scarcely  two  on 
the  tree  being  alike.  This  variety  is  seldom  seen  of  a  large  size  ;  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  diminished  surface.  We  have  never  heard  of 
its  attaining  a  greater  height  than  30  ft. 

2  T.  e.  6  a&rea,  T9ie  go/&n-twicged  European  lAme  Tree.  —  Differing 
from  the  species  in  the  yellowness  of  its  twigs ;  and,  apparently, 
not  BO  vigorous  in  its  growth  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  ezcqit 
T.  e.  lacini^ta,    (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  IL) 

^  T.  e.  7  jD.  aiwea,  7%e  go^(im-twigged  hroad-4eaoed  European  Lime 
7V«f .— This  differs  from  the  common  broad-leaved  lime  in  no  odier 
respect  than  in  the  ydUow  colour  of  its  twigs.  It  is,  in  winder,  a 
very  distinct  and  very  handsome  variety,  and  may  be  procured  in 
some  of  the  London  nurseries.  There  is  a  small  tree  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

*tT.  e.  &  das^siyia.  The  haay-styled  European  Lime  Tree.  T.  da^ 
systyla  Steven,  ^-  This  is  descnbed  as  having  petals  without  scales ; 
leaves  smooth,  somewhat  hairy  at  the  base  beneath ;  axils  of  veins 
bearded;  style  tomentose.  It  b  found  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Tauria,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Castel  D^le,  where  there 
is  one  tree  near  the  public  road.  Steven  considers  it  as  satis- 
factorily distinct  in  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and  especially  in  the 
hairiness  of  its  style.  To  us  it  appears  that  this  variety  bears  the 
same  rdation  to  the  species  that  CnXxt^goB  Oxyadmtha  erioc6ipa 
does  to  the  species. 

Other  Varieties,  There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  but  it  Is  such 
a  ragged  ill-looking  plant  that  we  deem  it  altog^er  unworthy  of  culture. 
There  are  some  names  of  varieties  in  nurservmen's  catalogues,  which  we 
have  not  thot^t  worth  a  detailed  notice;  the  slightest  deviation  being 
often  eagerly  seized  on  for  the  sake  of  producing  something  new.  In  the 
Bollwyller  Catalogue  ioT  1833,  we  have  7\  osplemifolia  nova,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, is  a  subvariety  of  T,  europae^a  lacini^ ;  and  M.  Baumann  informs  us 
that  they  have  lately  discovered  a  new  variety  of  T,  e.  a^rea  in  a  forest  in 
their  neighbourhood.    In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Antwerp,  there  b  a  plant 
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named  T.  europs'^ft  rubicaiilisy  which  is  said  to  be  quite  dtflbreat  from  T, 
europtt^a  rikbra.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  several  of  the  varieties 
are  growing  tosether,  and  ripen  seeds,  these  seeds  will  produce  different 
new  sorts,  as  the  result  of  cross-fecundation.  In  a  woris  published  in  ]7dO 
at  Leyden,  entitled  Let  AgrSment  de  la  Campa^ne,  4^.,  the  author  recom- 
mends continuing  all  the  difierent  sorts  of  the  bme  by  layers :  because,  says 
he,  those  which  are  raised  from  seed  come  up  of  dmerent  species ;  and 
almost  all  hybrids,  such  as  the  poplar-leaved  lime^  or  the  birch-leaved 
lime,  which  never  arrive  at  the  size  of  large  trees,  or  become  finely  fur- 
nished with  leaves.  Those  which  come  up  with  red  bark,  he  sa^'s,  grow 
very  rapidly  for  a  while,  as  do  the  yeUow-barked  varieties,  but  neither  do 
the^  ever  form  large  trees.  The  only  seedlings  that  should  be  planted,  with 
a  view  to  this  end,  are  such  as  have  green  leaves  and  shoots,  (p.  207.) 

Geography  of  T.  europtB'a  and  Us  Varieties,  T,  europse^a  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe.  The  variety  T.  e.  platyphylla  is 
found  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italv ;  and  also  m  Spidn, 
Portugal,  and  Greece.  T,  europae^a  and  T.  microphylla  appear  to  be  in- 
digenous chiefly  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  Sweden.  We 
have  already  (p.  24.)  expressed  our  doubts  as  to  the  genus  7*llia  being  indi- 
genous in  Britain ;  though,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  observed,  all  the  varieties 
(spedes  with  him)  are  naturalised,  if  not  all  originally  indigenous.  Ray 
seems  to  have  thought  that  T.  e.  microphylla  was,  or  might  be,  indigenous ; 
but  he  was  of  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  broad-leaved  variety. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  latter  kind,  *' I  think  that  Turner  and  Gerard 
err  in  saying  that  this  kind  grows  plentifully  in  Essex;  for,  although  I 
am  an  inhabitant  of  Essex,  I  have  never  seen  the  T^lia  fiB^mina  vulgaris 
platyph^llos  [which,  according  to  Smith,  is  a  synonyme  of  T,  europse^a 
CjSng.  Fhra)]  growing  spontaneously  Uiere,  or  elsewhere  in  England. 
What  we  frequently  find  with  us,  in  woods  and  hedges,"  he  says,  ^  is  the 
Tilia  min6re  fdlio  "  [which,  according  to  Smith,  is  a  s)nionyme  of  71  parvi- 
folia.  (^Eng,  Flora,y\,  ^  This  last  species,"  Ray  continues,  ^  is  called  in 
Lincolnshire,  by  the  rustics,  bast ;  because  ropes  are  made  from  its  bark. 
It  flowers  later  than  the  other,  and  ripens  its  seeds  more  perfectl  v.*'  Sir 
J.  £,  Smith  gives  as  a  native  halntat  of  71  europse^a,  ^  woods  and  hedges 
upon  grassy  declivities:"  of  T,  e.  platyph/Ua,  '*  Whitstable,  Surrey;  and 
near  Imking ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  near  Boxhill ;  and  a  few  other 
places  in  Surrey,  Norfolk,  and  Oxfordshire."  According  to  Watson,  71 
europse^a  is  common  all  over  Britain ;  and  in  the  south-western,  north-eastern, 
and  north-western  counties  of  Ireland:  71  e.  platyphj'lla  is  found  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland : 
and  T.e.  microphylla  is  found  in  the  south-eastern  and  north-eastern  counties 
of  England,  and  north-western  counties  of  Scotiand.  Mr.  Edwin  Lees, 
Hon.  1^.  of  the  Natural  Hbtory  Society  of  Worcester,  informs  us  that  at 
Shawiey,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Worcester,  there  is  a  wood,  remote  fix>m 
any  old  dwelling  or  public  road,  of  above  500  acres  in  extent,  the  greater  part 
of  the  undeigrowths  of  which  b  composed  of  71  e.  microphylla.  He  also 
states  that,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  there  are  some  trees  estimated  to 
be  upwards  of  300  years  old.  So  extensive  a  tract  ih  Britain  covered  with 
the  lime  tree,  we  had  before  never  heard  of,  and  the  circumstance  has  con- 
fflderably  diminished  our  doubts  as  to  the  tree  being  truly  indigenous.  In  the 
Nouveau  Du  Homely  T,  europse^a  is  said  to  be  found  wild  m  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Bohemia,  and  throughout  Europe  generally.  Pallas  states  that  it  is  found 
through  the  whole  of  Russia,  and  great  part  of  Siberia.  71  e.  platyph^lla 
is  said  to  inhabit  Sweden,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  fiur  south  as  the 
alpine  regions  of  Spain. 

Hutory,  The  common  lime  tree  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  tree,  accordmg  to  Theophrastus,  is  of  both  sexes, 
which  are  totally  different  as  to  form ;  probably  referring  to  the  small-leaved 
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and  lai^ge-leaved  varieties.  The  leaves,  he  says,  are  sweet,  and  used  as  fodder 
for  most  kinds  of  cattle.  The  tree  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for 
its  shade ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  for  the  numerous  uses  to  which  its  wood 
might  be  applied.  In  modern  times,  the  lime  tree  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attract  the  notice  of  writers  on  plants ;  and,  accordingly,  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  works  of  L*Obel,  Gerard,  Ray,  and  the  various  den- 
drological  authors  previously  to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  describes  only 
two  species,  T,  europse^a  and  T.  americana;  but  M.  Ventenat,  in  1798, 
describes  three  European  species  and  three  American  ones.  De  CandoUe 
has  described  ten  species.  Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  lime  tree,  says,  "  It 
b  a  shameful  negligence  that  we  are  no  better  provided  with  nurseries 
for  a  tree  so  choice,  and  so  universally  acceptable.  We  send,  commonly, 
for  this  tree  into  Flanders  and  Holland,  while  our  woods  do  in  sone 
places  spontaneously  produce  them."  The  lime  tree  has  long  been  a 
favourite  tree  for  avenues  and  public  walks ;  it  is  planted  in  the  streets  of 
some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  and  it  forms 
avenues  to  country  seats,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  *'  The 
French,*'  Du  Hamel  says,  "  growing  tired  of  the  horsechestnut  for  avenues, 
adopted  the  lime  for  that  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  approaches  to  the  residences  of  the  French,  as  well  as  EnsUsb, 
gentry  of  that  date  are  bordered  with  lime  trees  ^ ;  and  F^nelon,  Sir  J.  £. 
Smith  observes,  *'  in  conformity  to  this  taste,  decorates,  with  '  flowery  lime 
trees,'  his  enchanted  Isle  of  Calypso."  The  lime  trees  in  St.  Jameses 
Park  are  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  suggestion  of  Evelyn ;  probably 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  air,  and  to  avert,  in  part,  the 
evils  pointed  out  in  his  Funufngmm.  The  Dutch  plant  the  lime  m  towns, 
along  their  widest  streets,  and  by  the  sides  of  their  canals ;  and  the  whole 
country  is  perfumed  by  their  flowers  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
In  Miller's  time,  the  tree  began  to  be  little  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  coming 
into  leaf  late  in  the  spring,  and  beginning  to  decay  early  in  autumn ;  more 
especially  when  planted  in  a  dry  soU.     Since  the  modem  st^le  of  laying  out 

grounds  has  rendered  straight  avenues  unfashionable,  the  lime  tree  has  not 
een  nearly  so  much  planted  as  formerly ;  and  its  chief  use  at  present,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is  for  planting  public  walks  and  promenades. 
Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  lime  tree  is  of  pale  yellow  or  white, 
close-grained,  sod,  light,  and  smooth,  and  not  attacked  by  insects.  It  is 
used  by  pianoforte-makers  for  sounding-boards,  and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a 
Tariety  of  purposes.  It  is  turned  into  domestic  utensOs  of  various  kinds; 
carved  into  toys,  and  turned  into  small  boxes  for  the  apothecaries.  The  most 
elegant  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  for  carving,  for  which  it  is  superior  to 
every  other  wood.  Many  of  the  fine  carvings  in  Windsor  Castle,  Trinity  Col- 
lege Library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  mansion  at  Chats- 
worth,  are  of  this  wood.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  blocks  employed  by 
Holbein  for  wood-engravings  were  of  this  tree.  The  wood  is  said  to  make 
excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder;  even  better  than  alder,  and  nearly  as  good 
as  hazel.  Baskets andcradles  were  formerly  made  from  the  twigs ;  and  shoe- 
makers and  glovers  are  said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime  tree  for  cutting  the  finer 
kinds  of  leather  upon.  The  leaves  of  the  lime  tree,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  elm  and  the  poplar,  were  used,  both  in  a  dried  and  in  a  green  state, 
for  feeding  cattle,  by  the  Romans;  and  they  are  still  collected  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Camiola,  and  Switzerland ;  though  in  Sweden, 
Linnaeus  says,  they  communicate  a  bad  flavour  to  the  milk  of  cows.  One  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  the  lime  tree,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is  that  of 
supplying  material  for  forming  ropes  and  mats ;  the  latter  ot  which  enter 
extensively  into  European  commerce.  The  Russian  peasants  weave  the  bark 
of  the  young  shoots  for  the  upper  parts  of  their  shoes,  the  outer  bark  serves 
for  the  soles ;  and  they  also  make  of-  it,  tied  together  with  strips  of  the  inner 
bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  domestic  purposes.  .  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees 
supplies  them,  like  that  of  the  birch,  with  tiles  for  covering  their  cottages. 
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Ropes  are  still  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some 
pacta  of  Devonshire ;  as  appears  by  the  AgricuUurol  ReporU  of  those  coun- 
ties; and  this,  according  to  Ray,  was  formerly  the  case  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  manufacture  of  mats  from  the  inner  hark  of  the  lime  tree,  however, 
is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Trees  of 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter  are  selected  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  when,  from  the  expansion  produced  by  the  ascendine  sap,  the 
bark  parts  freely  from  the  wood,  it  is  stripped  from  the  trees  in  lengths  of 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  These  are  afterwards  steeped  in  water,  till  the  bark  se* 
parates  freely  into  layers ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  separated  into  ribands 
or  strands,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  shade,  generally  in  the  wood  where  the 
tree  grew  from  which  they  were  taken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
they  are  manufactured  into  the  mats  so  much  in  use  by  gardeners  and  up> 
holsterers,  and  for  covering  packages  generally.  The  fishermen  of  Sweden 
make  nets  for  catchine  fish  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  separated,  by 
maceration,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flax ;  and  the  shepherds  of  CEuniola 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  them  for  their  ordinary  clothing. 
The  trees  from  which  the  ba!hk  is  taken  are  cut  down  during  the  same  summer, 
collected  into  open  places  in  the  woods,  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  burned 
in  heaps,  so  as  to  form  charcoal.  The  sap  of  the  lime  tree,  drawn  off  in 
spring,  and  evaporated,  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar ;  and  Adan- 
son  suggested  the  idea  of  employing  it  for  this  purpose  in  France,  along  with 
the  ^ap  of  the  birch  and  the  maple.  The  honey  produced  by  the  flowers  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy,  selling  at  three  or  four 
times  the  price  of  common  honey ;  and  it  is  used  exclusively  in  medicine, 
and  for  making  some  particular  kinds  of  tiqueurs^  more  especially  Rosoglia. 
This  lime  tree  honey  is  only  to  be  procured  at  the  little  town  of  Kowno, 
on  the  river  Niemen,  in  Lithuania,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest 
of  limes.  An  account  of  this  forest,  of  the  mode  of  managing  the  bees  in 
it»  and  of  disposing  of  the  honey,  &c.,  was  given  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by 
the  botanist  Hove»  and  will  be  found  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Hut" 
bandry  of  Scotland.  The  Jews  of  Poland  produce  a  close  imitation  of  this 
honey,  by  bleaching  the  common  sort  in  the  open  air  during  frosty  weather. 
(See  finght's  Travels  in  Hungary.)  The  fruit  of  the  lime  tree  had  long 
been  thought  of  little  use,  till  Missa,  a  physician  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  by 
triturating  it,  mixed  with  some  of  its  flowers,  succeeded  in  procuring  abutter, 
perfectly  resembling  chocolate ;  having  the  same  taste,  and  giving  the  same 
paste,  as  the  cocoa.  This  was  in  tne  time  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  who, 
feeling  a  greater  interest  in  the  discovery  than  the  French,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  plantatbns  of  the  cocoa  in  their  colonies,  engaged  the  chemist 
Marcg^  to  prove  the  observations  of  "Missa,  which  be  did  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Frederick;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  the  lime 
tree  chocolate  did  not  keep.  On  this  Ventenat  remarks,  that,  if  the  subject 
had  been  pursued  a  little  further,  and  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  Amencan 
species  of  limes  taken,  the  success  would  probably  have  been  complete.  In 
landscape-gardening  the  principal  use  of  the  lime  is  as  a  detached  tree  on  a 
lawn,  or  in  scenery  which  is  decidedly  gardenesque ;  because,  firom  the  sym- 
metrical and  regular  form  of  the  tree,  it  is  unfitted  for  grouping  with  other 
trees  in  the  picturesque  manner.  London  and  Wise  recommended  the  lime 
tree,  as  preferable  to  the  elm,  for  sheltering  gardens  or  orchards;  because  the 
roots  do  not,  like  those  of  the  elm,  spread  out  and  impoverish  all  around 
them*  In  the  Retired  Gardener^  the  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  for 
bowers,  or  covered  ways  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  high :  the  line  being  trained  to  a 
shelter  roof.  Evelyn  commends  the  lime  for  its  "  unparalleled  beauty  *' 
for  walks ;  *^  because "  he  says,  ^*  it  will  grow  in  almost  all  grounds,  lasts 
long,  soon  heals  its  wounds  when  pruned,  affects  uprightness,  stoutly  resists 
a  storm^  and  seldom  becomes  hollow."  Scattered  trees  of  it  harmonise 
well  with  immense  masses  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture ;  but  it  is  less 
suitable  for  the  narrow  perpendicular  forms  of  the  Gothic.    For  architectural 
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it «  well  adapted,  from  the  patience  with  wbiefa  it  bean  the  knife 
or  the  diears.  In'  aome  of  the  public  gardens  of  recreation  on  the  Condnenty. 
and  eapedaily  in  those  in  the  nogbboiufaood  of  Paris  and  AmBterdam^  there 
are  y^  imposing  colonnades,  arcades^  walls,  pyramidsy  and  other  ardutec- 
toral-looking  masses,  formed  of  this  tree. 

Soil  ami  &tuaium,  A  deep  and  rather  light  soil  is  recommeDded  for  the 
Mme  tree  bv  Du  Hamel  (TMde  de»  Arhret) ;  but  the  largest  trees  are  gene* 
rally  found  in  a  fpod,  loamy  soiL  In  Lithuania,  where  the  tree  is  moie 
abundant,  and  of  a  laiger  size^  than  it  is  either  in  Russia  or  Poland,  the  sofl, 
as  we  particularly  remarked  about  Kowno,  when  in  that  country  in  1813,  is 
rather  a  clayey  loam  than  a  sandy  one.  This  agrees  with  <m  observation  of 
Du  Hamel,  in  another  of  his  works  {Explottaiwn  det  Jfoit),  that  the  lime 
tree  gets  to  a  prodi^ous  size  in  an  argillaceous  soil  inclining  somewhat  to 
sand,  and  rather  moist.  In  dry  situations,  the  tree  neier  attams  a  laige  oie, 
and  it  loses  its  leaves  earlier  than  any  other  tree.  Being  a  tree  of  the  plains, 
iBtber  than  of  the  mountains,  it  does  not  appear  suitable  for  exposed  snr* 
feces :  bat  it  requires  a  pure  air  rather  than  otnerwise ;  for,  though  it  is  found 
in  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  sparingly  so  in  Britain,  the  smoke  of  minend 
coal  seems  more  injurious  to  it  than  it  is  to  the  platanus,  the  ehn,  or  some 
other  trees. 

Propagatum  and  Culture^    It  is  seldom  propi^ted  otherwise  than  by  layerB, 
which  are  made,  in  the  nurseries,  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  which  become 
rooted,  so  as  to  admit  of  bein^  taken  off,  in  a  year.    The  tree,  in  Britain  at 
least,  appears  seldom  to  ripen  its  seeds ;  but  Evelyn  states  that  he  received 
many  of  these  from  Holland,  and  that  plants  may  be  raised  from  them; 
though,  he  says,  with  better  success  from  suckers.    Vvl  Hamel  aays  that  the 
lime  tree  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  immediately 
after  being  gathered ;  because,  if  they  are  preserved  dry  till  the  following 
spring,  they  will  often  not  come  up  till  the  second  year.    If,  however,  the 
seeds  are  mixed  with  sand,  or  with  8oil»  not  too  dry,  and  kept  in  that  state  tiQ 
the  following  soring,  they  will  generally  come  up  the  first  year.     Owing  to 
the  slowness  ot  the  growth  of  plants  raised  from  seeds,  Du  Hamel  states, 
the  French  gardeners,  when  they  want  a  su[^ly  of  young  lime  trees,  cut 
over  an  old  one  close  by  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  which  soon  sends  up  a 
great  number  of  shoots :  among  these  they  throw  in  a  quandtr  of  so^  which 
they  allow  to  remain  one,  or  two,  or  three  years  ;  after  which  tfaey  find  the 
shoots  well  rooted,  and  of  a  sufficient  hdght  and  strensth^  to  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.    This  mode  is  stSl  practised  in  France 
and  Be^m,  both  with  the  lime  and  the  dm.  (See  Agrimen$  de  la  Cam* 
pogne,  liv.iL)     We  have  seen  the  plants,  or  shoots,  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high, 
with  very  few  roots  when  they  were  first  taken  off:  but  all  the  branches 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  stems,  and  the  stems  shortened  to  6  ft.  or  7  ft., 
and  the  roots  also  pruned,  they  are  planted,  and   seldom  fail  to  grow; 
all  the  young  shoots  produced  the  first  season  after  planting  being  re- 
moved, except  one  to  serve  as  a  leader.     The  lime    tree  bears  trans- 
planting when  of  a  considerable  size;  but,  when  it  is  grown  in  the  nurseries 
for  this  purpose,  it  ought  always  to  be  taken  i^  and  repfented  every  two 
or  three  vears.    A  tree  which  has  stood  some  years  without  being  removed 
should  alwa^'s  have  the  roots  cut  round,  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  firom  the  stem, 
a  year  before  removal,  for  the  purpose  of  stunting  the  growth,  both  of  the 
heEtd  and  roots»  and  of  forming  smaller  roots  and  fibres.    Evdyn  mentions 
some  verv  laige  lime  trees  which  the  prince  elector  took  out  of  his  forests 
at  Heidelbers,  to  a  steep  hill  **  exceedingly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  that  in  the  heat  of  summer.    They  grow  behind  tiiat  strong  tower  on  the 
south-west  and  most  torrid  part  of  the  eminence,  being  a  dry,  reddish, 
barren  earth ;  yet  do  thev  prober  rarely  well :  but  the  heads  were  cut  off, 
and  the  pits  into  which  they  were  transplanted  were  (by  the  industry  and  di- 
rection of  Monsieur  De  8on,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  admirable  meclianic,  who 
himself  related  it  to  me)  filled  with  a  comporition  of  earth  and  eow-duDg, 
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which  was  exceediiiglv  beaten,  and  so  dUuted  with  water,  that  it  became 
ahnost  a  limiid  pep.  it  was  into  this  that  he  plunged  the  roots,  covering  the 
surfiice  witn  the  turf:  a  singular  example  of  removing  great  trees  at  such  « 
season,  and  therefore  taken  notice  or  here  expressly.*'  This  operation  was 
probably  performed  before  midsummer,  when  the  trees,  not  having  spent  their 
vital  or  crowing  force  for  the  season,  might  stiU  send  out  shoots  and  fibrous 
roots,  which  would  preserve  them  alive  till  the  following  vear,  when  they 
would  probably  grow  fireely.  If  it  had  not  been  intended  that  they  should 
grow  a  little  the  first  year,  the  puddle  formed  with  so  much  care  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 

Statistic*.  Vre  have  received  the  dimenmons  and  age  of  some  hundreds 
of  lune  trees,  with  notices  of  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  grow,  in 
difierent  parts  of  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe :  firom  which  we  shall 
select  but  a  very  few  examples,  the  tree  being  sufficiently  well  known* 

TAKs  aaropm^m  4m  the  JBiwfriOfM  qf  Lomdom.  Tite  oldett  tree  that  we  know  of  If  at  f^lham  Palaiee. 
The  beed  of  the  tree  bu  suSteed  greet  injury  flrom  time  and  the  weather ;  and  is  not  remarkiri>le  either 
fi>r  it*  beigbt  or  breadth :  but  the  trunk  ie  between  7  ft  and  8  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Kenwood  there  are 
trees  90  jenn  planted,  wnich  are  90ft.  high.  At  Syon  there  are  trees  of  T.  euTopaBX  of  7*.  e.  micro> 
ptaf  Ha,  and  T.  e  pla^h^lla,  which  are  supposed  to  be  about  80  years  planted,  and  are  75  ft.  high. 

TUia  europai)a  South  qf  Ltmdon.  In  Kent,  ar  Cobham  HaH,  there  is  a  tree  97  ft.  high,  and  abore 
9ft.  in  diameter,  which  contains  136  ft:  <^  timber.  At  Knowle  there  is  an  immense  lime  tree^  the 
dimensions  of  which  have  not  been  sent  us;  but  when  we  saw  it,  in  1820,  it  covered,  a»  we  esUroated 
«t  the  Ume.  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  gnwad.  The  lower  branches,  which  extended  to  a  great 
length,  haa  rested  with  their  extremities  on  the  soil,  rooted  Into  it,  and  sent  up  a  circle  of  young 
mo,  which  surrounded  the  old  or  central  one.  The  outer  brandies  of  this  outer  Tow  of  trees  hao, 
in  their  turn,  stretched  out,  rested  on  the  ground,  and  thrown  up  a  second  circle  of  trees,  which,  at 
"ttie  ttme  we  saw  them,  were  Arom  fiOft.  to  SOft.  liigh.  The  tree  stands  on  a  lawn  in  an  ancient 
geometrical  garden ;  and  must  be  at  least  two  centuries  old ;  the  soli  Is  a  deep  sandy  loam.  At  Ash. 
teed,  in  Surrey,  there  are  trees  95ft.  high,  with  trunks  firom  7  ft.  to  8ft.  in  diameter :  the  soil  is  an 
Adheslye  loam  on  chalk. 

Tttia  emropm/^a  North  ff  Lomdom.  In  Berkshire,  at  Ditton  Park,  there  Is  a  tree  which  is  known  to 
be  upwards  of  fiOO  years  old :  and.  though  It  is  only  80  ft.  high,  yet  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  nxMind,  is  82  ft.  10  in. ;  it  grows  on  strong  kiam  on  graTel.  and  is  supplied  with  abundance 
«f  water,  mm  this  gmvd  lieing  on  a  lerel  with  the  Thames.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Moor  Park,  there 
are  seroal  magnificent  lime  trees,  one  of  which  has  been  beautifully  portrayed  by  Mr.  Strutt : 
nineteen  large  bnmcbes,  6ft.  or  8ft.  in  girt,  strike  out  horiaontally  ftmn  67ft.  to  70 ft.  In  length,  and 
these  support  three  or  nur  upright  limbs ;  the  tree  is  in  AiU  vigour,  and  Its  branches  droop  down  and 
rest  on  the  ground  j  the  trunk,  pits  SS  ft.  3  in. :  and  the  head  is  122  ft.  in  diameter ;  it  is  nearly  100  ft. 
high  i  and  contains,  by  actual  measurement,  ^5  ft.  of  timber.  In  Norfolk,  at  Merton  Park,  there  Is 
« tree  75  It  high,  whloi,  at  1  ft.  firom  the  graund,  is  about  6ft.  in  diameter.  In  Somersetshire  at 
Broeklcby  Hall,  are  three  lime  trees  with  trunks  from  15  ft.  to  17  ft.  In  circumference,  and  GO  ft. 
high.  In  Staflbrashire,  at  EnvUle,  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  of  T.  europse^i  and  T.  e.  micropbf  Ua 
in  jBuiland ;  they  are  nearly  100  A.  high,  and  they  are  completely  feathered  to  the  ground.  In  War. 
wicksnir&  at  Crompton,  a  tree,  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  has  a  trunk  measuitng,  at  4  ft.  flrom  the 
nound,  15  ft.  in  girt ;  firom  9ft.  to  19  ft.  high  the  trunk  divides  into  six  upright  branches,  each  flmn 
soft,  to  00ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire^  between  Horlbrd  and  Ombersley,  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
pool,  there  is  a  tree  o^7«  e.  microphf  11a  estimated  at  upwards  of  900  years  of  ace ;  it  is  70  ft.  high, 
and  the  trunk,  at  8ft.  firem  the  ground,  90  ft.  in  circumference.  There  are  several  other  trees  of  the 
aame  variety  In  the  nei^bourhood  climated  to  be  as  old,  and  nearly  as  laise;  at  Croome^  T.  e. 
fJatypb^Ila,  40  years  planted,  is  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  ^ft.  in  diameter  at  1ft.  ftom  the  ground, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  Its  branches  70  fC,  the  soil  is  a  strong  red  loam.  In  York. 
ahlr&  at  Bi4ton,  are  two  lime  trees  of  large  aiae,  supposed  to  be  T.  e.  micropbflla.  noticed  by  Whitaker, 
In  his  BUtonf  qf  Craven,  which  still  exist  In  the  Park  at  Tbrickleby  Hall,  there  is  a  lime  tree 
with  a  branch  like  a  teapot  handle,  noticed  by  Sir  J.  R  Smith,  In  his  correspondence. 

TUta  mr^pei'a  *m  SeoHamd.  At  Hopeton  Houses  T.  a  rhbva,  100 years  planted,  U  70ft.  high,  with  a 
Crunk  3i  ft  ui  diameter  at  1  ft  firom  the  ground,  and  Che  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
j^  ft. :  it  stands  in  an  avenue  among  several  others  of  about  the  same  hcsght.  At  Gordon  Castle,  la 
Aberdeenshire,  there  are  trees  above  80  ft.  high,  and  with  trunks  above  5  ft.  la  diameter  at  1  ft.  firom 
the  ground.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Boaeneath  Castle,  there  are  several  trees  with  trunks  9|  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  firom  75  ft.  to  80  ft.  hl^h.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth  Castle,  there  Is  a  noble  avenue  ot  lime 
trees,  which  has  been  tOO  years  planted,  and  the  trees  are  82ft.  high  and  upwards:  and 6ft.,  or 
more,  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  ftom  the  ground.  In  the  Perth  Nurserv  there  is  a  tree  of  the  T.  e  platy- 
pl^fUa  minor.  60  years  planted,  66  ft.  high  j  thediameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  firom  the  ground,  m  In. ; 
and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  48  ft.  In  general,  when  the  soil  Is  laoprrly  prepared, 
Che  tree  grows  at  the  average  rate  of  2  ft.  a  year,  for  the  first  12  or  15  years,  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Scotland. 

TiUm  omropc^m  As  Jrokmd.  In  the  park  at  CbarieviUe  Forest,  county  of  Meath,  there  Is  a  tree 
110ft.  high,  with  atrunk,  at  1  ft.  fkcm  the  ground,  fi| ft.  in  diameter :  It  grows  In  brown  loam  resting 
on  a  Itanestone  gravd.  in  an  open  dtuation.  In  ttie  c4antatlons  on  the  same  estate,  the  tree  attains 
the  height  of  from  25  ft.  to  90ft  in  10  yean  At  Florence  Court  there  is  a  tree,  98  years  planted, 
4S  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  firom  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  branches  46  ft. ;  the  soil  a  retentive  loam.  At  Moira,  near  Belfest,  T.  e.  platyphf  Ha 
mmor  has  attained  the  height  of  85  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  lo  diameter  at  1  ft.  flnom  the  ground ;  the 
branches  covering  a  Hwce  of  60  ft.  in  diameter. 

tUia  euronte\»  im  nretgm  Commtriet.  In  Pk-ance,  in  the  Paris  Garden,  7*.  e  platyphflla,  190  yean 
plaDted,  Is  76ft.  high,  and  the  space oofered  by  its  branches  is  87  ft.  in  circumference;  at  Mereville, 
T.  e  mioroph'^la,  60  years  planted.  Is  60  ft.  nigh ;  its  trunk,  at  1  ft.  IVom  the  around,  is  5  ft.  in 
diameter :  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  hrancnes  is  40ft. ;  in  the  ootanlc  nrden  at 
Touhm,  71  europiEf^a,  40  years  nbmted.  Is  50ft:  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.. in  diameter ;  in  the  public 
walks  at  Nantes,  T.  curopa»X  yO  years  planCed,  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4|  ft.  in  diaxneter.  In 
Belgium  and  HoUaad  thu  i^ecies  and  its  varieties  abound :  the  largest  are  in  "the  wood**  at  the 
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lii«M.  Mne  or  wlrieb  «ra  betw«ai70ft.and  Wfltln  hcighCvllb  traain  betwcoiSft.  Mid4ft.  i» 
diMBder.  In  th«  D^ighbourfaood  of  Ghent  and  of  Bnntrit,  the  tree  is  •eldoin  to  be  found. 
above  60  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  natire  foreati,  where  It  is  indigenous,  not  often  so  much.  In 
Austria,  in  the  park  at  Schdnbrunn,  tliere  is  a  lime  tree,  70  years  planted,  which  is  75ft.  high ;  §L 
Laxenburg,  AO  Tears  planted  and  .a5  ft.  high ;  and  many  others  of  similar  heights,  or  higher,  are  to  be 
ftaind.  InWirtemberg,  at  Neustadt  an  der  linde,  is  a  tree,  ftom  which  the  town  takes  Hi  name,  of 
naknown  age,  and  grot  rise ;  the  trunk  girts  Sift.,  and  rises  15  ft.  high  before  the  brapchei  be^ ; 
the  whole  height  of  the  tree  is  about  100  ft.  lite  branches  extend  to  nearly  100ft.  on  eub  aideof  tba 
trunk,  and  they  are  supported  by  108  pillars,  seme  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  some  of  stone ;  there  is 
a  place  of  entertainment  formed  in  the  hesd  of  the  tree,  which  is  aecended  to  by  a  flight  of  sispa.  In 
the  hcrflows  of  the  branches,  earth  has  been  placed,  and  gooeeberry  bushes  planted,  which  bear  6uii 
which  is  atM  to  Tisitors.  The  arenue  of  lime  trees  in  Bo-lin  {Der  Umdem  Stratte)  is  cdebrated.  In 
Denmark,  T.  eoropm'a  and  T.  e  microptatlla  attain  the  height  at  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  In  the  loyrf 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copeobageri.  In  Sweden,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Lund,  there  is  a 
nme  tree  which  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  :5  ft.  S  in.  in  diameter.  In  Switierland,  aoooidlng  to  Cox, 
audio  M.  A  IphonseDeCmMolle,  p.  leOi,  there  are  some  rery  large  lime  treea.  One,  near  Morgcs,  has 
a  trunk  24  ft  4  in.  in  circumfierence ;  another,  bear  the  great  ^urcb  at  Berne,  which  was  planted 
before  the  Tear  1410,  is  96  ft.  in  girt ;  and  a  third,  near  M orat,  which  is,  probably,  one  of  those 
■■^■inl  to  by  M.  Oe  Canddle,  Is  not  less  than  90  ft»  high,  and  of  die  same  girt  as  the  last.  In  pw  ISL 
some  other  remarkable  lime  trees  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Strutt,  the  mostcelebnUed  artist  in  dcndio. 
grnihy  which  this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  who  is  now  (January,  1S9S)  in  Switzerland,  has, 
webeBrr^  taken  sketches  of  all  these  trees,  which  he  wiU,  in  all  probabiuty,  engrave  and  pnbbsh  on 
his  return  to  Fngland, 

Commercial  Statittict.    The  common  lime  is  propagated  for  sale  in  aU  the 

European  nurseries,  and  in  some  of  those  of  North  America.     The  price  varies 

according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.     In  London,  plants  from  layers,  3  ft.  to 

4  ft.  hijfhy  cost  SOf.  a  hundred ;  from  6  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  30*.  a  hundred  ;  and 

from  7  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  2«.  6</.  each«     At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  common 

lirae  are  1  franc  each ;    of  the  common  yellow-twigged  variety  2  francs  each ; 

and  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  which,  we  believe,  was  originally  brought  from 

that  nursery,  5  francs  each.     In  New  York,  ?. 

2  2.  T.  (eur.)  a'lba  Waldtt,  4r  Kii»   The  white-/<rare(f  European  Lime  Tree. 

Ideniificatiom.    Waldst.  and  Kit.  PL  Hung.;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit ;    Hort..Kew.,2.pi89a;    Hayne 

Dend.,  pi  IIS^  Don's  Hill.,  J.  Dl  553. 
Smmom^met.      T.  americkna  Da  Hoi :    T.  arv^ntea  De^.,  Dec.  Cat,  Hori.  Montp.,  and  Dee.  Pivd.,  1. 

p  513. ;  T.  rotundilMia  fent.  and  if.  Du  Ham. ;  T.  t»raenti>sa  Mentck. 
Emgramng*.    Waldst.  and  Kit  PL  Hung.,  1.  t.  &  ;  Vent  Dissi,  t  4. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  t  SBL ;  Wats. 

Dend.,  1 71. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char,  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves  cordate* 
somewhat  acuminated,  and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  serrated,  clothed  with 
¥ath  white  down  beneath,  but  smooth  above,  4  times  longer  than  the  petioles. 
Fruit  ovate,  with  5  obscure  ribs.  (Don's  MULy  i.  p.  653.)  Fruit  evidently 
ribbed.  {Steven^  in  Nouv.  Mem,  de  la  Soc,  Imp,  act  Naturalisles  de  Mosctm^ 
tome  iii.  p.  103.)  A  native  of  Hungary ;  with  yellowish  and  very  fragrant 
Bowers,  produced  from  June  to  August.     Introduced  in  1767. 

Description,  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  very 
distinct  race  of  the  common  lime;  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  scales  to  its  petals,  as  noticed  bv  Watson  in  his  Dendrologia^  which 
no  one  of  the  other  varieties  of  T,  europae^a  is  said  to  possess.  Even  allowing 
this  structure  to  be  permanent  in  the  Hungarian  lime,  the  tree  bears  such  a 
seneral  resemblance  to  T,  europse^a  in  all  its  main  features,  that  it  seems  to  os 
mipossible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  their  origin.  We  are  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  only  in  isolated  stations 
in  the  Hungarian  forests.  We  have,  however,  placed  this  lime  by  itself, 
rather  than  among  the  other  varieties ;  because,  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
foliage,  it  is  far  more  obviously  distinct  than  T,  e.  platyphylla  or  T,  e. 
microph^Ila.  The  tree  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  spe- 
cies and  varieties  by  this  white  appearance,  even  at  a  considerable  distance* 
and  by  the  strikingly  snowy  hue  of  its  leaves  when  they  are  ruffled  by  the 
wind.  Its  wood  and  shoots  resemble  those  of  the  common  lime ;  but  it  does 
not  attain  the  same  height  as  that  tree.  At  High  Clero,  where  a  number  of 
plants  of  this  species  are  sprinkled  along  the  approach  road,  its  line  of  direc- 
tion may  be  traced  at  some  miles'  distance,  through  the  apparently  dense  forest, 
by  their  white  tops  appearing  at  intervals  among  the  other  trees. 

Geography t  History,  ^c.  The  white  lime  was  discovered  by  Kitaibel  in  the 
woods  of  Hungary,  where  it  is  rare ;  it  was  also  seen  by  Olivier  near  Con- 
stantinople.   It  was  sent  to  Gordon,  at  Mile  End,  in  the  year  1767;  whence  it 
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paised  into  other  nurseries,  and  has  since  been  rather  extensively  cultivated; 
though  not  so  much  so  as  it  deserves  from  its  very  striking  appearance.  Twelve 
years  after  it  was  introduced  into  England,  we  are  informea  in  the  Nouoeau  Du 
Homely  printed  in  the  time  of  the  French  Republic,  that  **  the  citizens  Thouin 
and  Cels  received  some  plants  from  Kew,  and  propagated  them  with  success ; 
the  former  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum,  and  the  other  in  his  nursery  at 
ArcueU.  Some  of  these  plants  grew  with  such  vigour,  that,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
years  of  the  Repubtic,  citizen  Thouin  sowed  their  seeds,  and  raised  several 
young  plants  from  them."  The  tree  alluded  to  in  the  Paris  Garden  is  now 
acconiing  to  the  Return  Paper  sent  to  us  by  Professor  Mirbel,  55  h,  high,  and 
its  brancnes  cover  a  space  of  63  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  species,  and  requires  a  similar  soil  and  situation. 
When  first  introduced,  it  was  propagated  by  grafting  on  T.  e.  platyph^lla;  and 
this  is  still  thepractice  in  some  nurseries,  especially  in  Continental  ones. 

SteUiUics,  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  white  lime  in  the  Kew  arboretum, 
and  a  fine  tree  at  Walton  upon  Thames,  60  ft,  high.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  at  High  Clere,  in  Berkshire,  some  of  which,  in  36  years,  have  attained 
the  height  of  60  ft.,  with  diameters  of  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.,  on  a  retentive 
shallow  soil  on  chalk.  There  are  some  ^ood  specimens  at  Deepdene,  also  on 
chalk.  One  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  only  30  years  planted,  on  a  loamy 
soil,  has  attained  the  height  of  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  One  in 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  is  35  ft.  high ;  and,  in  the 
principal  botanic  gardens  on  the  Contment,  there  arc  trees  of  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
in  height.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  2s,  each ;  at  Boilwyller,  1 
franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

$  T.  (?«.)  a.  petiolHris  Dec,  the  Umg.peHoledAea.ved  Lime  Tree,  described  by  De  Candolle 
from  dried  cpeciment  wirbout  flower  or  ft-uit.  Is,  probably,  only  a  variety  of  T.  frlba.  He  has  placed 
it  in  one  of  two  sections  in  which  the  species  have  the  petals  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base.  Inside.  It 
Is  said  to  have  leaves  cordate,  acuminated,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles,  serrated,  smooth  above, 
but  white  beneath  from  ckwe-pressed  dowa  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Odessa,  but 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England.  Steven  has  stated  {.Nouv.  Mem.  de  la  Soe.  Imp,  da  Nat.  de 
MoaeoHf  tomeliL  pi  104.)*  that  T.  petioHiris  Dee,  certainly  belongs  to  T.  arg^ntea  £T.  e.  itlba] ;  for 
the  length  of  the  petioles  varies  often  upon  the  same  branch,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  species  of 
TiUa^  wherefore  S{>rengcl  has  judiciously  omitted  it  from  his  Sfftiema. 

£  3.  T,  AMERICA^ N A  L,    The  American  Lime  Tree. 

ident^aikm,    Lin.  Sp.,  733. ;  Hort.  Kew. ;  V^iUd.  Spea 

t/fttoHgwiet,     T.  glibra,  VenLj  T.  earolinilina  JVangenk. ;  T.  canadensis  Mickatixi  T.  glabra  Dec., 
Hagne'g  Dendr.^  and  Dom^M  MiU.\  the  smooth.leaved,  or  black.  Lime  Tre^and  Bass  Wood,  Amer. 
SmgratingB.    Vent  Diss.,  t  2. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit,  1 131 ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char,  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base,  inside*  Leaves  profoundly 
cordate,  abruptly  acuminate,  sharply  serrated,  somewhat  coriaceous,  smooth. 
Petals  trdncate  and  crenate  at  the  apex,  e^qual  in  length  to  the  style.  Fruit 
ovate,  somewhat  ribbed*  (Don*s  Mill.,  i.  p.  553.)  Canada.  Yellowish- 
white  fk>weri».  July  and  August.  1752.  On  a  general  view  of  the  trees, 
the  most  obvious  external  differential  characteristics  of  the  European  and 
American  limes  appear  to  us  to  be,  that  the  former  have  regularly  cordate, 
and  the  latter  obliquely  cordate,  leaves.  The  other  American  limes  we 
consider  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this  species. 

Deicription.  The  American  lime,  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of 
80  ft.  or  upwards,  with  a  straight  uniform  trunk,  having  an  ample  finely  tufted 
summit.  In  England,  there  are  some  specimens  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
height:  in  summer,  these  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  European  limes 
by  the  largeness  of  the  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped,  acutely  pointed,  deep 
green  and  glabrous  on.  their  upper  sides,  and  pale  green  beneath.  Some  of 
the  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  be  slightly  pubescent ;  but  they  are  generally 
smooth  and  shining.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  appear,  in  Canada, in  June 
and  July;  but,  in  England,  not  till  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  those  of  the  common  sort  are  decaying.  In  winter,  this  species  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  robust  appearance  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and 
by  the  dark-brown  colour  of  the  baric  on  the  young  shoots.  This  circumstance 
alone  is  a  very  marked  distinction ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  procured  for  the  spe- 
cies the  name  of  the  black  lime  tree.    The  Iar<rcst  tree,  that  we  know  of,  of  this 
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is  at  White  Kiik|it8»  new  RcmUi^:  itisabooteoft.  Iqgh;  md^ata 
the  tufting  of  the  maaaes  has  a  veiy  wngnlar 
Oeognpk^f  HutorVf^*  This  spedes  is  found  in  Csim^ and  in  the  nortfaeni 
parts  of  thelFnitedMtes :  it  is  less  coounon  towards  the  south ;  and^inVirginsa, 
the  Garolinas,  and  Georgia^  it  is  found  only  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is 
abundant  in  Tenesaee,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  on 
kioae,  deep,  fertile  soQ.  llie  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  tender ;  and,  in 
the  northern  states  of  America,  where  the  tulip  tree  does  not  attain  a  timber 
siae^  it  is  used  for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  and  the  seats  of  chairs.  On 
the  Ohio,  the  hnam  affixed  to  the  prows  of  Tesaels  are  made  of  this  wood ;  and 
the  inner  baik  is  formed  into  ropes,  as  that  of  the  T.  europse^a  is  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  lime  was  cultiyated  by  fifilkr  in  175^  but  has  not  been  fery 
extensiveljr  distributed.  There  are  trees  of  it  of  10  years*  growth  in  the  Lon- 
don Hordcidtural  Society's  Garden  ;  and  it  is  propagated,  generally  by  graft* 
ing,  in  someof  the  British  and  Continental  nurseries.  Price,  m  London,  &.  6dL 
a  phmt;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  SO  cents. 


It  T.  a.  2  lamfi^,    7%e  looMe^ymedJlowered  American  lAme  7Vor. 
8§mnmme,    T.}axiMbnMickM.,Pmnk,  Dec,,  Bafme^tDemdr^rndDm^t  MOIL 

Deurtptiouj  Creographfy  S^c.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base^ 
inside.  Leaves  cordate,  gradually  acuminated,  serrated,  membrana* 
ceous,  smooth.  Cymes  loose.  Petab  enrnrginate,  shorter  than  the 
style.  Fruit  gbbose.  (2Xm'<  Afitf.,L  p.55£,  ads^ted.)  A  moat 
distinct  species,  according  to  Pursh.  G.  Bon  obsenres  that  it  \m 
generally  confounded  with  T.  glabra ;  which,  if  the  trees  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  (harden  be  correctly  named,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at :  for  their  general  resemblance  is  so  great,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  of  their  bemg  essentially  the  same  species,  notwith* 
standing  the  oomparatively  loose  cymes  of  the  flowers,  which, 
however,  we  have  never  seen ;  no  plants  of  this  variety,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  having  yet  flowered  in  Britain.  This  variety  is  smd 
.to  be  found  from  Maryland  to  Geoma,  near  the  sea-coast,  ifi^ere  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  50  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellowish-white 
sweet-scented  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  was  mtroduoed  into 
England  in  1820,  and  is  but  sparingly  cultivated.  There  is  a  plant 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  in  the  London  H<mcultural  Society's  (harden. 


IE  T.  0.  3  pubciomg,    T%e  ptiheieentAes^red  American  Ume  Trec^ 

S^mm^meM.     T.  pcbitccDi  Bort  JCew.,  fWUL,  Dec,  Don's  JttBL,  Veal,  MtdkauM^  aad 

Ha^me'9  Dendr. ;  T.  cuoliniina  Jfiff. :  T,  uaericiiia  WaU. 
MHgrtutmgB.    Veiit.Di0B.,piia  t&;  Wau.Dendr.,t.l35.,aiidoiirplaleinVoiIL 

Deicription,  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves 
truncate  at  the  base^  somewhat  cordate  and  oblique,  deoticttlately 
serrated,  pubescent  beneath.  Petals  emaiginate,  shorter  than  tfate 
stvle.  Fruit  globose^  even.  (Don^s  MUl.^  i.  p.  553.)  Tlus  variety  is 
of  much  less  vigorous  growth  than  the  preceding;  the  leaves  are 
much  smaller,  and  the  branches  more  slender.  The  leaves  are  most 
pubescent  after  their  first  expansion :  as  they  increase  in  siae;,  a  part 
of  the  pubescence  falls  ofl^  and  the  hairs  which  remain  form  little 
starrv  tufts.  The  colour  of  the  baric  is  dark,  and  shows  thatit  is  more 
nearly  aUied  to  71  americkia  than  to  7.  a.  laxifldra.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  a|Ml  the  Floridas,  where  it 
grows  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  larve  marshes,  where  the  soil  is 
cool  and  rich,  and  not  sutgect  to  inundation.  It  b  die  only  variety 
found  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina  and  Geoigia.  Midiaiii  found 
it  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  growing  to  the 
he^ht  ot  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  having  the  genoal  appearance  ef  the 
common  American  species.  Its  leaves,  be  says,  difo  widdy  in  sis^ 
according  to  the  exposure  in  which  they  grow :  in  dry  and  open 
phK^  they  are  only  2 in.  in  diameter;   but  in  cool  and  shaded 
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situations  they  are  twice  that  size.  The  flowers,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  common  American  species,  appear  in  June,  and  they 
vary  in  the  same  proportion  as  tne  leaves.  Seeds  of  this  variety 
were  brought  to  England  by  Catesby  in  1726 ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  cultivated.  There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  arboretum 
at  Kew,  one  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  one 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  it  may  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
nurseries.    In  New  York,  the  price  is  50  cents  a  plant. 

S  T.  a.  4  pubSicens  lepiophyUa,     The  ikMeaved  pubescent  American  Lime 

XrPff. 

Sifnongmes,    T.  pubdacens  leptopbyila  f^ent ;  T.  miislMiiipfotit  Duf- 

DeseHpUon.  Thia  yariefcy  Is  described  bv  Ventenat  as  baring  very  thin  teaves,  with 
only  a  few  fine  aenatuTea.  De  CandoUe  ooubti  whether  it  may  not  prore  a  distinct 
species.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
SocietT,  which  closay  resembles  T.  a.  pub^scens ;  and,  if  this  be  correctly  named,  we 
dMwda  h«Te  no  doubt  of  its  being  nothing  more  than  a  rariety  of  that  race. 

It  T.  a,  5.  heterophylla.    The  various4eaved  American  Lime  TYee. 

Svnm^mei.    T.  heteropb^Ua  T^nL,  Dee, :  T.  &lba  Miekx. ;  the  White  LimeL 
Sngrmfk^t.    Vent  Diss.,  1 5. ;  Miehx.  ArK,  &  1 2. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol  IL 

Description.  Petals  each  with  a  scale  at  the  base  inside.  Leaves 
ovate,  downy  beneath,  sometimes  cordate  at  the  base,  sometimes 
obliquely  or  equally  truncate.  Fruit  globose,  with  5  ribs.  (Don*s 
MiU^  i.  p.  553.^  According  to  Michaux,  this  tree  rardy  exceeds  the 
height  ot  40  h.  m  its  native  habitats ;  and,  according  to  the  Nouveau 
Dtt  Homely  it  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  France,  though  it 
has  been  introduced  into  that  country  upwards  of  70  years.  The 
young  branches  of  this  variety  are  covered  with  a  smooth  silver-grey 
bark ;  bv  which,  and  by  their  thickness,  rough  sur&ce^  and  the  large 
size  of  their  buds,  the  tree  is  easily  recognised  in  winter.  The  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety,  either  American  or 
European ;  obliquely  heart-shaped  and  pointed  like  those  of  all  the 
other  American  varieties ;  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surfiu^e,  and 
whitish  beneath ;  with  small  reddish  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  intersections 
of  the  principal  nerves.  The  flowers  appear,  in  America,  in  June ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  floral  leaf,  are  larger  tnan  those  of  any  other  lime 
tree.  The  petals  are  larger  and  whiter,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  seeds  are  round,  or,  rather,  oval,  and  downy.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which, 
if  correctly  named,  will  prove  it,  as  we  think,  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
T,  americana,  more  neariy  approaching  T.  a.  Iaxifl6ra  than  T.  a. 
pub^cens. 

Geography y  History ,  ^e,  T.  a.  heteroph^Ila,  or  the  white  lim^ 
as  it  is  called  in  America,  is  abundant  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
the  western  states.  It  does  not  grow,  like  the  common  species  (7*. 
americf^na),  in  elevated  places,  nor  amidst  the  trees  of  the  forests,  but 
is  almost  cdways  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  particularly 
observed  on  those  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  tne  streams 
which  flow  into  them  ;  but  it  rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  of  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white  and 
tender,  and  is  seldom  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  although  this  tree  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du 
Hamel,  in  1755,  it  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  England  till 
1811.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  plants  of  it,  except  those  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  have  not  been 
planted  above  8  or  10  years.  Like  all  the  other  American  varieties. 
It  may  be  considered  as  highly  ornamental,  and  well  deserving  a  place 
in  collections,  where  the  climate  is  not  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  London,  or  where,  if  the  cold  is  greater  in  winter,  the  heat  b  pro- 
portionately greater  in  summer,  and  is  sufficient  to  give  such  a  d^ec 
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of  maturity  to  the  young  wood  as  will  enable  it  to  endure  the 
winter. 

App.  i.     Doubt/id  Varieties  ofTilia  europdc'^a  and  amcricdna. 

In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  there  are  some  names 
attached  to  young  plants  of  lime  trees,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  fore^ 
going  enumeration  as  distinct.  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisTy  ourselves  that  they  were  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  species  and 
varieties  which  we  have  enumerated  to  be  worth  recording.  Among  these 
names  are,  T.  platyphylla  vera,  T.  p.  minor,  T.  prae^cox,  T,  tritifoUa,  Tu  lari- 
flora  microph^Ua,  and  T,  pubesceus  rugosa. 

»  

App.  L     Other  Species  belonging  to  the  Order  Tilidcece, 

The  genufl  Qxhmia  L.  (Dae  Prod..  L  pi  508.,  and  D<m*$  MUL,  L  p.  547.)  oonsicts  of  a  great  niraiber  of 
ipecict,  mmUy  natives  of  tropical  climate* ;  but,  at  aeveral  of  them  inhabit  Himalaya  and  the  iaiandt 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  probable  that  some  ipecies  might  fucceed  in  the  nei^^bontfaood  of  London, 
against  a  wall.  In  the  Himalaya,  Mr.  Rovie  sUtes  that  the  inner  bark  of  Gravis  oppoeitifblia  is 
used  for  Uie  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  lime  tree  is  in  Europe  j  that  the  kaves  of  6.  dfdyma  and 
other  species  are  given  as  fodder  to  cattle,  and  are  dried  and  stacked  up  for  winter  use.  The  wood  Is 
used,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for  making  boata  Some  of  the  species  of  Gt^ia  yield  pleasaot 
acid  berries,  much  used  for  making  sherbet  The  specie*  cannot  be  cmisidered  as  likely  to  prove  very 
ornamental  in  our  gardens,  but  they  will  enrich  them  by  increasing  the  variety.  The  species  which 
might  be  tried  are  the  following:  G.  opposiUfblia  AorA.,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6ft  with  purple  flowen; 
G.  blloba  G.  Don,  a  shrub,  native  of  China ;  6.  occidentklis  L.,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  grows  about  the  height  of  10  ft,  hw  leaves  like  those  of  the  small  elm,  purple  flowen, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  British  green-bouses  since  1690  j  G.  sopuUfblia  FaA/,a  shrub  with  leaves 
like  those  of  Populus  tremula,  found  in  C^gvpt;  G.  piimila  Ham.,  found  in  Ncfial;  G.  veluUna 
yakl,  found  in  Arabia ;  G.  echinul&ta  DeUie,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  only  one  of  these 
species  which  is  at  present  in  British  gardens  is  Q.  oocidentilis  Bot,  Mag.,  1 4SS.,  wh\ph  weU  i 
a  trial  against  a  oonservaUve  wall 
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OP   THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

TERNSTROM//  CKS,. 

Distinctive  Charactemlics,  Thalamiflorous.  {H,  B,)  Calyx  with  an  imbri- 
cate aestivation.  Stamens  with  filaments  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous, 
and  anthers  2-cdled  to  4^elled.  Leaves  alternate.  (LAndle^t  Itiirod,  to  N,  S, ; 
and  Don's  Mill.)  The  species  which  endure  the  open  air,  belonging  to  this 
order,  ai'e  included  in  two  tribes,  Gordoniem,  and  Camcifiess. 

Sect.  I.     Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the 

Tribe  Gordomesi, 

Common  Character.  Sepals  5,  free,  or  joined  together  at  the  base.  Petals 
usually  connected  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  with  filiform  filaments, 
connected  at  the  base.  Anther  oval,  vane-like.  Styles  5,  distinct,  or 
connected  only  at  the  base,  or  usually  united  to  the  tip.  Carpels  5,  more 
or  less  united,  1 — 2-seeded.  Seeds  few.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  straight, 
liadicle  oblong.  Cotyledons  leafy,  folded  lengthwise.  Plumule  inconspi- 
cuous. Trees  and  shrubs  of  America;  a  few  of  Asia.  Leaves  alternate, 
usuuUy  deciduous,  oval  or  oblong,  feather-nerved,  and  witliout  stipules. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  527.)  The  geriera  are  three;  and  their  diflerential  charac- 
ters are  as  follow  :  — 
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Malachode'ndron  Cav,  Calyx  attended  by  a  single  bractea.  Petals 
5—6,  with  the  limb  finely  notched.  Ovary  marked  with  5  furrows.  Styles 
5,  free,  separate  to  the  base.  Stigmas  capitate.  Carpels  capsular,  5, 
connected,  1-seeded.  (Ihn*s  iliti/.,  i.  p.  564.) 

Stva'rtia,  Sepals  5,  connected  almost  to  the  middle,  bibracteate. 
Petals  5.  Style  crowned  by  a  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  woody,  5-celled, 
5-valved.     Cells  I — 2-8eeded.     Seeds  wingless.  (Don's  Miil.,  i.  p.  564.) 

GoRDO^N/^.  Sepals  5,  coriaceous.  Petals  5,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
stamens,  and  connected  together  at  the  base.  Style  crowned  by  5  stigmas. 
Capsule  5-celled,  5-valTed ;  cells  2 — 5-seeded.  Seeds  ending  in  a  leafy  wing. 
(Don's  MiU,,  i.  p.  564.) 

Genus  L 


;  MALACHODE'NDRON  Cao.     The   Malachodendron.     Lm.  St/st. 

Monad^lphia  Poly&ndria. 

Ideni^teaUon.    Cav.  Diss.,  5.  p.  508. ;  Juaa.  Oea,  S75. ;  Mitch.  Gen.,  I&  (k  a& ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  i)k  5S8. ; 

and  I>on*a  Mill.,  1.  p.  572. 
Symmyme*.    Stu&rtia  L*U6rit »  Stew4rUa  L. 
JjerHnUkm.      From  malakot,  aoft,  and  dendron.  a  tree ;  in  allusion,  perhapa,  to  the  quality  of  the 

timber :  or,poasibly,  from  the  flowers  resenduing  those  of  the  mallow,  the  Greek  name  for  which 

\Mmalacki. 

Gen,  Char.y  Sfc,  Calyx  5-cleft,  furnished  with  two  bracteas  at  the  base. 
Peiitls  5,  with  a  crenulate  limb.  Ovary  5-furrowed.  Styles  5,  unconnected. 
Stigmas  capitate.  Carpels  5,  capsular,  connected,  1-seedcd.  Seeds  im- 
known.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  572.)  A  deciduous  low  tree,  with  hurge  white 
flowers. 

X  1.  Malachode'ndron  ova^tum  Cav.     The  ovate^<pave(/ Malachodendron. 

Ideniificatkm.    Cav.,  1.  c  ;  Lindl.  Bot  Reg: ;  Don's  Mill,  1. 1x979. 

Sjfnonvmet.     StukcUa  pentag^nla  L*H4rU.',   Stew4rtiia  MaUchodendron  MiU.',  Stew&rtia  4  dnq 

Engraving*.    Smith's  Exot  Bot,  1 101. ;  Michx.  1 58. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 1101 ;  and  omjig.  91. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, solitary,  almost  sessile.  Petals  waved,  cut,  of  a  pale 
cream-colour.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  572.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
attaining,  in  its  native  country,  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  but, 
in  England,  generally  seen  as  a  bush,  and  seldom  above 
10  h.  or  12  ft.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  on  mountains ;  and  it  was  introduced  into 
England  m  1795,  producing  its  large  white  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  It  nas  been,  since  the  period  of 
its  introduction,  in  frequent  cultivation  among  other  American  or  peat- 
earth  plants.  The  largest  specimens  which  we  nave  seen  in  England  are 
at  Dropmore  and  White  Knights:  the  former  are  between  10 h.  and  12 ft. 
high,  and  form  wide-spreading  bushes,  flowering  freely  every  year.  Their 
flowers  are  very  large  (2J  in.  or  more  across),  and  slightly  fragrant.  There 
are  a  great  many  trees  nearly  equally  large  at  White  Knights,  which  flower 
magnificently  every  year,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  The  plant  would 
have  a  much  better  effect  if  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  so  as  to  form  a 
small  tree.  For  this  purpose,  after  a  plant  has  been  two  or  three  years 
established,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  it  down  to  the  ^ound;  and,  from  the 
shoots  that  it  will  throw  up,  to  select  one,  and  train  it  as  the  stem  of  the 
future  tree.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  generally  grown  is  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat,  in  which  the  latter  prevails ;  but,  in  the  MUe  End  Nursery,  it 
shoots  vigorously,  and  flowers  freely,  in  deep  sandy  loam.    The  situation 
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should  be  didtered ;  and  shaded  rather  than  otherwise.  The  uaiial  mode 
of  propagation  ts  by  layers ;  and  the  stools  are  sooietinies  |MX>tected»  during 
winter,  by  mats.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  5f .  each ;  at  Bo£ 
wyller,  15  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  IL 


M. 


STVAfRTIA  Cav.    The  Stuartia.    Lm.  Syst.  Monad^hia  Pent6ndria. 

Ideniifkatkm.    Ckv.  DIMw,  &  pi  a8&  :  DecL  Prod.,  1.  p '53&,  ai  Stewfcrtls ;  Don's  MUL,  I.  pi  57S. 
Derimikm.    Named  in  boaoar  of  JM»  Stewart,  MttqueM  of  Bute,  the  patron  of  Sr  John  HUl,aDda 
diatinguithed  pnilnotcr  ofhoranlral  acienoe. 

General  Character^  ^e»  Cah»  permanent,  5-clefl:,  rarely  5-parted,  furnished 
with  two  bracteas  at  the  base.  Petals  5.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  1,  fili- 
form, crowned  by  a  capitate  5-lobed  stigma.  Capsule  woody,  5-ceIIed, 
5-yal¥ed;  cells  1 — 8-«eeded.  SSsnif  wingless,  ovate,  even.  (Ihn*s  MUl^i. 
p.  573.)--- A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  lei^  white  flowers. 

tt  1.  Qftva^rtia  virgi'nxca  Cav.    The  Virginian  Stuartia. 

Dec.  Prod.,  1.  pi  £88:  Don*a  IfilL,  1.  pi57SL 
Stew4rtla  Malachoddndron  Lin.  ^,  SK;  Stuirtte marilAndica Bot.  Bep. ;  Stewutiai 


le,  Fr, ;  dncriiBiche  (one^trled)  Stuaitle,  Qer. 

~am.  uL,tfi93.;  Bot  Bepi,  taS?.;  andour^^.gS. 


i^r.  Char.^  ^c.  Flowers  large,  white,  with  purple  filaments 
and  blue  anthers,  usually  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate,  acute. 
Petals  entire.  {DotCs  Miui,  i.  p.  573.)^  A  deciduous 
shrub;  from  6ft.  to  8ft.  hi^  m  Viivinia,  its  native 
country,  and  attaining  nearly  the  same  Beight  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  found  in  swamps  in  the  lower  parts  both 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  and  was  introduced  mto  Eng- 
land in  1742.  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  precedmg  genus ;  but  it  forms  a 
smaller  bush,  and  the  foliage  h^  a  redder  hue.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  same  size,  white,  with  purple  fila- 
ments and  blue  anthers.  This  plant  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  the  other,  fix>m  its  beinp  of  somewhat  slower  growth ;  but  its  beauty, 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  flowering  fix>m  July  to  September,  when 
but  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  blossom,  render  it  desirable  for  every  collec- 
tion. It  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  it  will  also  grow  in  deep 
moist  sand.  In  this,  as  m  similar  cases,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  ram- 
pant plant  be  placed  near  it,  the  roots  of  which  might  penetrate  into 
the  mass  of  peat  or  sand,  and,  from  their  greater  vigour,  soon  occupy  it, 
and  destroy,  or  greatly  injure,  those  of  the  Stu&rtta.  The  propagation  of 
this  plant  is  the  same  as  that  of  Malachodendron ;  from  wmch  it  is  sepa- 
rated on  account  of  a  tedmical  difierence  in  the  capsules,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  by  which  7%^a  is  separated  from  Camellia.  There  are  large  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  The  price  is  the  same  as  that  of 
BialacnoddndroiL 

Genus  III. 


GORDO'N/i^    Ellis.      The   Oordonia.      Zot.  Syst,  Monaddphia 

Poly&ndria. 

Jdentifieaikm.    EUia,  in  Phil.  Trana.,  17701;  Cav.  DiM.,  307  i  Dec.  Prod,  1.  p^SBS.;  Daat  MiB., 
!•  p.  573> 
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'  or  JIumiiiT  Ooifam  ■  criibnitKl  BiaHrraaa  U  "H*  BM.  B«r 
uTEo  m  u»  u«  gf  PbUlp  MIUfT. 

Co/y*  of  5  rounded  coriaceous  sejwls.  Pttali  5,  Bomewhat 
adnate  to  the  urceolui  of  the  staineiis,  Slyte  crowned  bv  a  peltate 
5-lobecl  Bt^ma.  Captulei  5-ceUed,  5-Talved;  cells  8 — 1  nacJed.  Seedt 
entUng  in  a  leafy  wing  fixed  to  the  central  column,  filifomi.  (Doh'i  Mill,, 
i.  p.  573.)— There  are  only  two  hard/  species,  t>oth  Bub-evergreen. 

I  I.  OoRDO^N/rf  Luia'nthus  L.    The  woolly-flowered  Qordoni^  or  LobMfy 
Say. 
TRL I  Die  Pnd.,  L  a  asSL  I  D«^  MOL,  I.  p.  SIS. 
■ritaUiui  Ui;  ai,  noL,  emit.  t:>nC,  L  1. 44.  Mub  Jmtm.,  L  M.  ( 
■,  uul  Aleie  dc  la  Floride,  Fr. ;  luifKidltc  Qordaaic,  Crr, 
■a^    v».  >'i~,ii.<.ITl.i  am*.  But  IUt,L«8.|  CirtHb.  CutiL,].  l«<;  Fink.  Aisidtb., 

Spec.  CAar.,  Sfc.     Pediceb  axillBry,  usually  shorter  than  93 

the  leaves.  Lcavea  oblong,  coriaceotu,  smooth,  aer- 
rated.  Calyx  diky.  Capaulea  conoid,  acuminated. 
{Don'i  Mid.,  i.  p.  S73.)  A  tree  growing,  in  in  nattra  ^ 
country,  to  the  height  of  50  R.  or  60  ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  ISin.  or  SOin.;  and  a  straight  trunk  <A 
frotn  ed  ft.  to  30  ft.  "  The  small  divernncy  of  ita 
toanchea  near  the  trunk  gtvea  it  a  regularly  pyramidal 
form ;  but,  as  they  aKend,  they  sprod  more  loosely, 
like  those  of  oths  trees  of  the  forest.  The  bark 
is  very  smooth,  while  the  tree  is  less  than  6  in.  in 
diameter:  on  old  trees  itisihick,Bnddeeplyfiirrawed. 
The  leaves  are  evergreen,  from  Sin.  to  6 in.  long, 

alternate,  oval-acuminate,  slightly  toothed,  and  smooth  and  sbbiae  on  the 
upper  sui&ce.  The  flowers  are  more  than  1  in.  IsYiad,  white,  and  sweet- 
acented;  they  b«^n  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  July;  and  continue 
Uooming  in  succession  dunng  two  or  three  months.  This  tree  poweassa 
the  werable  singularity  of  bearing  flowers  when  it  is  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hisfa. 
li)e  fruit  is  an  oval  capsule,  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  nf  which 
contains  small,  black,  winged  seeds."  (Sytoa  Amerioana,  p.  Id4^  1S5.)  In 
England,  the  Oorddnia  Lasifinthus  is  seldom  seen  otherwise  than  as  a 
sub-everjfreen  bush,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height ;  but  it  flowers  beautifully,  even 
at  that  siie.     It  sometimes,  however,  reaches  the  hmght  of  10  ft.  or  IS  ft. 

from  the  Floridas  h 
100  seres  are  met  with,  at  intervals,  which,  being  lower  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  are  kept  ccKistantly  moist  by  the  waters  collected  in  them  iifler  the 
great  rains.  These  spots  are  entirely  covered  with  the  loblolly  bay,  and  are 
called  bay  swamps.  Although  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  only  3  in.  or 
4  in.  thick,  and  repoaea  upon  a  bed  of  barren  sand,  the  v^etatiou  of  these 
trees  is  surprisingly  luxunaiit."  (Sj/ha  Amer.,  p.  1S4.)  This  plant  seems  to 
have  been  first  recorded  by  Catesby ;  and  it  was  soon  afterwar<k  described 
by  Ellis,  in  the  PhilotcphiaU  Trataactiotu  i  and  figured  there,  as  well  as  in 
Catesby's  CaroJma.  It  was  introduced  mto  England,  about  1766,  by  Benjamin 
Bewick,  Esq.!  '"'*  ''  ^"^  never  been  very  successfully  cultivated,  apparently 
from  n^ecting  to  imitate  its  natural  habitat,  a  swampy  soil  in  a  low  slieltered 
situation.  The  largest  plants  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  London  are  at  Purser's 
Cross,  and  are  not  above  10  ft.  hieh. 

Pmpaiiet  and  Uki.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  in  America,  is  considered  of 
little  use;  but  its  bark  is  of  great  value  for  tanning,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
employed  throughout  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  the 
Florittaa.  A  bwk  fit  for  the  purpose  of  tanning  is  more  valuable,  in  America, 
than  might  at  first  dght  be  im^ned ;  because,  though  they  have  many  sorts 
of  oak,  there  are  very  few  the  boric  of  which  contuns  a  suffident  quantity  of 
tannin  to  be  worth  employing  by  the  tanner.     Hence  the  Americans  import 
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the  bark  and  acorn  cups  of  Qu^rcus  .^gilops  from  Spain ;  and  these  tfaej  mix 
with  the  bark  of  the  loblolly  bay.  Micnaux  remarks  that  the  bark  may  be 
taken  off  this  tree  during  three  months ;  which  shows  that  in  it  the  sap  is 
abundant,  and  in  vigorous  motion,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  it  » in 
the  oak.  In  the  northern  parts  of  America,  such  as  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  loblolly  ba^  is  planted  in  gardens,  along  with  the  magnolia,  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  requirmg  there,  as  it  does  in  Paris,  some  slight  protection 
daring  winter. 

SoUf  SUttathnf  Sfc,  This  most  beautifully  flowering  tree  well  deserves  to 
have  a  suitable  soil  prepared  for  it,  and  to  be  treated  with  more  care  after  it 
is  planted  than  it  appears  to  have  hitherto  received  in  England.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  peat,  or  leaf-mould  and  sand ;  and  it  should  be  so  circumstanced 
as  always  to  be  kept  moist.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  mass  of  soil 
ought  to  be  brought  together,  and  placed  in  an  excavation,  on  a  retentive 
substratum,  in  a  low  situation.  Dunng  summer,  water  ought  to  be  supplied 
from  below,  rather  than  from  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture be  kept  as  steady  as  possible ;  which  it  never  can  be  when  the  sur- 
face is  alternately  moistened  by  the  watering-^ot,  and  dried  by  the  sun.  A 
steady  moisture  may  be  produced  by  laying  in  the  bottom  of  the  foundatioa 
either  one  or  two  brick  drains  across  it,  or  a  substratum  of  broken  atones  or 
gravel,  to  which  water  can  be  supplied  through  a  shafl  or  tube  communicating 
with  the  surface.  Where  both  species  of  Gordonaa  are  to  be  grown  akMig 
with  some  other  American  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  MagnoUa  gia^ca,  te, 
which  reouire  similar  treatment,  the  expense  of  this  preparation  would  be 
well  worth  incurring,  in  order  to  insure  the  successful  growth  of  the  plantk 
In  British  nurseries,  the  Gordonia  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  but 
sometimes  seeds  are  imported.  These  require  to  b^  raised  on  peat  soil,  kept 
moist,  and  shaded ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  covering  of  iSiph6gnum  is  thoii^t 
desirable,  as  the  seeds  which  drop  from  the  plants  in  tlieir  native  habitats, 
according  to  Michaux,  only  germinate  successfiilly  in  this  moss. 

statists.  There  are  specimenf  of  this  tree  of  8  ft  or  10  ft.  in  height  at  Paner*i  Croat,  at  Vnnki 
KiiighM,  ill  some  of  the  London  nurseries,  and  at  a  few  other  placei  in  England  {  but  icarcciy  anv  xn 
Scotland,  from  the  tree  being  rather  tender ;  and  but  few  in  I  reland,  because  there  the  ftummen  lewnm 
admit  of  the  wood  being  ripened.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  some  planU  in  tiie  nar. 
aeries  which  have  attMned  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft ;  and  there  was  formeriy  a  lai|ce  one  at  MaU 
malson.    Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5t. ;  at  BoUwyller,  ? ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

t  2.  G.  pubb'scbns  Ph.    The  pubescent  Gordonia. 

JSefUfficatiiM.  Pursh,  Flor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  451. ;  Dec.  Prod^  1.  p.  538. ;  Don*s  Mia,  1.  p.  573. 
Sywonifme$.     7«acathda  florlda  SaL  Far.  Land.,  t  56l  ;   FrankKDia  amerioiuia  Monk. ;    th«  Fnnk- 

linia,  Amer.x  behaarte  Gordonie,  Ger. 
EiigrmfiHgi.    oaL  Flor.  Lond.,  t.  5d. ;  Michx.,  t59. ;  and  oorj^.  91  94, 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.    Flowers  almost  sessile.    Leaves  obo- 

vate^^lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  serrated, 

membranaceous.     Petals  and  sepals  rather  silky  on 

the  outside.  {l)on*s  MilL,  i.  p.  573.)   A  deciduous  tree, 

from   20  ft.  to  30  ft.  hich,  producing  large,   white, 

fragrant  flowers,  with  yellow  anthers,  in  September 

and  October.     1774. 
Variety.  —  De  CandoIIe  indicates  two  forms :  —  G.  p. 

veluttnoy  G.  pub^scens  L'HSr.,  figured  in  Cav.  Diss., 

6.  t.  162.,  with  oblong  leaves  velvety  beneath,  which 

mav  be  considered  the  species;  and  G.p.  xubgldbra,  G. 

Franklini  L'H^r.,  and  FrankKnia  Aldtamdha  Marsh., 

with  leaves  smoothish  beneath. 

Description,  8fc.  This  species  is  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one;  in 
its  native  country  forming  a  deciduous  tree,  rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  m  height, 
with  a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  and 
presents  a  ridged  surface,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  hornbeam.  The 
flowers  are  more  than  I  in.  in  diameter,  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour. 
In  Carolina  they  appear  about  the  be^nning  of  July ;  and  a  month  later  near 
Philadelphia.     They  open  in  succession  during  two  or  three  months,  and 
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begui  to  appear  when  the  tree  is  only  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  In  the  ndghbourhood 
of  London  the  tree  seldom  comes  into  flower  before  September ;  and  it  con- 
tinues flowering  till  its  flower  buds  are  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  rather  hardier 
than  the  preceding  species. 

Geographtfy  Hittory,  Sfc,  This  species  is  found  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alatamaha  river  in  Georgia;  where  it  was  discovered,  in  1770,  by  John  Bar- 
tram,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Franklinia,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin.  Its  native  soil  is  sapdy  wastes,  where  there  is  peat,  and  where  there 
is  abundance  of  moisture  great  part  of  the  year.  This  tree  was  introduced 
into  England,  in  1774,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm.  '  It  is  considered  somewhat 
hardier  than  the  preceding  species,  and  has  been  more  generally  cultivated. 
The  soil,  situation,  &c!,  may  be  considered,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  for 
Gordonia  Lasianthus.  There  are  plants  from  6  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  in  the  Mile 
End  Nursery,  and  of  a  larger  size  at  Purser's  Cross  and  at  Syon ;  there  are, 
also,  some  very  fine  bushes,  or  low  trees,  of  it  at  White  Knights,  which 
flower  freely  every  year.  In  the  NottoeauDu  Haniel  it  is  stated  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  ''  Jardin  Imperial  det  Planiet,**  in  those  of  Malmaison,  and  of  the 
Trianon,  and  in  Cels's  Nursery.  There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  tree 
of  considerable  size  in  the  earden  at  Trianon ;  and  there  is  one  in  Bartram's 
Botanic  Garden,  Philadejonia  (now  Carr's  Nursery),  50  ft.  high.  (See  Gard, 
Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  272.)  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries.  Si.  6d.  a  plant;  at 
Boltwyller,  4  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  40  cents,  and  the  seeds  2  dollars  a 
quart. 

Sect.  II.    Hardy  and  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the 

Tribe  Camelliesd. 

Common  Charactir.  Calyx  of  5 — 9  sepals.  Petals  5—7 — 9,  alternating  with  the 
sepals  when  they  are  the  same  in  number :  sometimes  they  are  connected 
at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  usually  monadelphous,  but,  in  some, 
separated  into  many  bundles  at  the  base.  Capsule  3 — ^5>celled,  3^5-vaived, 
vaJves  sometimes  with  dissepiments  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  so  much 
bent  in  at  the  margins  as  to  form  dissepiments.  Seeds  large,  few,  fixed  to 
the  margins  of  the  central  placentae.  Smooth  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  in- 
habitants of  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  China,  Japan,  &c.  Flowers  axillary, 
very  showy,  red,  white,  or  striped.  {DofCi  Mill.,  i.  p.  574.)  The  half- 
hardy  genera  are  two,  Camelliff  and  Thea;  which  are  thus  contradis- 
tinguished :  — 

CAME^LL/ii.     Stamens  polyadelphous  or  monadelphous  at  the  base.    Valve  of 

capsule  bearing  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle  of  each. 
The'a.     Stamens  almost  unconnected  to  the  very  base.    Dissepiments  of 

capsule  formed  firom  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

Genus  I. 


CAME^LL/^  L.     The  Caubllia.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Jdenl^fieatkm.    Un.  Ocn^  Na  848. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  529. ;  Don*s  Mill,  I.  p.  574. 
Sgmmymet.  The  JaiMn  Row ;  Caroellier,  Roie  du  Japoo,  et  de  la  Chin^  Fr. ;  Camellte,  Qtr. 
Jjerfvatton,   Named  in  honour  of  George  Jo$epk  CamaiuM,  or  Kamet,  a  Moravian  Jesuit,  and  traveller 
in  Af  ia. 

Gen:  Char.ySfc.  Calyx  imbricate,  surrounded  by  accessory  bracteas  or  sepals. 
Stamem  monadelphous.  Anthers  elliptical,  2-ceUed,  bursting  lengthwise  ; 
capsule  furrowed,  with  a  dissepiment  m  the  middle  of  each  valve,  separating 
from  the  free  triquetrous  axis  when  ripe.  Cellt  1 — 2-seeded.  Elegant 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  coriaceous,  dark  green,  shining  leaves 
and  large  flowers,  resembling  the  rose,  of  various  hues.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  574.)  —  The  species  are  evergreen  low  trees  or  shrubs,  from  China, 
all  of  which   will   bear  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
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with  tome  proCectioD  during  winter ;  and  a  few  of  them,  when  once  est»- 
blbhedy  with  do  protection  wbatev^er.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  1^ 
layers,  which,  for  the  commoner  sorts,  are  made  from  tUnAs  planted  in  cd^ 
pits.  They  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood,  limited  in 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  through  the  winter,  being  put  into  heat 
when  they  b^;in  to  grow  in  tbe  spring.  Grafting,  inarching,  and  bud^ng 
are  employed  for  propajgatinR  the  sorts  that  are  comparatively  rare.  Variooa 
new  sorts  have  been  raised  m>ra  seeds  ripened  in  this  country. 

An  excellent  work  has  been  published  on  the  CameUtop,  by  Bfiesars. 
Chandler  and  Booth,  entitled  lUuttraHom  and  Descriptiont  of  the  CamMue  ; 
in  which  many  of  the  finest  varieties  are  figured,  and  scientifically  described. 
Another  work,  on  the  same  genus,  is  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Messrs. 
Baumann,  at  Bollwyller. 

«  1.  C.  JAPO^MiGA  Z/.    The  Japanese  Camellia,  or  ^  red  smgle^fiotrered 

Citmel&a, 

Uemttlkttkm.    Un.  Sp.,  98EL ;  Dec:  Prod.,  1.  ^  £891  $  Don*f  MUL,  L  Pl  574. 

^Mfivatei.      CftT.  Din.,  6L  t.  leaj  Jara.  loon,  car.,  a  1 563. ;  Dtth.  Bd.  m»¥.,  L71. ;  But  Vac^ 

tr4fi.T^haBdl.  DL,  t.  L  ;  Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  t  £&;  Lod.  Hot  Calx,  t  SBS.  and 465.  ;  LoiaL  HeSi 

Anaat,  1 43, 44^  45,  aod4&  ;  and  oiir>^  94. 

Spec,  Char,^  4^.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  acutely 
serrated.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  usually  solitary. 
Ovary  smooth.  (DorCs  MULj  L  p.  574k)  An  ever- 
green shrub  or  low  tree,  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  as  a  standard  in  the 
free  soil,  when  once  thoroughly  established. 

Geogrtq>Ay,  Hittory^  Sjfc.  The  Camilla  jap6nica 
is  indigenous  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  probably 
in  otl^  parts  of  Asia  not  yet  explored  by  botanists. 
Li  Japan,  it  forms  a  lofty  tree  in  high  esteem  with  the 
Japanese  for  die  elegance  of  its  livge  flowers,  which 
there  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  Odtober  to  April,  llie  trees  are  uni- 
versally planted  in  the  Japanese  gardens;  and, 
according  to  Thunberg,  there  are  there  several  douUe- 
flowered  varieties;  and,  among  others,  a  double  purple.  The  Cam^lis 
was  introduced  into  England  bv  Lord  Petre,  about  or  before  1739.  The 
first  plants  brought  over  were  killed  by  being  k^t  in  a  stove ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rdmported,  and  kept  in  a  conservatory.  The  plant  began  to  come 
into  general  estimation  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  die  present 
century ;  and  it  has  since  been  more  extensivdy  pnmt^ated  than  any  other 
genus  of  green-house  plants,  unless  we  except  PeLai^omum  and  Evksu  Within 
the  last  15  or  20  years  plants  of  this  species  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air, 
some  against  walls,  and  others  as  bushes ;  and,  provided  they  are  protected 
for  a  few  years  after  planting,  till  the  roots  become  firmly  established  in  the 
soil,  they  seem  to  be  neariy  as  hardv,  even  in  the  dimate  of  London,  as  the 
common  laurel.^  Sweet,  who,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  competent  judge,  says, 
^  the  Camellia  is  not  generally  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  though 
it  is  very  hardy,  standing  out  our  severest  winters  when  planted  out  asainst  a 
wall,  or  in  any  sheltered  situation,  without  protection.  In  Devonshire  o^ 
mellias  form  immense  evergreen  bushes  without  any  protection  whatever,  and 
have  even  ripened  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  There  is 
a  single  red  camellia  at  Bicton,  about  24  miles  fi-om  die  sea,  and  83  ft.  above 
its  level,  which  is  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  with  the  head  covering  a  space  12  ft.  6  iu.  in 
diameter.  The  soil  and  subsoil  are  chiefly  sand,  and  the  situation  not  par- 
ticularly well  sheltered.  It  has  been  planted  out  for  16  years,  and  not  pro- 
tected tor  the  last  12  years.  During  the  last  five  years,  it  has  endured  a 
temperature  of  10^  Fan.,  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  At  Bicton 
there  are  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  C.  jap6nica  planted  out  as  bushes. 
In  the  Vauxhall  Nursery  8  sorts  have  stood  out  aodnst  a  north-west  wall 
for  8  years,  and  flowered  freely  every  year  without  the  slightest  protection; 
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and  in  the  Goldworth  arboretum  there  are  30  or  40  sorts,  species  and 
varieties,  which  haye  stood  out  as  bushes  for  several  years,  also  without  any 
protection,  and  in  an  elevated,  open,  unsheltered  situation.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  Oamellta  jap6nica  having  been  tried  as  a  standard  in  the  open  air  in 
France  or  Germany ;  but  at  Naples,  and  more  especially  at  Caserta,  it  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  20  ft.  in  a  very  few  years.  (See  Gard,  il/ag.,  vol.  xL 
p.  151.)  The  price  of  the  single-flowered  variety,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
U,  6d,  a  plant ;  at  BoUwyller,  3  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

VarieUet,  A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  chiefly  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Some  of  these  may  be  considered  as  rather 
tender,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  would  answer  against  a  north-west  or 
north-east  wall,  if  protected.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  known  in  British  gardens. 

A«  Chines  Varieties  in  general  CuUivatum, 

A  C.j,  2  variegdta  Bot.  Rep.  The  variegated^owered  Japanete  Camellia. 
—Figured  in  Lodd.  Bot,  Cab.,  t.  329. ;  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  6. ;  and  Bot.  Rep., 
t.91.  It  has  flowers  of  a  fine  dark  red,  irr^larly  blotched  with 
white.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  varieties,  and  has  stood 
out  in  several  places  for  eight  or  ten  years  as  an  evergreen  bush ; 
flowering  freely  every  spring,  though  sometimes  having  the  flowers 
injured  by  frost.  It  has  stood  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  without 
protection,  for  eifiht  years.  There  are  stools  of  it  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  where  it  is  propagated  for  sale  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Xaurus  n6bili8,  ana  other  hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
There  are  stools  of  it  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  in  cold-pits,  from 
which  plants  are  raised,  and  sold  as  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Leyton.  It  was  imported  from  China,  by  Captain 
Connor,  for  the  late  John  Slater,  Esq.,  in  1792.  Price,  in  London, 
St.  6d.  a  plant ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  5  mmcs. 

ii  C.  j.  3  incamdta  Bot.  Reg.  The  Jlesh-co\ouT'Aow&red  Japanese  Ca^ 
melliay  Lady  Hume's  Camellia,  or  Blush  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot. 
Beg,,  1. 112. ;  and  Chandl.  lU.,  t.  7.  This  is  eeuerally  considerinl 
the  next  hardiest  variety  to  C.  i.  variesata.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fine  delicate,  and  yet  glowing,  blush  colour,  becoming  richer  as  they 
expand;  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  acuminated  than  those  of 
the  preceding  variety,  and  the  tree  has  a  looser  and  more  slender 
habit  of  growth.  Imported  in  1806,  for  the  late  Lady  Amelia  Hume, 
of  Wormeleybury,  Herts.  Price,  in  London,  3f.  6(/.  a  plant ;  and  at 
BoUwyller,  4  francs. 

A  C,j.  4  dlbapl^na  Bot.  Rep.  The  white-'double'tiow&red  Japanese  Ca^ 
mel&a.'^FigaTed  in  Chandl.  //(.,  1. 1 1 . ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  269.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  Plants 
of  this  variety,  between  6  fL  and  8  fit.  in  he^ht,  have  stood  out  as 
bubhes  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  in  the  Vaux- 
hall Nursery,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  for  several  years.  *'  One  of  the 
most  elegant  varieties  in  cultivation;  brought  to  England,  in  1792, 
by  the  same  gentleman  who  introduced  the  double-striped ;  viz.  John 
Slater  of  the  India  House,  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth ; 
but  Thomas  S^ter,  accordine  to  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  as  collector 
for  Gilbert  Slater  ([Gard.  Mag."],  vol  iL  Ip.  423.)  in  1791."  (Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  yi.  p.  471.^  Price,  in  London,  3s.  6d,i  at  BoUwyller, 
4  fi^ncs.  Beautiful  imitations  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety  have 
been  formed  in  wax. 

*  C.  j.  5  Jimbridta  Lodd.  The  fringed-petaled  white-double-flowered  «/a- 
panese  Camellia, — Figured  in  Chandl.  III.,  t  15.;  and  Lodd.  B(d. 
Cab.,  1. 1 103.  In  cultivatiou  since  1816,  and  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
**  Mr.  Colvill,  of  the  King's  Road  Nursery,  has  the  merit  of  being 
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the  first  who  brought  it  into  notice,  and  no  collection  ought  to  be 
without  it.'*  (ChandL  lU^t.  15.)  Price,  in  London,  5f. ;  aod  at 
BollwyUer,  15  franca. 

j,  6  rubra  plena  Bot.  Rq).  T^  red^-double4Lowered  Jaipimae 
Camellia^  Old  red,  and  Greviile*fl  red.— Figured  in  Bot,  Rep^  1. 199. ; 
and  in  ChandL  IlL,  1. 18.  The  ilowera  are  of  a  crimson-red  colour, 
and  resemble  those  of  a  double  /hibiscus  i2osa  sinensis.  Imported 
in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Valleyfield,  in  Perthshire,  and 
Woodfield,  in  Essex.  Of  a  free  and  robust  habit,  and  growing  very 
erect ;  flowers  but  sparingly  produced  before  the  plant  gets  old;  aod 
hence  this  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  some  otner  varieties.  The 
flowers  are  about  3  in.  or  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  open  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  warateh  and  atro-rubens.  Price,  in  London, 
3ff.  M.  a  plant ;  and  at  Boliwyller,  5  flrancs  • 

A  C  j.  7  znenumeflora.  T%e  Anemone^owered 
Jemanese  CameUia,  Waratah  Camellia,  Blush 
Waratah  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot»  Mag,y 
1. 1654. ;  Chandl.  lU^  t.  8. ;  and  our^.  96. 
Kamed  Waratah  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  flower  to  that  of  the  Tel6pea  spe> 
dosfssima,  or  waratah  plant.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  varieties:  the  flowers  resemble 
those  of  a  double  poppy  anemone  (>4ne- 
m6ne  cdroni^ria^,  having  die  exterior  petals 
of  the  usual  form,  and  the  centre  ones 
narrow  and  numerous ;  they  are  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  Price, 
in  London,  5f .  each ;  and  at  Boliwyller,  10  francs. 

A  C,  j.  8  cra$iitSrvis  Lodd.  7^  thick^nerwdAetLved  Japanese  Came&a, 
Kent's  Camellia,  Kent's  hexangular. — Figured  in  Chandl.  /i/.,  t.  39. ; 
and  Lodd.  Bot,  Cab.^  U  1475.  Resembles  the  waratah,  but  diflen  in 
the  outer  petals  being  paler  and  more  cupped,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  thinner  and  rounder.  Introduced  in  1820.  Price,  in  London, 
7s.  id, ;  and  at  Boliwyller,  15  flrancs. 

«  C,  j,  9  myrt^oHa  Bot.  Mag.  The  MvrtMemed  Japanese  CamelBa, 
—  Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  1670.;  and  Chandl.  ///.,  1. 14.  The  leaves 
are  r^er  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  other  varieties,  and  theflowen 
large  in  proportion  to  them,  beins  about  3  m.  in  diameter.  The 
plimt  is  somewhat  slender  in  growth,  but  flowers  freely.  Supposed 
to  have  been  imported  in  1808,  for  the  Rew  Garden.  Frice,  in  Lon- 
don, 5s, ;  and  at  Boliwyller,  6  frwics. 

ft  C,  J,  10  mvoluta  Bot.  Reg.  J^e  mvo/«/^etaIed  Japanese  CamelSa^ 
lady  Long's  Camellia. — ^Figured  in  Bof,  Reg,,  t.  633.  In  general 
appearance  resembling  C.  j.  myrtifolia,  but  more  erect  and  of  stronger 
growth,  and  having  petals  involute,  instead  of  spreading.  Mr.  Sweet 
deemed  it  identic^  with  C.  myrtifoBa,  as  appears  by  his  Hort.  Brit,, 
p.  73.     Introduced  in  1820.     In  London,  7#.;   and  at  Boliwyller, 

25  nTBBCS. 

ft  C.  i.  11  variabiU*.  The  Mrfa&lf.oo1ouir«d.floweted  Japmmete  CamuUia.  ~  More  than  finr 
different-coloured  flowcn  are  produced  upon  the  tame  plant;  nanely,  nd,  whiles  and 
blush  varieties  of  the  peony-flowered  and  the  pompooe. 

mC.J,  12  Pomponia  Bot,  Reg.  The  Pompone  Japanese  CameUia,  the 
Kew  Blush  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  22.;  and  Chandl. 
III.,  t.  9.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  fancied  re- 
semblance of  the  flowers  to  the  French  head-dress  called  a  pompone. 
The  petals  are  delicate  in  their  texture,  and,  when  fully  expanded, 
the  flowers  are  just  4  in.  across.  The  colour  of  the  petals  is  pure 
white,  except  for  about  a  third  of  their  length  nearest  the  base, 
which  is  deeply  tinged  with  red,  of  which  there  is  a  sroaO  stripe  up 
the  centre.     Introduced  in  18 1 0.    This  variety  is  very  hardy ;  plants 
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of  it  have  stood  out  for  eight  winters  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery. 
Price,  in  London,  3*.  6rf. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  4  francs.  Cj, 
pofonisflora  rosea,  figured  in  Chandl.  III.,  t.  19. ;  C.  j,  p.  pallida^ 
and  C.J,  p.  diba;  the  red  peony-flowered,  introduced  in  1810;  the  , 
blush  pseony-flowered,  introduced  in  1820;  and  the  whitepsony-flow- 
ered,  introduced  in  1810,  may  be  considered  as  subvaneties  of  the 
pompone.  The  price  of  these  subvarieties  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  C.j.  Pompdnia. 

A  C.  4.  IS  aemiditplex  Bot  Rep.  The  xmidouble^fiowtred  Japanese  Camellia.  —  F^red 
in  Bot.  Rep.y  t.  559.  Hie  floweri  consiit  of  from  6  to  19  large  roundish  peult, 
in  a  tingle  or  double  series,  with  a  column  of  stamens  in  the  centre :  they  are  of  a 
rich  rose  colour.  Introduced  in  1806.  Middlemist's  red  camellia  so  closely  resembles 
this  sort  as  hardly  to  be  distihguishi^le  fh>m  it. 

«i  C,  j,  14  dtro'rubent  Bot.  Cab.  The  dark  rf</-flowered  Japanese  Ca^ 
melUay  Loddiges's  red  Camellia. — Figured  in  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.y  t.  170. ; 
and  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  25.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  a  vi- 
gorously growing  one.  It  is  always  among  the  latent  in  coming 
mto  blossom,  the  flowers  opening  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of 
the  waratah  camellia.  The  pUnts  have  an  erect  ^tigiate  habit, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  and  are  very  showy.  They 
are  not  so  large  as  in  some  of  the  other  varieties ;  but  they  have  a 
marked  appearance  from  the  middle  of  the  flower  being  filled  with 
small  petals,  which  project  so  as  to  overtop  the  others.  Imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  China,  in  1809.  Price,  in  London,  5s, ; 
and  at  Bollwyller,  5  francs. 

•  C.j,  15  WeWdnkn  Chandl,  III,,  t.  27. ;  WelbankU  white-flowered  Japanese 

Camellia.  C.  j.  k\teo-&lbicans  Bot,  Reg,,  t,  708. ;  C.  j.  flavescens ;  and 
white  Moutan  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  708.  The  flowers, 
which  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Oard^nta  fl6rida,  are  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  rather  delicate,  and  they  do  not  open  very 
freely.  The  flowers  are  from  3  in.  to  3j[  in.  in  diameter.  In  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Booth's  account  of  this  variety,  published  Feb.,  1831, 
it  is  characterised  as  very  diflerent  from  any  other  white-flowered 
kind,  and  as  being  of  robust  habit,  and  remarkable  for  the  convexity 
of  its  foliage.  Introduced  by  Captains  Welbank  and  Rawes  in  1820. 
Price,  in  London,  5«. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  10  francs, 
ife  C.  y.  16  Tbsea  Don's  Mill.  The  roxy-flowered  Japanese  Camellia, — The 
flower  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  moss  rose ;  it  measures  about 
2}  in.  in  diameter,  approaching  in  form  that  of  the  myrtle-ieaved. 
Introduced  in  1821.  Price,  in  London,  3s,  6d,  each;  and  at  Boll- 
wyller, 5  francs. 

•  C,  j,  17  speciosa  Hort.  Trans,     ne  showy  Japanese  Camellia,  Rawes*s 

variegated  Waratah  Camellia.  Camellta  Rawesiana  Hort.  —  Figured 
in  Chandl.  lU,,  t.  32.  An  extremely  handsome  variety,  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  red  than  either  those  of  C.  &tro-rubens  or 
the  waratah.  They  open  very  regularly,  and,  when  expanded,  are 
usually  4  in.  in  diameter.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  petab  have  a 
little  white  stripe  at  their  base,  and  some  of  them  are  variegated ; 
all  of  them  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
waratah.  It  was  imported  by  Captain  Richard  Rawes  in  1824,  who 
presented  it  to  his  relation,  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Price,  in  London,  10<.  6d, ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  francs. 

A  C.  J.  18  edmea  Bot.  R^.  rA«>lrs*.coloured.flowered  Japanese  CameUkt,  Middlemist's  red 
Camellia,  rose-coloured  Camellia. — Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t  S2.  The  flowers  are  similar 
in  colour  to  those  of  the  semidouble  red  (Na  1&),  but  larger.  The  centre  petals 
are  short  and  rary  in  form  ■,  generally  they  arc  roundish  and  a  little  twisted,  as  well  as 
marked  with  dark-coloured  veins,  and  all  of  them  have,  more  or  less,  a  small  white, 
coloured  stripe  down  their  centre.  The  stamens  are  generally  all  changed  into  petals, 
and  the  whole  flower  rcaembles  a  ftiU-blown  rose.    Introduced  in  1806. 

•  C,  j,  19  imhncdta   Hort.   Trans.      The  imbficali^d-peialed  Japanese 

Camellid,  crimson  Shell  Camellia.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  ///.,  t.  22. ; 
and  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1398.     "  Without  doubt,  the  best  variety  that  has 
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been  brought  from  China.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  8|  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  very  regular  in  fonny  the  petak  being  ammged  one 
above  another,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  centre, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  double  white.  The  colour  is  of  a  fine 
crimson  red,  and  remarkably  showy.  When  the  flowers  first  bei^ 
to  open  they  are  concave,  but,  as  tliey  expand,  they  become  qnite 
flat.  The  outer  petals  are  nearly  round.  The  centre  petals  are 
rather  pointed,  and  rise  upright.  (Don't  Milieu  p.  576.)  Intro- 
duced m  1824.  Price,  in  London,  7<.  6d.  each. 
*  C.j.  20  Pdrktii  Hort,  Trans,  Parks* t  Japanese  Cam^Zfia,  Parks's  striped- 
Kose  Camellia.  —  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  4  in.  in 
diameter,  irregularly  striped  or  blotched  with  white,  and  they  are 
slightly  odoriterous,  like  the  flowers  of  the  myrtle-leaved  varietv. 
In  this  and  other  respects,  it  difiers  firom  C.  j.  varieg^ta  (No.  2.). 
Introduced  in  1824.     Frice,  in  London,  \0s.6d,  each. 

A  CJ.il  SabiHikJUL  Hen.  Trans.  SabiMe*t  JtqmneMe  Ca/meiikt,  Sabine'^  vhlteCamenuL^TIw 
flower*  are  of  a  pure  white,  3  in.  acro«,  and  Uiey  reeemble  in  form  tfaoae  of  the  pompooe 
Introduced  in  1891 

B.  Chinese  and  other  Foreign  Varieties  not  in  general  Cultivation^  but  m  all 

probability  as  hardy  as  the  others. 

ft  C./  22  eandidUtima  y  noticed,  in  G.  M.,  toL  xL  p.  78.  and  190.,  ai  one  that  matlmifaitea  to 
CJ.  WellMnU/i  and  at  brought  directly  fh»n  Japan  by  Dr.Siebold,  and  called  by 
iome  C.  Sieb6ld«L  It  ia  deemed  by  aome  a  apedea.  It  ia  in  Mr.  KniKbt*a  ooUectioa. 
ft  C  /  23  Donmert  —  It  is  aald  that  this  is  a  very  fine  variety.  It  was  raised  on  the  Contioeii^ 
and  is  named  after  the  head  gardener  at  the  botanic  garden  at  LouTain.  (GardL  Mqff-t 
▼oL  xi.  pl  as.)  Mr.  Rntglit  poaseaaea  it  in  a  living  state,  (p.  19a) 
ft  CJ.  2^/rancqfurUnsit.—Vlomtn  dark  and  light  red,  quite  aa  large  as  tboae  of  C  redcalkta. 
Raised  from  seeds  of  C.  ai^ntea,  by  M.  J.  Rinz,  jun.,  nunerrman,  Fkankfist  on  the 
Maine ;  whodecma  It  the  flncat  varied  that  haaerer  been  seen  in  Germany.  It  Aoiwcfcd 
for  the  first  time  in  1831    Mr.  Low,  at  Gapton,  has  a  plant  of  it  {Gard.  Mmg.t  v*oL  xL 

p.  265.  543L)  

ft  C.  >.  25  kfibrida  Makoy.  i—  M.  Jacob  Makoy  sent  ua,  preriousiy  to  Haidi,  1835,  a  dried 

apecimen  of  this  kind  of  eameUia.  which  he  informied  ua  waa  a  hvbrid  from  C.  janfoiea 

▼ar.  insfgnis  and  C.  euryOldea.    By  the  specimen,  it  assimilates  m  habit  to  earyoldea: 

the  leavea  are  ovate,  acuminate,  aerrate,  and  alightly  pubigerous ;  the  qnig  and  bods 

densely  pubigenius ;  the  flower  1  in.  across,  perhaps  more :  and  the  petals  5.  orincular,  and 

centred  liy  the  cluster  of  stamens.    The  petals,  in  a  dried  atat^  were  of  a  buflT  colour ; 

they  might  be,  when  living,  white,  tinted  with  red :  nothing  waa  atated  of  their  colour 

when  living.    M.  Makoy  deemed  the  hybrid  a  fine  variety.  (Gard.  Mag.9  voL  xi.  pL  I-I3L) 

OtMer  namti  qf  Foreign  Varieties  qf  C  JapAntca.    In  Gard.  Mag.^  vol  xL,  voietiea  oframrilJa, 

by  the  following  names,  are  mentioned  aa  extant  on  the  Continent,  which,  it  acema,  are  not  jet  ao 

in  Britain :   C.  arg^niea,  in  p^  265.  j  C.  GunntlRt  in  p.  54& ;  C.  iVonaytoa,  in  p^  544  ;  and  C 

riolHeea  suptrba^  in  p.  644. 

Tke  semidoubte  white  waa  purchaaed  in  18S2,  on  the  Continent,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  ia  con- 
aidered  a  distinct  variety ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in  En^and.  T%e  ra$e.^ottredwaratak  was 
introduced,  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  flrom  China,  in  189t ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. 
C  /.  kexangulArit^  tke  kegangtUar.fkomtxed  Japameee  OmmeUia,  is  a  tot  singular  variety,  oaly 
known  by  toe  Chinese  drawmaps  in  the  potsession  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodery,  it  not 
having  been  yet  introduced.  There  are,  doubUeaa,  other  varieties  in  China;  but,  from  our  in. 
creased  intercourse  with  that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  tnwle  bang  thrown  open,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  will  all,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  way  into  Britain. 

C.  Varieties  of  CamelTvBLJap&mca  originated  in  Britain, 

The  varieties  of  the  common  camellia  originated  in  Britain  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  The  first  seeds  ripened  were  those  of  C.  j.  anemonefldra, 
alK>ut  the  year  1818,  in  the  Count  de  Vandes's  garden  at  Bayswater;  and, 
subsequently,  a  great  number  of  varieties  have  l^en  raised  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges ;  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  the  Vaux.hall  Road  Nursery ;  Mr.  Press,  gar- 
dener to  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  at  Harringay,  Homsey;  and  various  oUier 
nurserymen  and  ^deners.  In  Sweet's  Hortus  Britanmciu,  2d  edit.,  pub- 
lished in  1830,  sixty-five  sorts  of  camellias  are  enumerated;  of  which 
upwards  of  fifty  are  varieties  of  C.  jap6nica.  The  following  sdiection  of 
these  IS  taken  from  the  Illustrations  of  Booth  and  Chandler,  already  men- 
tioned ;  from  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  and  from  Don^s  Miller, 

a.  Varieties  raised  in  Britain  that  are  figured  and  descrihed  m  Chandler  and 
Booth's  Illustrations  of  the  Camellieae. 

ft  C.  ^.  S6  eordiiina  ChandL  III.  Tke  coraLccioxutA-Aowend  Jl  CL  -.  Figured  in  CfaaadL  HI.,  t 
la.  and  Chandler's  Camellt'a  BHtamtie^,  t  5.  A  flne  variety  s  its  habit,  like  that  of  the 
waratah.  Originated  in  1819.  Raised  from  seed  by  Means.  Chandler  oftbe  Vauxball 
Nunary.    Price,  in  London,  7«.  GdL ;  and  at  Bollwjrller,  10  franoi. 
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^Cj.Sn  exinUa  Chandl.  HI  The  choke  J.  C,  Chandler*!  choice.floweriiig  Camellia.— .Flcured 
in  Chandlef's  lil,  1 18.;  de«cTibed  there;  whence  the  following  traits  are  drawn.  Of  ftve 

Srowth,  resembling.  In  some  reipects,  the  waratab.  Flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  very 
ouble,  and  4  in.  across.  It  also  resembles  C  J.  Imbric&ta ;  but  the  foliage  of  the  two 
is  totally  distinct    Price.  In  London,  7t.  6d. 

ma  J.  28  WUtoHl  Chandl.  Ill  Lad;  ifm<m'tJ.  C— Figured  in  ChandL  IfL^t  IS.,  and  described 
there;  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  desirable  well-narlied  variety,  ancl  distinct  from 
either  the  doubleatriped,  Parks's  rose.striped,  or  the  C.  J  Elphinstbni.  Flowers  i  in.  or 
U  in.  across,  similar  to  those  of  the  double-striped.  Raised  fttnn  seed  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  about  1814,  probably  fnan  the  tinsle  red,  impregnated  with  the  double- 
striped.    Price,  <n  London,  vs.  Gd. ;  and  at  BollwyUcr,  50  francs. 

m  CJ.  SSChdntUeri  Chandl.  Itt.,  synon.  *<  versicolor  Boi.  Beg.,  1 8S7.*'  (StoL.in  hU  Horl.  Brit. 
n  74)  Chandler*s  J.  C,  Chandler'f  striped  waraUh  a -.Figured  in  Chandl.  /£/.,  t.  16., 
ChandL  Cam.  BHt.,  1 1  and  2./andifor.  Beg.,  t  887.  In  Chandl.  IlL  it  is  stated  of  it,  that  It 
approaches  nearer  to  the  waratah  than  to  any  other  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  very  be^t 
which  has  been  raised ;  and  that  it  was  originated  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  the  Vauxhall 
Nursery,  in  1819,  from  the  seeds  of  the  warstah,  crossed  with  the  double-^trlped.  Price, 
in  London,  7s.  M.  j  and  at  Bolwylier,  90  francs. 

m  CJ.  XJIdrc  aibo  Chandl.  111.  The  white  tingle-flowered  J.  C— Figured  in  Chandl.  IlL,  1 17., 
and  Bet.  Beg.,  t  353.  In  ChandL  lU,  it  u  stated  that  it  is  more  robust  than  almost  any 
other  variety.  It  abounds  in  flowers,  and  these  usually  open  earlier  than  those  of  most 
other  varieties :  they  are  nearly  3  in.  across,  white,  and  not  unfrequently  striped  or 
spotted  with  rea.  It  seeds  freely,  and  some  fine  varieties,  with  double  flowers,  of  diflfear- 
ent  colours,  have  been  raised  from  it.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  douUcNStriped,  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  of  the  Tooling  Nursery,  in  about  1814. 

*  a  /  31  tlthat^fldra  ChandL  IlL    The  HoUyhoekflowered  J.  C-^  Figured  in  Chandl.  lU., 

t  90.,  and  ChandL  Cam.  BriL,  t  4.  —  Flowers  red.  It  is  stated  that  it  resembles  the 
waratah  in  some  respects,  and  Is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Raised  by 
Mr.  Chandler,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  in  1819.  Price,  in  London,  7s.  6dL ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  15  francs. 

M  C.J.  3i  ttnemon^fibra  dlba  ChandL  RL  The  Anemone  flowered  tnJU/r-flowered  J.  Cjthe 
white  Waratah  C  —  Figured  in  ChandL  III.,  t.  21.,  and  ChandL  Cam.  Brit.,  t.  8.  This, 
from  the  account  of  it  in  ChandL  iZ/L,  is  a  most  elc^nt  variety,  with  blossoms  of  a  deli, 
cate  white  colour,  a  little  striped ;  occasionally  spotted  with^ale  red,  from  S^  in.  to  4 
in.  over.  It  was  raised  tram  the  pompone  Price,  in  London,  7s.  6d. ;  and  at  Bollwyller, 
15  francs. 

m  CJ.  SS  fVoddtil  Chandl.  Wood***  J.  C  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  UL,  t  83.  A  seedling, 
raised  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  named  it  In  compliment  to  Mr.  Woods  of  Camtxsrwell 
Grove,  a  great  admirer  of  camellias.  Its  flowers  are  very  handsome,  symmetrically 
formed,  and  nearly  4  in.  across.  Their  colour  is  pale  red,  similar  to  those  of  the  com. 
mon  Provence  rose,  which,  at  a  distance,  they  resemble,  except  in  b(Hng  larger,  although 
not  so  double.  {ChandL  III.,  adapted.)  Price,  in  London,  7s.  &/. ;  and  at  Bollwyller  50 
francs. 

il  C  J.  3*  fmnetAta  ChandL  IlL  T^  dotted-Aomextd  J.  C,  Cray's  Invincible  C.  —  Figured 
in  Chandl.  B/.,  t  91,  whence  the  following  particulars  are  derived.  The  ex|>anded 
blossoms  are  ftom  3  in.  to  4  in.  over ;  of  a  very  delicate  blush  colour,  almost  white ; 
striped,  and  slightly  spotted  with  pale  rose,  in  the  manner  of  a  roso-flake  carnation.  An 
extremely  fine  variety.  It  was  raised,  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Press,  nrdener  to  E.  Gray.  Esq., 
fron^a  seed  of  the  semidouble  red,  the  flowers  of  which  had  oeen  fecundated  with  the 

r»11en  of  the  single  white 
35  ^Itgam  ChandL  IlL  Chandler's  elegant  J.  C— Figured  in  ChandL  BL,  t  Sa  Of  free 
growth ;  the  flowers  of  a  very  delicate  rose  colour,  and  from  3|  in.  to  4  in.  across ;  in 
form  between  those  of  the  waratah  and  those  of  the  pcony.fiowcrod,  but,  in  other 
respects,  distinct  ftvmi  those  of  both  varieties.  Raised  from  seed  of  the  warat^ih,  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  about  1882. 

•  C.  i.  36  JUrida  ChandL  IlL    The  flanery  J.   C,  the  cluster-flowering  C.  •i-  Figured  in 

ChandL  BL.  t  88.,  and  In  ChandL  Cam,  BriL,  t.  7.  The  flowers  arc  not  large,  but  very 
beautiful ;  3  in.  in  diameter ;  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  intermediate  between  the  deep  red 
of  the  waratah  and  the  bright  rose  of  the  pcony.flowered.  They  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  open  pretty  early  in  the  season.  This 
variety  was  produced  in  1819,  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  fhmi  a  flower  that  had  been  fer. 
tilised  with  the  pollen  of  the  pseony.flowered.  Price,  in  London,  7s.  6tf ;  and  at  Bollwyl- 
ler, 15  francs. 

il  C  J.s!  rbiea  ChandL  IlL   Middlemist*s  rosy«o1oured.  flowered  J.  C,  Bflddlemlsfs  red  C— 

TIgured  in  ChandL  ///.,  t  89.    The  flowers  open  late,  and  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour;  more 

than  semidouble,  and  3  in.  or  more  across.    The  stamens  are  sometimes  perfect,  but 

oftener  transformed  into  small  petals ;  so  that  the  flower  altogether  resembles   that  of  a 

falLUown  rose. 

ft  C.  I.  38  eelipti*  ChandL  IlL  Press's  eeUp$e  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Chandl.  BL,  t  3a  The  fol- 
lowing is  abridged  from  the  description  of  it  in  Chamll.  III.  The  flowers  are  handsome 
and  well-formea,  the  petals  being  numerous,  and  neatly  imbricated ;  the  ground  colour 
whlt^  which  is  striped  and  feathered  with  pale  red,  in  the  manner  of  a  flake  carnation. 
One  of  the  very  fine  varieties  originated  by  Mr.  Press,  and  noticed  in  Gord.  Mag.,  voL  IL 
p.  358.  Both  C.  J.  ecHpsis  and  C  J.  punctata  were  raised  from  seeds  contained  In  one 
eapsule.    ^ce.  in  London,  7s.  6d. :  and  at  Bollwyller,  100  francs. 

ft  C.  i.  39  inetgnle  CnandL  111.,  syn.  C.  i  dianthiflbra  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  592.  The  remarkable  J. 
a,  ChaMDer's  sfdendld  C,  the  Carnation  Waratah  C  —  Figured  in  ChandL  IlL,  1 31.,  and 
Cnandi  Cam.  BriL,  t  6.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  a  favourite  variety  with  most  cultivators, 
and  that  there  are  few  ooQeetions  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  red.    Price,  in  London,  7s.  fid. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  80  ftvnca. 

ft  C.  JL  40  dlba  »inU.dkfUa  ChandL  lU.,  t  33w  Palmer's  whiU-eenUdooHe-tMrnenA  J.  C. 
—  Figured  in  ChandL  lU.,  t  SSw.aod  described  there:  whence  it  appears  that  the 
flowers  average  mme  than  4  in.  in  breadth,  and  consist  or  8  or  more  petals,  disposed  in 
8  or  more  rows :  the  largest  round,  and  about  1|  in.  across ;  the  others  roundish,  oblong, 
and  a  little  smaller :  all  are  extremely  ddicate  m  texture,  like  those  of  Weitank's  white. 
Price,  in  Loodon,  lOs .  6d. 

ft  C.  J,  41  canctuma  ChMidL  lU.  The  neat  J.  C— Figured  In  ChandL  iU:,  t  SI  The  flowers  open 
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well,  are  very  regulaxly  fonned,  and  of  a  floe  rate  colottr ;  thejr  exeaed  S  in.  in  dsaawter, 
and  are  lUtle  inferior  in  a|ipearance  to  those  of  C.  j.  exfraia,  or  of  C.  j.  imbric^ta ;  the  petals 
bring  nearly  a«  numerous,  and  arranged  with  equal  symmetry.  H«iaed  from  seeds  of 
the  waratah,  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  1819.  It  possesses  much  beauty ;  but  its  llowen  are 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  some  others :  it  is  not  so  well  known  aa  it  should  be.  [IlL,  t, 
34.)    Price,  in  London,  IQs.  6dL 

m  C.J.  4S  tpUndent  Chandl.  IlL,  synon.  C  J.  coocinea  Hori.  Brii.,  p.  S9Sw  Allnutt's  spUndU 
J.  C^  Figured  in  Chandl.  III.,  t  35.  A  much  admired  and  most  desirable  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  twiltiant  red,  3  in.  broad,  very  showy,  and  produced  abundantly  on  botb 
yoan^  plants  and  old  ones.  The  petals  are  all  deeply  veined,  and,  though  leas  numerous 
than  m  some  varieties,  are  to  arranged  in  the  centre  as  to  form  flowers  to  all  appear- 
ance- perfectly  double  The  petals,  also,  arc  so  remarkable  for  their  roundness  aa  to  rive 
the  flowers  a  peculiar  character  ;  by  which  the  variety  may  be  readily  (Ustinguisbed, 
The  plant,  in  habit,  is  similar  to  the  single  red  (C  ^p6nica  !..),  but  is  atrostger  and 
more  bushy ;  the  tranches  are  upright  and  twiggy.    Flloe,  in  London,  5s. 

m  C.J.  4S  Rbsa  $t»£nti*  Lodd.  Bot  Cabi  The  Ckhtete  Boit  (?  fli»scais]. flowered  J.  C  — 
Figured  to  I..odd.  Sot.  Cab.,  L  liSSL,  and  ChandL  111,  t  36.  This  is  a  boUUflowering, 
flreriy  blooming,  first-rate  variety  Its  pale  purplish  red  flowen  are  tolerably  ftiU  of  pe- 
tals, extremely  handsome,  i  in.  across,  and  bearing  oonsiderable  resemblance  to  those  of 
C  L  (IcgansL  It  was  raised  by  Ifr.  Chandler  about  ISldi  Frioe,  In  London,  7s.  6d ;  and 
at  BolIwyUer,  15  fhmcs. 

m  a  J.U  Atesil  Ckandl.  lU.,  t.  37.  JZoasV  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  ChandL  lU,^  t.  37.,  and 
described  in  that  work.  Thia  is  a  desirable  variety :  it  is  briefly.dcscribed  in  Gard, 
Mag.,  voL  L  p  SlI.,  under  the  name  of  Rass*s  Camellia  gloridsa.  The  flowers  are 
often  4  in.  hii  diameter;  in  form  they  resemble  thooe  of  C.  j.  tiegans;  but  in  colour 
they  are  of  a  much  darker  and  deeper  red. 

ft  C>.  45  AUomi  ChandL  Cam.  Brit.  Aiton't  J.  C.  Alton's  large  single  red  C—Figared  in 
Chandl  JIL,  t  38.,  and  in  ChandL  Cam.  Brit.,  t  3.  It  is  a  very  striking  variety,  and  a 
most  valuable  one  to  the  cultivator  of  camellias,  on  account  of  its  producing  seeds  more 
freely  than  any  other  kind  whatever.  This  and  four  others  were  raised  at  the  TauxhaU 
Nurserv,  from  seeds  contained  in  one  capsule  of  the  pompone  camellia,  and  sown  in  Nov. 
1819.  It  was  named  in  oanq>Iiroent  to  Mr.  Alton,  the  king's  gardener.  {lU.)  Price,  in 
London,  7s.  6d. ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  francs. 

M  C.  J.  46  ejuominsi*  ChandL  IlL  TTte  Eptom  J.  C,  Young's  semidouble  red  C.  ->  Figured 
in  ChandL  IlL,  1 40.  Raised  by  Mr.  Young  of  Epsom,  previously  to  1834.  It  is  robust 
in  habit ;  its  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  semidouble  red,  but  of  a  deeper  cotour, 
and  with  more  petals.  It  is  prone  to  vary  in  tt>e  number  of  peUls :  when  they  are  nu- 
merous, some  of  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  small,  roundish,  spathulate,  atripedL 
red  petals,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  large  outer  ones,  are  ttderabiy  evenly  arranged 
over  one  another,  and  distinctly  marked  with  dark-coloured  veins.  Tlie  usual  colour  of 
the  flowen  is  a  deep  red,  approaching  to  scariet,  and  their  width  about  3  in.  (IZQ. 

b.  Varietiei  raised  in  Britain  that  are  J^ured  and  described  in  British  Works^ 
exclusive  of  those  figured  and  described  in  Chandler  and  Booth^s  I)lustratioD5 
of  the  CamelliefB. 

m  C.  J.  47  Colviin  Swt.  Br.  Fl-Oard.,  2  ser.  ColnWs  J.  CL  —  Figured  in  Swt.  Br.  FL-Gmrd.^ 
2.  s.  t  2.,  and  described  there ;  whence  It  appears  that  its  pet^  are  striped  like  those  of 
the  carnation,  and  that,  when  Mr.  Sweet  wrote  the  description,  published  in  June,  1^9^ 
be  deemed  it  to  be  the  finest  and  most  beautifUl  variety  that  he  bad  seen  :  this  was  pre- 
vious to  the  flowerina  of  C.  j.  Sweeti duo.  G.  Don  has  described  C.  >  ColvilkY,  aa  **  an 
elegant  hybrid,  with  tne  petals  regularly  disposed,  blotched  with  white  on  a  red  ground." 
{Don*t  Mm.,  I.  p.  37a)    Price,  in  London,  IDs.  Qd. 

m  C.  J.  48Si0«r/ikna  Sui.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  2.  ser.  Sweet*$  J.  C,  Sweet's  painted-flowered  C  — 
Figured  in  SwL  Br.  PL^Qard ,  2.  s.  1 133.,  in  March,  1832.  The  flower  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  beautiful  variegated  rose :  it  is  generally  very  double,  more  spreading 
than  that  of  many  varieties,  and  elegantlv  marked  and  vari^ated  with  white,  blush,  and 
deep  rosy  red.  It  was  the  flnest  variety  Mr.  Sweet  had  seen,  and  one  of  numerous  hybrid 
1  varieties  that  he  had  fertilised  and  raised  from  seeds,  several  years  before  (perhaps  about 

lffi24),  in  the  nursery  of  Mr  Colvill.  Tliis  was  the  offspring  of  the  double-striped,  fer- 
tilised  by  the  pompone :  the  foliage  resembles  most  that  of  the  latter,  but  the  leaves  ate 
larger ;  and  the  plant,  if  not  seen  in  flower,  miglH  be  mistaken  for  a  strong.gvowing 
single-flowered  one  Sweet's  camellia  assimilates  with  Gray's  invincible;  but  its 
flower  bud  is  larger,  and  its  flower  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  colour,  than  thooe  of  that 
variety. 

«  C.  j.  49  ksu^ktW  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  Knight'*  J.  C.  —  Figured  in  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,.  1. 1463.  It 
is  stated  in  ChandL  IlL,  t.  31.,  that  this  approximates  closely  to  C.  j.  Inslgnis,  and  that  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

c.  Varieties  raised  in  Britain,  of  which  some  Description  has  been  ptAlished. 

maj.30  Bdsa  m6ndi  Don's  MilL  The  Boat  of  the  World  J.  C.  —  Fkiwers  white  and  crim- 
son. (Don's  MilL,  i.  p.  £76u)    Price,  In  London,  5s. ;  at  BoUwylicr,  50  francs. 

m  C.  J.  51  Pr^sAi  Don's  MiU.    Press's  J.  C.  —  Flowers  single  red   (Don's  Milt.,  i.  n.  57 & 

m  C.J.  Bi  ritbro-punctdia  Don's  MilL  The  rfd^potted-Aoweted  J.C--  Fk>wers  single,  white, 
spotted  with  red.  (Don's  Milt.,  L  p.  57a) 

m  C.J.  55  Elphinstonikna.  Miss  Elphinstone's  J.  C  — Flowers  red.  RaUed  by  Mr.  Knight 
(Stoeet's  H.  R,  p.  74w)  Assimilates  to  C.  j.  Watom'.  ChandL  [IlL,  t  IS.)  Price,  in  Lon. 
don,  7s.  6d. 

fli  ([A  /  54  single^triped  and  dotted.  Burnard,  in  Gard.  Moff.,  voL  iL  p.  358.,  has  descritwd 
its  flowers  as  having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  and  dotted  all  over  with 
small  dots  :  the^  are  large  and  bcautifril ;  and  the  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Press,  along 
with  the  varieties  punctata,  Rbuk  m6ndi,  Pr^ss/^  and  eclfpsis,  from  seeds  saved  from  a 
plant  of  the  semidouble  red,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been  fecundated  with  poUen  of  the 
•ingle  white. 
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tt  aj,  S5  moAitfUkt  Loudon'tt  tLB.  V^  AvKuba-lemedJ,  C— SptemUd ;  Ito  flowers  red.  and 
produced  flrom  February  to  Biay.  Floweri  of  it  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  or  the 
London  Horticttltural  »)ciet]r.  on  March  S.  18S5,  from  the  Society's  Garden.  (6.  Jf., 
VOL  xL  p.  81&) 

^  CJ.  56  egpit^a  Loudon's  H.  B.  The  enNWulecf-fiowered  J.  C.  —  Described  to  be  splendid : 
its  flowers  red,  and  produced  Arom  Feoruarj  to  May.  C.  J.  Sus4nna,  C  J.  M/Krtba,  and 
C  i.  Wadieaiw  were  raised  ftom  seeds  of  this  variety.  (G.  V.,  vol.  xL  pu  99i,) 

m  C  J.  SJ  Awdisfia  Gord.  Mas.,  vol.  xL  pu  99i.  Miss  Sm9cmna  Thomson's  J.  C.»Tbe 
flower  assimilates  to  that  of  C.  J.  SweetMna.  and  some  have  thought  that  it  equals  or 
surpasses  it  in  merit  The  petals  have  a  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  the  carnation,  but  fewer  and  fldnter :  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  pretty  well 
filled  with  petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  ;in  plenty.  It  was  raised  in  Thomson's 
Nurwry,  Mile  End,  ttoui  seed  of  the  variety  termed  C.  expfcnsa,  produced  in  1827,  and 
sown  in  1888. 

m  CI.  m  iUrtkm  GtmL  Mag.,  vol  xL  r  891^  MartJka  Poole's  J.  C  —  Its  flower  assimU 
latestotbatofC  J.  ColviuL  The  mode  of  its  formation  is  somewhat  that  of  the  wantah. 
The  petals  have  a  blush  ground  and  pink  stripes ;  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  filled  with 
petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  plenty.  The  fdlage  is  flne  Named  after  Ma 
Poole,  foimeriy  Martha  Thomson. 

MCJ,B9  nratfriUuL— Petals  of  a  dead  white  colour.  jThe  flower  large ;  fbrmed  diflbrently  ihm 
either  the  flowers  of  CL  41bapltea,orC.  J.flmbriiita:  the  petals  are  larger  and  leu  con- 
pwtly  disposed ;  though  the  centre  is  fllled.  The  flowers  stand  long  on  theplant.  Hi* 
leaves  are  large  and  healthy.  It  was  raised  from  the  same  stock  of  seeds  as  CCj.  Susinno. 
Named  after  Mr.  Wadie,  propagator  in  Thomson's  Nursery,  Mile  End. 

d.  Karnes  of  Varieties  of  CamelRaL  japMca  that  are  mentioned  in  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.,  but  without  any  Description  of  them  being  given. 

C.  Clivedno,  conspfcua,  dcobra,  orfnceps,  rotundifblia,  F&lmer/.  Reevte'i,  longifMia,  are  men- 
tioned inp.  ilS.  In  pi  fi1&,  C  Dors^ttf, p^ndula.  In  p.  SS6.,  C.  Allnfitta  &lbo,  and  su- 
dMml  Eight  hybrid  camelUas,  raised  in  the  gardens  of  W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
woodhaU,  Lanarkshire,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given,  are  mentioned  in  Gard, 
Mag.,  VOL  xi.  p.  995. 

D.  Varieties  of  CamelluL  japSnica  included  in  the  foregoing  Lists,  but  placed 
here  in  the  Order  of  their  Hardiness  in  the  VauxhaU  Nursery,  with  the  Retail 
Prices  of  Messrs,  Chandler  in  IS36,  for  Plants  of  the  smallest  Sixe,  affixed 
to  each. 

a.  Varieties  of  Cjapdnica  planted  out  against  a  North-west  Wall,  and  which  have 

grown  and  flowered  well  without  any  Protection,  for  Eight  Years* 

CaiD^]lt0   jap<5nica,   or       variegilta,  3«.  0i.  psdow^e/ldra,  Ss.  6</. 

siDgle  red»  3s.  6d.  rpsea,  3s.  6d.  incarn^ta,  3s.  6d. 

41ba  plena,  3s.  6d.  Pompdnia,  3s.  6d.  yari&bilis,  3s.  6d. 

b.  Varieties  of  C.  japonica  considered  the  finest  and  unost  desirable,  of  all  of 

which  there  are  in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery  Stools  planted  in  Cold-pitg,  and 
protected  in  severe  Weather  with  only  the  Lights.  The  Names  in  the  List  are 
placed  according  to  the  Hardiness  of  the  Sorts,  and  their  Vigour  of  Growth, 

rubra  pl^na,  3s.  6d.  dianthifl6ra,  5#.  myrtifblia,  5s. 

atro-rubens,  5s.  klba  semi-duplex,  fimbriiita,  5#. 

WelbankMJfta,  5#.  lOs.  6d,  Elphinstoniana,  7s.  6d. 

cor&lliDa,  Is.  6d.  Sabini,  lOi.  6d.  FkikaH,  lOs.  6d. 

imbridUa,  7s.  6d.  Aiton^  7s.  6d.  comp&cta,  7s.  6d. 

Chdndlen,  7s.  6d.  Robsl  sinensis,  7s.  6d.        R6s8»,  7s.  6d. 

CoItHIi,  10#.  6d.  anemonefl6ra,  5s.  delicatissima,  2ls. 

elcffians,  lOs.  Qd.  Rbsa,  miindi,  5s.  Gil^,  3ls.  6d. 

exmiia,  7s.  Qd.  ecHpsis,  7s.  6d.  triumpbans,  42#. 

8peci6aE^  lOs.  6</.  punctata,  7s.  6d.  althaeaeflora,  7s.  6d. 

onemonefldra  &lba,  spl^ndens,  5s.  spoffbrthi^a,  2ls. 

7s.  6d.  Wiltont,  7s.  6d.  crassin^rvis,  7s.  6d. 

fldrida,  7s.  6d.  conclnna,  lOs.  6d.  Le  Blanc's  red,  or  r6sea, 

insfgnis,  7s.  6d.  Wo6dm,  7s.  ed.  lOs.  6d. 

*  2.  C.  RBTXcuL/k^TA  Lindt,     The  reticulated-Zeat^  Camellia,  or  Captain 

Rawes's  CamelUa. 

Identifieatkm.    Lindl  Bot  Reg.,  1 1078. :  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t  S784. :  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  £7& 
Mngravttigt.    LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  1078. }  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t  8784.  j  CbandL  lU.,  t.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  flat,  reticulated. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary.   Calyx  d-sepaled,  coloured.    Ovary  silky.  {Doifs 
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MjU.,  L  p.  576.^  Introduced  from  China  in  1824,  and  sdll  scarce  and  high- 
priced.  The  puuit  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  appears  as  hardv  as  any  of 
the  other  species  and  varieties.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  inarching  on 
the  common  species.  It  appears*  to  flower  rather  later  than  C.  japdnica; 
and,  when  it  becomes  more  frequent,  it  will  probably,  on  that  account,  be 
found  well  adapted  for  the  open  air,  or  a  conservative  wall.  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Booth  express  themselves  of  opinion  that  ''it  will  be  found  to 
be  hardier  than  the  C.  jap6nica,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  perhaps,  it 
may  ornament  our  shrubberies."  There  are  stools  of  it  in  a  cold-pit,  in 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  where  plants  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half  each. 

*  3.  C.  Maliflo^ra  Lindl,    The  AppIe-dA3««om-flowered  Camellia. 

Ideni^katkm,    LIndL  Bot  Reg.,  1078,  in  a  note ;  Don's  Milt.,  1.  p.576L 

S^Mm^meu ,  C.  Sonfaififa  of  Bolt  MaJL,  1 8060.,  Bot  Re»,  t  547., and  Bot.  Cab.,  t  1134.;  C.  Soida. 


Bakramngi.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1078. ;  Chandi.  IlL,  1 8. ;  and,  as  C  Satdnqua,  Bot  Mag.,  t  9060. :   Bat 
lte«.,  t  547.  i  Bot  Cab.,  USi. ;  and  our;^.  87. 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  convex,  bluntly  ser- 
rated. Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  usually  solitary. 
Branches  and  petioles  pubescent.  Ovary  smooth.  (Ikm's 
Mill.,  i.  p.  576.)  Introduced  from  China,  in  1816,  bv 
Captain  Richard  Rawes,  into  the  garden  of  T.  C.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where  it  flowered  in 
1818,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Bolamcal 
Magassme  as  a  variety  of  C.  Sat&nqua,  An  el^ant 
shrub,  with  a  slender  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  a 
very  free  flowerer.  It  seldom  exceeds  8  ft.  in  height ; 
but,  in  the  flowering  season,  its  numerous  semidouble 
apple-blossom-like  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
leaves  are  obovate,  and  thinner,  and  of  a  smaller  size,  than  those  of  C.  ja- 
p6nica,  or  any  of  its  varieties.  It  is  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  single 
red,  or  by  layers.  Though  this  species  will  stand  against  a  wall  with  very 
little  protection,  yet,  to  grow  it  properly,  and  to  flower  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner. It  requires  a  Uttle  more  heat  than  C.  jap6nica  and  its  varieties.  In 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery  there  are  stools  of  it  in  cold-pits.  Price  of  plants,  in 
London,  5#.  each. 

*  4.  C.  Sasa'nqua  Thun.     Sasanqua,  or  Lady  Banks^s,  Camellia. 

Ideniifieatiim.    Thun.  Fl  Jap.,  p.  S7S.  t  50. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  576L 

Sjnumpmeg,    Sasdnqua  KtempT.  Amcen,  8B3. ;  Cha-wba,  Ckinege^  Staunt  Icon.  Chin.,  S.  p.  4fiGL 

Engrivingt.    Thun.  FL  Japw,  1 30. ;  KasmpC  Anusn.,  t  85&  ;  CSandl.  III.,  t.  5. ;  and  our^.  96. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrated. 
Flowers  terminal  and  axillarv,  solitary.  Branches 
and  ovary  villous.  (Don's  MiU,,  i.  p.  576.)  In- 
troduced by  Captain  Wellbank,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  in  ISH.  It  forms  a  loose  strag- 

fling  bush  when  left  unsupported,  seldom  rising 
igher  than  3  ft.  or  4 ft.;  but,  when  tied  to  a  stake, 
attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  produces 
its  white  flowers  in  November  and  December, 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  tea  tree. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  China,  for  the  same 
object  as  C.  olef  fera ;  that  is,  for  crushing  the  seeds 
for  oil,  and  using  the  leaves  for  adulterating  tea.  In  China,  it  is  said  to 
grow  on  the  debris  of  rocks  and  stones :  here  it  succeeds  best  in  moderately 
strong,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  inarching  or  grafting  on 
C.  jap6nica. 

•  5.  C.  Kfssi  Wall.  The  Kissi  Camellia. 

Jdent^tcatkm.    Wall.  Atlat.  Res.,  13.  p.  4S9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  376, 
^monyme.    C.  Kehia  Hamll.  MSS.  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  9S4. 
JSiigraving$.    Wall.  PI.  Asiat  Rar.,  1 85&,  and  our^.  99. 
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Spec.  Char^  ^e.  Leavet  elb'pdcal,  •emilatec),  bluntly 
acumuiate.  Flowera  MMile,  Bxillary,  gmentllj  sob- 
tary,  aod  somewhat  terming  uiually  4-petAled,  and 
with  3  distinct,  turrowed,  woolly  styles,  which  are 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  stamens.  Natire  of 
Nepal,  at  Narainhetty;  where  it  flowers  in  Sep-  , 
teiaber,  and  where  it  is  called  kengua  by  the  in-  {  ' 

habitants.  This  species  is  very  like  C.  Satdmua.  ■ 
The  flowers  are  wMte  and  rragrant.  It  is  called 
in   the  Newar   language,  kati,  or  kuti-noa.     The 

leaves  have  a  very  strong,  but  transient,  smell  of  tea;  but  an  infusion  pos- 
sesses only  a  very  alight  d^ree  of  flavour,  owing,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Gardner 
observes,  to  the  defective  manner  of  gathering  and  drying  them.     It 
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■as  also  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Gardner  that  tbe  Nepaleae  e 

oil  from  the  seed  of  tbe  Kiui  by  pressure,  which  is  much  valued  by 
them  as  a  medidne.  {Dnn'$  Miil.,  i.  p.  676.,  adi^ted.)  Introduced  into 
the  ^den  of  the  Horticultural  Society  m  1823;  but,  not  being  a  very  showy, 
species,  it  has  not  been  extenuvely  projmgated.  There  are  stools  of  it 
in  a  cold^t  in  the  Vauibal]  Nursery.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  lOi.  Od. 
each,  and  at  Bollwyller,  30  francs. 

■  6.  C.  OLKi'pBB*  AM.    The  otl-bearing  Camellia. 

UiaMafiam.    AMI  Cbln.,  p  1T4.  i  Don'i  HI1L,  1.  p  577. 

Ei^rariiigi.    Lgdd.Biit.Cili.,lW&i  Ker,  B«.  lUs>>1Ba.i  ChtndL  la,  t.  &;  tmtoar/lg.lta 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves  elliptic-ohlong,   acute, 
serrated,   coriaceous,  shining.     Flowers  solitary,     j 
Calyxes  silky,  dedduous.     Petals  5 — 6,  8-lobed. 
{Don't  MiU.,  i.  p.  577.)  A  native  of  Cochin.China. 
where  it  is  cultivated,  and  forms  a  small  tree  10  ft. 
high.    This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  two  'i 
preceding  species :  the  flowers  are  very  numerous,   \ 
white,  and  fragrant.     The  Chinese  call  it  "  the 
oil-baring  tea  plant,"  as  it  very  closely  resembles 
tea.     Dr.  Abel  sometimes  found  it  of  the  magni- 
tude of  a  moderatdy  sized  cherry  tree,  and  never 
less  than  the  size  of  a  shrub  G  ft.  or  8ft.  high.  At 

a  distance,  these  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  lightly  clothed  willi 
snow ;  but  nearer  they  exhibited  one  immense  garden  of  white  roses.  This 
species  is  stud  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  the  country  by  Lord  Ma- 
cartney ;  but  it  was  afterwards  lost  till  1880,  when  it  was  reintroduced  by 
Captain  Nisbett.  It  is  readily  distin^uisbed  from  C.  SatAnqua,^  as  it  is  of  a 
much  more  robust  habit,  and  larger  m  every  respect,  with  thicker  leaves, 
having  moderately  large  serratures,  and  being  sharp  at  the  point.  {Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.)  The  Chinese  entract  an  oU  from  the  seed,  which  is 
in  very  general  use  in  the  domestic  economy  of  China.  The  seeds  are 
white,  and  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  afterwards  chewed  or 
boiled  in  bags,  and  then  pressed,  when  the  oil  is  produced.  Tbe  seeds 
of  all  the  different  species  of  camellia  are  said  to  be  used  id  Chma  for  tbe 
same  purpose.  (Abel.) 

«  7.  C.  burvoi'dbs  LibAI.    The  £uTy»-like  Camellia. 

Hnrtlffllftm     Iil-i'l  P-1  It«,t.983.;  I>in-(HUI.,l.pf77. 

%iuiWM(.    nta  tmjadtm  Snti,  In  Borl.  Ttan 

g^trmti^    IaU.BM.C*l)„lW3.i  UBdl.Bot.K«,t.Ge&l  •udDUTj^.IOI. 

Spee.ChiB,,  ^,  Leaves oyate-lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, sulcatebenealh. 
Branches  hairy.  Peduncles  lateral,  l-flowered,  scaly.  (Don't  MUl.,  i.  p. 
557.)  Native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced,  in  18S4^  in  rather  a  sin- 
gular manner.  The  grafted  part  of  acametlie,  brought  from  Giina,iD  leSS, 
by  Ur.  John  Potts,  having  perished,  the  stock  sent  up  young  shoots,  and 
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proved  to  be  this  species,  whkh  had  been  before 
unknown  to  botanists.  It  forms  a  diffuse  bushy 
plant,  with  hairy  branches,  obovate,  acuminate, 
serrated  leaves,  and  small  neat  white  flowers, 
never  expanding  fully,  but  in  size  resembling 
those  of  a  Thea,  It  is  inferior  in  showiness  to 
any  of  the  previously  known  camellias ;  but 
must  be  considered  a  subject  of  much  interest 
to  the  cultivator,  from  its  being  one  of  the  stocks 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  propagating  the  or- 
namental species  of  the  genus.  (Hort.  Tram,) 
This  species  is  not  much  cultivated,  because,  though  beautiful  as  an  evergreen 
shrub,  it  is  less  so  than  the  other  sorts.  It  deserves  a  place,  however,  on 
the  conservative  wall,  wherever  the  collection  is  extensive. 

Soily  Sihtaium,  and  general  Management.  The  camellias  wiU  grow  in  any 
free  soil ;  but  a  loam  inclining  to  sand,  enriched  with  leaf-mould  or  thoroughly 
rotten  dung,  seems  to  suit  them  best.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties  seem 
to  prefer  a  situation  somewhat  shaded ;  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
seems  to  be  generally  the  case  with  evergreen  plants  having  broad  shining 
leaves.  For  this  reason,  an  east  or  west  wall,  or  even  a  north  wall,  inclining 
to  the  east  or  west,  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  south  wall  for  the  more 
tender  sorts  ;  and  for  those  which  are  to  be  treated  as  bushes,  a  situation  in 
the  shrubbery  or  arboretum,  where  they  will  be  shaded  by  tall  trees  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is  desirable. 

Where  there  is  ample  space  and  a  decided  taste  for  the  genus,  a  camellia 
garden,  containing  all  the  species  and  varieties,  mip:ht  be  formed  in  the  following 
manner.  Choose  a  situation,  either  level,  or  having  a  west  or  south-east 
aspect;  and  enclose  a  circle,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  with  a  9-inch  brick 
wall,  built  hollow,  and  having  holes  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a  brick  at  3  ft 
or  4  ft.  apart,  immediately  under  the  coping,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  rafters 
for  supporting  a  temporary  roof  of  thatched  hurdles  or  of  boards.  Against 
both  sides  of  this  wall  all  the  more  tender  sorts  of  camellia  might  be  planted ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  area  might  be  devoted  to  the  hardier  sorts,  to  the 

freen  tea,  and  to  other  half-hardy  and  evergreen  shrubs  from  China  and 
apan,  such  as  IlHcium,  Magn61ta  fuscata,  &c.  Where  a  number  of  conserv- 
ative gardens  are  to  be  placed  together,  the  walls  may  be  arranged  in  the  form 
of  pentagons,  by  which  means,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  honey-bee,  no  space  would 
be  lost.  The  form  of  the  garden  being  either  circular  or  pentagonal,  and  the 
walls  being  hollow,  the  latter  need  not  be  more  than  a  brick  in  width,  and  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  which  will  be  sufficient.  Being  hollow, 
they  might  all  be  heated  by  steam  from  one  boiler,  a  small  steam  pipe  being 
conducted  along  their  foundations. 

Genus  IL 


Qd 


THE"  A  L.    The  Tea  Tree.    Lin,  St/st.  Monaddphia  Polyandria. 

Identificatkm.    Lin.  Oen.,  No.  66a  ;  Dec  Prod,  1.  p.  530.  j  Don*i  MHL,  1.  p^  577. 
Derivation.    Altered  Arom  teha,  the  Chinese  name  (or  tea. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  of  5  sepals.  Petalt  5—9,  disposed  in  two  or  three 
rows,  cohering  at  the  base.  Stament  almost  unconnected  to  the  very  base. 
Anthers  roundish.  Style  trifid  at  the  apex.  Capsules  of  3  almost  dis- 
tinct carpels,  3-seeded ;  the  dissepiments  are  formed  from  the  edges  of  the 
valves  being  bent  inwards.  Beautiful  evergreen  shrubs  from  China.  (Don*t 
Mill.,  i.  p.  577.)    The  species,  in  general  appearance,  closely  resemble 
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caineUias,  with  which  genua  they  are  united  by  various  botaniala.     The 
leaves  are  large,  iihininf[,  laurel-like,  and  the  flowers  white,  axillary,  pedi- 
celed,  and  sweet-scented.     The  culture  may  be  considered  the  Mime  as  that 
of  the  camellia,  but  soLue  of  the  species  are  less  hardy. 
■   I.  T.  vi'mois  L.     The  common,  or  green  Tea. 

Ual^callint.    Un.  Sn,  735.;  Don't  Mill,  L  p.  S77,  ™      _ 

--" r.JMfa    itllcn  ^«.  tfor(.  *™.,   *il!.Titl,S.(>,,Sa9.iT. 

p''&%.i    ^atOia   Tlndli    Umk,  fsiiBi.',  £.  f.li-i    Tliia 

LchUL  BdL  CitlL.  t.  SI.;    WamlT.   Med.  Bol.   SnppL.IlS. 
Imck.  Hrrb,  t.  ^I. ;  IMU.  Moa.,  t.  1.  ;  ni  oaijlg.  VA  , 

^lec.  Char.,    ^c.      Leaves   elUptic-oblong,   serrated,  3 

times  lonser  than  broad.     Flowers  of  5  sepals  and 

h — 7  petals,  axillary,  solitary,  erect.     Fruit  nodding, 

dehiacent.  (Don'.  MHI.,   i.  p.  577.1     An   eversreen 

shrub,  with  light  green  laurel-like  leaves,  and  lai^ 

white   fragrant    flowers,  which   are   produced   froni 

September   till  December.     Introduced  from   China 

in  1768.     Height  from  6  fl.  to  8  ft. 

•  2.  T.  Boa^A  L.     The  Bohea,  or  Black,  Tea. 
IdrMlfieahim.    Un.  8p.,7M  ;  Don't  Mill,  1. 1 577. 

Sgaimwmn.    T.  elHotat\m g  Anlte Mnu, B«. UM., L  B9S. ;  Dec  Prod.L  p.  530. 
EngrS^^.     LaM.  Bat  C^,  SS. ;    LuIl  HoGl  Admt.,  t  SiS. ;    Knopf.  Anmn.,  L  60&  1  Sin, 

Bot,  t.  9Se.i  and  our  Jig.  103. 

Spec.  Char.,  cj-c.  Leave*  ellindcal-oblong,  obtuse,  crenated,  twice  as  long  aa 
broad.  Flowers  of  5  sepals,  and  5  petals,  aiillary,  twin  or  ternary.  fi)an'( 
Mitl.,\.  p.  677.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  with  dark  green  Ibbvm,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  species;  and  white  flowers,  also  smaller, 
but  frapant.  Introduced  from  China  in  1760,  and  generally  treated  as  a 
frame  or  green-house  plant. 

Hirlory,  Utei,  4c,     The  genua  TXra  (forming  the  TheacciE 
of  Mirbel,  and  included  in  the  CamellJR?  of  Jussieu  and 
De    Candolle)    is   almost    exclusively    confined   to  China,  . 
Japan,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands;  but,  as  the 
spedea  are  plants  which  have  been  culdvated  for  an  un- 
known lengtn  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  native 
country.     Of  late,  the  nia  vfridis  has  been  discovered  in 
Upper  Assam  through  an  extent  of  country  of  one  month's 
march,  and  within  the  East   India  Company's  territories, 
from  Badiya  .and  Beesa  to  the  Chinese  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Yunuai),  where  the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf.   This 
discovery  was   made  in  1826,  by  Mr.  David  Scott;  and  an  account  of  it  b 
given  in  the  Jovnud  of  the  Atiatk  Society  of  India  for  January  1835,  and  in  the 
Gardener'i  Ma^imia,  vol.  xi.  p.  4S9.     It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  then  squeezing 
them  into  a  bell,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then  retain  for  use. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  plant  which  produces  the  tea  of  commerce. 
Dr.  Lettsom,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1772,  asserts  that  all 
the  different  kinds  of  tea  brought  to  Europe  are  the  produce  of  Thia  vfridis, 
and  that  the  whole  difFerence  in  the  qualities  of  teas  depends,  not  on  the 
species  of  plant,  but  on  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  plants  are  crown, 
the  different  ages  and  periods  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  tne  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preparing  and  drying  them.  A  green  tea  plant,  he  asserts, 
planted  in  the  bohea  tea  country,  will  produce  bohea  tea;  and  a  plant  from 
the  bofaea  tea  country,  planted  in  the  green  tea  country,  will  proouce  green 
tea.  Among  all  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  sdvanced  on  the  sul>< 
ject,  (his  appears  to  us  by  for  the  most  plausible.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Tkca  Bukea  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  the  Tkta  viridis  is  in 
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the  north ;  and  that  h  vson,  and  all  its  numeFous  varieties,  are  made  (rom  the 
latter;  and  bohea,  and  all  its  varieties^  from  the  former :  but,  comparing  the 
price  of  green  and  black  tea  in  this  country,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
which  is  consmned  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  black  teas  are  all  made  from  the  leaves  of  T^a  Bohea,  which  is  a 
very  distinct  species,  constitutionally  much  more  tender  than  7%^a  viridis, 
and  of  comparatively  slow  and  diminutive  erowth.  From  Ksmpfer,  Than- 
berg,  and  Siebold  we  learn  that  the  tea  mant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  the  various  islands  of  which  extend  urom  30^  to  41°  of  north  latitude ; 
from  which,  in  considering  its  extensive  culture  in  China,  and  the  great  extent 
of  territory  where  it  is  found  indigenous,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  its  va- 
rieties may  be  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  grape  vine  or  the  apple  are  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Mr.  Reeves  has  disputed,  in  Gard,  Mag^  voL  ix. 
p.  713, 714.,  the  correctness  of  some  of  Mr.  Main's  statements.  Whoever 
wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  at  greater  length,  and  to  consult  a  digest  of  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  written  on  it,  may  peruse  Royle's  lUuMlraliont,  from 
p.  108.  top.  113. 

The  T^hea  viridis  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  with  little  or  no  protection.  There  are  bushes  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  and  20  ft.  or  more  in  circumference,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which,  in 
severe  winters,  have  only  a  little  pea-haulm  or  a  mat  thrown  over  them.  There 
are,  also,  large  plants  at  Syon,  at  Purser's  Cross,  at  Vere's  Villa,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  at  Upton,  near  Ham,  at  Lady  Tankerville's,  Walton  on  Thames  (40  years 
old,  and  8  ft.  high),  &c.,  which,  we  believe,  have  never  received  any  pro- 
tection whatever.  The  plants  at  Mile  End  are  in  a  de^  sandy  loam,  and 
they  are  remarkable  for  sending  down  their  strong,  thick,  black  roots  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  to  a  great  depth.  There  is  a  plant  at  Famham 
Castle,  Surrey,  ahnost  as  large  as  those  in  the  Mile  End  Nurserr;  and 
there  are  plants  at  White  Knights,  and  at  various  other  places,  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  hardiness  of  this  species.  Indeed,  it  thrives  far  better  in 
the  open  air  than  in  pots;  probably  owing  to  its  constitutional  habit  of 
throwing  down  its  roots  perpendicularly  to  a  great  depth.  The  only  con- 
servatory in  which  we  have  seen  it  in  a  prosperous  state  is  that  at  <Jashio- 
bury,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  the  glass  root  is  taken  off  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  yqar.  The  plant  not  only  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air,  but 
sometimes,  as  at  Famham  Castle,  it  ripens  seed.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
layers ;  and  its  general  treatment,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  as  a  half-hard^  shrub,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  that  of  the 
camellia;  with  this  difierence,  that,  being  more  of  a  bush  than  that  plant, 
and  loving  the  shade  still  more,  it  does  not  seem  to  answer  so  well  against 
a  wall.  Li  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  it 
miffht  be  grown  as  an  article  of  field  culture  for  its  leaves ;  and,  if  our  pre- 
jumce  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  preparation  could  be  got  over,  and 
the  leaves  could  be  slightly  fermented,  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
best  meadow  hay  is  about  London,  being  afterwards  compressed  into  cakes 
to  keep  for  use,  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  might  easily  grow  their 
own  tea,  instead  of  importing  it  from  China,  if  such  a  measure  were  found 
necessary,  or  thought  desirable.  The  culture  of  the  plant  for  commercial 
purposes  has  been  tried  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  Algiers,  and,  we  believe,  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  much  less  difficulty  in  growing  the  plants,  than  in  preparing 
the  leaves  in  the  Chinese  manner ;  and,  as  this  is  principally  perrormed  by 
manual  labour,  it  can  only  be  done  profitably  where  the  population  is  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  the  means  of  living  proportionably  as  cheap  as  in 
China  or  India.  At  some  fiiture  time  an  imitation  of  this  process  will, 
probably,  be  effected  by  means  of  steam. 

The  black  tea  (7Va  Bohea)  is  a  much  more  delicate  plant,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom to  be  seen  in  England  in  the  open  air  in  a  thriving  state.  It  will  neither 
thrive  in  pots,  nor  do  well  in  a  conservatory,  unless  it  is  ^uite  close  to  the 
glass.    The  best  situation  for  it  seems  to  be  a  pit,  where  it  may  be  covered 
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with  ^twi  during  winter,  and  exposed  to  the  air  durii»  summer.  In  ft  con. 
■ervative  arboretum,  It  may  be  preserved  by  placing  utter,  fern,  or  spruce 
brtmches  round  the  roots,  and  covering  the  top  wiui  a  caie  of  wickerwork, 
which,  in  climates  colder  than  that  of  London,  may  be  thatched.  There  ore 
stools  of  it  in  the  open  ground  in  the  Kensington  Nursery,  and  in  some 
others;  but  they  are  protected  with  mats  in  winter. 

■  Other  Speciet  and  Farieiia  of  Thaa, 

■  3.  T.  cocbinchine'nsis  Lnur.,  the  Cochin-China  Tea, 
■pel.    It  u  m  ilirubffTawtDgSfL  blflh,  tuid  Uie  kava  Are  UKil  br  Ibe  knhftMUDU  df  CoeblibCbLnA 
probBbUitj,  otilT«¥ari«7  Dfchcgmn  leiL 

■  4.  T,  oLKo'sA  Lour.,  the  oily  Tea, 

ha  Tanceobte  1«t?ef.  ind  pedunctr*  S-tomvrrA,  vaA  tax\\\MTjr  Ad  oil  {■  uld  to  te  obt&ibad  ftttn 
the  wedorthliihmb,  wliLch  hM  not  jelljFen  Lotroducvd  Into  BHUtn. 

A  tpeeia  itTIra  Erown  In  th«  province  of  Canton,  with  A  p4l&co1aand  tear,  which  U  HcaaLonAlly 
mliHl  with  Congou  tea.  ii  nunlioncd  b>  Mr.  Rcern  (Si,|ffa'(  Inial..  f-  111.)  ;  UKJ  Ihll,  wUh  Uh 
numemui  atbn'ioRiirliichu>,dau1)liai,  In  cultlTitlDD  la  Cblnn  mi  Japu,  nuj  be  eipsctcd  la 
BriulD  It  tomt  funue  period. 

Sect.  in.  Anticipated  Temstromikcem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  nT.:3y  varieties 
of  Camellia  jap6nica  in  China  and  J^>an  which  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
to  Britain ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  varieties  of  the  ^reen  tea  are 
still  mare  numerous.  In  p.  173.,  it  appears  that  EJrya  acuminata,  which 
belongs  to  this  order,  is  likely  to  be  hardy.  This  shrub,  Mr.  Royle  observes, 
attains  the  height  of  about  8ft.  or  lOft.,  and  is  common  in  the  Himalaya  at 
an  elevation  of  6500  h.  The  leaves  are  thick,  coriaceous,  finely  serrated, 
smooth,  and  the  young  ones  hairy.  The  flowers,  owing  to  the  early  fall  of 
the  leaves  from  the  Mwer  parts  of  the  branches,  appear  to  be  lateral;  but 
they  actually  rise  out  of  the  axils  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  plant  u  a 
handsome  evergreen  bush,  well  meriting  introduction.  {SogWt  Ilhut.,  p.  128.) 


OF   THE  HALF-H. 


HinulajiB  (linibe,  innr. 


Iiual  conrtdenM*  elentkiiU  In  Nepal 

Onai*  tnaa,  wben  Brat  IntrDduced  Into  SBfUsd  in 
Uas.  w«n  nowD  aaliul  ■  waD  at  B<dlafton,  In  Suner, 
■DdSunni  indfrunad  then  ftc  mane  nuii  tUL  aa 
Eedjo  lDanuiH(aM£o^47wA,ad.llS&n«A.rthn 
wena^KteL  WUb  a  ltttl*ca»aiidiTltliait  tKta. 
wnwrfllaai.  Hare  can  lie  nodouM  tbat  all  the  Cltrua 


le  fliMa,  andpntected  bf  thitebed  hurdha,  ot  reed  t 
anmau,  TboM  wko  ban  a«n  Uw  walu  named  R 
wltbonngeandteaMBtreMatWoadballlnWcitLfitbkin,  t 
■t  Coonbe  Bo^al  In  Dnonihlre,  and  at  IL  Flon'a  In  \ 
Firta,  wm  not  wonder  at  odt  fniU  anxMT  to  encou. 
n((  tha  euHanof  tbia  plant  In  theconHmttre  man. 
■•(.    We  have  alio  aecD  aDeaantetroaain  tb*  sMih- 
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boarfaood  of  ftrls,  grown  m  •Uodard*  in  tb«  open  air,  but  enclosed  during  winter  with  d«dde 
glass  caaet,  which  are  removed  in  May,  and  replaced  in  September ;  the  outer  case  being  corered 
with  straw  nats,  for  weeks  together,  in  severe  weather.  When  the  wood  of  the  orange  tree  is  ri. 
pened,  and  the  sap  is  set  to  rest  by  withholding  water,  it  may  be  kept  in  the  dark,  for  two  or  tbree 
months  together,  without  injury,  provided  the  air  be  kept  dry.  The  hardiest  kind  of  orange  mpp&xs 
to  be  the  SeviUe,  or  bitter,  orange,  {fig.  lOi.)  Mr.  Spence,  who  passed  some  winters  In  Florence,  stales 
(GordL  Mag.f  vol  vii.  p.  S08.)  that  the  bitter  orange  is  by  Car  tne  most  hardy  variety  grown  in  Italy ; 
and  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  where  the  cold  is  so  great  that  skating  Is  sometimes 
practised  ooeaslonalty  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  where,  in  the  winter  of  18SH-SQ,  the  tfaer. 
mometer  was  repeatedly  down  to  96P  and  Si°  Fahr.  at  8  a.  m.,  there  are  standards  in  the  open  air, 
in  riieltered  situations,  but  not  planted  near  a  wall,  with  steins  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  which 
pass  the  most  severe  winters  with  no  other  injury  than  having  the  points  of  the  last  year^  shoots 
turned  a  little  yellow.  The  tntter  orange  is  in  general  use  among  the  Italians,  as  a  stock  for  grafliiig 
all  the  other  sorts  on ;  another  proof  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  vi|pirous.growlng  sorts. 
When  a  trial  is  to  be  made  in  England,  we  would  recommend  commencing  with  this  variety ;  and 
protecting  the  ground  by  litter,  and  both  sides  of  the  wall  by  mats  or  boards,  for  several  yean,  tffl 
the  plants  were  ftil'y  established.  The  simple  protection  of  stimw  mats,'placed  over  the  treos,  might, 
probably,  be  found  enough  afterwards,  at  least  in  fkvourable  situations.  The  walls  should  always  be 
flued.  or  hollow,  in  order  to  alR>rd  the  opportunity  of  lighting  a  fire  occasionally.  The  north  side  of 
the  wall  might  be  kept  warm  by  ivy ;  or,  if  it  were  an  east  and  west  wall,  it  might  be  clothed  with 
balf-hardy  trees  on  both  sides,  and  protected  accordingly. 

As  exam^es  of  different  qwcies  of  the  genus  Citrus  which  have  attained  large  dimensions  in  the 
m>en  air  in  England,  we  cite  the  flowing  finom  different  places  In  Devonshire.  At  Salcomlw,  near 
Kingsbridge,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Ifr.  Henshaw,  are  two  walls  covered  with  fine  healthy  orange 
trees :  one  wall  has  a  broad  coping,  and  glass  shapes  for  placing  before  the  trees  in  severe  winters ; 
the  other  has  reed  hurdles  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  though  this  sometimes  excludes  the  light  for 
three  months,  it  is  considered  a  better  protection  than  the  glass.  The  kinds  are,  the  common,  Se. 
ville,  arid  blood.red  orange,  and  the  citron,  lemon,  lime,  and  shaddock.  At  Dartmouth,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Strong,  Is  a  very  large  citron  tree.  At  Lusoombe,  the  seat  of  C.  Hoare,  Esa^  there 
are  some  remarkable  large  trees  of  citrons,  shaddocks,  and  limes,  which  grow  so  vigorously,  tnat  they 
make  shoots  of  ft-om  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  length  in  one  year.  They  were  raised  fhnn  cuttings  on  the  spot ; 
and,  the  third  year  after  being  planted  out,  they  inroduced  a  number  of  fine  (hiit,  some  of  the  lemom 
measuring  ftom  15  In.  to  18  ia  in  circumference^  and  weighing  14  os.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  iL  jx  9.; 
At  Kitley.  the  seat  of  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  there  is  a  remartably  hardy  variety  of  the  shaddock, 
raised  on  the  mot,  and  known  as  the  Kitley  shaddock,  whidi  is  much  hardier  than  most  other  sorts 
of  Citrus.  At  Coombe  Roval,  the  seat  erf"  John  Lusoombe,  Esq.,  are  a  number  of  lime,  citron,  orange^ 
and  lemon  trees,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  In  the  GiunL  Mag.,  voL  x.  p.  36L  The  trees 
are  planted  against  a  south  wall,  which  is  divided  by  buttresses,  forming  recesses  in  which  the  trees 
are  trained  m  the  manner  of  common  ftiiit  treeiL  Each  recess  Is  1^  ti  wide,  and  about  the  same 
in  height ;  and  is  protected,  during  Uie  vrlnter,  bv  a  frame  of  wood,  which  is  wholly  removed  in  the 
summer,  and  partially  by  day,  at  other  seasons ;  the  trees  only  requiring  to  be  guarded  from  severe 
fttMt  A  more  interesting  sight  cannot  well  be  imagined  by  the  lovers  of  horticulture^  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  these  trees  on  a  sunny  day  in  winter,  when  the  open  frames  ftimish  a  dimliqr 
of  the  richest  foliage,  and  of  fruit  rivalling  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  The  soil,  which  Is 
seldom  manured,  is  li^t  and  rich,  on  a  slaty  substratum,  and  seons  admirably  adapted  to  trees  of 
the  citron  tribe  The  situation  in  which  they  are  grown  is  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected  ftom  wind. 
It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  th€  lime  is  grown  under  glass  in  winter ;  but  it  is  bdieved  that  the  tree 
would  thrive  equally  well  under  wood,  and  be  more  secure  from  Orost  and  storms ;  a  fine  tree,  in 
ftill  bearing,  having  been  destroyed,  a  few  years  since,  bv  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  pane  or  two  of 
glass  In  winter.  The  fruit  is  produced  abundantly  by  the  citron,  oranges,  and  ^mons ;  by  the  lime 
more  sparingly,  from  the  tree  being  young,  and  in  a  vigorous  growing  state ;  and,  when  gathered  at 
a  proper  period,  the  fruit  is  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  full  of  juice.  Citrons  are  every  year  ripened  mea. 
suring  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  circumference ;  lemons.  11  In.  by  9  in. ;  and  oranges,  10  in.  by  9  In. ; 
weighing  from  5  oz.  to  9  os.  llie  leaves  are  generally  11  in.  long,  and  6  in.  or  7  in.  wide  (See  Gerd. 
Mag.,  vol.  X.  p.  36.) 

"nie  genus  Umdnia  (from  l^ftmmn,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  citron,  I^lniscd)  is  not  verj  well  known ; 
but  it  includes  thirteen  or  fourteen  species,  all  of  which  bear  more  or  less  affinity  to  the  genus  ntrua, 
The  species  likely  to  prove  hardy  or  naif-hardy  are  the  following,  L.  Lawrciiia  uec,  a  native  of  Ne. 
pal,  with  leaves  like  those  of  D&phne  Laureola,  and  white  flowers,  and  which  is  found  on  the  top 
of  cold  and  lofty  mountains,  where  it  is,  for  f  ome  months  In  the  year,  buried  under  the  snow,  llie 
leaves  are  highly  fragrant ;  and  are,  like  others  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  employed 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  species  of 
Umdnia  being  perfectlv  hardy.  —  L.  ct'trtfdlia  Willd.  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  white  flowers  and 
red  berries,  with  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves.  —  L.  parvMbra  Bot  Mag.,  t  S416.,  has  impari-pinnate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Chini^  andr  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  —  L.  tniaMgna 
Dec  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  East  Florida :  but  very  little  is  known  of  this  and  the  preceSng 
species.  —  L.  austrtUis  is  a  native  of  New  HQlTand,  where  it  forms  a  tree  S5  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  a 
plant  of  it  at  Kew,  introduced  in  1890l  There  are  four  other  species  of  this  genus  in  our  stoves  and 
green-houses ;  but  L.  Laurels  remains  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Royle,  or  some  other  patriotic  imfi- 
viduaL 


CHAP.  XXL 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
HYPERICA'cK^,  AND  TRIBE  7/YPERl'rE.ffi. 

Distinctive  Charactcrixtict,  Thalamiflorous.  (/T.  ^.)  SepaIs4or5,nnequa], 
with  an  imbricate  aestivation.     Stamens,  in  nearly  all,  numerous,  and  in  3 
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or  more  parcels.  Fruit,  a  capsule  or  berry  of  many  valves  and  many  cells ;  the 
edges  of  the  valves  curved  inwards.  Seeds  attached  to  a  placenta  in  the  axis, 
or  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  (tissepiments.  Leaves  dotted ;  in  most,  opposite 
and  entire.    Flowers,  in  most,  yellow.     Sap  yellow,  resinous.  (Litidley,  IrUrod, 

to  N.  S.) 

Description^  4>c.  The  hardy  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  all 
shrubs  or  undershrubs  sub-evergreen  or  deciduous;  with  dotted  leaves, 
smooth,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ;  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  or  Asia.  Some  few  of  Africa,  but  more  of  Australia. 
Medicinidly,  they  are  bitter  and  slightlv  astringent :  the  soft  ports  of  many 
species  contain  a  fragrant  oil,  and  others  secrete  a  yellow  juice:  from  a 
Mexican  species  the  gum  Squitum  Gulla  of  commerce  is  produced.  In  gar- 
dening, these  shrubs  must  be  considered  more  as  flowering  shrubs  for  dry  bor- 
ders, than  as  woody  plants  of  permanent  duration  in  the  arboretum  or 
shrubbery.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions.  All  the  species 
throw  up  abundance  of  side  suckers,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant,  or  by  cuttings ;  and  some  of  them  ripen  seeds.  They  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  not  too  stLBT,  or  too  much  charged  with  moisture. 
^YPE^RicuM  L.    Capsule  membranous.     Stamens  numerous,  disposed   in 

3  to  ^  bundles  at  the  base. 
i^NDROSJB^MUM  Chois.  Capsule  baccate,  I-celled.    Calyx  d-parted.     Stamens 

numerous,  monadelphous  at  the  base. 

Genus  I. 


□  □ 


IfYPE'RlCUM  L,    The  St.  John's  Wort.    Lin,  SytL  Polyad^lphia  Poly- 

dndria. 

Jdent^fieatUm.    Lin.  Gen.,  593. ;  Jum.,  S55. ;  Dec;  Prod.,  1.  p.  S4& ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  GOl. 

^t^m^pnet.    Fuga  Dcmonum ;  Mille  Pertuis.  Fr. ;  Jobanni*  Kraut,  Ger. 

Derivaikm*.  The  name  of  /lyp^ricum  is  a«  old  ai  the  time  of  Dloscorides ;  but  its  origin  and  mean. 
Ing  are  uncertain.  Spme derive  it  from  the  Greek  words  A«prr,  under,  and  eikony  an  image:  and 
suppose  it  to  signify  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  represents  a  figure.  Others  sute  that  huper 
signifies  through,  and  that  the  name  alludes  to  the  pellucid  dots  in  the  leaves,  which  form  small 
lenses,  through  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  images  might  be  seen.  Donnegan,  in  his 
Lesieon,  coiijectures  the  word  Hypericum  to  be  taken  from  M^>er,  for,  in  the  place  of;  ftc,  and 
gretke,  heath  ;  flrom  the  plant  bcainnff  some  resemblance  to  the  heath.  Bjr  others,  the  word  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  composed  from  Anprr,  through,  on  the  other  side,  and  eiko.  to  resemble:  fhmi  the 
pellucid  dots  resembling  holes  or  pores ;  and  the  French  name  of  the  plant,  Mille  Pertuis.  a  thou- 
sand  pores,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source.    The  English  name,  St.  John's  Wort,  and 


the  Oennan  one,  Johannis  Rnut,  are  taken  flrom  the  country  people  formerly,  both  in  England 

'  Germany,  being  in  the  haUt  of  gathering  this  plant  on  St  John's  day,  to  uselt  to  protect  them- 

•rives  f^om  evil  spirits.    This  plant,  with  some  others,  was  employed  to  make  what  was  called 


and 


John's  fire,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  security,  fbr  those  who  kindled  it,  against  witchcraft  and  all 
attacks  of  demons.    For  this  reason,  also,  the  Hyp6ricum  rec«ved  the  name  of  Fuga  Demonum. 

Gen.  Char,  4*^.  Capsules  membranous.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or  joined 
at  the  bases  into  3  or  5  bundles.  Petals  5.  Sepals  5,  more  or  less  connected 
at  the  base,  unequal,  rarely  equal.  Styles  3  to  5,  rarely  connate  in  one, 
manent.  Capsule  1-  or  many-celled,  many-seeded,  3 — 5-valved.  Integu- 
ment of  seed  double.  Albumen  none.  Mmbryo  with  the  radicle  situated 
at  the  umbilicus,  and  with  semicylindrical  cotyledons.  (Don's  Mill.,  i. 
p.  601.) — Low  sub-evergreen  shrubs;  with  yellow  flowers,  and  oppositely 
placed  sessile  or  subsessile  leaves,  usually  full  of  pellucid  dots  on  their 
diaks,  and  some  dark  ones  on  their  edges,  lodging  an  essential  oil.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  and  vary  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft.  They 
are  all  considered  medicinal,  being  powerfully  astringent,  and  were  formerly 
in  great  request  by  herbalists  and  other  empirical  practitioners.  Gerard 
^ves  a  receipt  for  making  a  balsam  of  them  in  his  Herbal;  which,  he  says, 
18  "  a  most  pretious  remedie  for  deep  wounds,  and  those  that  are  thorow 
the  body ;  for  the  sinues  that  are  prickt,  or  any  wound  made  with  a  venomed 
weapon."  {Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  541.) 
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§  i.  Ascyreia  Chois.  Procl.  Hyp. 

DenoaUtm,    From  a,  not.  and  Blmnm,  haid ;  that  ia  to  ucf^  plants  loft  to  the  tonch. 

Sect,  Char.  Sepals  connected  at  the  base,  and  unequal  Stamens  numerous. 
Styles  3  to  5.  Flowers  terminal,  large,  few,  suboorymbose.  (DoH*a  MUl^  L 
p.  601.) 

A.  Sttflei  comnumfy  3. 
m  1.  H.  elaVum  AU,    The  tall  St.  John's  Wort. 

IdaU^fieaHon,    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol  a  p.  lOi. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  1.  p^  GOL 
EmgravingB,    Jvm.  Aon.  du  Mut.,  3.  pi  162.  1 17. ;  WafeiL  Dead.  Brit,  t85. 

Spec.  Char.  Sfc.  Younger  stems  reddish.  Leaves  ovate«oblong,  acute,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  emarginate,  with  the  margins  somewhat  revolut& 
Flowers  corymbose.  Peduncles  bibracteate.  Sepols  oyate-oblong.  {Don^i 
il/ii/.,  i.  p.  601.)  Height  5  ft.  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  native  ofNordi 
America,  with  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1762. 
Propagated  by  layers  or  division,  and  of  the  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil. 

m  8.  H.  HiRCi^NUM  L.    The  Goat-scented  St.  John's  WorL 


UentfficaHon.    Un.  Sp^  1103. ;  Don't  MilL,  1.  p.  fDS. 
Sj/mmjima.  Tkigium  Cbu. ;  Jodrone^umfaeSiilum 
de  Bouc,  Fr. 


Bavk.,  Park,  and  JSoty.}  MiUe  Pertuif  k  Odeur 
Engravmgt.    Scfakuhr.  Handb.  3.  1 8ia  £  3. ;  Watc  Dend.  Brit,  1 87. ;  and  oar  j8^.  105. 

SIpec.  Char.  ^c.  Branches  winged.  Leaves  somewhat 
emarginate  at  the  base,  dilated,  sessile,  acute  at  the  apex, 
ovate-lanceolate,  with  glandular  maigins.  Peduncles 
bibracteate.  Stamens  exceeding  the  corolla  in  length. 
Seeds  2,  appendiculated.  (Don^s  MiU.,  i.  p.  602.)  A 
deciduous  undershrub,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1640,  and  producing  its  ydlow  flowers  from 
July  to  September.  Height,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  The 
leaves  of  this  species,  when  bruised,  have  a  very  dis- 
agreeable smell,  resembling  that  of  a  goat,  whence  its 
name.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  6d.  each;  at  BoUwyller, 
50  cents. 

Farietiet.  H.  h,  2  obtunjolium  Dec.  has  blunter  leaves  than  the  oru:inal 
species,  and  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  on  humid  rocks.  EL  h. 
3  nuniu  Wats,  is  a  smaller  plant  than  the  other,  figured  in  Dendroiogia 
BrUanmca,  U  87. 

m3  ff.  GRANDiFLO^RUM  Choit.     The  large-flowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

Memt(fieatioH.    Cbolt. Prod.  Hjp.,p.3&  t a;  Don*f  Ida.  1.  p.GOSL 

Syntmffme.    H.  canari^nte  WiUd.,  not  of  lin.  ^ 

Eng^avtn^    Choif.  Prod.  Hyp.,  t3. 

Spec.  Char.,  kc.  Stem  round,  reddish.  Leavec  ovate-oblonff,  cordate,  lomewhat  danlng.  acuta  at  tha 
apex,  netted  with  pellucid  veini.  FkNren  oorymboee.  Pieduncles  Mbracteate.  Calrx  acntM»,  re. 
flexed  upon  the  peduncle  after  flowering,  much  thorter  than  the  corolla.  {DoiCt  MtOL,  L  pt.  GQfiL) 
A  half-hardy  eva^reen  shrub,  fktym  'I'leneriflfe^  in  1818,  producinK  its  tine  laige  yeQow  flowers  tn  July 
and  August    Height  S  ft.    It  is  commonlT  treated  as  a  giecnAouse  plant ;  but,  oonaiderins  its 

;  native  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  stand  very  well  against  a  oonservatSTe  walL 

jt  4.  H.  FOLio^suM  Ait,    The  leafy  St.  John's  Wort« 

IdefUifieaHoH.    Ait  Hart  Kew^ed.  1.  toL3w  p  101 1  Don's  MUL,  1.  pi 608. 
Sifnonifme.    Shining  8t  John's  wort 

Spec.  Ckar.,^.  Branches  winged.  Leaves  scsnle,o«al.oblong,  rather  acute,  flnalypeHbnted.  Caivx 
Imcedate,  caducousi  (J)on*t  MUL,  i.  p.  &XL)  A  deciduous  undershrub,  introduoed  from  the 
Aiores  :in  1778,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  August  Height  S  ft.  It  is  commooly  tieatid 
as  a  green-house  plant  j  but,  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  it  requires  very  little  protection. 

•  5.  H.  floribu'ndum  Ait.    The  abundant-flowered  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identyicaiion.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.  voL  3  pi  101 ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  pi  eOS. 
&fnonifmeg.    H.  frut^scens  Comm.  Hort.  Amtt.,  p.  137. ;  many-flowored  St  John's  Wort 
Mt^rwfhigt.    Comm.  Hort.  Amst,  1 68. 
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■ad  loaewlut  amanmHd  tov^rdi  lb«  moat.  Caljx  oMiue.  Cnrnlli  tnd  HHmcni  mum 
(XkHi'iMia.t.  p,aH.)  AdKMii«uundK(hnib,fraBt>icCaiiu)l>liDili  in  1779,  proluci 
fcthiir  flowen  In  AupiH.  Hrlghl  3  R.  It  li  wuillr  itgiIhI  ii  ■  grKikboiue  pluii ;  bm 
apable  sT  roUUng  the  wlattn  oT  (h*  cUmiitc  of  London,  tn  ■  warm  illuulon,  wiUi  vcij 


■,  6.  H.  olv'npicvb  L.    The  Ohmpian  St.  John's  WorL 

UrwltfeatUm.     Ua.9f.,  WIS.;  Sm.  El  Bat,  I.  |i  71.,  Oh. 

armentma.   /f.  n6Mlt  oVmiil   m«<,  AAl,  JIw:  Al  oritn. 

■Ue  Km  mtjiu  Tbuna. 
£vraWw(.    Nm.  Exot.  Bot ,  £.  t.  SB. ;  Sot  Unf.,  c.  1367.  i  ind 

oni/f.  108. 
J^cc;  Cliir,,  ^     Stnn  round.      Loora  oraptinUtaneftiUtOt 

nthtr  icBli,  Full  Of  pelluctd  dou.    Ciljv  otdu.  uuu.    Pe- 

duTiclM  bfbnctale    Conjlln  Mud  ilimeni  wIlhrriiiK.  (Don'i  < 

JMC,   L  peOS.)     Aa   intenninf  Ntllr  ifanili,  with  fluuooui 

Moillo  \ttrtt,  lullio  dF  Haunt  Oljinpui  ind  China,  Intro. 

diKCd  In  ITOl  and  ptodudng  lt>  tfUdw  flowen  nom  Jul;  <o 

tatonbet;    ft  gmwi  to  tl»  )io<((it  of  (Vom  I  It  to  I  ft.,  and 

oCHto*™™"!  mldhl  ht  (jrown  on  a  CDnlcal  j^cci  of  mckwDlk, 
K  fori  of  mlnlaturo  Ucpont  Olympua,  \a  a  iratia  tb«ll«nd 
pnrt  of  the-  plcaHiEv.f»un(t  or  anflmum.  The  protection 
r^qnllcd  In  irint«r  mMii  be  |tl>«i  oXh  cumptete  eOlBct,  Hid  M 
Tiri  Qltk  eipenie,  bf  renng  a  number  of  polei  on  the  pn. 
truding  polntt  of  the  larger  riicki  or  ftonet,  and  on  Ihne 
plnelnt  Ihatchod  hurdloa,  or  aren.  Id  wann  dMilRa,  a  tOi 

•  7.  H.  TANARIK'SSB  /..     The  Canary  Itland  St.  John's  Wort. 
I^nmiaiUai.    Un  Sr<t.JK5Ts.i  Doc  Frod,  1.  p,5H.i  Don'i  HUL,  I.  p-GliS. 
Sa#n»*v.    Lpdd.  Bot  &b..  t»S. 
VarttHet.    De  Cndolla  noUcn  tvo :  A.  c  triphflluni,  and  ft.  c.  nCdAllum. 

Catra  orue'oMuK  Slilea  »-4,  diinging.  ;l]«i'i  iUI.,  \.  p.  (»i)   A  mat  b 

the  Canarr  IilmmU.  Inlnidu»d  In  Ism.  and  Dtoducino  iu  — •'-- '" 

Helfbttft. 

vail,  irtlli  Ibe  proWctlan  of  UUef- or  Inia  over  tbc  (Touud,  (nd  *  coupla  of  mau  art 
B.  Stylcl  mmnioH^  5. 
■  8.  i/.  cbine'nse  L.    The  Chinese  St.  John's  Wort. 

Kttililkalbm.    Lin.  Amon.,  B.  p.3ti;  Dm.  Prod.,  I.  p.BtS.:  and  Doo'i  HilL,  L  p,a 

Smaomfme.    H-  DHndgjnum  Afifl  litutt.,  1£L  i  f£  adreum  fAir. 

impitttg.     MllL  llluit.  ISL  ta. 

Sftc  <Aar.,tc.  Stem  round.  LeaTei  dliiiOul.  ohtuHj  irlih  amblacbdotL  Peduncle 
Cal^  obbng,  ohlUK,  baM  wllh  Vttct  ijatk  Stjici  cullrrted  together.  fDDa'i  MIU.,  1.  p.  602)  A 
aubjmiTTcni  ihrub.  a  niilve  of  the  Eail  Indln  and  the  Tape  of  Cnod  Hi>|>ei  tntTodDced  In  nSS, 
and  producliig  lli  ;elloir  Oowna  (Mm  Marrh  to  September.  Height  3  It  It  la  mAked  In  Iho 
CMiAna  aa  a  nHB-hnuaa  plaM :  It  muld.  In  all  probabllllj,  odiue  thcopoi  dr.iiltb  protection, 
dnrtnc  winter.  It  ttood  at  Blel,  In  Eart  Lothian,  In  mS,  in  an  MpoUd  tltuatinn.  A  i^ttiet  bHir. 
liw  iblt  nane  hai  etoad  afiabut  the  will  In  the  faidsn  of  the  London  HDitioaliunl  8ocM>,  for  Ibui 
1»*a,  with  Teiy  IIRIj  pnuetlcn.  Then  ll  a  ipeciai,  namtd  H.  iwowlawiin  L.,  nol  of  Hlller,  wbl^ 
Ii  ngu[«l  in  flof.  «<«.,  1 33*..  which  upean  to  be  dlObreiit  from  IhlTone.  ll  U  a  native  o\  Japan 
■ndChlna,and*rainla  thebelthtor  3ft.  In  NeMi,  a  ipRlt*  neatly  allMlAlhli  [H-C^ranM 
Jtu.,  If.  tpeciteuni  (fnU.)  ll  n»t  with  on  blUi  at  SOOO  It.  of  eleraUon. 

■-  9,  H.  cordifo'lium  Chok.    The  heart-leaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

titnlifiaaiaa.    Dee.  Prod,  1.  p.  SUV ;  Don^  Hill,  L  p.  dD9. 

%iwfmn.    H.  bnctittum,  and  H.  f.*i^f«(M  Ham.  MA  In  D.  Don.  n«^p.sn. 

without  doll  i  dawer.beiirlnrbraiichealnhtidDW,  crowded  Bracleal  o.'ale.CDrd*lerKiitrrMeiia(a 
oTite.  mucionate.  without  dsii.  FRiti  nblcnc.  unequallT  lided,  obliqutly  mucranuliti-.  Stameid 
■bon.  9C7launainnected.>raieHy  longertfiantliecDroMa.  {Moa'iMi^.l  p.  «».)  A  sub-eiergreea 
abrubftiim  Ne(»l.  in  16Z3,  producing  It)  jellow  Howri  ftom  April  lo  IJclober.  Height  !  (t  It  ii 
cominanlj  kept  in  a  ftane,  UK  would  lUnd  our  ninteji.  In  a  wiim  iltuatlHI,  wHh  ■  vnr  little 
pfotectipn, 

m  10.  H.  pa'tulvm  JTian.    T?ie  Reading  St.  John's  Wort. 

IdnitOlaaUm.    Thtin.  Jan.,pe&  t.l7.i  Doul  MiH.,Lp.«03. 

EtgraiiiKg.    Tbun.  Jap,,  t.  17. 

fytc.  Ckm-.,  9c.    Stem  round,  purplish.  Leavea  ovate.kibceolale,  ecute,  bipcTing  to  the  hue  wtih 
8rpala>ub.t>rb1cular,  Terj  i ' 
m  Juneio'Augurt.''  HdgirtGi 
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tt.  II.  H.  KALM/.4^A^£rar  Lara.    Kalm's  Sl  John's  Wort. 

Identification.    Lam.  Did,  4.  p.  148. :  Don's  Mill.  1.  pi  S03. 
Sffmomifmn-    H.  Bitxkmium  Mill ;  Virginia  St.  John's  Wort 

Spec.  Char.  Sfc.  Branches  tetragonal.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowere  3  to 
7,  in  a  terminal  corymb.  Sepals  lanceolate,  bluntish.  (Don*t  Miii.,i,  p.  603.) 
A  sub-evergreen  undershrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia ;  introduced  into  England  in  1759,  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height  3  ft.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  James 
M'Nab  in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
in  dry  places ;  and  a  variety  of  it  (//.  K.  elongatum)  was  found  in  moist  places 
in  New  Jersey.  This  variety  has  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
the  species,  but  they  are  equally  rich  in  colour.  (^Ed,  N.  PhU.  Jowm.^ 
vol.  XIX.  p.  38.)  This  species  is  ornamental,  forming  a  very  neat  compact 
bush,  and  is  in  very  general  cultivation.  American  seeds  may  be  procured, 
in  London,  at  &/.  a  packet,  and  plants  lit  9d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

JB  12.  U.  URjtLUM  Ham.    The  Urala  St.  John*s  Wort. 

Ident^Uaikm.    U  Don  Prod.  Nen,  p.  21& ;  Don't  Mm.,  L  |x  607.  ■ 
Derkfotkm.    IVon  its  name,  VraU  nms,  in  tbe  Sewar  languiv^ 
Engravhtgt.    Bot  Mag.,  1 2375. ;  and  ciuxfig.  1074 

Spec.  O^r..  Sr.  Branches  compressei!',  £.edged.  Leares  elliptical, 
mucronulate,  smooU),  shining.  Flowers  terminal,  somewhat  corym. 
hose.  Sepals  oval,  Terv  blunt  Petals  orbicular.  Styles  shorter  tiiaQ 
the  stamens.  {Dan"*  Mill.,  i.  u  OOS)  An  nndershrub,  growing  2  ft. 
high,  introduced  ttam  Nepal,  where  it  is  found  on  the  tops  of 
mountidns,  in  1823  ;  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  ftom  July  to 
September,  in  mild  situations,  and  on  a  dry  uA\  it  may  safely  be 
left  through  the  winter  without  any  protection ;  but  this  should  not 
be  the  case  where  the  situation  is  cold,  and  the  soil  tenacioui  or 
humid. 

jlW  13.  H.  CALYCi^NUM  If.    The  /a;^e-calyxed  St.  John's  Wort. 

Ment^fieatkm,  Lin.  Mant,  10& ;  Wltld.,  S.  p  1442. ;  Hook.  Scot.,  221.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  516. ;  Smith's 
Eng.  FI.,&  p.  3!^S. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  GXi. 

Sgnonymn.  ilndrosc^mvm  constantlnopolit^nura  fibre  mixiroo  Wheeler"*  Joume^t  SOS. ;  the  large* 
flowered  St.  John's  Wort ;  the  large-flowering  Tkitsan  ;  the  terrestrial  Sun ;  Aaron's  Beard  ;  BGue 
Pertuis  t  granges  Fleurs,  Fr. ;  flTossblumiger  Johannis  Kraut,  Ger. 

Derivations.  This  species  was  called  >lndrosat\num  by  tbe  old  writers  on  botany,  on  account  of  the 
tinge  of  red  in  different  places  on  the  stems,  and  the  redness  of  the  anthers,  which  were  supposed 
to  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  being  spotted  with  blnod.  It  was  colled  Constantinopolitan  from  its 
haviog  been  found  near  that  city,  in  1676,  by  Sir  George  Wheeler.  Bart.  Tbe  large  sire  of  its  flowers 
is  remaricable,  and  has  given  rise  to  most  of  its  other  names.  The  name  of  the  Terrestrial  Sun  it 
Tcry  appropriate  to  the  large  golden  flowers,  with  their  long  ray.Ulic  stamens,  lying  glitteiing  osi 
their  bed  of  dark  green  shining  leaves,  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  number 
and  length  of  the  stamens  are,  doubtleu,  also  tne  origin  of  the  name  of  Aaron's  Beard. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  v.  29.  t.  2017. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 14&  ;  Jacq.  Frag.,  10.  t  &  C  4 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  tetragonal,  dwarf.  Leaves  ovate,  coriaceous,  broad,  full 
of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  lar(;e,  terminal,  solitary.  Sepals  large,  obovate, 
spreading ;  capsule  nodding.  {DoiCt  ArUI.,  1.  p.  603.)  A  beautiful  little  ever- 
green, with  shining  dark  ^reen  leaves,  and  bright  golden  flowers  2  in.  or  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  having  innumerable  reddish  tremulous  anthers.  Height 
from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  H,  calycinum  is  a  native  of  bushy  places  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  extremely  valuable  for  covering  banks,  rock- 
work,  or  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  old  shrubberies  or  picturesque  woods, 
especially  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  thrives  perfectly  well  under  the  drip 
and  shade  of  trees.  The  root  creeps,  and  a  small  plant  will  soon  extend 
itself  in  every  direction,  especially  if  the  soil  be  light,  so  as  to  cover  a  great 
many  square  vards  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  an  excellent  shelter 
for  game.    Plants  may  be  had,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  6d.  each« 

.n.  14.  H.  balea'ricum  L,    The  Miyorca  St.  John's  Wort. 

JdentifUatkm.    Lis.  Sp.,  1101.;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  003. 
Bngravin*.    Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  1 157. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  quadrangular,  warted.  Leaves  orate,  obtuse,  rather  item.clasplng.  An  erergreen 
shrub,  with  small  warted  leaves ;  native  of  the  Island  of  Minorca;  introduced  in  the  year  1714 1 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  firom  March  to  September.  Height  S  ft  It  reqoirca  some  pro. 
tection  during  winter,      stood  the  winter  of  ISSS,  in  a  sheltered  sitiiation,  at  Biel,  tai  East  LoCUm. 
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tdmi^lctUion.    Ctaoli.  Prod.  Hypi,  p.  44.  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  SUi;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  pi  001 
DeriuaUtm.    From  pef/oraliM,  perforated ;  becuwe  the  leavee  are  Aill  of  pelludd  dots,  which  giTOl 
them  the  appearance  of  being  perforated. 

Sed.  Char.  Calyx  of  5  equal  sepals,  toothed  in  some  with  glandular  teeth, 
but  entire  in  others,  connected  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  finee  or 
disposed  in  5  sets.  Styles,  commonly  3.  Herbs  or  undershrubs.  Flowers 
axillary,  or  in  terminal  panicled  corvmbs.  Leaves  rarely  linear.  (Don^t  MiU»p 
L  p.  603.)    Undershrubs,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height* 

A,     Sepals  entire, 

«  15.  H.  PROLi'picuM  L»    The  prolific  St.  John's  Wort. 

Identifleaiiim.    Lin.  Mant.  10& ;  Dod*s Mill.,  tv^BOS..   . 

Smto.»mme$.    H.  folittsum  Jaeq ,  Rort.  SdOnbr,,  S.  p.  S7. :  H,  Kalmldfrnm  Du  Rol,  Haihk.,  1.  p.  310. 

E9»gra»btg$.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  8& ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Seh^bi,  1 199. 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc.  Stem  round.  Branches  angular.  Leaves  linear'-lanceolate, 
with  revolute  edges,  full  of  pellucid  dots.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Sepals' 
ovate-lanceolate,  stamens  very  numerous.  Styles  usually  connected 
together.  (2>oii*«  JIfi//.,  i.  p.  605.^  A  sub-evei^een  shrub,  from  Virginia  and 
Canada,  introduced  in  1758,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  till 
August.  Height  4  ft.  Frequent  in  gardens,  and  forming  a  dense  leafy 
bush,  covered  with  flowers  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  with  seed-pods  in 
the  autumn.  American  seeds,  in  London,  6</.  a  packet;  and  plants,  m  Lon- 
don, 9«f.  each ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  50  cents  each. 

a.  16.  H.  hetbrophy'llum  Vent^    The  various-leaved  St,  John's  Wort, 

lOeniUieatiom,    Vent  Hofl  Cels,  t  0&  $  Don*s  Mill,,  1.  pi  G07. 

Engravittg.    Vent  Hort  Cels,  1 68. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  suffhitlcoae,  round.  Leares  linear-lanceolate,  ftill  of  pelludd  doU :  axillary  ones 
crowded.  Imbricate,  Tery  short,  blunt  Sepals  acute,  somewhat  unequal.  (Am's  JvaT/.,  i.  p.  607.) 
A  low  sub-erenpreen  undersfarub,  from  Penia,  in  171fi;  and  producing  its  ydlow  flowers  in  July  and 
August    Height  S  ft.    It  requires  some  protection  during  winter. 

A.  17.  H.  JSGVPrf  ACUM  L.    The  Egyptian  St.  John's  Wort. 

MaUifleutiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  110& ;  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  ^  fi07. 
Bttgravmgs,    L'm.  Amcen.,  a  t.  &  f.  S. ;  Rer  Bot  Reg.,  t  196^ 


it*  yellow  flowers  In  June  and  July.    Height  8  ft    It  requires  protection  during  winter. 

flL  18.  H,  GALidi'DES  Lam.    The  Galium-like-/rav^  St.  John's  Wort. 

Jdent^lcatitm,    Lam,  Diet,  4.  fn  ISOi ;  Don'j  M11L,  1.  p.  eos. 

Spec  OUur.     Stem  suftuticose,  round,  straight     Leaves  linear.laneeolate,  tapering  to  the  base, 

-Hbioadcat  at  the  apex,  acute,  with  rerolute  dotted  maivins.  Sepals  linear,  acute,  reflezed  afler 

flowering.  Styles  at  first  connected,  but  at  length  flree.  Capsules  ooolcal,  very  acute.  (Don**  Afitf.,  t 
'  pk  009.)    A  subi^vergreen  undershrub.  native  of  North  America,  flrom  New  Jer^y  to  CaroHba,  in 

sandy  moist  placM  near  rivulets ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers  fhxn  July  to  September.  Height  S  ft 

n.  19*  H.  AXiLLA^Ri  Lam.    The  axillary^/^oti^iirii  St,  John*s  Wort, 

Lam.  Diet,  4  p.  160. ;  Doo*s  Mill,  1.  pi  009. 


identifieaUom.    Lam.  Diet,  4l  p.  lOD. ;  uoo's  mul,  i.  pi  nus. 

Smum&meg.    B.  fiuciculMum  Witld.  Spec.,  &  p.  145S.,  exclusive  of  the  synopynes  of  Bflebx.,  Pursh, 

^LAmer.  Sept,  8.  p.  S7&  ;  M  P(>^  H^«A  ^  CaroL,  IM. 

Sptc.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  shrubby,  round,  difluse.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  with  revMute  margins.  Sepals  rather  unequal.  ■  Styles, 
at  first  joined,  but  afterwards  free.  (Don*s  Jlft//.,i.  p.  600.^  A  subHevergreen 
undershrub,  native  of  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia  and  Florida ;  producing  itil 
yellow  flowers  in  July*    Height  2  ft, 

Ff  t 
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B.    SepaU  toothed^  utualfy  wUh  ike  Teeth  glandtUar. 
m,  80.  H.  GLANDULo^sUM  Ait,    The  glandular  St.  John's  Wort. 

UeniifUmtkm,    Alt  HofC  Kev.,  ed.  L  yoL  S.  pi  107.  s  Don's  MUL,  1.  p.  eogi 

Spec  Ckar,,  %e.  Stan  ihrubbr,  round,  erect,  bnuicbed.  LeaTei  eIIipCical.laaoeolate^  acute,  with 
glandular  nuuigine,  and  pdlucid  dots.  Calyx  lanceolate  acute.  {D(m*t  3iiiL,  L  p.  6091)  A  tub. 
ereigreen  underdirub,  nAtive  of  Madeira  and  Teneriflffc,  introduced  in  1777;  producing  iia  pale 
yellov  flowen,  the  peCala  of  which  ere  flill  of  brawn  dots  Aw  ^^7  to  Augurt.  Height  8  It  U 
require!  protettioa  during  winter. 

m.  81.  if.    ARPTLLiFoYiUM  Lom,     The  Wild-ThymeJeaVed   St.  John's 

Wort. 

JdenitJUaUm    Lam.  Diet,  4  n.  176. ;  Don*i  VIU.,  1.  pi  6ia 
Smgrwimg,    Mar.  Hi«t,  1  p.  4091  acct  &  t  &  £1 


j{pec  Cher.,  Jc   Stem  tuflhiticoie.  round.  Learea  orate,  obtuse,  on  very  ahert  petiolea,  witft  rerofcile 
margina.    Caljz  orate,  obtuse,  mnged.  CDo«*«  Mm,,  1.  p  610l)   A  neat  little  buah,  which  baa  \ 


Uiai||llfa.       %y«ujJk  vvaw;,  wv*w<^,  aaiueww.    \M^^nm  m  jhwi.,  i.  y.  wavwy      xm.  inask  ui>uc  «*■■■■!,  ^MMWun  ■««■  k^K« 

in  cuitlTation  as  a  half-hardr  shrub  since  168flL  It  produces  its  yellow  llowen  In  July  and  AiignsL 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  1|  (t  It  is  well  adaptedf  for  culture  in  pots ;  or  on  the  wannest  part  of 
lockwork. 

tt.  88.    H»  £MPBTRiFo^LiUM    WUld,      The   Empetrum-leayed    St.    John's 

Wort. 

Utmt^fieaihm,    Wind.  8pee:,  &  a  14dS. ;  Doo'fe  MUL,  L  pi  610. 
Su^awhifi,    Dend.  Brit,  1 141.  -,  and  our^.  106. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  4c.    Stems  suilhitioos^  round,  with  subulate  branchlets. 

LesTW  linear,  ternary,  with  revolute  mwgins.    Calyx  small,  obtose. 
,    Petals  without  glands.  (J>m'«  ''At.,  L  a  6ia)    A  neat  little  shrub,  a 

natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particuUrly  near  the  Mediterraneans 

introduced  in  18SQ,  aDdprodueing  Iti  ycnlow  flowers  ftom.  May  to 

August    HeigfatSft.    Tnisls  one  oftfae  neatest  ^ledes  of  the  genus, 

and  it  well  deserres  a  Pjaoe  on  the  hyperlcum  mount,  sunested 

under  B.  olf  mpicum,  p.  599.,  because  it  Is  not  altogether  baray.    As 

it  is  a  slow.growing  plant,  and  small  in  aU  its  parts.  It  should  not  be 

placed  immediately  a4iolnlng  any  of  the  rapid-growing;  bToad.leaTed, 

or  bulky  species,  unless  required  in  the  way  of  ccntrast    It  would 

suit  verr  well  to  accompany  H.  baleiricum,  B.  AicJftdes,*  and  IL 

Cbris,  which  are  also  half-hardy  ^lecies. 

tt.  83.  H.  Co'ris  L.    The  Qotva^eaved  St.  John's  Wort. 

IdBHtfficaiiim,    Un.  Spec.,  1107. ;  Doo*s  MOL,  1.  pc  610. 

Spec  Char.,  te.  Stem  shrubby,  erect,  round.  LeaTes  in  whoris  linear,  with  reroiute  margins.  Calyx 
linear,  Uuntisb.  {Dim*s  MiU,^  L  pi  6ia)  A  small  shrub,  of  the  habit  of  the  last,  but  a  natiTe  of  the 
Levant,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1640.  It  produces  its  yellow  flowers  flrom  May  to  September. 
Height  from  l|ft.to8lt  ThU  nodes  stood  out.  In  a  sheltered  situation  at  BM,  in  the  winter  of 
182&  The  plant  Cbris,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble,  is  the  Cbris  moospeli£nsb  W,,  a  hertiaceous 
biennial,  one  of  the  Pnmulftcese. 

a.  84.  H,  £RicorDBs  L.    The  Heath-like  St.  John's  Wort, 

Ideniifieaikm.    Lin.  Spec.,  1104. ;  Don's  Mill..  1.  p  611. 
Engrawbtgt,    Car.  Icon.,  2.  p  SO.  1 122. ;  Pluk.  Phyt,  t.  9SL  f.  6. 

5jMV.  Char.,  4e.  Stem  suflfhitlcose,  round,  twisted,  small  Leaves  linear,  acute,  much'  crowded, 
dotted,  glaucous,  smalL  Sepals  acute,  hardly  glandular.  (Don**  AftZL,!.  pi611.}  A  neat  little 
hea^'like  shrub,  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant:  Introduced  in  1821,  and  prodncing 
Its  yellow  flowers  Xkom  June  to  September,    it  requires  protecaoo  during  wintw. 

$  iii.     'BrdthyiB  Chois. 

MaU^fieatkm.    Chols.  Prod.,  p.58. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  dlSSS.  ~  "' 

Jierhtatien,     From  ArolAys.  the  Greek  name  of  the  savin  tree  (which  is  derived  ftmn  &niao,  to 

overiieat) ;  in  allusion  to  the  haUt  of  the  shrubs,  which  resembles  that  of  the  savin  tree,  or  juniper. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  of  5  entire  equal  sepals,  usually  very  like  the  leaves. 
Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  bundles.  Styles  3  to  4.  Subshrub,  with 
axillary  solitary  flower%  and  imbricate,  whorled,  or  crowded  leaves,  which 
areusiuiily  iinear-ewl-shaped.  (Don't  Mili,,  i.  p.  611.)  Sub-evergreen  under- 
shrubs. 

A.  Stjflei  3,  with  dmple  Stigmas, 

M  85.  H,  FASCICULA^TUM  Lam,    The  fascicled«/0o««2  St.  John's  Wort. 

Ueti^fio'iktn.    Lam.  Diet,  4l  p.  loa,  but  not  of  I^peyr.  $  Doo'ft  IfiU.,  1.  p.  611. 
SyiMMynMs.    H.  otpalatfaoldes  jPwrM,  Fi.  Amer.  SepL,  2.  p.a7& 

Spec.  Clor..  4v.    Stem  round,  compressed  at  the  top.  Branches  erect  I«aves  densev  without  dots, 
^  channeled,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins.    Sepids  equal,  erect  Styles  joined.  (OmV  MOL,  i. 
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App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Uj/pericum. 

The  only  trulf  hardy  shrubby. ipecies  of  Hyjiincuin  are,  H.  elituro,  B.  hir- 

cbium,  H.  colycmum,  H.  Kalmuinuni,  and  H.   prolificum.    The  other  bard; 

Bpeciea  are  of  auch  low  growth,  that  they  may  be  confiidered,  for  all  practicu 

Eurposes,  ai  herbaceous  plants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  the 
alt-hardy  species.  The  number  of  these  might'  be  increased  portly  by  the 
addition  of  Q.  ripent  end  H.  Unearifoliutn,  from  the  south  of  Europe;  by 
several  species  from  North  America,  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  p.  179.; 
and  by  a  few  from  Africn.  H.  oilongifi/mm,  in  the  list,  p.  173.,  appears  to 
hare  been  lost ;  and  there  are,  probably,  some  other  Himalayan  species  which 
win  prove  half-hardy.  il.japoincujaDec  (Roi/le  t.  St.  f.  3.)  isapkut  enjoying 
a  very  extended  distribution,  being  found  in  utuation:)  where  the  snow 
covers  the  soil  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  along  the  Himalayas,  and 
on  the  Neelgherries.    It  is  also  found  in  Japan.    (Roi/le't  IIAul.,  p.  131.) 

Genus  II. 

a 

.ilNDBOS.K'HUM  Choit.    Tub  Androskmuh,  or  Tutsan.  Lin.  Suit. 
•       Polyad^lphia  Polyindria. 
MadiftaUim.    CbolL  Prod,  Hrp.,  ST, ;  Dk  Prod..  1.  p.  M3.  i  Don^  IDU., ).  [l  eOt 
bm^na.    Ejfltieam  L.  i  Andniitoic,  Fr. ;  JshaniAikniut,  Otr. 
Drritiliat.  Fmn  aair,  lUrm,  ■  nun,  mihI  kaima,  blani ;  (b(  apwla,  wher  cnulMd  bglwaco  lh« 


Gen.  Char.,  4e.  Copiule  baccate ;  usually  1-celled.  Caiffx  5-parted,  with  un- 
equal lobes.  Pelait  5.  StyUt  3.  Slamcnt  numerous,  disposed  in  3  sets. 
(Don't  MiU.,\.^.  tQ\.)  —  An  evergreen  auflruticose  plant,  with  sessile 
leaves,  and  terminal  stdkcd  Bowers. 


L  1.  A.  ofvicina'lb  AJSom.     The  officinal  Androstemum,  or  ei 


Mgitlfm 


m.    All,P«il.Mo.l«ft!Detriod.,Lp.BlS.j  DonlMin..  1. 
OSiatBim  lUSmaa  L'Otili  ifyptriauu  ilaintm  mum  Lin.,  I 

ibcaiue  k  ti  ftwuentlr  muou  iriU  in  pukj) ;  Andmftnw  < 
HTCd)  Jc4»iudi£niiL  Otr. 
BUckw.,t  Mi  En(.  Bot.,t  UIS.1  toioai Jlt.iaB. 

Spec.  CAar.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  sessile,  widely  spreading.  Flower  an  inch 
wide.  A  native  of  moist  sbady lanes,  thickets,  and 
woods  in  England,  in  the  western  port  of  Scotland, 
and  not  unfrequent  in  woods  in  Ireland.  It  was 
ftHwerly  common  in  the  vioodt  about  Hampsteod 
and  Highgate,  till  these  were  grubbed  up,  end  the 
land  where  they  mw  subjected  to  cultivation.  It  is 
also  ft  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Cacautus.     '*' 


offldule,  Ft.  i  brdUblU. 


forms  a  dense  busb,  with  many  stems,  attaining  the  height  of  3  ft.  and  up> 
:Rily  to   r  ■ 

first, yellowish  green,  t^en  red  or  brownish'purple ;  and,  kitly,  almoat 


words,  and  producing  its  large  yellow  flowers  IWim  JtAy  to   September. 


The  fruit  is  an  ovat«  cuisule,  assuming  the  appearonce  o 
'    ■       "     ish  green,  0>en  red  or  brownish  purple;  Bi    , 

ripe.  The  juice  of  the  capsules,  and  also  that  of  the  leaves,  is 
rc^.  The  latter,  when  bruised,  have  an  aromatic  scent,  and 
were  formerly  eppUed  to  fresh  wounds;  and  hence  the  French  name  of 
la  loaU  laiae.  Ingard«iing,  the  plant  is  valuable  aa  growing  under  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  thrivma  and  £wering  freely  in  almost  any  soil  or  utuatioD. 
Plants,  in  the  Lon^m  nurseries,  may  be  obbuned  at  9d,  each;  and  at 
BpllwyUer  for  50  cents. 
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CHAP.   XXIL 

OF   TUB   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   BELONGING  TO   THE  OEDBB 

ilCERA^CBJB. 

DISTISCTITE  CAaracterittict.  Flowers  either  unisexual  or  inaexuaL  Calyx 
and  corolla  equal  in  the  number  of  their  parts,  with  an  imbricated  «8tivatioa; 
the  corolla  sometimes  absent.  Petals  without  appendages.  Stamens  in* 
serted  upon  a  disk,  which  arises  from  below  the  pistillum,  not  agreeiiig  in 
number  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  coroUa.  Pistillum  24c%ed, 
each  lobe  having  a  wing  at  its  back.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  formed  of 
two  samarse,  or  keys,  each  containing  1  cell  and  I  erect  seed.  Cmbryo 
curved,  with  leafy  shriveled  cotyledons  and  no  albumen.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
almost  all  deciduous,  with  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules.  (Pmi.  Cyc.) 
Calyx  4—9  lobes,  mostly  5.  Stamens  mostly  8.  Flowers  m  axillary  corymbs. 
Sap  sugarv.  (Lindl,  Inhid,  to  N,  S^  Cotyledons,  in  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  produced  above  ground.  Tne  samarse  in  A^cet  Pseudo-itdtanus  are 
very  rarely  3. 

DeicripUon.  The  spedes  ar6  chiefly  low  and  middle-sized  deciduous  trees, 
Itenerally  with  lobed,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  with  entire  or  pinnated  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  north  of  India*  They  are 
all  highly  ornamental ;  some  of  them  valuable  for  their  timber;  and  fix>m  J^cer 
saccharinum,  and  other  species,  sugar  is  extracted.  In  point  of  magnitude,  the 
species  of  the  ilceracee  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes:  those  of  the 
largest  size,  having  large  leaves,  and  the  trunks  of  a  timber  size,  fit  for  various 
purposes  in  architecture,  such  as  the  A,  Pseudo-Platanus,  A.  eriocarpum,  &c.; 
those  of  the  second  size,  with  small  leaves,  the  timber  of  which  is  chiefly  used 
by  cabinet-makers,  turners,  &c.,  and  the  trees  as  copscwood,  such  as  iTcer 
campestre;  and  those  of  the  third  size,  with  small  leaves,  which  are  solely 
employed  for  ornamental  planting,  such  as  iTcer  monspessulanum.  A,  cr&- 
ticum,  &c. 

Geogrc^hy  and  Histarv.  **  The  maples,"  Michaux  observes,  *'  form  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America :  these  forests  appear, 
with  those  of  the  beech,  to  succeed  the  spruce  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  pine,  and 
to  precede  the  chestnut  and  the  oak ;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  between  43"  and 
46^  of  N.  lat.,  the  regbn  assigned  by  nature  to  the  true  su^ar  maple.*' 
Seven  species  of  A^cer,  and  one  of  Negdndo,  are  described  by  Michaux.  In 
the  Pen,  Cycy  under  the  article  il^cer,  understood  to  be  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
34  species  are  enumerated  or  described;  and,  in  D<m'«  MiUerW  ^lecies, 
of  which  26  are  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

Most  of  the  American  species  are  already  introduced  into  Britain;  but 
there  are  some  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  probably  in  Japan 
and  China,  which  are  likely  to  prove  hardv  in  Britain,  which  are  not  yet  in- 
troduced, the  names  of  some  of  which  wQl  be  found  in  p.  173.  and  p.  176., 
and  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter. 

Propertiet  and  Usei,  The  wood  of  the  ^ceracese  is  moderately  hard,  com- 
pact, and  more  or  less  veined.:  it  is  useful  in  various  departments  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  particularly  valuable  as  fuel.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  sap  of  all  the  acers  and  ncgundos,  though  that  article  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  two  species,  which  are  natives  of  America. 

Soil  and  Siiuation,  The  Acerkceod  prefer  a  free,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich 
rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  very  dry.  The  situation  that  suits 
them  best  is  one  that  is  sheltered,  and  shady  rather  than  exposed.  They  are 
seldom  found  on  the  north  sides  of  lofly  mountains,  or  on.  mountains  at  all, 
except  among  other  trees ;  but  in  the  plains  they  are  found  by  themselves. 
Though  the  species  only  attain  perfection  in  favourable  soils  and  situations, 
they  will  spring  up  and  live  in  any  soil  or  situation  whatever. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Jifceraceae  are  ehieflv  propagated  from  seeds; 
but  some  sorts  are  increased  by  layers,  cuttings  of  ^e  shoots  or  roots,  or  by 
budding  or  grafting.     The  seeds  of  most  of  the  species  ripen  in  October,  and 
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tkey  are  gathered  by  band,  or  by  shaking  the  tree^  when  the  keys  begin  to  turn'- 
brown.  The  maturity  of  the  seed  may  be  proved  by  opening  the  key,  and  ob- 
serving if  the  cotyledons  are  green,  succulent,  and  fresh ;  if  the  green  colour 
•f  the  cotyledons  is  wanting,  the  seeds  are  good  for  nothing.  The  seeds  of 
all  the  species  may  either  be  sown  in  autumn,  after  they  are  gathered,  or  in 
spring :  and  the  kitter  method  is  preferable  where  moles  abound,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  the  seeds.  Sown  in  spring,  they  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks  af- 
terwacdsy  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  A.  camp^stre,  which  never  come 
up  till  the  second  or  third  year.  The  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  more 
than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  soil.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  sown  may  be  advantageously  shaded  with  leaves,  fronds  of 
firs,  heath,  or  straw. 

The  genera  which  compose  this  order  are  three,^^cer,  NegiaidOf  tatdDoUnea; 
and  the  species  in  cultivation  in  Britain  are  of  the  two  former  genera,  which 
are  thus  contradistinguished  in  Don's  MUl,^  i.  p.  647. 

il^CBR  L,    Flowers  polygamous.    Calyx  5*k)bed.  Stamens  7 — 9,  rarely  5. 

Leaves  simple,  usually  lobed. 

NEGlfNDO  Mcench.     Flowers  dioscious.       Calyx  unequally  4— 5-toothed. 

Anthers  4 — 5,  linear,  sessile.     Leaves  pinnate. 

Genus  L 


-4^CER  Zf.    The  Maple.    Lin,  SysL  Polygamia  Monce'cia. 

IdenMeatkm,    Lin.  Geo..  No.  1115^  ;   Moench.  Meth.,  334.  j    Doc.  Prod.,  L  p.  593. ;   Don'<  MU).,  1. 

ArmMymec.    B*nible,  Fr. ;  Ahom,  Ger.i  Acero,  JUU.\  and  Arce,  Spaniih. 

JperttfoiioH.    From  aeer^  hard  or  sharp,  derived  ft-om  ac,  Celtic,  a  point.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 

applied  to  this  genus  because  the  wood  of  some  soecies  is  extremely  hard,  and  was  formerly  much 

Bought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  pikes  and  lances. 

Gen.  Char,,  S^c.  Sexes  hermiq)hrodite,  or  monceciously  polygamous.  Flowers 
with  a  calyx  and  corolla.  Calyx  divided  into  5  parts,  or  some  number  be- 
tween 4  and  9.  Petals  the  same  in  number.  Stamens  8,  or  some  number 
between  5  and  12.  Anthers  2-lobed.  Carpels  2,  very  rarely  3,  each  a 
samara;  that  is,  a  fruit  which  is  called,  in  England,  vernacularly,  a  key. — 
Leaves  lobed  and  toothed,  or,  rarely,  neither  lobed  nor  toothed.  Flowers 
generally  yellow,  with  more  or  less  of  green  blended  with  the  yellow;  red 
in  A,  rubnim :  not  individually  conspicuous,  but  interesting  in  the  kinds 
that  flower  at  leafing  time,  from  their  number,  from  the  rarity  of  flowers 
generally  at  that  season,  and  from  the  enlivening  effect  of  the  numerous 
bees,  and  other  insects,  that  attend  them.  The  tips  of  the  wings  of  the 
samarae  of  several  of  the  species  are  of  a  light  red,  in  England,  at  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  autumn.  The  species  are  middle-sized,  or  low  decidu- 
ous trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and,  some,  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  are,  in  general,  quite  hardy  in  Britain,  and  most  of  them  ripen  seeds 
an  this  country,  by  which  they  are  readily  propagated.  They  are  among  the 
most  ornamental  trees  of  artificial  plantations,  on  account  of  the  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  foliage,  which  changes  to  a  fine  scarlet,  or  rich 
yellow,  in  autumn.  The  larger-growing  species  are  often  many  years  be- 
fore they  come  into  flower,  and,  after  they  do  so,  they  sometimes  flower 
several  years  before  they  mature  seeds ;  probably  from  having  the  flowers 
of  only  one  sex.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty, in  the  different  species  of  A'c&Cy  with  regard  to  sex. 

A.  Leaves  simple. 
J,  \.  A.  OBLo-^NGtJu  Wall.    The  oblong-Z^avec^  Maple. 

Jdent^Uattm.    Wall  In  Litt :  Dec.  Prod..  1.  pi  503 ;  Don's  mXL  1.  pi  648. 
^fnonynui,    A.  ikurifblium  D,  Don^  Prod.  Ft.  Nep,,  p.  949. i  J.  BmUmp  iUa  HamUt. 
Sngravktg.    Oxxrjig.  113.  In  p.  4S3. 

F  F    4 
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Spec.  Char^  (Jr.  Leaves  obloog-lahceofate,  anunnated,  quks  eadre,  coria- 
ceous, smooth,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  compound ;  wings  of  frok 
parallel,  smooth,  separated.  (2Mm*t  ATdl,,  i.  p.  648.)  Native  of  Kopal^ 
where  it  flowers  in  February;  introduced  in  1824.  Height  20  ft.  "niis 
species  is  ratber  tender,  and  somewhat  diificolt  to  keep  in  the  open  ground. 
we  ai'e  not  aware  of  any  living  plant  of  it  being  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
London;  but  there  is  one  in  the  arboretum  of  John  Thomas  Brooks,  Esq., 
at  Flitwick  House,  Bedfordshire,  which  is  frequently  killed  down  to  the 
ground  during  winter,  but  always  shoots  up  vigorously  the  following  spriog. 
The  leaves  and  general  appearance  of  the  shoots  resemble  those  of  a  euo^ 
lyptus ;  hence  its  character  among  maples  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  to 
the  botanist  it  must  be  a  species  of  very  great  interest, 

S  2.  A.  TATA^RicuM  L.    The  Tartarian  Maple. 

Ideni^lcatkm.    Lin.  So.  149Si ;  Doc.  Prod,  L  p.  593. ;  HAjrne  DendL,  p.  809l  ;  Doo*S  llilL.  1.  pi  6I& 
Summymeu  E^nJtAe  de  TarUrie.  /V. j  Taitarisclie  Ahom,  Gfr. ;  2hrza-modony  or  Ixxnut  Tree,  Abh. 
Eitxravimgf,    PalL  FL  Rai.,  i.  &  ;  lYatt  Arcb.,  1.  No.  1.:;  WaL    Deftd.  Brit.,  X.  IfiOL ;  oatM- 11*>  te 
p.  431u  i  and  Uie  plate  of  tiiu  apeciea  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate,  undivided,  serrated,  with  obsolete  lobes.  Ba- 
cemes  compound,  crowded,  erect ;  wings  of  Gruit  parallel,  young  ones  pube- 
rulous.  {JJon't  Mill.,  i.  p.  648.)  A  low  tree,  native  of  Tartary,  introduced 
in  17o9;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  growing  to  the  hdght  of  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Detcription,  4^.  The  branches  are  numerous,  and  disposed  into  a  compact 
head,  densely  covered  with  leaves,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly 
veiny  appearance,  and  lively  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red,  as  are  the  fruit,  or  keys,  before  their  ma- 
turity. When  raised  from  seed,  the  plant  will  come  into  flower  in  5  or  6 
years ;  and,  in  good  soil,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  15  ft.  in  10  years. 

Geography,  HUlory,  S^c.  This  species  is  common  throughout  all  the  south 
of  European  RuSxsia;  but  it  is  not  found  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  on 
Caucasus.  Nenr  the  Wolga  and  its  tiibutary  streams,  it  forms  a  bennspbe- 
rical  tree,  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and  the  sauie  in  diameter.  In  New  Russia, 
it  attains  the  size  of  A'cgt  campestre.  (PaU.)  According  to  some,  this 
species  will  thrive  in  a  moister  soil  than  most  others.  The  wood  is  hard ; 
and,  being  of  wbiiish  colour  veined  with  brown,  it  may  be  used  for  cabinet- 
work. In  ornamental  plantations,  this  species  is  valuable  on  account  o£  the 
early  expansion  of  its  leaves,  which  appear  before  those  of  almost  every  other 
kind  of  A^cer.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  Ciilmiicks,  after  depriving  the  keys  of 
their  wings,  boil  them  in  water,  and  afterwards  use  them  for  food,  mixed  up 
with  milk  and  butter.  In  Britain,  it  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree 
or  bush. 

Stalktici.  The  largest  specimen  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
at  Syon,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  25  ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Ends- 
leigh  Ck>ttage,  18  years  planted,  it  is  40ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  19ft.  high.  In  Staflbrdsliire,  at  Trentham,  16  ft.  high, 
with  a  head  20  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years 
planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  14  years  planted 
and  10  ft.  high.    Price,  in  London,  U. ;  and  at  BollwyUer,  1  franc  eacD. 

B.  Leavei  S-lobed,  or  trifid  ;  rarely  S4obed. 
%  3.  A.  SPICA^TUV  L.    The  spiked^oti^re^  Maple. 

JderUiffcaiiim.    Lam.  Diet.,  9.  p.  S81. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  n.  593. ;  Don*l  Mill.,  1.  &  618. 

'        •'        "  -   '-"      ncumJ)MRoi,Haridt,t.S.iJ. 

herg  Abom,  Ger. 


ifigravingM,  ltm,  Arcn.,  na  id. ;  ovajig.  iia.  in  p.  %ix>. ;  ana  uie  piate'of  thif  ipecies  in  oar  Second 
volume. 

Sj>ec,  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  cordate,  3-  or  slightly  5-lobed,  acuminated,  pubescent 
beneath,  unequally  and  coarsely  serrated.  Racemes  compound,  erect. 
Petals  linear.     Fruit  smooth,  with   the  wings  rather  diverging.   {Don's 
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MUi^  i.  p.  648/)  Flowers  polygamoiu.  A  jdedduous  tree,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Canada,  and  of  tbe  Alleghany  Mountains ;  producing  its  very 
small  greenish  flowers  in  April  and  May, .  and  attaining  in  its  nadvc 
country,  according  to  Michaiix,  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  fl.  Introduced  in 
1750,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  about  as  common  in  ornamental 
plantations  in  England  m  A'c^  tat&ricum.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a 
low  tree,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  its  small  keys, 
which  are  fixed  upon  slender  pendulous  spikes,  and  have  their  mem- 
branous wings,  beautituUy  tinged  with  red  when  ripe,  ^ichaux  states  that 
this  species,  grafted  upon  the  sycamore,  is,  like  the  ^^cer  striktuip,  augmented 
to  twice  its  natural  dimensions ;  a  ^t  which  we  have  never  had  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  seeing  verified. 

SUdisCics,  At  S^on,  25  ft.  hi^h.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years 
planted  and  40  ft.  high,  the  trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
nead  20  ft.  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  9  years  planted  and  30  ft.  high.  Price,  in  London,  U.  6d. 
a  plant ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  ftanc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds 
1  dollar  per  quart. 


S  4.  A.  STRiA^TUM  L.    The  stnped-harked  Maple. 

IdeniifieaHon.    Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  S81. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  593. :  Don's  MUL,  1.  p.  648. 

Syiaojiymef.     A.  pennaylWmicum  Lin.  Sp.^  1496L ;  A.  canadense  Afarsk.,  and  Duk.  Afh.,  1.  t.  f£. ; 

Siuke-barkad  Mapl^  Mooae  Wood»  striped  M«ple:  E'rable  jasp£,  Fr. ;  gestrieifler  Ahom,  Ger. 
Sngravings.  Mill.  1 7.  s  Tiat  Arch.,  Na  11. j  Mich.  FeL  Arlx,  S.  1 17. ;  our  Jig.  Ua  in  pi  496k  437. ; 
and  UuB  plate  of  thla  species  in  our  Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  acuminated,  finely  and  acutely, 
serrated.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Petals  oval.  Fruit  smooth,  with 
the  wings  rather  diverging.  (Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  643.)  A  tree  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  striped  bark  of  the  young  shoots,  growing  in  its  native  coun- 
try to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  bat  to  that  of  20  ft.  or  upwards  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  some- 
times ripens  seeds. 

Desayytion,  jr.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  8  smooth  green 
bark,  longitudinally  marked  with  black  and  white  stripes,  by  which  the  tree  is 
readily  disitinguished  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  America,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  tiees  that  announced  the  approach  of  spring.  Its  buds  and  leaves,  when 
beginning  to  unfold,  are  ruse-coloured.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thick  texture,  and 
finely  serrated.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  m*e  grouped  on  Ions  peduncles. 
The  fruit  is  remarkable  for  a  cavity  on  one  side  of  the  capsules.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  roaices 
its  first  appearance  in  about  latitude  47^,  and  is  particularlv  abundant  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  State  of  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  approaching  the 
Hudson,  it  becomes  more  rare ;  and,  beyond  this  boundary,  it  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  which  it  is  found  in  cold  shaded 
exposures,  along  the  whole  ranze  to  its  termination  in  Geor^.  In  many  pf 
the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  A,  striatum  constitutes  a  great  part 
of  the  undergrowth,  seldom  exceeding  10  ft.  in  height;  but,  where  it  is  not 
shaded  by  otner  trees,  it  attains  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  upwards.  The  wood 
is  white  and  fine-grained,  and  used  by  ctuiinet-makers  as  a  substitute  for  holly. 
Cattle,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  fed  with  the  leaves,  both  in  a  green  and  drie4 
state;  and  in  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  both  horses  and  cattle  are 
turn^  into  the  woods  to  browse  on  the  young  shoots,  which  they  consume 
with  avidity.  (Michaus,)  From  the  great  b^ty  of  its  bark,  this  tree  de* 
serves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  prooagated  l^  seeds,  which  are  re- 
ceived from  America,  or  by  grafting  on  A,  Pseudo-Pi&tannQ. 

SloHstics,  The  largest  specimen  which  we  know  of  within  a  short  distance 
of  London,b  at  Bir.  Needham's  villa, near  Maidenhead,  where  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  16  ft.  6  in.  in  20  years.  Near  Reading,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree  25  years 
planted  is  21  ft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at   Farnham  Castle, 36 years  planted,  it 
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is  16  ft.  hkb ;  in  Yorkihire»  at  Ripley  Cusdc,  11  years  planted,  it  ia  15  ft. 
high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticukoral  Society,  9 
jean  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  hifh.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Tem{>le,  35  years  plaitted. 
It  is  27  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  Nurseries,  U,  6d,  ourh ;  at 
BoUwyller,  I  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents  a  plant,  and  1  dol- 
lar and  50  cents  for  a  quart  of  seed.  ^ 

C.  Leaves  &4abed, 

Y  5.  J.  M ACROPBT^LLUK  Punh,     The  long,  or  large,  leaded  Bllaple. 

fdentifieaiiom.    Panh,  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  &  967. ;  Dec  Prod,  1  pi  594. ;  Don't  lOIL,  1  pi  618. 
Smgramnfi^    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1  ^ ;  our>l^  117.  in  pi  438, 4391,  and  11&  in  p^  440^  441.  s  end 
the  pule  of  this  ipeciet  in  our  Se«>nd  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c,  Leaves  digiti^tely  5-lobed,  with  roundish  recesses.  Lobes 
somewhat  3-lobed,  repandly  toothed,  pubescent  beneath,  racemes  com- 
pound, erect.  Stamens  9,  with  hairy  filaments.  Ovaries  very  hairy.  (DonU 
iliii/.,  i.  p.  648.)  The  leaves  vary  much  in  size,  and  also  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  lobed.  Those  of  the  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  are  cut  nearly  to  the  base,  so  as  almost  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
palmate,  while  those  of  young  plauts  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
(harden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  are  not  more  deeply  cut  than  those  of 
if.  /^latanoides,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  figt,  in  p.  ^O,  441.,  taken  from 
leaves  gathered  in  these  gardens. 

Desertptiony  S^c.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  a  native  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1812 ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  its  native  country  it  is  found  exclusivelv  in 
woody  mountainous  regions  along  the  sea  coast,  between  40°  and  50*^  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  great  rapids  of  the  Columbia.  This  noble  tree.  Dr.  Hooker  observes, 
was  unquestionably  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  the  first  naturalist  who  vi- 
sited the  coast  where  it  grows.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  subsequently  found  it, 
and  sent  dried  specimens  and  seeds  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ob- 
serves, **  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  trees  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  va- 
rying from  40  ft.  to  90  ft  in  height,  and  from  6  ft  to  16  ft.  in  the  circumference 
of  its  trunk.  The  branches  are  widely  spreading,  the  bark  rough  and  brown, 
the  wood  soft,  but  beautifully  veined.  It  contains,  perhaps,  as  much  sap  as 
any  species,  except  A,  saccharinum ;  but  the  sap  is  opt  used  for  making  sugar 
by  the  natives.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  very  fragrant,  appearing  in  April 
and  May.  Mr.  Douglas  prophetically  adds,  '*  It  will,  at  some  future  time, 
constitute  one  of  our  most  ornamental  forest  trees  in  England.'*  {Hooker^s 
FL  Bor.  Amer.,  vol.  i.  p.  112.)  Specimens  of  the  timber,  which  were  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Douglas,  exhibit  a  grain  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  finest 
satin  wood.  The  largest  specimen  of  the  tree  is  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  where,  in  1835,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  25  ft;.  It 
is  propagated  by  layers  in  the  garden  of  the  Society ;  and  at  Messrs  Loddi- 
ges  s,  and  the  annual  shoots  from  them  are  often  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tree  being  one  of  very  rapid  growth.  This 
magnificent  species  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
planters,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  suited  for  general  cultivation,  both 
in  usefiil  and  ornamental  plantations,  throughout  Europe.  Plants,  in  London, 
cost  2x.  6(/.  each ;  and  when  the  tree  has  once  ripened  seeds  in  Brit^,  plants 
will  be  much  cheaper. 

%  6.  A.  PLATANoi^DES  L.     The  Platanus-like,  or  Norway,  Maple. 

Jdentifleaibm,    Lin.  Sp.,  14961 ;  Dea  Prod.,  L  pu  619 ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  fi4a 

Symmifmet.     E'rable  plane,  or  li/ralile  de  Norvege,  JV-.j  efnU  Aborn,  or  spit»U&ttriger  Ahora, 

Ger. 
Mmgravim   Duh.  Artx,  1 1  10.  f.  1. ;  Tntt  Arcb.,  1. 1  4.  j  HOL  I&,  t  8.  f.  l.j  and  our^i;;.  lift  in 
p..  448}  443i. 

Spec,  C/tar.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  5-lobed.  Lobes  acuminated,  with 
a  few  coarse  acute  teeth.  Corymbs  stalked,  erectish,  and,  as  well  tUS  the  finit, 
smooth;  fruit  with  divaricated  wings.  (Don's  MilL^'u  p.  649.)    A  middle- 
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sixed  deciduoas  tree»  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Switzerland,  and 
also  of  North  America,  but  not  of  Britain,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Introduced  in  1683.   Height  from  40  ft.  to  70  ft. 

DegcripUon,  A  handsome  tree  of  the  first  rank ;  in  general  appearance,  at 
a  distance,  like  the  common  sycamore ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  leaves 
are  found  of  a  smoother  and  finer  texture.  The  roots  extend  considerably  both 
downwards  and  laterally.  The  trunk  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  syca- 
more, seldom  exceeding  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height.  The  bark  is  green  on  the  young 
shoots,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  of  a  reddish  brown,  dotted  with  white  points : 
that  of  the  trunk  is  brown,  and  rather  cracked.  The  buds  are  large  and  red 
in  autumn,  becoming  of  a  still  darker  red  in  the  course  of  the  winter :  those 
on  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  always  the  largest.  The  leaves  are  thin, 
green  on  both  sides,  and  shinins.  When  the  petiole  is  broken  an  acrid  milky 
sap  issues  firom  it,  which  coaguktes  with  the  air.  The  leaves  are  about  5  in. 
long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width.  The  petioles  are  longer  than  the  leaves. 
About  the  end  of  October,  the  leaves  become  either  of  a  clear  or  a  yellowish 
red,  and  then  drop  off.  The  flowers  appear  just  before  the  leaves,  near  the  end 
of  April :  they  form  a  short  raceme,  somewhat  corymbose.  The  fruits,  or 
keys,  have  their  wings  yellow.  They  ripen  in  September  and  October;  and 
it  IS  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  nearly  40  years  tRat  it  produces 
fertile  seeds,  though  it  will  flower  many  vears  before  that  period.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  this  species  is  considerable.  In  France,  a  plant  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  three  years  iirom  the  seed.  In  England,  when  once 
established,  it  produces  shoots  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  long  every  year,  till  it  at- 
tiuns  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  which,  in  favourable  situations,  it  does  in 
10  years. 

VarieHes. 

¥  A.  p.  2  LobeRi.    Lobets  Plafantw^e  Maple, 

SifnontftneM.    A.  LoMltf  Tenore ;  A.  jBlatanoldes  DoiCm  MUL,  1.  {k  6491 
^igramng.    Our  Jig.  ISO.  in  p.  4Mi 

Description,  The  leaves  are  very  slightly  heart-shaped,  irregularly 
toothed,  5-lobed,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less  abruptly  pointed. 
The  bark  of  the  young  wood  striped,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
thatof  i4.  striatum ;  by  which  circumstance  the  plant,  in  a  young  state, 
is  readily  distinguished  firom  A,  olatanoldes.  A  large  tree,  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  found  on  mountains.  The  eeneral 
appearance  is  said  to  be  that  of  A,  ^latanoides,  of  which  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety.  We  have  seen  small  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  nurseries.  These  were  iinportcd  from  Messrs.  Booth,  nur- 
serymen, Hamburg.     They  appear  to  be  grafted  on  A,  jplatanoides. 

5(  A.  p.  Spub/scens  Hayne  Tke  cfonmy-IeaTed  Plaianu$.like  Mo^.^  Leaves  downy  on  the 
under  tide.  Tbis  Tarietj  ^>pean  to  be  found  in  Germany}  but  we  have  not  teen  it  in 
England. 

S  A.  p.  4  variegatum  Hort.,  dibo  vanegdium  Hayne.  T^e tilvery  variegated^ 
leaved  Ptatantu-Uke  Maple, — According  to  the  fiffure  in  Schmidt's 
Baumzucht,  the  foliage  of  this  variety  is  beautifully  marked,  and 
very  handsome;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  Britain  in  a  state  to 
warrant  us  in  recommending  it  for  cultivation.  From  several  spe- 
cimens which  we  have  seen,  we  consider  it  as  decidedly  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  variegated  sycamore. 

2  A.  p.  5  aiireo  variegHumt  tke  golden  vati^aUd-leaved  Platatnit4Ute  Maple,  is  described  in 
books,  but  we  bare  never  seen  a  plant  of  it 

¥  A.  p.  6  lacmidtum  Dec.  7%e  ruZ-leaved  Platanus-Uke  Maple,  {fig  121.  in 
p.  445.) — A  very  distinct  variety,  with  the  leaves  deeply  and  variously 
cut.  It  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  being  found  by  nur- 
serymen among  seedlmgs  of  the  species.  In  1835,  there  were 
above  100  of  them,  in  two  beds  of  one  year's  seedlings,  in  the  Gold- 
worth  Nursery.  A.  p.  crispum  Lanth  seems  to  be  nouiing  more  than 
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a  8  vnonyme  of  this  variety ;  winch,'  in  the  nuraeiiesy  is  iomediBeB 
called  the  eagle's  claw,  or  hawk's  foot,  maple. 

Geographic,  A  native  of  Europe,  from  the  west  coast  of  Norway  to  Swit^ 
acerland,  and  from  France  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  European  Russia. 
Pallas  says,  it  does  not  occur  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  in  •Siberia,  but 
.  that  it  is  common  through  all  the  woods  of  Itussia.  We  observed  it  in  1814,  in 
all  the  woods  bordering  the  public  road  from  Wilna  to  MGttau,  and  from  Mos- 
cow to  Oalicia.  Next  to  the  birch  and  the  trembling  poplar,  it  seemed  to  us  the 
most  abundant  tree  in  the  Rusdan  woods.  In  the  north,  according  to  Pallas, 
it  forms  a  stunted  bush ;  but  in  the  Ukraine  it  is  a  lofty  tree. 

Hittoty.  This  species  is  recorded  as  having  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  has  since 
been  very  generally  propagated  in  Britain,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  most 
ornamental  plantations  made  since  the  days  of  Miller.  The  largest  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon,  where  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  nearly  60  ft. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  wood,  in  its  young  state,  is  white;  but  at  a  more 
advanced  age  it  becomes  grey*  lo  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  43  lb.  4oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  easily  worked,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  absorbs  uid  retains  all  kinds 
of  colours.  By  drying  it  only  loses  a  24th  part  of  its  weight.  It  is  used  for 
all  the  various  purposes  of  the  wood  of  the  common  sycamore.  From  the 
sap,  sugar  has  been  made  in  Nor^vay,  Sweden,  and  in  Lithuania.  The  Ger- 
man foresters  have  found  that  this  «ap  is  produced  in  less  abundance  than 
that  of  the  sugar  maple,  or  of  the  common  sycamore ;  but  that  it  contains 
more  saccharine  matter  than  the  sap  of  the  latter  species.  Some  chemists  have 
found  that,  after  boring  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  35  quarts  of -sap  have 
been  produced  in  8  days ;  and  that  95  lb.  of  this  sap  have,  by  evaporatioii, 
eiven  4  lb.  of  syrup ;  and  that  from  80  lb.  to  100  lb.  of  this  syrup  have  given 
n*om  41b.  to  6  lb.  of  crystallised  sugar.  After  a  great  quantity  of  this  sap 
has  been  drawn  off,  it  begins  to  get  thicker,  muddy,  and  yellow  in  appearance^ 
bitter  in  taste,  and  not  productive  of  syrup. 

Soil  and  SUuaikm,  To  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  tree  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  free,  deep,  rich  soil,  not  surcharged  with  moisture ;  and  the  situa- 
tion ought  to  be  low  rather  than  high.  It  thrives  remarkably  well  on  the  sea 
shore  on  the  Baltic,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  After  the  tree  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  age,  it  produces  abundance  of  fertile  seeds  in  En^nd.  It  does  so  at 
Purser's  Cross,  at  Syon,  and  various  other  places.  The  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  ^raflin^  or  layering.  The  seeds,  as  soon  as  they  are  oathered,  should 
be  either  mimedtately  sown,  or  mixed  with  sand  or  earth,  and  kept  moderately 
dry  till  spring.    In  either  case  they  come  up  the  first  year. 

Accidents  and  Diseases,  The  leaves  of  thi^  species,  in  common  with  those 
of  A,  Pseudo-2'Iatanus,  and  perba|)s  most  of  the  other  species  of  iTcer,  are  sub- 
ject to  what  is  commonly  called  tne  honey  dew,  which,  from  its  clamminess  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  smoke  of  mineral  coal,  is  ant  to  attract  and  retain 
the  particles  of  soot  which  are  coatinually  floating  in  the  air.  In  consequence 
of  insects  resorting  to  these  leaves,  tbey  are  frequently  blackened  with  their 
excrements.  In  some  parts  of  France  this  honey  dew  is  called  manna.  M. 
Tschoudi  says  that  the  manna  is  produced  by  the  extravasated  si^;  and 
that  the  bees  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  plant  the  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  where  hives  are  kept.  Accordmg  to  others, 
the  bitterness  of  the  matter  of  the  leaves  prevents  them  from  being  attacked 
by  insects. 

statistics.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  London,  the  largest  tree  of  A.  platanoldet  Is  at  Kev,  wbere^ 
In  70  yean,  it  ha«  atUined  the  height  of  76  ft. ;  at  Sron,  it  bat  attained  the  height  of  64  ft,  with  ■ 
trunk  21  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  64  ft. ;  at  Kenwood  there  it  a  tree,  35  jtan 
Ranted,  47  ft.  high.  In  SurreT.  at  Bagihot  Park,  a  tree,  14  years  planted,  has  attained  the  faei^t  of 
SS  ft.,  with  a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter.  In  Sussex,  at  west  Dean,  a  tree  of  the  cut-toaved  variety, 
0  years  pUnted,  has  attained  the  hel^t  of  86  ft.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  a  trae.  40  ytmn 
planted,  is.45  ft.  high.    In  SUilbrdshlre^  at  Teddesley,  a  tree,  14  yeaiv  plaoted,  is  S8  ftTbigli.    to 
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Woreettentaire,  at  Craome,  a  tree,  35  yean  planted,  it  40  ft.  bigh.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orimttone,  a 
tree^  IS  yean  planted,  to  30  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  HaddinMon  hi  re,  at  lynninghaw,  there  to  a 
tree  46  ft.  high.  In  Ctocknuunanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Inatltution,  one  7  years  planted 
Is  14  a.  high.  In  Perthshlre/at  Taymouth,  one  50  yean  planted  to  50  ft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  head 
51  feet.9  According  to  Dr.  Walker,  tbto  tree  has  attained  a  large  die  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  at  Bar. 

Slty.  and  at  various  other  places  on  the  sea  coast  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  in  King*s  coonty,  ar 
larleville  Forest,  a  tree,  60  years  planted,  to  78  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  8  in.  at  1  ft.  ftom  the  ground. 
In  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  In  Germany,  in  Ha. 
norer,  at  SchwObber,  It  has  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.  In  Saxony,  at  Wortiti,  40  ft.  In  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Vienna,  fttfln  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  In  Russia,  where  the  tree  Is  very  oomm<»i,  it  often  ezoeedf 
the  height  of  40  ft.,  south  of  Kiow :  but  north  of  Moscow  it  to  seldom  above  30  ft  In  Sweden,  on 
the  nortiuwest  coast,  exposed  to  the  sea  breese,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  between  30  A.  and  40  ft. : 
as  it  does  about  Lund,  and  at  dlfifarent  places  on  both  shores  of  the  Baltic 

Commercial  Sta^sHa,  This  tree  is  very  generally  propagated  in  European 
nurseries.  In  London,  plants,  1  ft.  high,  cost  30*.  a  1000 ;  and  3  ft.  high,  50s.  i 
at  BoUwyller,  20  centa  eacb,  or  40  francs  a  1000 ;  at  New  York,  ? . 

t  7.  A.  SACCHA^RiKUH  L,    The  Sugar  Maple. 

TdentificaUon.    Lla  Sp.,  1496L ;  Hayne,  Dend.,  pi  214  ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  595. ;  Don's  Mill,  L  pi  650. 
Symnffmet.    Rock  Maple,  Hard  Blaple,  BirdVeye  Slaple,  Amer. 

Engraviiut.    Michx.  FL  Ait^,  8. 1. 15. ;  Tratt  Arch.,  1.  No.  a  $  cm  Jig.  19SL  in  p.  446, 447. ;  and  the 
plate  or  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Varietv.  A.  «.  8  n\grums  the  A.  nigrum  of  Mkhaux,  Df  CandoUe,  and  Q.  Don ;  the  black 
Sugar  Tree,  or  Rock  Maple,  figured  In  JMVcAx.  Arb-^i.  U  16.  has  the  leaves  resembling 
those  of  il'oer  sacch&rinum,  but  much  darker.  According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves  are 
5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and  '*  exhibit,  in  every  respect,  nearlv  the  same  conformation  as  thoae 
df.tbe  true  sugar  maple.  **  They  dUlbt  tttan  It,**  he  says,  **  cMefly  In  being  of  a  darker  green, 
and  of  a  tliicker  texture :  and  in  being  somewhat  more  bluntly  lobed.  The  tree  to  in. 
discriminately  mixed  wltn  the  common  sugar  maple  through  extensive  ranges  of  country 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut ;  but  to  readily  dtotiogutoned  Aom  it  by 
the  smaller  siae  which  it  attains,  and  the  darker  colour  of  its  leaves.'*  The  soil  in  which 
it  flourishes  best  is  a  rich,  strong,  sandy  loam ;  and  there  it  usually  grows  to  the  height 
Of40ft.or50ft.  Trees  of  thto  alleged  species  were  introduced  Into  Engtookl  in  1818; 
and  then  are  plants  bearina  the  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety, 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  to  us  they  haveTalways  appeared  to  be 
merely  varieties  otA.  sacchirinum,  diflering  In  nothing  but  In  having  the  roHage  some, 
what  darker.  Plants,  in  the  London  nonwrles,  cost  Is.  6d.,  and  seeds  4t.  per  ounce ;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  ftanc  50  cents  a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds 
I  dollar  per  quart 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  palmately 
d-Iobed ;  lobes  acuminated,  serrately  toothed.  Corymbs  drooping,  on  short 
peduncles.  Pedicels  nilose.  Fruit  smooth  with  the  wings  diverging.  (Don*g 
MiU,,  i.  p.  650.^  A  deciduous  tree,  from  Korth  America,  Rowing,  in  £ng« 
land,  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  flowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  In- 
troduced in  1735. 

Description.  In  America,  the  sugar  maple  sometimes  reaches  the  height 
of  70ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  proportionate  diameter;  but  it  does  not  commonly 
exceed  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  witli  a  diameter  of  12  in.  or  18  in.  Well-grown  thriving 
trees  are  beautiful  in  their  appearance,  and  easily  distinguished  by  the  white- 
ness of  their  bark.  The  leaves  are  about  5  in.  broad ;  but  they  vary  in  length 
according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  They  are  opposite,  attached  by 
long  petioles,  palmated  or  unequally  divided  into  5  lobes,  entire  at  the  edges, 
of  a  bright  ereen  above,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  underneath.  In  autumn, 
they  turn  reddish  with  the  first  frosts.  Except  in  the  colour  of  the  under 
surface,  they  nearly  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Norway  maple.  The  flowers 
are  small,  yellowish,  and  suspended  by  slender  drooping  [)eduncles.  The 
seed  is  contained  in  two  capsules  united  at  the  base,  ana  terminating  in  a  mem- 
branous wing.  It  is  ripe  near  New  York  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
though  the  capsules  attain  their  full  size  six  weeks  earlier.  Externally,  they 
appear  equally  perfect ;  but  Michaux  informs  us  that  he  constantly  found  one 
of  them  empty ;  ana  the  fruit  is  matured  only  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
(Michatup,  p.  225.)  The  wood,  when  cut,  is  wnite ;  but,  after  being  wrought 
and  exposed  some  time  to  the  light,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain  is  fine 
and  close,  and,  when  polished,  it  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
sufficiently  heavy,  but  wants  the  property  of  durability,  for  which  the  chestnut 
and  the  oak  are  so  highly  esteemed.  When  exposed  to  moisture  it  soon 
decays ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  neelected  in  civil  and  naval  architecture. 
(Michaux,  p.  225, 226.)  The  buds  of  this  species,  like  those  of  ^fcer  Pseudo- 
Pl&tanus,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  American  representative,  have 
a  fine  ruddy  tint  early  in  spring,  before  they  b^n  to  expand. 
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Geography,  Acoordtng  to  the  elder  Michaux's  researches,  the  sugar 
maple  b^ns  a  little  north  of  Lake  St.  John,  id  Canada,  near  48^  of  N.  hat, 
which,  in  the  rigour  of  its  winter,  corresoonds  to  66^  of  Europe.  It  is  no- 
where more  abundant  than  between  46  and  43^  of  N.  lat. ;  which  space 
comjnises  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  NoTa  Scotia,  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine :  in  these  regions,  it  enters  lai^ly 
mto  the  composition  of  the  forests,  with  which  they  are  still  covered.  FarUier 
south,  it  is  common  only  in  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Rush,  that,  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  these  two  states,  there  are  10,000,000  of  acres  which  produce 
these  trees  in  the  proportion  c^  thirty  to  an  acre.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  Georgia,  and  likewise  in  the  Missisqppi  ter- 
ritory, this  tree  is  unknown,  or  very  rare.  It  is  n^idly  disappearing  from  the 
forests  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  no  longer  tapped  for 
su^,  but  is  felled  for  fuel  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  su^  maple  covers  a  greater  extent  of  the  American  soil  than  any 
other  species  of  this  genus.  It  flourishes  most  in  mountainous  places,  where 
the  soil,  though  fertile,  is  cold  and  humid.  Besides  the  parts  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  found  along  the  whole  cluun  of  the  All^hanies  to  its  termina- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  on  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  these  mountains.  {Michaux,  225.) 

Properties  and  Utei,  In  America,  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  and  farther  north,  where  the  oak  is  not  plentiful,  the  timber 
of  the  sugar  maple  is  substituted  for  it,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  beech, 
the  birch,  or  the  elm.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  which  requires  two  or 
three  years,  it  is  used  by  wheelwrights  for  axle  trees  and  spokes,  and  for 
similar  purposed.  It  is  also  employed,  as  well  as  the  red-flowered  maple, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Windsor  chairs.  In  the  country,  where  the  houses  are 
wholly  of  wood,  sugar  maple  timber  is  used  for  the  framework ;  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine  it  is  preferred  to  the  beech  for  the  keels  of  vessels,  as  it  fiimisbes 
longer  pieces :  with  the  beech  and  the  yellow  pine  it  forms,  also,  the  lower 
frame  of  vessels,  which  is  always  in  the  water.  The  wood  exhibits  two 
accidental  forms  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibre,  of  which  cabinet>4nakers 
take  advantage  for  making  beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  first  consists 
in  undulations  like  those  of  the  curled  maple  {A,  rubrum,  see  p.  4S6.^ 
the  second,  which  takes  place  only  id  old  trees  that  are  still  sound,  and  whico 
appears  to  arise  from  an  inflexion  of  the  fibre  from  the  circumference  towards 
the  centre,  produces  spots  of  half  a  line  in  diameter,  sometimes  contiguous, 
and  sometimes  several  lines  apart.  The  more  numerous  the  spots,  the  more 
beautiful  and  the  more  esteemed  is  the  wood.  This  variety  is  called  bird's- 
eye  maple.  Like  the  curled  maple,  it  is  used  for  inlaying  mahogany.  Bed- 
steads are  made  of  it,  and  portable  writing-desks,  which  are  elegant  and 
highly  prized.  To  obtain  the  finest  effect,  the  log  should  be  sawn  in  a  direc- 
tion as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  concentrical  circles.  When  cut  at 
the  proper  season,  the  sugar  maple  forms  excellent  fuel.  It  is  exported  from 
the  district  of  Maine,  for  the  consumption  of  Boston,  and  is  equally  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  with  the  hickory. 

The  ashes  of  the  sugar  maple  are  rich  in  the  alkaline  prindpie,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  they  furnish  four  fifths  of  the  potash  exported 
to  Europe  from  Boston  and  New  York.  In  the  forses«of  Vermont  and  the 
district  of  the  Maine,  the  charcoal  of  this  wood  is  prmrred  to  any  other,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  one  fiflh  heavier  than  that  made  from  the  same  species  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  evinces  that  this 
maple  acquires  its  characteristic  properties  in  |)erfection  only  in  northern 
climates. 

The  wood  of  the  sugar  maple  is  easily  distingubhed  from  that  of  the  red- 
flowered  maple,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  by  its  wdght  and  hard- 
pess.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  simple  and  certain  test:  a  few  drops  of 
sulphate  of  iron  being  poured  on  samples  of  the  different  species,  the  sugar 
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maple  turns  greenish,  and  the  -white  maple  and  the  red-flowered  maple 
change  to  a  deep  blue. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  firom  the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  new 
country  abounding  in  forests  of  that  tree,  and  without  much  foreign  com- 
merce ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  is  only  destined 
for  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  must,  in  America,  ver^ 
shortly  give  way  to  the  sugar  of  commerce,  produced  by  the  cane ;  for  this 
reason,  we  shall  give  but  a  short  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
maple  sugar,  and  this  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  rather  than  of 
practical  utility.  In  Amenca,  wherever  there  are  canals  and  railroads,  the 
making  of  maple  sugar  must  soon  become  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

The  process  of  making  maple  sugar  is  commonlj^  begun  in  February,  or  in 
the  begmning  of  March,  while  the  cold  continues  intense,  and  the  ground  is 
still  covered  with  snow.  The  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  at  this  season,  two 
months  before  the  general  revival  of  vegetation.  In  a  central  situation, 
lying  convenient  to  the  trees  from  which  the  sap  is  to  be  drawn,  a  shed  is 
constructed,  called  a  sugar  camp,  which  is  destined  to  shelter  the  boilers,  and 
the  persons  who  tend  them,  from  the  weather.  An  auger  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  small  troughs  to  receive  the  sap ;  tubes  of  elder  or  sumach,  8  in.  or 
10  in.  long,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  auger,  and  laid  open  for  a  part  of 
their  lengpth;  buckets  for  emptying  the  troughs  and  conveying  the  sap  to  the 
camp;  boilers  of  15  or  18  gallons'  capacity ;  moulds  to  receive  the  syrup  when 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  for  being  formed  into  cakes ;  and,  lastly,  axes 
to  cut  and  sput  tne  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils  employed  in  the  operation.* 
The  trees  are  perforated  in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  18  in.  or  20  in, 
from  the  ground,  with  two  holes  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  augers  do  not  enter  more  than  half  an  inch  within  the  wood,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  most  abundant  flow  of  sap  takes  place  at  this 
depth.  It  is  also  recommended  to  insert  the  tubes  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree. 
The  troughs,  which  contain  2  or  3  gallons,  are  made,  in  the  northern  states, 
of  the  white  pine,  of  white  or  black  oak,  or  of  maple ;  but  on  the  Ohio, 
the  mulberry,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  preferred.  Tne  chestnut,  the  black 
walnut,  and  the  butternut  should  be  rejected,  as  they  impart  to  the  liquid 
the  colouring  matter  and  bitter  principle  with  which  they  are  impregnated* 
A  trough  is  placed  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  each  tree;  and  the  sap  is 
every  day  collected  and  temporarily  poured  into  casks,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
out  to  fill  the  boilers.  The  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire ;  and  the 
scum  is  carefully  taken  off  during  this  part  of  the  process.  Fresh  sap  is 
added  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  heat  is  maintained  till  the  liquid  is  reduced 
to  a  syrup ;  after  which  it  is  led  to  cool,  and  then  strained  throuj^h  a  blanket 
or  other  woollen  stuf^  to  separate  it  from  the  remaining  impurities,  when  it 
is  poured  into  the  moulds.  The  boilers  are  only  half  filled ;  and  a  steady 
heat  is  kept  up  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for  beitag 
poured  into  the  moulds.  The  evaporation  is  known  to  have  proceeded  w 
enough,  when,  upon  rubbing  a  drop  of  the  syrup  between  the  fingers,  it  is 
perceived  to  be  granular.  If  it  is  in  danger  of  boiling  over,  a  bit  of  lard 
or  of  butter  is  thrown  into  it,  which  instantly  calms  the  ebullition.  When 
refined,  this  sugar  equals  in  beauty  the  finest  consumed  in  Europe ;  but  it  is 
used  only  in  the  districts  where  it  is  made,  and  there  only  in  the  country 
places,  as,  from  prejudice  or  taste,  Michaux  observes,  imported  sugar  is  used 
m  all  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  inns. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks;  after  which  it  become  less  abun- 
dant,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  sometimes  even  incapable  of  crystal- 
lisation. In  this  case  it  is  consumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  or  exposed  for 
three  or  four  days  to  the  sun;  when  it  is  converted  into  vinegar  by  the  acetous 
fermentation :  a  kind  of  beer  is  also  made  of  it.  The  amount  of  sugar 
produced  by  each  tree  in  a  year  varies  firom  different  causes.  A  cold  and 
dry  winter  renders  the  trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid 
season.    It  is  observed,  that,  when  a  frosty  night  is  followed  by  a  dry  and 
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brilfiHit  day,  tke  sap  iows  abundantly ;  and  two  or  tbree  gaBons  of  sap 
are  sometimes  yielded  by  a  single  tree  in  twenty->four  hours.  Tbe  yearly 
Dfoduct  Taries  from  2  lb.  to  4  lb.  <tf  sugar  each  tree.  Trees  which  grow  in 
low  and  moist  places  afibrd  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  than  those  which  oe> 
cupy  rising  grounds;  but  it  is  less  rich  in  the  saccharine  prindj^e.  That  of 
insula^ted  trees,  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  fields,  or  br  the  side  of  fences, 
is  the  best  It  is  also  remarked,  that,  in  districts  whicn  have  been  cleared 
of  other  trees,  and  even  of  the  less  vigorous  sugar  maples,  the  product  of  the 
remainder  is  proportionably  greater. 

Wild  and  domestic  animals  are  inonSnately  fond  of  maple  juice,  and  break 
through  their  enclosures  to  sate  themsdves  with  it.  (JMRektaue,  p.  236.) 
In  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  any  species  of 
maple  will  ever  be  tried  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Count 
Wmgersky  is  said  to  have  planted  a  great  manv  trees  of  A.  sacchftrinum  on 
his  estates  in  Moravia,  and  to  have  drawn  off  the  si^  from  them  at  the  i^ 
of  85  years,  in  order  to  make  sugar.  He  succeeded  m  procuring  a  very  good 
sugar;  but,  in  consequence  of  £«wing  sap  from  the  trees  every  year,  they 
becaUie  sickly^  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

Seil  mnd  SUmation,  Propagation^  ^c.  The  same  soH  may  be  recommended 
as  for  il.  platanoides;  bnt^  as  the  species  is  considerably  more  tender,  it 
requires  a  more  sheltmd  situation,  in  British  nurseries,  it  is  always  raised 
from  American  seeds. 


SiaHtihs.  Tbe  luwit  tree  In  the  nef ghbourbood  of  London  If  at  Purler's  Oroif,  where  it  hai  at- 
tained tbe  height  of  6  ft.  In  Berkahtre,  at  High  aere,  6  yean  planted,  {t  If  91  It  high ;  at  White 
Knightf,  S5  jean  planted,  21  ft.  high  :  in  Uerefotdahire,  at  Eaftoior  Cattle,  U jrcnn  pUnted,  SO  ft. 
high ;  in  Camberiand,  at  Ponfonbv  Hall,  SOjrcan  planted,  and  M  ft.  high  ;  in  CheBhire,  at  Kinmel 
Park,  90  yean  planted,  and  84  ft.  high ;  hi  Staflbrdrfiire,  at  TVenthain,  £6  yean  planted,  and  SSft. 
high :  in  Yorkshire^  at  Cannon  Hall,  4&  ft.  high  j  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshuot,  6  yean  planted, 
and  18  ft.  high  ;  in  Edinburabshire,  at  Dalbousle  Castle,  7  yean  planted,  and  9  ft.  high j  in  Bamff. 
ahire,  at  Oorriofi  Caatle,  33  It  high.  In  Fhmee,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Todlon,  X  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  WOrlita,  60  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  hish.  In  Austria,  at  Kopenael,  near  Vienna,  6 
yean  punted,  and  14  ft  high.  In  Bararia,  hi  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  90  yean  planted,  and 
8  ft.  high.  In  Cafsel,  at  Wltbetaishoe,  94  yean  plantod,  and  50  ft.  high.  Some  of  tbe  laiscst 
•ufu  mafiles  in  America,  aooording  to  Mr.  Douglas,  are  on  Goat  Xslknd,  at  the  Falls  of  Niaffna. 

CommerckU  StatiiUct,  In  the  London  nurseries,  plants  cost  2«.  each,  and 
seeds  2«.  per  ounce ;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  50  cents  each ;  and  at 
Hew  YorR,  15  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  9  dollars  25  cents  per  pound. 

1  8.  A.  Psgu^do-PLa'^tanus  Z.    The  Mock  Plane  Tree,  Ike  Sycamore^  or 

Oreat  Maple, 

Btemilfteatkm.    lln.  9^.,  USA ;  Don's  MHI^  t  pi  G4S. 

^aoHffiiMv.    Plane  Tree^  SeoTe*  j  E  rai>le  fi^camore,  B'rable  Mane  de  MoQtagne,  Ansae  Flatane,  or 

grand  E'rable,  Fr. :  Ebrcnbaum,  weisser  Abom,  gor  emeine  Ahom,  Ger. 
tS/travtngt.    Difh.  ArK,  1.  t.  96  ;  Tratt  Arch.,  1.  Na  2. ;  WiUd.  Ab  ,  t  21& ;  Kmuse,  t  121.  i  our 
jQ,  193.  in  p.  448, 449. }  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Voluane. 

Spec.  Char.  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  smooth,  with  5  acuminated,  unequally 
toothed  lobes.  Raeemes  pendulous,  rather  compound,  with  the  rachis,  as  well 
a^  the  filaments  of  stamens,  hairy.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  rather 
diverging.  {Dot^t  Afi//.,  L  p.  648.)  A  deciduous  tree,  native  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  Height  firom  30  ft.  to  00  ft.  Sexes  mostly 
hermaphrodite. 
VarieUeM, 

*t  Ai  P.2  Jidva  variegdUL  The  yellow  variegated  Sycamore^  or  Costorphme 
Plane  with  leaves  variegated  with  yellow.  —  The  original  tree  stands 
near  an  old  pigeon-house  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Bart,  in  the  parisfa  of  Costornhine,  near  Edinburgh.  Seeds 
of  this  variety,  sown,  nave  produced  plants  with  green  leaves ;  but  in 
some  of  the  plants  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  were  of  a  yellowish 
green  eolour,  snd  this  colour  was  partaken  of  b^  the  leaf:  in  the 
other  pbuits  the  petioles  were  strongly  tinged  with  red,  and  tbe 
leaves  were  of  a  darker  green  than  those  a£  the  first-mentioned 
plants. 
2  A.  P.  S  6l6o  variegdia  Hayne.  The  white  varitgatedAtkxed  Sycattkire, — 


\  \ 
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Leaves  blotched  with  white.  This  variety  is  much  more  eommon 
than  the  other.  Tschoudi  says  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  that  can  be  seen ;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  it 
is  delightful  to  stand  under  it,  and  look  through  the  leaves  to  the 
sun.  At  a  short  distance,  he  adds,  the  leaves  are  as  beaudful  as 
flowers.  In  Britain,  however,like  the  leaves  of  most  other  variegated 
deciduous  trees,  they  soon  become  ra^^ed,  and  lose,  in  autumn,  by 
dying  off  of  a  dirty  colour  and  diseased  appearance,  what  they  have 
gained  by  their  whiteness  and  transparency  in  spring.  Of  all  the 
vari^ated  vairff ties  of  A^cefy  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  varietv  is  Co  be  considered^he  most  ornamental. 
ft  A.  P.  4  purpurea  Hort.  T^ii^ />i<rp/e-leaved  Sycamore, — The  leaves  are  of 
a  fine  purple  underneath.  This  variety  was  originated  in  Saunders's 
Nursery,  Jersey,  about  1828,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 

{irincipal  nurseries.    The  tree  has  a  very  fine  appearance  when  the 
eaves  are  slightly  ruflled  by  the  wind,  alternately  appearing  clothed 
in  purple  and  in  pale  green.     In  spring,  when  the  leaves  first  ex- 
pand, the  purple  bloom  is  not  obvious ',  but  when  they  become  ma^- 
tured  it  is  very  distinct. 
%  A.  P.  5  tubobtusa  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  594.     The  half»o6iiueAeaYed  Syca^ 
more,  —  Lobes  of  leaves  blunter ;  fiuit  and  wings  larger.    A,  opuli* 
fblium  Thuil,  FL  Par,,  538.     A.  ritifolium  Opiz. 
It  A.  P.  6  lacimdia  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  412.    7^  cii/-Ieaved  Sycamore, 
— Lobes  of  leaves  jagged.  (Schm,  Arb.,  i.  5. ;  Don't  MUi,,  i.  p.  648.) 
Other  Varieties,    In  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  there 
is  a  variety  called  Hodgkint's  Seedling,  with  yellow  blotched  leaves ;  and 
another,  called  Leslie's  Seedling,     In  Hayne's  Dendrologiscbe  Flora  there 
are,  also,  the  following  varieties  :  A.  P.  stenSptera,  A.  P.  macroptera,  and 
A.  P.  micr6pteray  which  differ  in  the  proportions  of  the  wings  of  the  keys, 
and  do  not  appear  worth  farther  notice. 

Description,  A  large  handsome  tree,  of  auick  growth,  with  a  smooth  ash- 
coloured  bark,  and  round  spreading  brandies.  Leaves  on  long  footstalks, 
4 in.  or  5  in.  broad,  palmate,  with  5  acute,  variously  serrated  lobes;  the  middle 
one  largest,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  green,  the  size  of  a  currant 
blossom,  disposed  into  axillary,  pendulous,  compound  clusters.  Capsules  2 
or  3,  with  broad  spreading  wings.  (Smith's  Eng,  Flora,  ii.  p.  230.,  with  adapt- 
ation.) The  fruits  of  this  species  are  botanically  interesting,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  funiculus  may  be  traced  in  its  passage  through  the  base  of  the 
samara  to  its  union  with  the  seed,;  and  from  the  neat  and  copious  lining  of 
soft  and  glossy  down,  with  whiph  the  interior  of  the  cell  of  the  samara  is  coated, 
as  if  for  a  commodious  lodging  for  the  seed,  till  wind  shall  have  acted  on  the 
wing  of  the  samara,  and  disseminated  it,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  whereon 
it  falls  shall  have  excited  the  seed  it  contains  to  germinate.  In  this  species, 
the  cotyledons  are  circinately  folded,  and  incumbent  on  the  radicle.  The 
cotyledons,  but,  perhaps,  ailer  germination,  and  the  primordial  leaves  (those 
first  produced  on  germination),  are,  when  chewed,  bitter.   Professor  Henslow 

has  found,  by  "  a  careful  search 
amon^  the  numerous  young  plants 
of  this  tree  which  every  where 
spring  up  in  its  neigfabourhood« 
many  in  which  the  cotyledons  were 
either  three  or  four.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  there  were  only  two, 
as  usual,  one  of  them  was  more 
or  less  cloven  down   the   middle 


no 


(Jig,  110.  a);  and  these  served  to 
Hrhich  o 


illustrate,  in  a  marked  manner,  the  way  in  which  others  had  become  possessed 
of  more  than  their  ordinary  number.  For,  in  these  cases,  either  two  of  the 
cotyledons  were  not,  at  first,  so  large  as  the  third,  when  there  were  three 
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ooly  <^A) ;  M  ette,  when  four  were  present,  thej- wveBllpn^xmianaUyaiallcr  . 

thmn  in  those  ptanti  which  bore  two  (J^.  111.  c).  Tbis  ahowa  that  the 
■lultipKewion  of  the  eotyletkms,  in  sooiepbnte,  on;  be  the  reulMnerel;  of  a 

-  MbdifiHon  in  the  two  I 

which  belona  to  them  in 
thetr  nonnu  cxinditian,  , 

and  that  it  ONiy  not  have  ] 

orighiated  in  anj  super- 
numerary developement 
M  these    oi^bos  them-  ' 

Velves.     Then-  compar-  i 

atire    inequcdtty,    how*  1 

ever,  toon  ceases  as  the  | 

nlant  derelopes  itself. 
IP  one  instance,  1  have 
remarked  a  coheuoo 
takbg  place  between  the  two  cotyledons  nearlv  tbronfbout  their  whole  length 
( ll^.  1 10.  d);  and  then  the  young  plant  haa  strangely  nMumed  the  form 
of  a  monocotyledon.  Somelimes  the  supertiuoos  division  was  continued  to 
the  primordial  leaves,  of  which  there  were  one  large,  and  two  that  were  amaller 
(fig.  ill.  f)  :  but  I  have  never  observed  the  anomaly  extend  beyond  them  ; 
the  next  in  succession,  and  all  after  them,  bang  developed  in  pain,  in  the  usual 
way.  The  above  figures  are  selected  from  among  several  varieties  wliich  i 
possess  of  this  ononialoUB  germination  of  the  sycamore."  (lHag.  Kat.  Hat., 
Toi.  V.  p.  346,  347.)  The  growth  of  the  Bycamore  is  very  rapid  compared 
with  that  of  other  trees,  particularly  when  it  ia  in  a  deep,  (ree,  rich  soil,  and  in 
a  mild  climate.  It  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  50  or  60  years;  but  it 
requires  to  be  80  or  100  years  old  before  its  wood  arrives  at  potection.  In 
marshy  soil,  or  m  dry  sand,  and  even  on  chalk,  tlie  tree  never  attains  any 
■ize.  It  produces  fertile  seeds  at  the  age  of  80  years,  but  flowers  several  years 
sooner;  sometimes  even  p^ecting  its  seeds  sooner  also.  The  longevity  of 
the  tree  is  from  140  to  200  years,  though  it  has  been  tnown  of  a  much 
greater  age.  H.  Hartig  lias  felled  sycamore  trees  200  years  old,  and  upwards 
of  100  a.  in  height,  the  timber  of  which  was  perfectly  sound. 

Geography.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Swiuerland, 
Oermany,  Amlria,  and  Italy,  in  wooded  mountauious  situations.  In  England, 
it  is  found  in  hedgesand  about  houses,  but  not  truly  wild,  according  to  Smith; 
though  others  consider  it  indigenous.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says  it  is  a  stranger  in 
England,  only  found  |n>wing  in  the  walks  and  places  of  pleasure  of  noblemen,  | 

where  it  is  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shallow.  Parkinson  observes, "  It  is 
cherished  in  our  land  only  in  orchards  or  elsewhere,  for  shade  and  walks."  I 

Ray  speaks  of  it  a*  very  common  in  courtyards,   churchyards,  avenues,  and  I 

about  noblemen's  houses;  but  says  it  bc^an,  in  his  lime,  not  to  be  much  in 
request,  because  of  the  great  litter  occasioned  in  gardens  and  walks  by  the 
falung  leaves.  Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  MiUir'i  Dictiutuuy,  says  that,  if  it  were 
truly  indigenous,  the  country  would  have  been  fiill  of  it  i  since  the  tree  come* 
up  with  such  wonderful  facility  from  the  seed.  For  the  same  reason.  Dr. 
Walker  supposes  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  foreign  trees  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  says,  "  It  is  a  favourite  Scotch  tree, 
having  been  much  planted  about  old  aristocratic  residences  in  Scotland ;  and, 
if  the  doubt  of  its  bdug  a  native  of  Britain  be  true,  which,  however,  we  can- 
not believe,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  long  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
France  and  Scotland  may  be  the  cause  of  its  being  so  prevalent  in  the  latter 
country."  {Lauder'i  GUpiii,  i.p,  121,1  In  Switzerland,  the  tree  is  found 
from  SOOOft.  to  3000  fi.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reacliin^  up  the  mountain 
to  the  point  where  facciniura  fitis  ide^a  commences ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  soil  be  dry  and  of  a  good  quality.  In  such  situations  it  sufl^  much  less 
Crom  frost  and  snow  then  many  other  traes. 

Hitter^.     The  (irat  record  of  the  tree,  as   in  cultivation  in  Britain,  is  in 
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Turner's  Herbal^  in  15dl :  it  is  mentioned,  b^  oil  subsequent  British  authors  as 
of  doubtful  indigenousness.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  is  propaeated»  the 
hardiness  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  its  various  uses,  especially,  as  Dr. 
Walker  observes,  for  forming  domestic  utensils,  and  also  the  beauty  of  its  buds 
in  springy  and  of  its  foliage  in  early  summer,  it  has  been  very  generally 
planted. 

Propertie9  and  Uses.  The  wood,  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  white ;  but,  as  it 
gets  older,  the  wood  becomes  a  little  yellow,  and  often  brown,  especially 
towards  the  heart.  It  is  compact  and  firm,  without  being  verv  hard ;  of  a  fine 
grain,  sometimes  veine4^  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  easily  worked,  either 
on  the  bench,  or  in  theiturning-lathe.  It.does  not  warp,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  attacked  by  worms.  It  weighs  per  cubic  foot,  newly  cut,  64  lb. ;  half  dry, 
561b. ;  dry,  48  lb.     It  loses,  in  drying,  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk. 

In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  afler  by  wheelwrights,  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  sculptors  in  wood,  manufacturers  of  musical  iastruments,  and 
especially  of  violins,  and  makers  of  toys  and  other  small  wares.  The  roots, 
which  are  often  agreeably  veined,  and  the  stools  or  stumps  where  the  plant 
has  been  long  treated  as  a  bush,  and  cut  periodically  for  coppice-wood,  is 
ea|;erK  sought  after  for  curious  cabinet-works  and  for  inlaying.  The  wood  is 
used  for  pestles,  for  tables,  rollers,  spoons,  plates,  and  other  household  articles ; 
it  is  also  used  for  gun-stocks,  and  in  every  kind  of  structure,  whether  under 
water  or  in  the  air.  According  to  M.  Hartig,  the  principal  German  writer  on 
timber  trees  and  their  uses,  the  wood  of  the  common  sycamore  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  woods  as  fuel,  both  for  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  gives  out, 
and  the  time  that  it  continues  burning :  it  surpasses  the  beech,  in  these  respects, 
in  the  proportion  of  1757  to  1540.  Converted  into  charcoal,  it  is  superior  to 
the  beech  m  the  proportion  of  1647  to  1600.  The  leaves,  gathered  green  and 
dried,  form  an  excellent  forage  for  sheep  during  the  winter.  The  sap  has 
bqen  drawn  from  the  trees  in  Germany,  and  various  experiments  made  with  it. 
At  first,  it  is  as  clear  as  water^  and  sweet ;  but,  after  it  has  run  from  the  tree 
for  some  time,  and  begins  to  run  slowly,  it  takes  a  whitish  colour,  and  becomes 
sweeter  and  of  a  thicker  consistence ;  though  this  thick  sap  is  found  to  contain 
less  sugar  than  that  which  comes  off*  first,  and  is  quite  clear.  From  a  tree  18  in. 
in  diameter,  from  which  the  sap  was  allowed  to  flow  for  five  days,  36  quarts 
were  obtained.  •  The  proportion  of  sugar  produced  by  the  sap  varies.  Some- 
times an  ounce  of  sugar  from  a  quart  of  liquor  has  been  obtained ;  but,  generally, 
not  so  much.  The  variations  depend  on  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  vigour  of  its 
growth,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  season,  and  a  number  of 
other  circumstances  of  which  little  is  known.  In  Scotland,  Sir  lliomas  Dick 
Lauder  informs  us,  incisions  were  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree  of 
45  years'  growth,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1816. 
**  A  colourless  and  transparent  sap  flowed  freely,  so  as  in  two  or  three  hours 
to  fill  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  1  lb.  of  water.  Three  bottles  and  a  half 
were  collected,  weighing,  in  all,  3  lb.  4  oz.  The  sap  was  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  fire,  and  gave  814  grains  of  a  product  in  colour  resembling  raw  sugar, 
and  sweet  in  taste,  with  a  peculiar  flavour.  After  being  kept  fifteen  months, 
this  sugar  was  slightly  moist  on  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  sap  employed  in 
the  evaporation  was  24,960  grains,  from  which  214  srains  of  sugar  were  ob- 
tained :  therefore,  11 6  parts  of  sap  yielded  one  part  of  sugar.  The  experiment 
was  made  at  Cannon  Park,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  tne  7th  and  8th  of  March,  1816. 
(^Lauder* s  Gilpin,  i.  p.  124.)  Dr.  Vnilker  states  that  the  sap  is  made  into  wine 
in  the  Western  Hignlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Britain,  the  uses  to  which  the  A.  Psei^do-PIatanus  is  applied  are  much 
less  various  than  in  France  and  Germany.  The  species  is  a  very  umbrageous 
one,  from  its  numerous  branches,  and  numerous  and  large  leaves;  and  hence  it 
is  eligible  in  all  cases  where  trees  are  wanted  to  aflbrd  cknse  shade :  it  may  be 
on  this  account  that  it  is  sometimes  seen  bounding  the  homesteads  of  a  farm, 
and  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  dairy  in  the  farm-yard.  It  is  used  in  joinery 
and  turnery,  and  cabinet-making ;  by  musical  instrument  makers ;  for  cider- 
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presses ;  and,  sometimes,  for  gun-stocks.  Formerly^  when  wooden  dishes  and 
spoons  were  more  used  than  they  are  at  present.  It  was  much  in  demand,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  by  the  manufacturers  of  ihese  articles. 

A^  underwood,  the  sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool  to  the  age  of  60 
or  100  years.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is  most  advantageously  cut  down  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  or  from  that  age  to  100.  In  Germany,  the  tree  which  is  com- 
monly planted  along  with  it,  in  plantations  made  with  a  view  to  profit,  b  the 
beech.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  produces  the  best  effect ;  eitner  sicgl)',  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  placed  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  whole,  but  not  so  as 
to  touch  each  other ;  and  in  rows  or  avenues.  The  varieties  with  variegated 
leaves  are  very  ornamental  in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  but  their  leaves  are 
almost  always  more  or  less  imperfect,  especially  on  the  edges,  and  &11  off 
much  sooner  in  the  autumn  than  those  of  the  species.  The  leaves  of  the  pur- 
ple variety  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  those  of  the  variegated 
sorts. 

In  Scotland,  children  amuse  themselves  bv  cutting  openings  in  the  bark,  and 
sipping  the  sap  that  flows  from  its  wounds  (Mag.  Nat,  HuL^ ;  and  they  also 
play  with  the  large  buds  which  are  found  on  the  points  of  tne  shoots,  which 
they  call  cocks,  and  the  small  side-buds,  which  they  call  hens.  In  England, 
children  suck  the  wings  of  the  growing  keys,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  sweet 
exudation  that  is  upon  them. 

Poetical  and  historical  Alhuioru,  The  sycamore,  in  the  langua^^  of  flowers, 
si^ifies  curiosity,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  **  the  tree  on  which  Zaccheus 
climbed  to  see  Christ  pass  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  strewed 
leaves  and  branches  of  palm  and  other  trees  in  his  way,  exclaiming, '  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David !  *  "  (Syl.  Flor.,  p.  221.)  The  tree  called  the  sycamore 
in  the  Bible,  however,  was  not  the  A^cer  Pseudo-Platanns,  but  the  FicoB 
iSyc6moru8;  though  the  supposition  that  the  first  was  the  sycamore  of  the  Scrip- 
tures induced  many  religious  persons,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
to  plant  it  near  their  houses  and  in  their  gardens.  Evelyn  mentions  this  prac- 
tice, and  condemns  it ;  as  the  sycamore,  from  the  frequency'  of  honey-dew 
on  its  leaves,  is  a  very  unwholesome  and  unsightly  tree.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer;  and  Cowper  says, — 


u 


Nor  unnoticed  pan 


Tbe  sycamore,  capridous  in  attire ; 

Now  green,  now  tawny ;  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Has  changed  tiie  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright.** 

Soil  and  SUuatlon,  The  common  sycamore  will  grow  in  any  soil  not 
saturated  with  moisture ;  but  it  seems  to  prefer  one  that  is  dry  and  free,  rather 
than  one  stiff  or  moist.  It  will  grow  in  exposed  situations,  and  especially  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  maintain  its  erect  position  against  the  sea  breeze  better  than 
most  other  trees.  It  is  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  Scotland,  and  also  for  plant- 
ing round  farm-houses  and  cottages  on  bleak  hilb.  In  such  situations,  an 
instance  can  hardly  be  found  of  the  head  of  the  tree  leaning  more  to  one  side 
than  another.  Even  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  in  one  direction  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  this  tree  maintains  its  perpendicularity  and  symmetxical 
form. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  This  species  is  invariably  propagated  by  seed;  and 
the  vanegated-leaved  and  other  varieties  by  layers,  or  by  budding  or  grafting. 
It  will  also  propagate  freely  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The  seeds  may  either 
be  sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  sand  till 
the  following  spring.  If  the  seeds  are  kept  dry,  and  unmixed  with  sand  or 
earth  till  spring,  they  seldom  come  up  the  same  year,  and  sometimes  lose  their 
vegetative  properties  altogether. 

Accidents  and  Diseases,  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  various  insects,  and  the 
young  shoots  eaten  by  goats,  hares,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  In  a  suitable 
.soil,  the  tree  is  attacked  by  few  diseases;  but  at  great  elevations,  on  unsuitable 
soils,  and  especially  on  such  as  are  wet,  the  superabundance  of  sap  produces 
hsemorrhage,  and,  according  to  M.  Werneck,  dropsy.     In  both  these  cases,  the 
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roots  soon  become  spongy  and  rotten,  and  the  plant  becomes  a  prey  to  lichens 
and  fungi,  and  finally  dies.  The  cause  of  the  disease  being  the  humidity  of  the 
soil,  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  planting  the  tree  on  soil  bufficiently  dry,  either 
naturally  or  by  dramage.  Two  parasitic  species  of  I'^ungus  are  found  upon 
the  leaves :  Xyl6maacerinum  Pert^  described  and  figured  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  PlantSy  No.  16490.,  and  Erlneum  acerinum  Pert,,  described  and  figured 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  No.  16593.  A  sweet  clammy  matter  exudes 
from  the  foliaee,  and  is  fed  upon  by  insects,  whose  excrements  tend  to  dis- 
colour it ;  which  shows,  in  some  seasons,  considerable  discolouration  and  want 
of  cleanness  and  freshness,  that  may  be  referred  in  part  to  this  cause,  and  may 
be  in  part  referable  to  particles  of  dust  and  other  matter  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  falling  on  the  clammy  surface  of  the  foliage. 

Statistics.  There  are  «  great  manv  flne  specimen*  of  thi3  tree  in  diflfbrent  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  as 
it  la  a  welWknown  speclee,  we  shall  only  select  a  few,  as  in  other  cases,  partly  to  show  the  rate  of 
growth,  and  partly  to  show  the  magnitude  attained  relatively  to  time. 

A.  Pseiuto-Ptdtaitus  in  the  Environs  qf  London.  At  Kew,  there  is  a  tree,  100  years  planted,  and 
74  ft  high,  the  trunlc  5|  ft.  In  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft.»  at  Mount  Grove, 
Hampstead,  A.  P.  61bo  variegita,  69  ft.  high,  the  tninlc  S  ft.  10  In.  in  diameter,  and  the  bead  47  ft.  In 
diameter :  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  situation  exposed. 

A.  Pseluto-Fldiasms  South  qf  Lontbm.  In  Hampsbira,  in  Wllkins's  Nunery,  Isle  of  Wight,  10 
years  planted,  and  25  ft  hioh :  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  70  ft.  high,  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  ttom  the 
pound,  9  ft.  In  diameter :  In  Devonshire,  at  Endsleign  Cottage,  SS  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high ;  in 
Donetshire,  at  Bridehead  House,  77  years  old,  and  40  a  high  :  m  Kent,  at  Cobbam  Hall,  98  ft.  high ; 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  5  ft.  4  In. ;  the  contents  of  the  tree  in  timber, 
450  ft. ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  Brocklev  Hall,  90  ft.  hish,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  10  In. 

A.  Psekio-Ptdtamu  North  qf  London,  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  15  years  planted,  SO  ft.  high ; 
in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadior  HouseL  10  years  planted,  and  28  feet  bigb;  at  Hagley,  9  yean  pUnted, 
and  17  ft.  high  j  in  Lancashire,  at  Lancaster,  In  the  Friends*  Burying  Ground,  several  fine  trees 
about  a  centurvold,  between  60  ft  and  70  ft.  high,  with  tronks  from  S)  ft.  to  3  ft.  In  diameter,  and 
heads  60ft.  to 70ft  In  diameter;  at  Latham  House,  40  vears  planted,  and  45  ft.  high;  at  AMcIiff 
Hall,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  40  tt,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. :  in  Northumberfaud,  at  Wool, 
eington,  155  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  In.,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft;  in  SofiMk,  at 
Flnborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted,  and  70  ft.  high ;  at  Livermore,  A.  P.  variegita,  13  years  planted, 
21  ft.  high ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Hacknem,  70  yean  planted,  and  74  ft.  high ;  at  Grimston,  12  yean 
planted,  and  40  ft.  high ;  in  Warwickshire,  at  Coombo  Aboey,  A.  P.  varieg&ta,  60  yean  planted,  and 
5S  ft.  high :  In  Butlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  species  18  yean  planted,  and  24  ft.  high ;  in 
Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  A.  P.  varicsita,  10  yean  planted,  28  ft.  high. 

A.  Pseiulo-ridtanusin  Scotland.  In  Mid-Lothian,  at  Hopeton  House,  50  ft  high,  the  trunk  4  ft. 
10  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  90  ft. ;  at  Moredun  Park 
are  two  trees  50  ft.  high  anil  70  ft  high,  the  trunks  3  ft.  3  in.  and  4  ft:  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
heads  Arom50ft  to  60ft.  in  diameter;  at  Calder  House,  one  standing  on  the  pleasure-ground 
on  the  road  from  the  house  to  the  church,  measured,  on  the  4th  of  October,  i799.  17  ft.  7  in. 
to  girt,  and  at  the  ground  20  ft.  3  in.  Its  trunk  was  12  ft.  high,  with  a  clear  bole,  after  which  it 
divided  into  five  great  arma  Its  branches  extended  in  dlaxneter  about  60  ft.  This  tree  is 
known  to  have  been  planted  before  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  300 
vean  old ;  yet  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  sound.  It  was  the  tree  to  which,  long  ago,  the 
Iron  jugs  (a  species  of  pillory)  were  fiwtened.  The  tree  came  gradually  to  grow  over  them ;  and  they 
have  now  been  completely  enclosed  in  its  trunk  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  place  where  they  are 
enclosed,  there  la  a  great  protuberance,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  at  the  height  of  between  4  ft. 
and  5  a*'  {Lttuder's  G'Opim,  I.  272.)  At  Preston  Hall,  then  Is  a  tree,  19  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  at 
1  ft.  from  the  around ;  at  NIddrv  Marischall^  one  which,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measures  19  ft.  4  in. 
In  Renfrewshue,  there  Is  one  65  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  2  In.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  i  at 
Blsbopton,  one  60  ft.  high,  the  trunk  ^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  contents  in  t^jnber  1^  ft.,  6gured  by 
Strutt  in  bis  Sybta  Brttannieai  In  East  Lothian,  at  Tynningham,  52  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tne  trunk 
3  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft ;  in  Berwickshire,  at  Yester,  at  1  ft.  ftt>m  the  ground,  19  ft.  in  cir. 
cumference;  atNewbattle  Abbey,  many  large  trees, planted  before  the  Reformation:  one  planted 
before  the  year  1530:  at  Nlsbet,  65  ft.  high  in  1795  (Lauder^s  Gilpin,  vol  L  pi  272.) ;  in  Aynbire,  at 
EKMmholm,  70  ft  high :  at  Blair,  100  vean  planted,  70  ft.  high :  at  Casailia.  the  diameter  of  the  bead 
M  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  5 ft. ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  years 
planted,  and  28  ft.  high ;  in  Perthshire,  In  Messn.  Dickson  and  TurnbuU's  Munery,  Perth,  84  yean 
planted,  57  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  28  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft. ;  at  Ti^mouth,  200  yean 

Suited,  and  100  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  in  Sutherlandshire,  at 
unrobin  Castle,  63  It  hlj^,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  27  ft. ;  another  tree 
there,  180  years  plantetL  68ft.  high, and  the  trunk  3A  ft.  in  diameter;  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey 
Castle,  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  snace  covered  by  the  head  66  ft. ;  at  Callendar  I^k,  70  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  66  ft.  ;  at  Sauchie^  89ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.  and  of  the  head  50  ft. 

A.  PseUdo-Vlitanus  in  Ireland.  In  Dublin,  at  theGlasnevln  Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  and 
f4  ft.  high  I  at  Cypress  Grove,  45  ft.  high ;  In  Connaught,  at  Makree  Castle,  77  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft ;  in  Oalway,  at  Coole,  40  (t  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
14  In.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft. ;  in  Down,  at  Castle  Ward,  134  yean  planted,  and  64  ft.  high,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4fift. 

A.  Pseddo-Pidtama  in  Foreign  Countries.     In  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  48  yean 

e anted,  and  90  ft.  high ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  00  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schw<N>ber, 
I  ft.  high  ;  In  Saxooy,  at  Worlits,  65  yean  planted,  50  ft.  high  :  in  Austria,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Univenltv  of  Vienna,  30  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high  ;  at  Laaenburg,  50  yean  irianted,  and 
fl3  ft  high.  In  PruMia,  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  at  Potsdam,  40  yean  rplanted.  and  45  ft.  high.  In 
Bavaria,  at  M&nlch,'  28  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In  Switxerland,  at  Friburg,  is  a  tree  lup- 
poaed  to  be  about  500  yean  old,  the  trunk  U  26A  ft.  In  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  Uie  ground,  m 
Sweden,  at  Lund,  14  yean  planted,  and  38  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StadtHti,    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlingh 
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lOf.  a  1000,  plants  6  ft.  high  2s.  each,  the  variegated  varieties  ft.  6^.  each, 
the  purple-leaved  39.  each.  At  Boliw^'ller,  80  cents  a  plaat^  and  the  varie- 
gated varieties  I  franc  20  cents  a  plant;  at  New  York,?. 

S  9.  A.  OBTUSA^TUtf  Kit,    The  obtuseJobed-leaved  Maple. 

I4enHficati<m.    Kit  in  Wilid.  Spec ,  ^.  p^  948. :  D«e.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S94w ;  Don'f  Ifi^f.,  I.  pi  MO. 
Sjfnoniyifut.     4,  neapolitiUium  Tenore\  A.  hybridum,  in  the  Lomi.  Hwt.  Soc.  GardL  in  183*  ;  fhe 

Neapolitan  Maple. 
Engraving*.    l>att  Arch.,  1.  Ko.  14 ;  our  fig,  IM.  in  pi  tfO,  451. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  apeciet  In 

our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  5-lobed;  lobes  bluntish  (or 
pointed  V  repandly  toothed,  velvety  beneath.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Pe- 
dicles hairy.  Pruit  rather  hairy,  with  the  wings  somewhat  diverging. 
(Don's  MUl.^  i.  p.  649.)  The  flowers  are  pendulous,  pale,  and  few  in  the 
panicle.  A  large  tree,  with  the  general  habit  of  A,  Pseudo-PIatanus,  but 
apparently  of  more  vigorous  growth ;  a  native  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
many  parts  of  Italy ;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1825.  ^  On  ail  the 
hills  and  lower  mountains  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Camaldoni,  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  foui^  abundantly,  growing,  usually,  to  the 
height  of  40  d.  It  is  extremely  striking,  with  its  radish  purple  branches, 
in  the  wood  of  Lucania,  between  Rotonda  and  Rubia;  and,  in  the  Baa- 
licate,  and  Calabria,  it  is  said,  by  Tenore,  to  acquire  colossal  dimensions. 
It  is  certainly  verv  singular  that  so  fine  a  tree  as  this,  occupying  so  large  a 
tract  of  country  nrequently  visited  by  Engtish  tourists,  should  be  almost 
unknown  in  this  country ;  and  yet,  although  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  very 
easily  multiplied,  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  any  but  botanical  collec- 
tions.*' (Pen.  Cyc,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick;  which, 
though  only  10  or  12  years  planted,  in  1835  had  attained  the  height  of 
26  ft.,  with  a  trunk  5 J  in.  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

¥  10.  A,  BARBA^TUM  Michx,    The  bearded-ce^xat^  Maple. 

Jdent^fietOkm.    Hflcfax.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.SS2. ;  Punh,  FL  Amer.  Sept,  ].  p.aS7. ;   Dn.  Ftod, 

].  PL  596. ;  Donl  MilL,  1.  p.  648. 
a^monjfmet.    A.  caroliniihiuni  BoU. ;  A.  trilolAtum,  In  the  London  H<Nt.  Soc  Oaifd.  in  ISSoL 
JSngravingt.    A  leaf  ia  shown  in  Pen.  Cyc,  T<rf.  L  p.  76. ;  and  sereral  in  our^.  125.  in  p.  452. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  3-Iobed,  nearly  equally  serrated, 
nearly  smooth  beneath.  Clusters  senile.  The  stalks  of  the  female  flowers 
simple,  of  the  male  flowers  branched.  Calyx  bearded  internally.  Keys 
smooth,  diverging  but  little.  (Pen.  Cyc.)  This  species,  according  to 
Pursh,  inhabits  North  America,  between  New  Jersey  and  Carolina,  in  deep 

Sine  and  cedar*  swamps.  It  was  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
fountains,  about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  by  Douglas;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  saj^s  the  specimens  sent  home  by  him  are  too  young  to  enable  bun  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name.  There  are  two  plants 
of  this  species,  under  the  name  of  A.  trilobatum,  in  the  garden  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  where  they  form  low  trees,  or  bushes,  about 
10ft.  high.  In  its  native  country,  the  tree  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.  The  plants  named  A,  barbatum,  in  the  London  Horticulture  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  in  1835,  seem  to  be  A.  /^latandides.  The  leaves,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant,  are  those  of  A.  Pseiiido-Pl&tanQs,  diminished;  in 
all  its  parts,  to  one  third  of  its  usual  size.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1812 ;  and  plants  of  it,  under  the  name  of  A.  trilobiUiun,  may  be  obtained 
in  some  of  tde  nurseries. 

D.  Leaves  5,  riu^eiy  l^hbed, 
*t  11.  if.  O'pALus  Dec.    The  Opal,  or  Italian^  Maple. 

Jdentiflcatitm.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  S.  p.  436. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  L  p.  GI9. 
Synonynus.     A.  O'palut  Lin,^  MitL^  and  other  authon ;  A.  rotundilttlium  Lam.  jbiei.fS.  p.  3S9L ;  A. 

lUlicum  Lttntk^  Ac,  Na  8. ;   A.  vill6aum  Pret. }   TE'Table  Opaie,  E'rable  fc  Fauillei  roiidea,  or 

fi'rable  d'ltalie,  Fr. 
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DefivaHon.  TBe  McMteapp^tiqik,  of  Cypalut  bat^befn  given  to.  tbta  spactqi,  proMily  ftwm  (lie  thick 

opal-like  aipect  or  the  leitTes. 
MngrgviiU9.    Bmidill.  TtAite,  &c.,  toI.  5.  p.  1|}L  j  oar^.  1^  in  pi  4S3. ;  and  tlie  plate  of  this  species 

ia  our  Second  Vokwofi.  • 

Spec,  CAar^^c*  Lemres  more  or  less  heart-tihapedy  roundish,  5«!obed,  smooth 
beneath ;  thd  lobee  geiteraJJy  obtuse,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Flowers 
in  drooping  corymbs.  Keys  smooth.  (Pen.  Cye*)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
Corsica ;  from  which  country  it  was  brought  to  Paris  b}*  M.  Richard,  and 
thence  to  England,  in  1752.  It  is  described  by  Baudiflart  as  a  braiichy 
tufted  tree,  covered  with  smooth  leaves^  K^evehatrcoriafieous,  roundish, 
indented,  with  five  blunt  lobes,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some- 
what glauooiis  underneath,  with  long  red  petioles;  Its  flowers  are  whitish, 
in  short  racemes ;  and  the  small  fruks,  or  keys,  which  succeed  them,  are 
almost  round.  It  found  in  forests  and  on  mountains  in  Corsica,  and  in 
Italy.;  where,  from  the.  denseitess  of  its  shade,  it  is  sometimes  planted  by 
road  sides,  aad  in  gardens  near  houses.  The  red  colour  of  the  petioles^  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  fruits,  and  even  the  red  tinge  of  the  leo^^es  themselves, 
more  especially  in  autumn,  give  it  rather  a  morbid  appearance.  It  pushes 
later  in  the  spring  than  most  of  the  other  species.  The  wood  is  veined, 
and  very  close :  in  Italy,  it  is  used  for  gun-stocks ;  and  the  roots,  especially 
of  those  trees  which  have  been  often  cut  down,  are  very  much  sought  after 
on  account  of  their  hardness,  and  their  curious  knots  and  blotches,  which 
render  them  suitable  for  making  snuff-boxes,  and  for  inlaid  work. 

Variety,  A.  coridceum^  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  seems  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species ;  but  A,  opulifolium,  No.  14,  as  described  by 
Baudrillart,  seems  quite  distinct  from  it. 

StatUtie*.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which  answers  perftelly  Co  M.  Baudrillart's  description.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Londrni,  bearing  the  name  of  A-  (Xpalus,  is  at  Fulnazn  Palace :  where,  in  S5  years,  it  has  atuined  the 
height  of  S5  ft ;  in  Sussed,  at  Langharo  Parle,  9  year«  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high  ;  in  Staffbrdshire,  at 
Trentham,  12  years  planted,  it  is  7  (thigh ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstoa.  12  years  planted,  21  ft.  high  t 
in  ScotlaHdr  in  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Edinburgh,  8  years  planted,  and 
12  ft  high ;  at  Hopeton  House.  18  years  planted,  and  18  d.  high  ;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle, 
there  is  a  tree,  which  Is  said  to  be  considered  jttm  O'palus  by  Dr.  Hooker,  which  is  no  less  than  50  ft. 
high,  and  ffirts  4ft.  at  1  ft  fW>m  .the  ground.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  SO  years 
planted,  and  34  ft  high :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  40  years  planted,  and*30  ft  high.  In  BeU 
glum,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ghent,  13  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schw6'bber,  80  ft.  high  (most 
protMbiy  some  other  species,  ?  A.  obtusiktum}}  in  Saxony,  at  WdrUts,  23  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in 
Rceenthars  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  Iff  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price,  in  London,  from  \s,  to  \s.  6d.  a  plant ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

t  12,  A,  opuLiPo^Liuu  yUl.    The  Guclder-Rose-leaved  Maple. 

Jdenttfieation.    Vill.  Dauph.,  4.  p.  802. ;  Don's  Mill,  1.  p.  640. 

Synai^fines.    A.  hisp&nicura  Pour.  Act.  Ton/.,  3.  pi  305. ;    A.  vSmum  Rrm, :  A.  mont&nuni  C.  Bav. 

kin,  Fim..  4Sl. ;    ETrable  duret,  or  E'rabte  ft  reuUiee   d'Obier,   and  Ayait  in  Dauphin^,  />. ; 

Schneeboll-blattriger  A  horn,  G^. 
JBngravfng.    Tiratt  Arch.,  L  No.  13. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species,  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  roundish,  5-Iobed.  Lobes  obtuse,  bluntly 
and  coarsely  toothed.  Corymbs  almost  sessile.  Ovaries  and  fruit  smooth, 
with  win^s  rather  diverging.  (jDon'#  iKft//.,  i.  p.  64>9.)  According  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  m  the  Pen,  Cyc,  this  kind  is  the  same  as  A,  O^palus ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  BaudriJIart,  it  is  quite  distinct.  Its  height,  the  latter  says,  Is 
from  2a  ft.  to  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  French  Alps,  and 
on  the  Pyrenees,  Its  bark  Ls  grey ;  its  leates  have  5  lobes,  somewhat 
rounded,  a  little  toothed,  and  greener  above  than  below.  It  flowers  are 
in  drooping  racemes ;  its  fruits  are  swelled  out,  and  their  wings  spreading ; 
so  mucn  so  as  to  form  almost  a  straight  line,  like  thos&  of  A,  />latan6ides. 
It  is  common  on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Jura ;  and  is  considered  preferable  to  all 
the  other  maples  for  its  wood,  which  is  hard  and  compact,  without  sap-wood, 
not  easily  sput,  and  so  homogeneous  in  its  texture,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  it  the  annual  layers.  It  takes  the  finest  polish ;  it  is  white, 
lightly  shaded  with  lemon-colour,  sometimes  exhibiting  flashes  or  shades  of 
red,  but  not  red  veins.  Completely  dried,  it  weighs  5<2ib.  I  loz.  the  cubic  foot. 
In  Bugly  it  is  used  by  wheelwrights,  and  makes  excellent  ottves  to  wheels. 

G  G  4 
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'  H,  tiMnUwf,  inspector  o'  fMctts  in  the  d^nitneiit  of  Mount  Jim, 
lent,  in  IB07,  to  the  Administration  of  Forests  in  Paris,  a  *peaiaea  of 
this  wood,  which  justified  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  fineness  and  hooio- 
geneousneBi  of  its  grain.  He  also  sent  seeds,  part  of  which  oune  up  the 
nnt  year,  and  the  remainder  the  year  following.  Hie  plants  have  made 
tolerable  progreas ;  but  it  remains  to  be  known,  whether,  in  fertile  scnl,  the 
tree  will  preserve  the  valuable  quality  of  its  wood."  {7'raUe,  ^-c,  i.  p.  51.) 
The  plants  have  been  distributed  among  the  diiferent  ptremment  gardens 
of  France;  and  parttcularly  those  of  Versailles,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  BoBc.  At  Bollwyller,  there  are  plants  of  this  ipecia  which,  it  is  said, 
can  be  furnished  of  condderabie  size ;  and  they  are  designated  in  the  Ca£a- 
logtie,  "ifcer  opulifoliiun,  non  A.  Cpalus;"  price  1  franc  iO  cents. 
There  was  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  H(»ticultural  Society,  in 
1835,  which  differed  somewhat  &om  A.  (Xpalus,  and  seemed  to  ua  inter- 
mediate  betweoi  that  species  and  A.  batbatum,  or,  as  it  was  then  marked, 
in  1835.  A.  trilotdtum  j  but,  whether  it  was  the  jl.  opulii^ium  of  Villars 
and  Baudritlart,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

t  13.  A.  circina'ti:!!  Furih.     The  round-ZmiW  Haple. 

Um^fieMa*.    Punb  n,  Amcr.  ScfiL,  L  p  SS7. )  Dec  PnxL.  1.  p.5%  ;  Doii->)(Ul.,  I.  |>.UI. 

El^nnillf.    Hunk.  Aia«.,L39.1  ^ata  JlfA\%,miiAfiii.  171.  Id|i.^. 

Spec.  Char.,   ^c.     Leaves   orbicular,   rather   cordate   at   the   base,  7-lobed, 
sinooA  on  both  burbces;  lobes  acutely  toothed  ;  nerves  and  vdns  hairy  at 
r.,  i,p,65l.)      A  tree  from  SOft.  to  40  ft.  high. 
Branches  slender,  pendulous,  aud  crooked;  ofteo 
taking  root,   in  the  manner  of  those  of  many 
species  of  J^cus.     Bark  smooth,  green  when 
^  young,  white  when  fully  grown.      Leaf  the 
^  length  of  the  finger,  upon  rather  a  short  foot- 
^  Btau,  membranaceous,  heart-shaped,  with  7 — 9. 
g^  lobes,  and  T — 9.nerves,  smooth  above,  except 
^  hairs  in   the  axils  of  the  nerves ;   downy  be- 
,    neath,  and  in  the  aiils  of  the  nerres  woolly : 
lobes  ovate,  acute,  and  acutely  serrated ;  the 
sinuses  acute;  the  nerves  radiate  from  the  tip 
of  the  petiole,  and  one  extends  to  the  tip  of 
each  lobe.     Flowers  (produced  in  April  and 
May)  of  a  middling  nie,  in  nodding  corymbs, 
that  are  on  loog  peduncles.  (Hoo*.  Fl.  Bar, 
Amcr.)     This  is  a  very  marked  and  beaudlul  species ;  distiuguisliable,  at 
sight,  by  the  regular  form  of  its  leaves,  and  pale  reddish  green  colour. 
GngrapAy.     On  the  great  rapids  of  Columbia  River.  (LeuHt,  in  Purti't 
Fl.  Am.  Sept.)     Common  along  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  be- 
tween lat.  ^  and  49°.  (Doaglai ;   D.  Scouier.)     A.  circinitum,  like  A.  ni»> 
crophjllum,  is  exclusively  coined  to  the  woocy  mountainous  country   thtf 
akiru  the  shores;  and  there,  among  the  pine  forests,  it  forms  almost  impene- 
trable thickets.  (Douglai,  in  Hoolc.Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,\o\.i.p.lli.) 

Proprriiet  and  Uia.  The  wood  is  fine,  white,  and  close-gruned,  verj 
loueh,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  From  the  slender  branches  the 
native  tribes  make  the  hoops  of  their  scoop-nets,  which  they  employ  for 
taking  the  salmon  at  the  rapida,  and  in  the  contracted  parts  of  the  river. 

SlatitHa.  Then  III  plint  oTthitipala,  In  the  London  HorliaiUunl  SoelMi'i  Oiid«,  ■boutlft. 
klcfai  indoMM  Hnn.  Loddlr*'' •)>ou(  the  lUM  helf ht.  Id  BeTki]iin.ulI)sli  CliR,Cfa(nli> 
Int  whlcti  liu  blcHomcil  uhI  lipniiKl  H«ki 

■  14.  A.  palka'tuh   TlimA.     The  pBlmste-j;nn>nf  H^Ie. 
/iffliMlfafjM.    TTiunb.  Fl.  Jui.,  p.  16L|  Dr.  Prod^l.  p.  59&  i  Dcn-i  HUL,  L  p.  SKI. 
n«nM*W.    nau.Ardi.,l.Na.n.iiiDdourj^.l&.lii|iU& 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  smooth,  palmately  divided  into  .1— 7-lobes  beyond 

the  middle ;  lobes  acuminated,  oblong,  serrated.     Umbels  5— 7-flowered. 

{DmCt  Am.,   i.  p.  650.)     A  native  of  Japan,  and  introduced  in  1832. 
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Branches  and  corolla  purple.  Fruit  woolly.  There  are  plauta  of  this  spe- 
cies in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  leaves  of 
which,  as  wiTl  be  seen  by  ourj^.  128.,  are  strikingly  distinct.  The  plants 
luppear  to  be  rather  tender,  and  we  would  recommend  them  to  be  tried,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  a  wall. 

2  15.  A.  erioca'rpum  Mickx,    The  hairy-fruited,  or  white.  Maple. 

IdaH^fieaHcM,    Mlehx.  Fl.  Amer.  Bor.,  2.  p.  Sia ;  Don'i  MiU.,  1.  pi  6Sa 

Sgnomffme*.  A.  dMycirp«im  WiUd.  ^pec.,  4i  p.  985.  i  J.  tomentiMum  Hori.  Par. ;  A.  glaficum 
Mank. ;  A.  ylrginikiium  DuA.;  A.  r&brum  fVagenk.;  white,  or  loft.  Maple,  United  States',  Sir 
Charles  Wager'i  Maple :  E/rable  I  Fruiti  cotonneux,  or  E'rable  blanc,  Fr. ;  rauher  Ahom,  Ger. 

MmgrawiHg.  De«r.  Ann.  Miu.,  7.  t.  95. ;  Tratt.  Arch.,  1.  Na  & ;  our^Xr.  129.  in  p.  4S&  :  and  Uie' plate 
of  tiiiacpeeies  in  our  Second  Volume.  »        ^-u  r        .  i~ 

S^^ec.  Char^  S^c,    Leaves  truncate  at  the  base,  smooth  and  glaucous  beneath, 

palmately  5-lobed,  with  blunt  recesses,  and  unequally  and  deeply  toothed 

lobes,    rlowers  conglomerate,  on  short  pedicels,  apetalous,  pentandrous. 

Ovaries  downy.  {DotCt  MiU.,  i.  jp.  650.)     A  large  tree,  with  pale  greenish 

yellow  seeds,  ana  flowers  tingecl  with  pale  pinK.     They  are  prociuced  in 

April  and  May ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  by  midsummer,  from  which  plants 

may  be  raised  the  same  year.     Introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  1725. 

Deicr^Hon,    The  trunk  of  the  white  maple  is  low,  and  divides  itself  into 

a  great  number  of  limbs,  so  divergent,  that  Michaux  savs  they  form  a  head 

more  spacious,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  tiian  that  of  any  other 

tree  with  which  he  is  acquainted.     The  tree  blooms  earlv  in  the  spring :  its 

flowers  are  small  and  sessile,  with  a  downy  ovarium.     The  fruit  is  larger  than 

that  of  anv  other  species  which  grows  east  of  the  Mississippi.     It  consists  of 

two  capsules  joined  at  the  base,  each  of  which  encloses  one  roundish  seed, 

and  is  terminated  by  a  large,  membranous,  falciform  wing.    In  Pennsylvania, 

it  is  ripe  about  the  1st  of  May ;  and  a  month  earlier  on  the  Savannah  river, 

and  in  Georgia.    At  this  period  the  leaves,  which  have  attained  half  their 

size,  are  very  downy  underneath  :  a  month  later,  when  fully  grown,  they  are 

perfectly  smooth.     They  are  opposite,  and  supported  by  long  petioles;  they 

are  divided  by  deep  sinuses  into  4  lobes,  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  of  a  bright 

CTeen  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of  a  beautiful  white  beneath.    The  foliage, 

however,  is  scattered,  and  leaves  an  open  thoroughfare  to  the  sunbeams. 

"  The  young  leaves,  and  young  cerms,  are  very  downy ;  but  the  old  leaves, 

and  perfect  fruit,  are  glabrous.     (Hook,  Fl.  Amer.,  p.  1 14.)     The  wood  of 

this  maple  is  very  white,  and  of  a  fine  grain ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter  than 

that  of  the  other  species  in  the  United  States,  and,  from  its  want  of  strength 

and  durability,  is  little  used.  (Michatue,  p.  215.)     In  the  United  States,  as 

well  as  in  England,  this  species  is  often  confounded  with  A'cer  ri^brum, 

which,  in  the  leaves,  it  nearly  resembles ;  but  it  differs  in  its  inflated  woolly 

fruit,  expressed  in  the  terms  eriodirpum  and  dasyc4rpum,  and  in  its  flowers, 

which  are  produced  in  small  compact  axillary  groups,  and  are  almost,  or 

quite,  sessile ;  while  those  of  A,  rubrum  are  produced  in  axillary  groups  on 

peduncles  of  irregular  length  (the  shortest  being  about  1  in.,  and  the  longest 

about  2  m.),  and  are  succeeded  by  smooth  compressed  fruits. 

Geography.  A.  erioc&rpum,  in  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United  States, 
commences  on  the  banks  of  Sandy  River,  in  the  district  of  Maine ;  and  those 
of  the  Connecticut,  near  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  are  its  most  northern  points. 
.But,  like  many  other  trees,  it  is  pinched  by  the  rigorous  winters  of  this  lati- 
tude, and  never  reaches  the  size  which  it  attains  a  few  degrees  farther  south. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean;  though  it  is  less  common  along  the  streams  which  water  the 
eouthern  parts  ofthe  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  it  more  multiplied  than  in  the  western  country ;  and  nowhere  is  its 
vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  great 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  it.  There  sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times mingled  with  the  willow,  which  is  found  along  all  these  waters,  it  con- 
tributes singularly,  by  its  magnificent  foliage,  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
scene.    The  brilliant  white  of  the  leaves  beneath  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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with  the  bright  green  aboye;  and  the  altenate  reflection  of  the  two  soHiKes 
in  the  water  heightenfl  the  beaoty  of  this  wonderful  moving  mirror,  aod  aids  in 
forming  an  enchanting  picture ;  "which,**  saya  *'  Michaux,  during  my  long  exeur^ 
sions  in  a  canoe  in  these  regions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contemplated  with 
unwearied  admiration.  Beginning  at  Pittsburg,  and  even,  some  miiea  above 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  white  maples,  witli 
trunks  12  ft.  or  \5(t.  in  circumference,  are  continually  to  be  met  with  at 
short  distances."  (Mickjp,p,  213,  214.) 

History,  7'his  tree  was  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  1725,  and 
has  since  been  in  general  cultivation.  It  was  at  first  supposed  td  be  a  varie^ 
of  A.  rubrum ;  and,  as  such,  is  mentioned  in  Martyn's  Miller.  In  the  first 
edition  of  Du  Hamely  the  two  sorts  are  described  as  distinct  varieties ;  and 
their  specific  distinctions  were  afterwards  pointed  out  by  Desfontaines,  in  the 
Anji.  du  Mtu,  (CHut,  Nat.  dc  Parity  vol.  vii.  p.  412.;  the  principal  distinction 
consisting  in  the  fruit  of  A.  eriocarpum  being  woolly,  and  that  of  A,  rubrum 
being  smooth.  Both  species  are  now  in  very  general  cultivation,  throughout 
Europe,  as  oraamental  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  America,  wooden  bowls  are  sometimes  made  of 
the  wood  of  this  species,  when  that  of  the  tulip  tree  cannot  be  procared. 
At  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  it  is  used,  in  cabinet-making, 
instead  of  holly,  and  for  inlaying  fiimiture  made  of  mahogany,  cherry  tree; 
and  walnut ;  though  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  aooo 
changes  colour.  The  hatters  of  Pittsburg  prt^ex  tire  charcoal  of  this  wood 
to  every  other  for  heating  their  boilers,  as  it  a^rds  a  more  uniform  and  du- 
rable heat  then  any  other.  Sugar  is  made  from  this  species  in  districts  where 
the  tree  abounds,  bnt  the  produce  is  not  above  half  that  obtained  from  the  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple.  The  sap  is  in  motion  very  early  in  this  species,  beginning 
to  ascend  about  the  1 5th  of  January ;  so  that,  when  sugar  is  made  from  it,  the 
work  of  extracting  it  is  sooner  completed.  The  cellular  integument  rapidly 
produces  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron.  {MichauxJ)  In  Europe, 
this  tree  is  chiefiy  planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  eraeeful  divergent  direction  of  its 
branches,  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  and  the  profusioQ  of  its  early  ilowenL 
In  mild  seasons,  such  as  the  present  spring  of  1836,  these  flowers  begin  to 
burst  from  their  buds  in  the  first  week  in  January ;  and  they  are  often  fuUy 
expanded  by  the  end  of  February  or  begnining  of  March. 

Soily  Situation,  Propagation,  S^c,  A,  erioc4rpum  rrauires  a  deep  firee  soil, 
and  more  moisture  than  most  of  the  other  species.  Though  it  will  not  grow 
in  swamps,  yet  it  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  on  the  alluvial  banks  of 
rivers  which  are  occasionally  inundated.  It  ripens  its  seeds,  both  in  America 
and  Britain,  by  midsummer,  or  earlier ;  and,  if  these  are  immediately  sown, 
they  come  up,  and  produce  plants  which  are  8  in.  or  10  in.  high,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn. 

statistics.  The  largect  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Kew,  where,  in  25  years,,  it  tei 
attained  the  height  of  50  ft. ;  in  Staflbidaiiire,  afcTrentham,  it  is  also  50  fL  nigh.  Price  of  planta.  in 
London,  It.  6d.  each  ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dolUr  per  quart. 

5^  16.  A,  RU^BRUM  L.     The  red-Jiowering,  or  tcarlet.  Maple. 

IdentiJtcaiioTU    Lin.  Spec,  lioa  ;  Hayno  Dend.,  p.  2ia  ;  Dec.  Prod,  La  fiSSL :  Don*s  Mill.,  l.pcfiSP. 
Sjfnonj/mes.     A.  virgini^inuni  Herm.  Par.,  t.  I.,  Mr'll,  Hi.,  t  8.  f.  4,  Trtw.  Set.,  t  8S,  86.;  A.  e9C. 

ofneum  Jii.j  soft  Maple,  Swamp  Maple,  red  Maple ;  E'r^ie  rouge,  Fr. ',  roCher  Abom,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Hichx.   Arlx,  S.  t  14i ;   Desf.  Ann.  Mua.,  7.  P.  413.  1 25. ;  Tratt  Arch.,  L  Ka  9. ; 

&hmidL  Arix,  L  t.  6. ;  Krause,  t  119.  j  oar^.  130.  in  p.  tSJ. ;  and  Uie  plate  of  the  trw  in  our 

Second  Yolunie. 

Spec,  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath,  deeply  and 
unequally  toothed^  palmately  5-lobed,  with  acute  recesses.  Flowers  con- 
glomerate, 5-petaled,  pentandrous.  Ovaries  smooth.  (Don'j  MiU.^  i. 
p.  650.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,,  from  North  America  in  1656,  remark- 
able for  its  red  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  April  and  May. 

Varietiet, 

1  A.  r.  %coccifumm  and  %  A.  r.  3  m/erffzr^m  are  varieties  of  this  species. 
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dUfering  so  very  Kttle  from  it  as  hurdly  to  be  worth  cultivation  at 
Instinct.  The  leaves  of  A.  r.  coccfneom  are  somewhat  redder  in 
spring,  when  they  expand,  than  those  of  A.  rubrum, 

Dacripthn,  In  America,  the  red-flowering  maple,  MichauX  observes,  is 
the  earliest  tree,  the  bloom  of  which  announces  the  return  of  spring;  it  is  in 
flower,  near  New  York,from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  April.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  or  deep  red,  unfold  more  than  a  fortnight  before 
the  leaves.  They  are  aggregate,  and  situated  at  the  extremitv  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  is  suspended  by  long  flexible  peduncles,  and  is  of  the  same  hue  with 
the  flowers ;  though  it  varies  in  size  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  colouring, 
according  to  the  exposure  and  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  keys  and  the  seeds 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  o£A,  eriociirpum,  and  they  ripen  sooner;  The 
leaves  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  that  species ;  but,  in  most  other  respects, 
they  resemble  them.  They  are  glaucous  and  whitish  underneath ;  and  are 
palmated,  or  divided  into  3  or  4'  acuminate  lobes,  irregularly  toothed.  The 
extremities  of  this  tree,  which  are  formed  by  numerous  twigs  united  at  the 
base,  have  a  remarkable  appearance  when  garnished  with  flowers  and  seeds  of 
a  deep  red,  before  vegetation  has  be^un  generally  to  revive.  Before  the  red- 
flowering  maple  exceeds  25  ft.  or  30  n.  in  height,  and  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
its  bark  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  white  blotches,  by  which  it  is 
easily  distinguished.  Afterwards,  the  trunk,  like  that  of  the  white  oak 
(Quercus  &lba)  and  sweet  gum  (Liqiiiddmbar  Styrac(flua),  becomes  brown 
and  chapped.  In  this  tree,  as  in  others  which  grow  in  wet  places,  the  sap- 
wood  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  heart-wood,  if,  indeed,  the  name  of  heart- 
wood  can  properly  be  given  to  the  irregular  column,  star-like  in  its  horizontal 
section,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  lai^  trunks,  and  which  has  points,  fVom 
1  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  projecting  into  the  sa[>-wood.  (Michaux,  p.  218, 219.) 
The  wood  weighs,  when  dry,  Mlb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  tree  only  attains  its 
full  size  iu  rich  soils.  Somewhat  large  forests  of  it  in  America,  when  theh* 
summits  are  covered  with  flowers,  are  said  to  present  a  very  singular  and 
grand  appearance. 

Geography.  In  America,  towards  the  north,  the  red-flowering  maple  appears 
first,  scantily,  about  Malebaye,  in  Canada,  in  48^  north  latitude;  but,  m  pro- 
ceeding southward,  it  soon  becomes  more  common,  and  abounds  in  Florida 
and  Lower  Louisiana.  Of  all  the  trees  which  flourish  in  grounds  which  are 
occasionally  overflowed,  this  species  is  most  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  It  occupies,  m  great  P&rt»  the  borders  of  the  creeks,  and 
abounds  in  all  the  swamps,  which  are  oftren  inundated,  and  always  miry.  In 
these  situations  it  is  accompanied  by  the  black  gum  (N^ssa  sylvatica),  sweet 
gum  (Liauiddmbar  Styraciflua),  shellbark  hickory  (Car^^a  squamosa),  swamp 
white  oaK  (Qu^rcus  Prinus  discolor),  black  ash  (Frdxinus  mmbucifolia), 
and  white  ash  (^raxinus  quadrangulata).  To  these  are  added,  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  (Georgia,  the  small  magnolia,  or  swanrp  bay  (Magnblfa  glauca),  the 
water  oak  (Qu^rcus  aqudtica),  loblolly  bay  (Gorddn/a  Lasidnthus),  tupelo 
(Nyssa  aqudtica),  and  the  red  bay  (Laurus  carolin^nsis).  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  west  of  the  mountains,  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburg,  the  red- 
flowering  maple  is  seen  growing  on  elevated  ground,  with  the  oaks  and  the  wal- 
nuts ;  but,  in  such  situations,  it  does  not  attain  such  ample  dimensions  as  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey :  in  these  states  exist  extensive  marshes,  called 
maple  swamps,  exclusively  covered  with  it ;  where  it  is  found  70  ft.  hieh,  and 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  m  diameter.  (Michaux,  p.  217,  218.)  Elliot  observes  that,  in 
"  descending  the  mouths  of  our  laree  rivers,  the  red  maple  is  the  last  tree 
found  in  the  swamps,  the  tree  diminishing  in  size  as  the  soil  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  until  it  dwindles  down  to  a  shrub,  and,  mingling  with  the  can- 
dleberry  myrtle  (Myrha,  cerffera)  and  BAcchwns  ^alimifmia,  it  finally  dis- 
appears." (Hook^FL  Bor,  Amer,,  i.  p.  114.) 

History,  This  tree  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  jun.,  in  1656. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  A,  eriocarpum.  It  is  described,  in  the 
first  edition  of -Dw  Hamef,  as  ^ccr  floribus  rubris ;  and  A,  eriocarpum,  as  A^cer 
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▼irginianuin  flore  majore.  Miller,  in  1741,  says,  the  Viiviiuaxi  flowering 
maple  (A,  rikbrum)  was  raised  from  seeds,  which  were  brought  from  Vii^nia 
many  years  siace,  by  Bilr.  John  Tradescant,  in  his  garden  at  South  Lambeth, 
near  Vauxhall ;  and,  since,  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham, 
where  it  has  flowered  for  several  years,  and  produced  ripe  seeds,  from  which 
several  plants  have  been  raised.  Upon  a  survey  of  the  state  of  die  garden  at 
Fulham,  in  October  1793,  the  j^^cer  rubrum  planted  by  Bishop  Compton,  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured,  in  eirt,  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  its  computed  he^ht 
was  40  ft.  On  visiting  the  same  gardens  again  in  1809,  the  tree  was  gone. 
^Ly*on*t  Ewo,  London^  1810, 2d  edit.  voL  ii.  p.  228.^  Miller,  in  1755,  speak- 
ing of  A,  eriocarpum,  says,  this  the  gardeners  distinguish  by  the  title  of  Sir 
Charles  Wager's  maple ;  the  other  being  called  the  scarlet-flowering  maple; 
but,  as  there  is  no  difierence  in  [the  form  of]  their  flowers,  seeds,  or  leaves,  so 
they  must  be  deemed  but  one  species,  as  they  are  only  accidental  varieties 
arisiiij^  fit>m  seed.  In  continuation,  be  says,  speaking  of  the  scarlet  variety, 
that  It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Wager's  maple 
flowers  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March.  In  Martyn's  Miller^  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1807,  the  two  are  still  considered  as  the  same  species.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  in  fact  only  varieties,  or  races,  of  the  same  species ;  but 
we  have  kept  them  distinct,  as  they  are  remarkably  different,  both  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  flowers,  and  in  their  habit  of  growth,  thoueh  not  much  so  in  their 
leaves.  Michaux  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  as  species,  and  the 
distinction  (as  before  observed,  p.  424.^  was  first  pointed  out  in  detail  by  Des- 
fontaines.  As  A.  rubrum  is  not  a  rapidly  growing  tree,  like  A,  eriocarpum,  it 
has  not  been  so  extensively  cultivated  as  that  species ;  nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  most  collections,  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  principal  European 
nurseries. 

Propaiiei  and  Uses,  In  America,  the  wood  of  the  red-flowerine  maple  is 
applicable  to  sev^al  uses.  It  is  harder  than  that  of  the  white  mapley  and  of 
a  finer  and  closer  grain ;  hence  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acxjuires, 
by  polishing,  a  glossy  and  silken  sur&ce.  It  is  solid,  and,  for  many  purposes, 
it  is  preferred  bv  workmen  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  principally  employed 
for  the  seats  of  Windsor  chairs :  the  pieces  are  prepared  in  the  country;  and  so 
considerable  is  the  demand,  that  boats  laden  with  them  fre(^uently  arrive  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  an  extensive  manufactory  is  carried  on  for 
the  consumption  of  the  ne^hbouring  towns,  and  for  exportation  to  the  south- 
em  states  and  to  the  West  india  Islands.  The  whole  frame  of  japanned  chairs 
is  made  of  this  wood,  except  the  back,  for  which  hickory  (Carya)  is  chosen, 
on  account  of  its  superior  strength  and  elasticity.  The  frame,  the  nave,  and 
the  spokes  of  spinnixig-wheels  are  made  of  the  red  maple.  At  Philadelphia,  it  is 
exclusively  used  for  saddle-trees;  and,  in  the  country,  it  is  preferred  for  yokes, 
shovels,  and  wooden  dishes,  which  are  broueht  to  market  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  purchased  by  the  dealers  in  wooden  ware.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  in  very  old  trees,  the  grain,  instead  of  following  a  perpendicular  direction, 
is  undulated ;  and  this  variety  bears  the  name  of  the  curled  maple.  This  sin- 
gular arrangement  is  never  found  in  young  trees,  nor  in  the  branches  of  even 
such  as  exhibit  it  in  the  trunk :  it  is  also  less  conspicuous  in  the  centre  than 
near  the  circumference.  Trees  having  this  character  of  wood  are  rare,  and  do 
not  exist  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred.  The  serpentine  direction  of 
the  fibre,  which  renders  them  difficult  to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
These  effects  are  rendered  more  striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surfiice  of  the 
wood  with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  anointed  with  linseed  oil.  On  examining  it  attentively,  the  varying 
shades  are  found  to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  inflection  of  the  rays  of  Ught; 
which  is  more  sensibly  perceived  in  viewing  it  in  different  directions  by  candle- 
light. Before  mahogany  became  general^  fashionable  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  furniture  in  use  was  made  of  the  red-flowering  maple,  and  bedsteads 
are  still  made  of  it,  which,  in  richness  and  lustre,  exceed  the  finest  mahogany. 
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At  Boston,  some  cabinet-makers  saw  it  into  tliin  plates  for  inlaying  mahogany ; 
but  the  most  constant  use  of  the  curled  maple  is  for  the  stocks  of  fowljnff- 
pieces  and  rifles,  which  to  el^ance  and  lightness  unite  toushness  and  strength, 
the  result  of  the  twisted  direction  of  the  fibres.  The  celTular  matter  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky  red.  By  boiling,  it  yields  a  purplish  colour,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  becomes  dark  blue  approaching  to  black.  It 
is  used  in  the  country,  Vith  a  certain  portion  of  alum  in  solution,  for  dyeing 
black.  The  wood  of  the  red-flowering  maple  does  not  bum  well,  and  is  so 
little  esteemed  for  fuel,  that  it  is  rarely  brought  for  that  purpose  into  the  cities. 
It  has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  and  ferments  and 
speedily  decays  when  exposed  to-  the  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture. 
For  these  reasons,  though  it  is  now  extensively  used  in  America,  its  importance 
in  the  arts  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  preservation;  and  Micbaux  supposes 
that,  when  artificial  plantations  become  necessary  in  that  country,  the  red 
maple  will  be  altogether  omitted.  The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  fi'om 
the  sap  of  this  maple,  which  they  call  plaine ;  but,  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
the  product  of  a  given  measure  is  only  half  as  great  as  that  obtained  from  the 
sugar  maple.  (^Michaux.)  In  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  sole  use 
of  the  red-flowering  maple  is  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  whether  we  regard 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  opening  leaves  in  early  spring ;  of  its  red  fruits  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  or  its  red  foliage  in  autumn,  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  trees.  Unfortunately,  in  British 
nurseries,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers';  whereas,  if  it  were  grafled  on  A.  erio* 
dirpum,  or  raised  from  seed,  as  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  Continent  Tfor,  whether 
it  be  considered  as  a  race  or  a  species,  it  will  reproduce  itself),  the  plants 
would  be  of  much  more  vigorous  growth. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  S^c,  Contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the 
maples,  this  species  is  said  to  dbrive  best  in  moist  sou,  which  must,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  be  rich ;  and,  for  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  situation 
ought  to  be  sheltered.  In  Britain,  it  is  chiefl v  propagated  by  layers ;  but,  on 
the  Continent,  almost  alwa^^s  by  seeds,  which  ripen  before  midsummer,  even 
sooner  than  those  of  A,  enodirpum,  and,  if  sown  immediately,  come  up  the 
same  season.  The  seeds,  even  when  mixed  with  soil,  do  not  keep  well ;  and, 
in  ffeneral,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  sent  home  fi*om  America  v^tate 
in  Europe. 

StatisHu.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  larcect  tree  is  at  Kew,  which.  In  45  yean,  bif 
attained  the  height  of  40  ft :  one  at  Purser*!  Ctom  is  35  ft.  high  :  and  at  Kenwood,  in  38  years,  the 
tree  has  atUined  the  height  of  34  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  30  years  planted,  it  ia  18  ft. 
high  :  in'Hertfordshire,  at  Cbeshunt,  8  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  hiah :  in  SUffbrdshire,  at  IVentham, 
it  Is  50  ft.*  high ;  in  Surrey,  on  an  eminence  in  the  axtwretum  at  Hiiford,  there  is  a  tree  40  ft.  high, 
which,  in  autumn,  when  the  leavea  have  aasumed  their  dark  red  colour,  Jooks  like  a  column  of  scar. 
let,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  all  round  the  country.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Cattle,  a  tree, 
45  years  planted,  is  50  ft.  high.)  In  Scotland,  in  the  GlaMow  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree,  16  yean 
planted, and  20ft.  hlglt :  and  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  one,  Urean planted,  which  is  also  90ft.  higli.  In 
Ireland,  in  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  GO  yean  planted,  it  U  28  ft.  high  ;  in  Kilkenny,  at  Woodftock,  60 
yean  ramted,  and  50  ft.  hi^ ;  in  Loutn,  at  Grid  Temple,  40  Tean  planted,  and  44  ft.  high.  In  France, 
in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Toulon,  45  ;rean  planted  and  29  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WSrliti,  65  yean 
planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  In  Austna,  at  Laxenburg,  30  yean  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  At  Brtick 
on  the  Leytha,  35  yean  planted,  and  32  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Soud,  40  yean  planteiL 
and  38  ft.  high.    In  Bararia,  at  Munich,  94  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  ^ 

.  Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  from  Is.  to  li.  Qd.  each,  and 
seeds  4if .  a  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  50  cents  each ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  15  cents  dach,  and  seeds  2  dollars  25  cents  a  pound. 

t  17.  A.  MONSPESSULA^NUM  L,    The  Montpelier  Maple. 

Identifieatkm.    Lin.  Spec.,  1497. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  pi  21a  ;  Dec.  Prod,  1.  a  S96i :  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  6«a 
S^noi^met.    A.  trflobum  MmnaL  ;   A.  trIAIiutn  Duk. ;  A.  trllob4tum  Lam. ;  E'rablede  Montpelier, 
r.  -fV- ;  FraniQelscher  Ahom,  Ger. 
Eugravingi,    Fluk.  Aim.,  t.  251.  f.  S. ;  Tratt  Arch.,  1.  Na  20.  s  Duh.  Arb.,  1. 1 10.  f.  8. :  Schmidt 

Aftx,  1.  t^i. ;  and  Krause,  1 101. ;  oar  Jig.  131.  in  p.  458. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  8e- 

eond  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  cordate,  3-lobed ;  lobes  almost  entire,  and  equal. 
Corymbs  few-flowered,  pendulous.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly 
diveiving.  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  intro- 
ducea  in  1739;  flowering  in  May. 
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y  4'c.  In  itfl  native  oountries,  (the  south  of  FnmGe  and  Italy,)  this 
tre^  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. ;  though,  in  rocky  exposed  situationsy 
it  often  forms  only  a  large  bush.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  reddish  hnnm 
bark.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  3-lobed,  with  an  entire  n)ai|^ :  they  are  dark 
green,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  A,  campestre,  which  are  about 
the  same  size,  but  of  a  paler  green,  and  3-lobed.  The  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
remain  on  during  great  part  of  the  winter,  more  especially  in  France.  The 
flowers  are  produced  just  before  the  leaves :  they  are  pendulous,  on  peduncles 
1  in.  or  more  long,  disposed  in  diohotomous  panicles,  or  corjrmbs,  one  from  al- 
most every  bud,  and  consist  of  from  6  to  10  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  form  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  bees.  The  tree  of  this 
species  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  the  branches-  rather 
ascending,  so  as  to  form  somewhat  a  fasciculate  head ;  but  in  old  trees,  the 
head  is  roundish  and  spreading. 

Geography,  Hhiory,  Sfc,  The  tree  abounds,  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  muth  of 
France,  and  also  in  tSpain  and  Italy,  chiefly  on  rocky  exposed  situations.  It 
is  also  much  planted  in  the  south  o£  France  as  hedges,  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistency of  the  leaves,  which  remain  on  during  a  great  part  of  winter.  The  tree 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and  heavy,  is  used  in  France  by  turners 
and  cabinet-makers ;  but,  in  England,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  purely  one 
of  ornament ;  and,  as  such,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.   It  is 

ily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layers. 


SiaiMiet.  The  lanest  tree  in  the  ncif hbmirbood  «f  London  Is  at  Kenwood,  where,  in  35  yein,  it 
hM  atUined  the  hei^t  of  47  ft. ;  there  are  two  ycry  liandMme  tree*  at  Ham  Home,  each  nearljr  dOft 
bifh :  att  Kew,  SO  jean  planted,  it  U  29  ft  high ;  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted.  It 
ic  25  ft.  high  ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  :jO  yean  planted,  25 ft.  high ;  in  Staflbrdctaire,  at  lYent- 
bam,  26  .yean  planted,  27  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Perth  Munery,  14  yean  planted,  and 
14  ft.  high.  In  France,  in  'the  Jardin  des  Plantca,  150  yean  planted,  and  55  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at 
Worlita,  45  vean  planted,  ft)  ft.  high  {  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  garden  of  theUnivenity,  40 yean 
|4anted,  and  36  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Laxenbuig,  35  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  18  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Manicb,  24  yean  planted, 
and  20  ft.  high. 

Commetcial  Statistics,   Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is,  6</.  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

Us.  A.  CAMPE^STRE  L,     The  common^  or  Field,  Maple. 

Identificatum.    Lin.  Spec,  1487. ;  Hayne,  Dend.,  pi  211  j  Dec  Prod.,  L  p.  305. ;  Doni  Mia, L  f.6tB. 

SymnufmeM.    E'raUe  champ£tre,  Fr.\  kleiner  Ahom,  Feld  Ahom,  Qer. 

ingravings.    EngL  Bot.,  t  304. ;   Pel.  Daa,  t  128a  ;    Reitter  and  Abel,  AbbiUL,  t  2Sl  ;  WilkL 

Abbild. ,  t.  2ia ;  oar  j^,  13S.  in  p.  458.  -,  and  the  plate  of  A.  camp^tre.Tar.  auitriaciim  in  our 

Second  Volume. 

Spec.   Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  cordate,  with  5-toothed  lobes.      Bacemes  erect. 

Wings  of  fruit  much  divaricated.  {^DorCs  Mill,,  i.  p.  649.) 
Varieties,    There  are  four  forms  of  this  species. 

!f  A.  r.  1  hebecdrpuni  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  594,  Ute  downtf-fiuUed  Field 
Maple. — Fruit  clothed  with  velvety  pubescence.  A,  camp^tre  Wallr, 
in  Litt.  Tratt,  Arch.,  i.  No.  7 ;  A.  molle  Opiz,  {Don*s  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.) 
^^  I  A.  r.  2  JoHis  varieghtis.  The  variegated-Jeaved  Field  Maple. —  Next  to 
the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  A.  Pseikdo-Pl&tanus,  this  seems  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  variegated-leaved  maples ;  the  leaves  preserving, 
with  tlieir  variegation,  the  appearance  of  health,  and  the  blotches,  aii<l 
stripes  of  white,  or  whitish  yellow,  being  distinctly  marked. 

t  A.  c,  3  colUnum  Walk,  in  LUt.  Dec.  Prod,,  i.  p.  594.  7%e  Ai//-inha- 
biting  Field  Maple. — Fruit  smooth.  Lobes  of  leaves  obtuse.  Flower 
smaller.  A.  affine  and  A.  macrocdrpum  Opiz.  Native  of  France. 
iDon*s  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.) 

t  A.  c.  4  austnacum  Tratt.  Arch.,  i.  No.  6.  The  Austrian  Field  Maple. — 
Fruit  smooth.  Lobes  of  leaves  somewhat  acuminated.-  Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  species.  Native  of  Austria,  Podolia,  and 
Tauria.  (DotCs  Mill.,  i.  p.  649.)  This  variety  is  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  original  species,  and  is  of  much  ii*cer  growth ;  the  main 
stem  rises  erect  and  .straight,  and  sends  out  its  branches  regularly  on 
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every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coiie>  almost  like  a  fir,  as  exhibited 
in  the  plate  of  this  variety,  in  our  Second  Vohime.  A  very  hand- 
some tree,  from  which  our  drawings  was  taken,  exists  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and,  not  far  from  it,  a  round- 
beaded  shrabby  tree  of  the  original  species.  A  subvariety  of  this 
sort,  with  variegated  leaves,  is  propagated  in  the  Bollwyller  Nursery. 

Description,  A.  c.  hebccArpum  is  the  British  form  of  this  species ;  and  it  is 
thus  characterised  by  Smith  iu  his  Eng,  Flora,  ii.  p.  231.  A  rather  small  tree, 
with  spreading  branches ;  the  bark  corky,  and  full  of  fissures ;  that  of  the 
branches  smooth.  Leaves  about  I J  in.  wide,  downy  while  young,  as  are  their 
footstalks,  obtusely  5-Iobed,  here  and  there  notched,  sometimes  quite  entire. 
Flowers  green,  in  clusters  that  terminate  the  young  shoots,  hairy,  erect,  short, 
and  somewhat  corymbose.  Anthers  hairy  between  the  lobes.  Capsules 
downy,  spreading  horizontally,  with  smooth,  oblong,  reddish  wings.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers,  in  being  produced  upon  the  young  shoots,  ascribed  to  the 
British  field  maple  by  Smith,  is  one  which  it  possesses,  and  one  in  which  it 
differs  markedly  from  certain  exotic  kinds ;  as  A,  erioc6rpum.  A,  ri^brum,  and 
A.  monspessulanum ;  the  flowers  of  which  species  are  produced  from  buds  dis- 
tinct ftom  those  out  of  which  the  shoots  are  developed.  In  Britain,  it  seldom 
attains  the  height  of  more  than  20  fV.,  except  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Geographic ,  This  species  is  found  throughout  the  middle  states  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia.  According  to  Paflas,  it  Ls  found  in  New  Russia,  and 
about  Caucasus.  In  Britain,  it  is  common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  south  of  England  ;  but  is  rare  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scot- 
land.    It  is  not  a  native  of  Ireland,  and,  perhaps,  not  of  Scotland. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  weighs  61  lb.  9  oz.  a  cubic  foot,  in  a  green 
state,  and  51  lb.  15  oz.  when  perfectly  dry.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the 
vetv  best  charcoal.  It  is  compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  beautifully  veined, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Romans  for 
tables.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  the 
madniacturers  of  domestic  utensils.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  freauently 
knotted ;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  snufi- 
bcALes,  pipes,  and  other  fanciful  productions.  The  young  shoots,  being  tough 
and  flexible,  are  employed  by  the  coachmen,  in  some  parts  of  France,  instead 
of  whips.  The  tree  is  much  used  in  France  for  forming  hedces,  and  for  filling 
up  gaps  in  old  fences.  It  is  also  employed  in  topiary  works,  in  geometrical 
gardens,  being  found  to  bear  the  shears  better  than  most  other  trees.  The 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  gathered  green,  and  dried  for  winter  provender 
for  cattle.  The  sap  yields  more  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken, 
than  that  of  the  sycamore ;  but  the  tree  does  not  bleed  freely.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  is  seldom  planted  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  ornament,  in  which 
it  is  efl^tive  by  adding  to  the  variety  of  a  colIection,ratherthan  to  its  positive 
beauty.  The  variegated  variety  is  showy,  and,  if  a  mule  could  be  procured 
with  red  flowers,  by  cross-fecundation  with  A.  rubrum,  we  should  then  have  a 
singularly  handsome  little  tree.  Even  a  red  tinge  added  to  the  autumnal 
foliage  would  be  valuable.  For  the  purpose  of  cross-fecundation,  a  plant  of  A, 
camp^stre  would  require  to  be  forced  forward  in  a  green-house,  or  a  plant  of 
A,  rubrum  retarded  in  an  ice-house,  as  the  two  species  flower  at  difierent 
periods. 

Soil,  SUuatiany  Sfc,  A  dry  soil  suits  this  species  best,  and  an  open  situation ; 
but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  a  deep  fi'ee  soil,  and  a  situation 
sheltered  by  other  trees.  So  circumstanced,  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or 
40  ft.,  both  in  France  and  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent, 
and  at  Caversham  Park,  near  Reading.  In  the  nurseries,  plants  of  this  species 
are  raised' from  seeds,  most  of  which  often  remain  eighteen  months  in  the 
ground  before  they  come  up,  though  a  few  come  up  the  first  spring.  The 
varieties  are  propagated  by  layers. 

Casualties.     The  mistletoe  is  sometimes  found  growing  on  this  species. 

Stali$tics,    III  the  environs  of  London,  at  Kcw,  A.  caropcttrc,  50  ycsn  planted,  ia  Sfi  ft  high;  in 
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Dorsetshire*  at  Mdbiiry  Pltrk,  100  yeurs  pUnted,  'and  SB  ft.  hiffa,  the  titink  2  ft.  9  in.  in  disosKlcr,  aod 
the  head  37  ft.  in  diameter,  erowing  in  stony  clay  j  in  Essex,  at  Brajstock,  80  years  piaiited.  and 
50  ft.  high  J  in  Surrey,  at  Faraham  Castle,  50  years  j>1anted,  90  ft.  hiab ;  in  SuflUk,  at  Flidxw 
iMMTough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  hiah.  In  DenbagiMhire^  at  Llanbede.  90  years  planted, 
34  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Hopeton  House,  46  ft.  high ;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Hafton, 
36  years  j^nted,  and  36  ft.  high ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  yean 
planted,  and  90  ft.  high  ;  in  Forfarshire,  at  Airlie  Castte,  10  years  planted,  and  14  ft:  high ;  in  Stirling- 
shire, at  Blairlogie,  302  years  old,  and  53  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
4.7  ft.,  the  soil,  a  light  loam  on  dry  gravel,  and  the  situation  exposed.  In  France,  in  the  Bounic 
Garden  at  Toulon,  48  years  planted,  and  45  ft:  high.  In  SaxooV,  at  WorliU,  65  years  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high:  in  Austria,  in  (the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  SO  years  planted,  and  25  ft. 
high;  at  Laxenburg,  60  years  planted,  and  45ft.  high;  at  Ropensel,  45  years  planted,  and  30ft. 
high  J  at  Hadendor£^  40  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Sonet,  40  yeaxt  planted, 
and  S5  ft.  high.    In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  24  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StatUtici,  Plants,  in  London,  seedlings  lOf.  a  1000,  of  a  lai^ger 
size  20f.  a  1000;  the  variegated-leaved  variety  2*.  6d.  a  plant.  At  BoilwyUer, 
the  broad-leaved  variegated  subvariety,  1  finuic  50  cents  a  plant;  at  New 
York,  ?. 

1  19.   A,  cre'ticum  L,    The  Cretan  Maple. 

rdenitjicatkm.    Lin.  Spec,  1497. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  594. ;  Don*s  Hill,  1.  pi  618. 

Synonyme*.    A.  heCeroph5-llum  JVilUi.  Eh.;  A.  atempenrXnoM L,  UasO.',  B'r^biedeCrite,  Fr.;  Ci»> 

tischer  Ahorn,  Ger. 
Sngramngt.    Tratt  Arch.,  1.  No.  19. ;  Dab.  Atlx,  1.  pi  88.  t  la  £9. :  Alpi  Exot,  ft  t  &  ;   Fbeock 

Orient,  197. 1 85. ;  Schmidt  ArU,  t.  IS. ;  Kxause,  t.  190. ;  our>^.  132.  in  pi  459.  i  and  tbe  plateof 

this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  permanent,  cuneated  at  the  base,  acutely  84obed  at 
the  top.  Lobes  entire,  or  toothleted ;  lateral  ones  shortest.  Corymbs  few- 
flowered,  erect.  Fruit  smooth,  with  the  wings  hardly  divei^ing.  (Don's 
MUhy  i.  p.  649.)  A  diminutive  slow-growing  sub-evergreen  tree ;  native  of 
Candia,  and  of  other  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Introduced  in 
1752. 

Description,  4>c.  This  species  is  seldom  seen  in  British  collections,  and 
then  more  frequently  as  a  shrub  than  as  a  tree;  but  it  is  readily  known 
from  all  the  others,  and  from  A.  monspessulanum,  to  which  it  makes  the  near- 
est approach,  by  its  being  nearly  evergreen ;  and  by  the  great  variety  of  the 
forms  of  its  leaves ;  and,  according  to  the  specific  character,  by  the  flowers 
being  erect ;  those  of  A.  monspessulanum  being  pendulous.  In  young  plants, 
the  leaves  are  seldom  much  lobed ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  has  given  rise  to  the 
species  or  variety  known  in  gardens  as  A,  heteroph}'llum,  which  appears  to  be 
only  A.  creticum  in  a  young  state.  We  are  only  aware  of  three  plants  of  this 
species  which  have  assumed  the  character  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  viz.  that  at  Syon,  figured  in  our  Second  Volume,  which  is  28  ft.  high, 
flowers  freely,  and  produces  seeds  almost  every  year ;  one  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  about  8  ft.  high,  which  has  stood  there  since  the  time  of  Mil- 
ler ;  and  a  third,  of  equal  age,  which  was  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and  which, 
in  1834,  was  10  ft.  high.  This  last  tree  has  since  been  sold,  and  removed  to 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  at  Hendon,  Middlesex.  This  species  is 
generally  propagated  bv  layers ;  though  it  might,  probably,  be  grafted  on  the 
Montpelier  maple.  Where  a  miniature  arboretum  is  formed  in  a  small  garden, 
this  species  may  be  considered  valuable,  as  exemplifying  the  order  .iceracese, 
in  a  space  not  larger  than  what  would  be  required  for  a  herbaceous  plant. 

SteUisties.  The  only  specimens  worth  recording  in  Britain  are  those  already  reflerred  to  at  Syon, 
Chelsea,  and  Hendon.  The  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messn. 
Loddiges's,  are  not  above  a  root  and  a^alf  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a  tree  ISO 
years  planted  is  31  ft.  high.    In  Saxony,  at  W'drlita,  one  55  years  planted  is  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  5s,  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  where  it  is  considered  as  synonymous  with  A.  heteroph^Uum, 
2  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  ?. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Species  of  A^cer. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  distinctness  of  A. 
O^^us  and  A,  opulifolium ;  and  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sort  which  we  have  figured  as  A,  barbktum  is  a  European  species,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  the  A.  barbatum  of  Michaux.     To  us,  it  appears  that  the  A. 
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barblitum,  of  which  a  leaf  is  fibred  in  the  Penny  CycUtprndkiy  and  several  in 
our  fig,  125.  p.  452.,  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  of  A,  Pseikdo-PlitanuSy 
diminished  in  all  its  parts.    A.  coridceum,  which  we  consider  as  a  synonyme 
of  ^.  O'palus,  and  which,  in  the  Penny  Cycl<^  is  considered  a  synonyme  o£A, 
cr^ticum,  may  be  a  more  distinct  sort  tnan  we  think  it  is,  from  having  seen 
only  small  plants  of  it.    These  small  plants  have  leaves  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  form  as  those  o(A,  CVpalus,  exhibited  in  Jig.  126.  p.  453. ;  and, 
therefore*  the  A.  corikceum  mentioned  in  the  Penny  Ctfd.  as  a  synonyme  of 
A»  cr^ticum^must  refer  to  a  differentplant  from  the  specimen  of  il.  coriaceum  in 
Loddiges's  arboretmn.  A,  Lob^'Tenore,  of  which  there  is  a  tree,  20  ft.  high» 
at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  certainly  appears  very  distinct  from  A.  jvlata- 
noldes  (of  which  we  have  set  it  down  as  a  variety)  in  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
about  2  ft  hi^h  in  the  London  nurseries ;  but  not  so  in  the  specimens  which 
we  have  receiyed  from  Croome.    A,  ni^um,  which  we  consider  as  a  variety 
of  A,  sacch4rinum,  ought  to  be  proved  by  ratsing  plants  from  seeds,  which  can 
be  procured  from  America  at  the  same  price  as  those  of  A»  sacch&rinum. 
It  would  not  surprise  us  if  ^. /ilatanoMes  and  A.  sacch&rinum  were  ultimatelv 
to  turn  out  to  be  races  of  one  and  the  same  species.    Under  the  name  of  if. 
h^bridum,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  or  species  in  cul« 
tivation.    The  A,  h^bridum  of  Bosc,  with  coriaceous  leaves,  profoundly  trifid, 
seems  to  be  difierent  from  the  A,  h^bridum  of  Baudrillart,  wnich  he  describes 
as  intermediate  between  A,  monspessulknum  and  *A.  tat&ricum.    In  DotCt 
MUler,  there  is  A.  obtusifdlium  Fhr,  Gnec,  t.  361., a  native  of  Crete;  and 
there  is  also  A,  obtusl^tum  KU,,  a  native  of  Hungary :  these  may  possibly  be 
names  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  species.    A,  lobktum  Dons  Miller,  i. 
p.  651.,  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  is  there 
designated  an  *'  extremely  doubtfiil  *'  species. 

App.  ii.     Anticipated  Species  of  K^cer. 

All  the  species  of  this  ftunily  are  so  interesting  and  ornamental,  that  it  is 
destrable  to  procure  additions  to  those  already  introduced  into  Britain,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  dobe,  and  by  every  resource  which  art  supplies.  It 
appears,  from  Don's  MiHer  and  Koyle's  lUuttrationM,  that  there  are  one  or 
two  European  species,  one  from  N.  America,  several  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
some  from  Japan,  all  likelv  to  prove  hardy,  which  are  at  present  wanting  in 
British  collections.  We  shall  give  the  names  of  these,  in  the  hope  of  direct- 
ing to  them  the  attention  oftravellers,  collectors,  and  patriotic  amateurs. 

y  A.  Sbirkum  Visjb.,  «  tree  80  ft.  high,  native  of  Iberia,  with  greenlih  yellow  flcwen,  and 
■hlnlag  3.lobed  leavei,  is  deicribed  in  Blctentein'a  Pkfra  TmuHco^Camauiem,  roL  U.  p.  447. ;  \n  Dee. 
Prod.,  L  p.  £94. :  and  in  Don*!  MilL,  1.  pi  Ma 

S  A.  obhia^fmim  SibCh.  and  Smith,  a  native  of  Cnte,  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  3.1obed  crenated 
leavei,  la  de«aribed  in  the  Flora  Grmea,  and  in  Don*!  MOi, ;  In  the  latter  work  It  la  mentlaiied  aa 
being  ofdoubtftil  Introduction. 

{A.  p€ur9ifbUmm  Taiuch  la  described  aa  having  5-lobed  loprea,  and  nodding  oorjrmba  of  flowen . 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  JSu  ft.*  by  aoBMoonfiNUidad  with  A.  aim 
tkmm.  and  by  others  wlUi  A.  moospesauUmuni.    * 

2.  A.  riUbrum  Torrey  has  smooth  roundish  5-lobed  leaves,  and  la  fiMind  In  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  this  apedesL 

5^  A.  lav^dimm  Yfaa.  has  oblong,  acuminated,  smooth,  shining,  leaveik  and  white  flowen.  It  la  a 
native  of  Nepal,  on  high  mountains,  where  It  forms  a  tree  40  ft.  nigh.  It  la  described  and  figured 
by  Dr.  WalXch  hi  his  Piani.  Atlat  rar.^  S.  pi  &  t  104. 

¥  A.  aamimdtmm  Wall,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  varying  from  ^Mwd  to  5.b)bed,  is  described 
In  l>oo*s  Prod.  FL  2fep.,  p.  2491 

^A.  cmUriium  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Himalaya,  with  cordate,  7 Jobed,  aoiiralnated  leaves.  Is  described 
by  WaDlch  In  hU  PiamU  AHaiiea  rwioret,  voL  IL  p.  4. 

2  A.  eaud^tum  Wall,  a  tree  from  the  highest  regions  of  Nepal,  with  long  pointed  leaves,  Is  de. 
scribed  in  the  work  last  quoted,  vol  IL  p.  4.,  and  in  Don's  MOL,  L  a  646. 

2  A.  9iUismm  Wall,  a  tree  50  ft  fai^,  native  of  the  high  alps  of  the  HtaB^ara,  near  to  perpetual 
snow,  has  ooidate  5b.ldbed  leaves,  and  fngant  flowen.  It  Is  described  In  Dr.  WaUich's  work,  and  in 
Don*s  JfiUL,  as  befbre  quoted. 

3^  A.  ffarvK/^dcvsim  WalL,  is  a  tree  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  Indiamalcr.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  with  long  petioles,  and  the  flowen  are  white.    It  is  Amnd  In  Nepal,  on  Mount  Shiopora 

*t  A^diu^eHtm  Tbua  is  a  tree  of  Japan,  with  leaves  9— lO-parted,  and  oblong  acuminated  lobes, 
with  a  red  corolla.  It  is  described  by  Thunberg  in  his  Flora  Japmica,  p.  160L ;  in  Doc.  Prod.,  L 
p.  96& ;  and  Don's  MUI.,  L  p.  650. 

H   H 
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t  A.  teMeiMt  Thua.wlth  rmmdbh  palnMite  lwf«,  iia'Jinui  tree»  SO  ft  falgivwtth  the  bink  of 
the  branches,  and  the  corollat  purple,  and  the  firnit  woolly.  It  it  described  in  Thiinbeig*s  Fbrm 
Jagamka,  p.  Ifil. :  in  Dec  Prvd.  i.  pi  595. ;  and  in  Don**  APIUL.  i  pc  65a 

Z  A.  MvfrffttomviM  Tbun.,  with  nnooth,  acuminated,  T-Iolwd  leaves,  ia  a  Japan  tree,  40ft  high, 
deacribed  by  Thanbeiig,  and,  after  him,  by  De  CandoUe  and  G.  Don,  as  before  quoted. 
-  f  A.  ptctum  Thun.,  with  amooth,  palmate,  7-lobed  leaTei,  is  a  Japan  tree^  90  ft.  hish,  with  aA> 
coloured  branches,  and  leaves  variegated  with  white    Descnbed  as  above. 

S  A.  trifidmm  Tbun.,  with  undivided  aod'trifid  entire  leaves,  and  twigs  smooth  and  purplish,  is  a 
Japan  tree,  90  It.  high,  described  in  the  works  quoted. 

S  A.  fr«iicd/MR,.described  in  Bunge's  Lisi  qf  FIoUb  qftke  North  qf  CUmo,  noticed  is  pl  17& 

New  Sortt  from  Crost'Fecundatum.  A,  obtusktum  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance ofa  hybrid  between  A.  Pseikdo-Plitanus  and  A.  (Xpalus ;  bat,  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  cross-fecun- 
dation might  be  effected  in  this  genus,  as  well  as  it  is  in  various  others.  The 
objects  ought  to  be,  to  get  more  colour  into  the  flowers,  and  more  red  into 
the  leaves.  A.  monspessulanum,  with  flowers  as  red  as  those  of  A,  rubrum, 
would  be  a  fine  variety.  Possibly  some  of  the  species  might  be  fecundated 
by  some  species  of  the  genus  NegHndo,  which  would  lead  to  great  changes  in 
the  leaves.  As  a  number  of  the  species  of  iTcer  do  not  flower  and  perfect 
seeds,  till  they  become  considerable  trees,  it  would  be  desirable,  when  experi- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  cross-fecundation,  and  the  person  wishing  to  try 
these  experiments  possesses  only  young  trees,  to  graft  them  with  scions 
from  trees  which  already  flower  and  fruit.  In  coUecdng  species  for  diis 
purpose,  care  must  be  taken,  either  to  procure  plants  producing  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  or  plants  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  tree; 
unless,  indeed,  advantage  is  proposed  to  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
tree  being  only  of  one  sex,  ho  fecundate  its  flowers,  if  female,  or  pistiUiferous, 
with  the  male  flowers  of  another  species ;  or,  if  staminiferous,  to  fecundate 
with  them  the  female  flowers  of  some  other  kind.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  some  of  what  are  now  considered  aboriginal  species  of  jf^cer 
are  only  the  result  of  cross-fecundation,  produced  by  accident;  and  hence  we 
anticipate  a  number  of  new  forms,  when  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  power- 
fully directed  to  this  object.  Negkndo  yraxinifolium  will,  in  all  probability, 
fecundate,  and  be  fecundated  by,  acers  of  diflerent  kinds;  and  this  alone 
would  produce  something  which  would  amply  repay  the  curious  cultivator. 
The  tree  produces  flowers  at  an  early  age ;  and,  as  there  are  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  abundance  of  trees  of  ^cer  campestris,  and  A,  Pfteudo-^Pm- 
tanus,  which  flower  every  year,  we  would  recommend  a  trial  to  be  made 
between  these  sorts  without  delay.  Success  may  not  attend  the  6rst  trial, 
but  the  object  ought  to  be  persisted  in  till  some  result  be  obtained.  A.  ere- 
ticum,  A.  monspessulanum,  and  A,  camp^tre  will,  doubtless,  fertilise  together; 
because,  in  foliage,  in  mode  of  growth,  in  time  of  flowering,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  fruit,  they  are  very  much  alike;  and  something  might  be  done  with 
them  with  very  httle  trouble. 

Additional  Soritfrom  accidental  Forms  of  Growth,  The  eagle's  claw  maple 
is  a  well  known  and  very  curious  variety.  Whenever  any  appearance  of 
the  same  kind  is  observed  in  any  of  the  other  species,  it  ought  to  be  con* 
tinued  by  crafting.  By  carefully  looking  out  for  sports  from  the  average 
forms,  we  shall  probably,  at  some  future  day,  have  weeping  maples,  as  well  as 
the  weeping  ash ;  fast'igiate  maples,  like  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  and  purple- 
leaved  kinds,  like  the  purple-leaved  beech  or  common  hazel.  Though  scarcely 
any  of  the  variegated  maples  now  known  can  be  considered  as  veryhandsome, 
yet  a  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  them  may  one  day  be  procured. 


App.  Hi.     Half-harily  Species  of  A^cer. 

s 

A.  patmiUwm  Thun.,  described  p.4S2.,  is,  in  all  probability,  only  half-hardy ;  or,  at  aU  eventa,  it  is 
safe  to  treat  this,  and  uie  other  Japan  species,  and  also  those  flrom  Nepal,  when  once  they  are  nr»> 
cured,  as  half.hardy,  when  in  their  youii«  state.  A.  obldngum,  described  hi  pi  405.  according  to  Mr. 
Royle,  descends  to  the  lowest  level  of  all  the  species  found  in  Nepal,  and  is»  therefore,  prcrtsaH  j  the 
tendercst  of  those  from  that  part  of  the  world. 


..MTEBA  CEM.      J  CCR. 


A^cer  obtdngum.    The  oblong-Zrawnj  Maple. 
Leaves  of  the  natural  ilie. 
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r  iaOirieum-      The  Tartarian,  or  etUin^haotd,  Maple. 
LeaTCS  and  fruit  of  the  nHturel  size. 
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A'oer  tpicdntm.     Tlic  spike-fiowered,  or  momUain,  Mai>le. 


'•aoiurui,  ji 


»»  '«iT,o,T„, 
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bark,  or  Pauuyhaniam,  Maple. 
tbe  natural  size. 
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«BB*VejK.      i<'CKR. 


e-leaved  Maple. 
^  of  the  natuni  M»e- 


r 


PA«T  •"• 


1 


^CERA^CEf.         ^^CER. 


large-leaved  Maple, 
■how  how  much  they  vary  o' 
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A>eer  platan^dei.     The  Plataniv- 
Leares  aod  fruit  of 


■4CEBA*C£JE.      A^ZK. 


like,  or  Nonoay,  Maple, 
the  Datural  siie. 


ARBORETUU    AND    FRUTICETUH. 

A-cer  ZoW/ii.     L'Obera  Maple. 


CHAP.  xxti.  ^cera\:e£.     ^CBR. 

.    A'MT  platanoides  lacitn^tttm. 
The  cat-leaoed  Platan ua- like,  or  Eagle'i  elmo,  Maple. 
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A.'^eer  taediarhuam. 
Tfae  lewes  uiJ  frail 


ACERA^CEJE.       ^'CEBt 
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A'cn-  Ptetulo-Tidtaitju.    Hie 
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Fain  Ftone,  or  Syoamore,  Maple, 
of  the  natural  size. 


„n    ORUTICBTWM- 


\ 


\ 


\ 


CHAP.  XXII.  .rfCEttA'cEJE.      ^CBR. 

tobed -leaved,  or  Na^Utan,  Vla\tie. 
natural  size.  . 
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A'ear  barbitimt.    The  befoded-tafyxed  Maple. 


CHAP.  XXII.  ACERACFJE.       ACER.  +53 

Acer  Opaht.    The  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 
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A"«i-  ctreinitum.     The  Fouril-faororf  Maple. 
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A'eer  paimiittim.     The  palmate -Janwf  Maple. 
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A'ow  erioahptim.    The  woolly-fruiled  Ma|de. 


jct.t-^'- 


,e«a-/»«»^. 


M«J«- 


TheiW'J""^    -..„J»i«-    \ 
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A^eer  monspeautiMUtH,  and  A.  eart^testn.     The  Mdntpelier  Maplo 

and  the  common,  or  field,  Maple. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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A'cer  eritictim.     The  Cretan,  or  various- leaved,  Majile. 
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KEGU^NDO  Mxench.    The  HfEovvDO,  or  Sox  Eldex.    Lm,  Syrt, 

Dks^da  Pent&Qdria. 

jfarijlmrtm.    Vomch.  Mth  ,  384. ;  Deo.  Fhid.,  1. p.  59& ;  Daa*ft  UOL,  L  pc  647.  andGSL 

AerlMtfoiM.  Tblt  fenus  wm  oooftttuted  from  iToer  Ncf6Mi9  Lb ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  Utter  void 
le  unknown.  Probably,  it  maj  be  nterely  the  IlUnoU  name  of  Olgoeret  jfrom'  f^pMr,  t4»  romp^ 
aBmUag  to  tha  tmmnlwH  and  pinyftii  motioo  of  the  long  pinnated  leavet) 


Oen,  Char,  Sexes  cii<Bck>U8.  FUnoers  without  a  corolla.  Cafyx  witli 
uoeqiud  teeth.  Male  flowen  upon  thread-shaped  pedicels,  and  disposed 
in  rascides:  anthers  4?— 5  linear,  sessile.  Female  flowen  disposed  in 
Leases  impari-pinnately  divided.  {J>ec,  PrwL^  i.  p.  596.J 


t  \.  N,  FRAXiNiFO^Liuii  Nutt,    The  Ash-leayed  Negundo. 

MnrfffkMttMi.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  26& :  Dec  Prod.,  I.  p.  8g& ;  Doo**  ICUI^  L  p.  651. 

A'eet  Nrgt$idolh.,  Miek,  Ari.,  TratL  Arch.-,  N.  ocertMn  Mctmeh;   ^My&as 


nmn  Jtafta.;  the  Aib.leaTed  Maple,  the  Black  Ash;  E'nfaiek  FeuUIes  de  Praww  A-.; 

d  OlfutSca,  iUMA ;  EKhenUattriser  Ahorn,  Ger. 

I.    Ach.  Albs  8- 1.  1&  ;  TratL  AnSt,  L  N&  10. ;  S^unidL  Artik 

ITS.  fE-  of  PL.  Na  148Ml  ;  and  the  pUte  of  this  fpedca  in  VoL  II.  It  is  the  female  plant  that  is 


Hich.  Albs  8- 1.  1&  ;  TratL  Ardt,  L  N&  10. ;  S^unidL  Axbk,  1. 1 19. ;  Wala.  Dend., 
wAf>.i«.orPL.Nal48ML;  and  the  pUte  of  this  species  in  Vol  II.  It  is  the  female  - 

icpwsntwi  In  these  figurea,  except,  perhaps,  that  ot  TnL  Ardi.,  wMdi  #e  have  not 

Spec,  Char,  ^c.  Leaves  of  from  3  to  5  leaflets,  the  oppodte  ones  coarsely  and 
sparingly  toothed,  the  odd  one  oftener  thre«-lobed  tnan  simple.  {Dec,  Prod,^ 
i,  p.  596.)  A  tree  from  North  America,  in  1688,  growing  to  the  hdgfat 
of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  flowering  in  ApriL 

Variety, 

z  N.  f.  2  critpum  O.  Don.  The  curledAeaYcd  AthUeaoed  Kegundo,  or 
Box  Elder. — Figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  The  plant  df  this  va- 
riety in  the  arboretum  of  theLondon  Horticultural  Society  is  of  the 
male  sex :  the  inflorescence  consists  of  pendulous  panicles  of  flowers, 
that  are  p^en,  with  some  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  anthers; 
and  each  is  placed  upon  a  slender  peduncle  of  about  1  in.  long. 

JDeicription.  As  far  as  is  known,  only  the  female  plant  of  the  species  has, 
as  yet,  been  introduced  into  England.  The  flowers  are  produced,  profusdy, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  appear  with  the  leaves :  they  are  green,  small, 
and  in  slender  pendulous  racemes.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
so  that  the  flowering  of  the  tree  may  occur  without  being  noticed,  unless  the 
tree  be  carefully  watched  at  its  flowering  season.  The  racemes  of  fruits  that 
succeed  to  the  flowers,  increasing  gradudly  to  the  length  of  6  in.  or  7  in.,  be- 
come obvious  as  the  season  advances,  and  appear  conspicuously  among  the 
foliace.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are  from  6  in.  to  15  in.  lone,  according 
to  the  viffour  of  the  tree,  and  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  whi<m  it  grows. 
Each  leaf  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaflets 
are  petioled,  oval-acuminate,  and  sharply  toodied :  towards  autumn,  the  com- 
mon petiole  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  arriving  at  ma- 
turity in  15  or  20  years ;  and  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  attains  the  height 
of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. :  it  branches  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ground,  and  forms  a 
loose  and  wide-spreading  head.  The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  brown;  and  there  is  a 
disagreeable  odour  in  the  inner  bark :  that  of  the  young  branches  is  of  a  smooth 
rush-like  appearance,  interrupted  by  very  few  buds,  and  of  a  most  beautiful 
pea-green,  like  the  shoots  of  the  common  jessamine  (</asm)num  offidnkle),  but 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  proportion  of  the  sap-wood  to  the  heart-wood  is 
large,  except  in  very  old  trees :  in  these  the  neart-wood  is  vari^ated  with 
rose-coloured  and  bluish  veins. 


CHAP.  XXII.  ^GERA^CEJE.      NEGI/NDO*  i6 1 

Geographic  Sfc»  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Canada : 
in  the  latter  country,  it  is  abundant  about  the  Red  River,  in  N.  lat.  54°, 
which  is  its  most  northern  limit.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  northern  states 
of  the  Union,  or  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  com- 
mences on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
and  increases  towards  the  AUeshany  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  which  it  is 
most  abundant;  and,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  in  the  upper  parts  of  Vir- 
einia  and  of  the  Carolinas,  to  the  river  sides,  it  grows  in  the  woods,  with  the 
locust  (Robinaa),  wild  cherry  (C^rasus  virgini^na^,  and  coffee  tree  (Gjrmnd- 
cladus).  But  in  the  bottoms  which  skirt  the  nvers,  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
fertile,  constantly  moist,  and  often  inundated,  this  tree  b  most  abundant,  and 
attains  the  largest  size.  Even  here,  however,  the  tree  seldom  exceeds  the 
hdght  of  50ft.,  with  a  trunk  20  in.  in  diameter;  and  trees  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Michaux  adds,  are  found  only  in  Tenessee,  and  in  the  back  parts  of 
Georgia,  which  lie  fiur  to  the  south.  In  Kentucky,  it  seldom  attains  above 
half  this  height. 

History,  This  species  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1688;  and  it 
was  introduced  into  France  by  Admiral  Gallisoniere,  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel. 
As  already  observed,  only  the  female  plant  of  the  species  is  in  British  gardens, 
though  the  male  plant  exists  in  the  form  of  the  variety  N.f.  crispum.  Both 
male  and  female  plants  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  in  France ;  because,  accord- 
ins  to  Baudrillart,  the  Administration  of  Forests  at  Paris  received  a  quantity 
of  seeds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  from  which  a  number  of  young 
plants  were  raised,  and  distributed  through  the  national  forests.  Hie  old  tree 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  at  Fulham,  planted  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1688, 
measured,  in  1793, 6  ft.  4  in.  in  girt  at  3  tt.  from  the  ground,  and  was  computed 
to  be  45  ft  high.  In  1809,  it  measured  7  ft.  1^  in.  m  girt ;  and  in  1835,  as 
appears  in  p.  43.,  the  dimensions  are  scarcely  varied.  The  tree,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  showy  appearance,  the  fine  green  of  its  shoots, 
its  large  pinnate  leaves  (which  move  with  the  slightest  breeze^  and  spreading 
head,  and  its  faculty  of  growing  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  is  a  general  &- 
vourite,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  collections. 

Properties,  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  a  fine  even  grain,  and  is 
saiQron-coloured,  slightly  mixed  with  violet,  but  it  is  rather  tender ;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  soft  wood  to  the  heart-wood  is  so  great,  that  it  has  never  been 
used  for  any  purpose  in  America  except  for  that  of  fuel :  in  Europe,  it  is 
used  for  cabinet-making,  particularly  for  mlayine;  it  works  well,  and  is  elastic 
and  sonorous.  According  to  some,  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  sap ; 
but  Michaux  denies  this  to  be  the  case.  He  suggests  that,  from  its  rapid 
growth,  after  being  cut  down  to  the  ground,  it  might  K>rm  a  valuable  underwood, 
to  be  cut  every  3  or  4  years,  for  fud,  charcoal,  or  other  purposes.  It  has  been 
tried  in  this  way  in  France;  but,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  constantly  humid,  the 
stool  is  found  to  decay  in  a  very  few  years.  Baudillart  considers  it  the  least 
useful  of  all  the  tree  maples.  In  England,  it  is  solely  to  be  considered  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  one  of  considerable 
show ;  and,  being  also  one  of  rapid  growth,  it  well  merits  the  attention  of 
planters,  in  situations  where  immediate  effect  is  an  object. 

iSSof^  Situation,  4^c,  The  same  soil  and  situation  which  suit  the  vTcer  will 
answer  for  the  Neg&ndo,  The  plant  grows  with  amazing  rapidity,  when  the 
soil  is  deep  and  somewhat  moist ;  but,  as  it  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  it  should 
not  be  placed  in  situations  where  the  permanent  eflfect  of  wood  is  of  import- 
ance. When  raised  from  seed,  it  should  always,  if  possible,  be  sown  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  as  practicable  afler  gathering,  as  it  keeps  with  difficulty  till 
the  spring,  even  when  mixed  with  sand. 

SUthtUct.  In  the  enviroM  of  London,  the  oldest  tiee  it  that  already  mentioned  at  the  Blihop  of 
London*! ;  and  the  largert  one,  at  Kenwood,  ^  vears  planted,  and  47  It  high.  There  are  trees  at  Syon, 
at  Rew,  and  at  Punert  Cnm,  above  40  ft  high  j  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  Houae,  40  yean 
^ntcd,  and  40  ft  high ;  in  Yorluhire,  at  OrimtCon,  10  yean  nlanted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Wales,  In 
Fembraushire,  at  Golden  Drove,  SO  vears  pUnted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Olas^otr 
BoUnIc  Garden,  14  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Galway.  at  Coole,  flQ  tL  high.  In 
France,  Michaux  informs  us,  a  row  of  these  trees  was  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  Rue 
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de  BiiUbn,  which  gave  an  excellent  idc«  of  their  appearance  in  tbeir  native  ktniU ;  the  highctt 
these  trees  now  renuinins,  estimated  at  upwards  of  QO  years  of  »ge,  are  51  ft  in  heiffat,  with 
heads  Sill,  in  diameter.  At  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  tree  SO  years  planted,  is  M  ft  hiKh. 
Id  Saxony,  at  Wdriits,  a  tree.  65  years  planted,  is  40  a  high.  lu  Austria,  in  Held's  Xuncrv,  at 
Vienna,  90  years  planted,  and  25  ft  bish ;  at  Brucfc,  on  the  Leytha,  4S  years  planted,  and  80  ft  high, 
with  a  bead  48  ft.  in  diameter,  close  by  water.  In  Prussia,  at  Sens  Sooci,  46  yean  planted,  fii  ft 
b\gh.  Id  Bararia,  at  Munich,  S4  years  planted,  and  dO  ft.  hjgb.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Gazdea 
at  Goltlngen,  SO  years  planted,  and  40  ft  higK. 

Commercial  Statutict.  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  li.  each,  of  the 
variety  X.f.  crispum  It.  6d,  each,  and  seeds  of  the  species  4f.  a  quart.  At 
Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  smallest  size  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and 
larger  planti  2  francs.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents  each,  and  seeds 
I  dollar  a  quart. 

A  pp.  u     Anticijyated  Species  of  Negdodo. 

\  N.  mftirdnum  Dec.  is  a  native  of  Mescico,  with  trifbliate  leaves,  whicki  grows  to  the  height  af 
40 It  It  has  been  deacribed  under  Cbe  nMne  of  .A  temAUim  Mae. ;  and  Also  by  De  CamloDe,  who 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  a  Tariety  of  S.JtMJUOitldhim.  Seeds  or  plants  of  it 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained  ttom  Mexico. 

'jt  V.  coekinckmMte  Dec  is  a  doubtf\i1  ipecica,  probably  belonging  to  8a|diidice«  rather  thaa 


Acetketm.  It  is  a  tree  85  ft  high,  in  the  woods  of  CocfainXhIna,  and  would  Ibra  a  verv  dei 
dltion  to  the  British  arboretum.    A  variety  of  N.  yk>axinifdiium  (the  leaves  having  tfieir  two  lower 
and  their  terminate  leaflets  tcrnate)  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker,  as  having  been  reorivcd  by  btm 
fhrni  Dr.  Sebwinits  in  the  state  of  dried  specimens.  (1^  Mor.  Amer.,  i.  114) 


App.  I.     Oiker  Acerdcea:. 


Dubinra  vulg4ris  HamitL  (altered  fVom  the  Kepalese  name\  a  shrub  6ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal, 
with  elliptical,  oblong,  acutely  aemted  leaves,  ia,  in  all  proiMbility,  hardy,  and  would  add  to  the 
variety  of  British  ooUections.  There  no  other  spedcs  <x  this  genus,  and  no  other  genus  bdongiag 
to  the  order  Actttcem  has  been  yet  discovered  ana  recorded,  either  hanly  er  tender. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 


OF   THE    HARDY    TREES   AND    SHRUBS   OF    THE   ORDER   JBSCVLA'^CBS, 


Idt*Hiificai\ 


Lindl.  Key. 
CastanefeecLmJt;  Hippocasttoc 


Dee. 


Distinciivc  Chearacter.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-Iobed.  Ovary  roundish,  tri- 
gonal. Seeds  large  and  globose ;  albumen  wanting.  Embryo  curved,  inv«ted, 
with  fleshy,  thick,  gibbous  cotyledons  not  produced  above  ground  in  germin- 
ation. Plumule  large,  2-leaved.  Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite  digitate  leaves. 
The  iruit  large  and  bitter,  sternutatory,  abounding  in  potash  and  starch.  The 
bark  astringent  and  tonic;  and  the  fruit  contaming  ssculine,  a  febrifuge. 
The  genera  are  two,  which  are  thus  contradistinguished :  —         • 

.^scuLUS  L,    Ci^suie  echTnated. 
PA^/yf  Boeh.     Capsule  siri'ooth. 


Genus  I. 


fflSlH 


^*SCULUS  L.   The  Horsbchbstnut.   Lin,  Sytt.  Hept&ndria  Monogynia. 

lilftU^tfoH.     Lin.  Gen.,  Na  462L  j   Hayne  Deod,  p.  ^ ;  Dea  Prod.,  1.  p.  SW.  j  Don»i  MilL,  L 

"^X^Vaa^*'  ^^ippodsumim  Ibsim.  J  Marronierd*lnde,  l^r.;  Rosskastanic,  6«r. 

^^i^Jutr^  ^sculus,  derived  fhxn  earo,  nourishment,  is  appUed  by  Plioy  to  a 
oak.  which  bad  an  eatable  acorn.     The  word  HlppocAstaiium,  ihmi  k^»pog,  a  hone,  and 
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A  dktitotiti  to  Mid  Iqr  mom  to  have  been  i^vm  to  this  troo  Ironically,  tt«  nttti»  though  thoy  have 
;  the  appeaimnee  of  tweet  chestnuts,  bring  only  fit  fbr  honet }  and  by  othen,  because,  tn  Turkey,  It 
to  said  the  nuto  are  used  for  curing  horses  of  pulmonary  dtoeeses.  According  to  Evelyn,  they  are 
also  given  In  England  to  horses  that  are  broken^winde^  and  to  other  cattle  that  nave  caugim 
and  colds. 

Description,  All  the  species  ^except  one,  which  is  a  shruh)  are  deciduous 
trees,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  aud  showv  flowers;  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  genus  Pkvia  by  the  roughness  of  their  fruit,  and  by  the  comparative  rough- 
ness, also,  of  thdr  leaves.  To  us  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  roughness  of  the 
fruit  be  a  sufficient  generic  distinction,  since  it  varies  much  in  different  indi* 
viduals,  and  since,  in  some  of  the  sorts,  which  have  apparently  been  originated 
between  .^sculus  and  Pavia,  the  fruit  is  as  smooth,  or  nearly  as  much  so,  as  in 
the  proper  pavias.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  genera  consist,  in  fact, 
of  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  distinct  species:  however,  all  the  different  sorts 
in  cultivation  are  so  truly  ornamental,  that  they  may  very  conveniently  be 
kept  distinct,  as  races  or  botanical  species.  The  common  horsechestnut  is 
invariablv  propagated  by  the  nuts,  which  are  sown  when  newlv  gathered,  or 
in  the  following  spring;  and  in  either  case  they  will  come  up  tne  succeecUnff 
summer.  All  the  other  sorts,  as  being  varieties  of  the  species,  are  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting. 

It  1.  JE.  Hippoca'stanum  L,    The  common  Horsechestnut. 

idamfieaiitm.     Lin.  Sp.,  488. }  WiUd.  Baum.,  p.  14. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  4a ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p  597.  s 

and  Don*s  BfUl,  I.  p.  658. 
AMMMymafc    Hlppoc4stanuin  vulgdfare  Tomm. ;  Marronier  d*Tnde,  IV. ;  gemelne  Rosskastaiile,  Oer.     , 
Bmgrtmnga,   Woodv.  Med-  Bot^  t  l£a ;  Plenck  Icon.,  t  S93. ;  WUld.  AbUld..  t  40.;  and  the  plate 

of  thto  species  In  our  Seceod  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  4>c.  '  Leaflets  7,  obovately  cuneated,  acute,  and  toothed.  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  50fl.  or  60  ft.,  in  cultivation  since  1629,  and  flow- 
ering in  May. 

Varieties. 

*t  M>  H,%  Jidre  plena.  The  double-flotvered  Horsechestnut,  —  This  va- 
riety is  recorded  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  but  is  not  common. 

S  M,  H.  3  variegdta.  The  vofiegatedAeaved  Horsechestnut,  —  The  leaves 
are  blotched  with  yellow,  or  yellowish  white,  but  they  have  a  ragged 
and  unhealthy  appearance,  and  are  by  no  means  ornamental. 

Description,  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  a  pyra- 
midal head.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  singularly  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  when  they  are  first  developed.  When  enfolded  in  the 
bud,  they  are  covered  with  pubescence,  which  falls  off*  as  the  leaves  become 
expanded,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the 
season.  The  growth,  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaves,  is  veir  rapid ;  both 
shoots  and  leaves  being  sometimes  perfected  in  three  weeks  from  the  time 
of  foliation ;  in  which  time,  says  Miller,  I  have  measured  shoots  1}  fl.  long, 
with  their  leaves  fully  expanded.  The  flowers  appear  a  short  time  after  the 
leaves,  and  are  white,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow :  they  expand  in  May, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tree ;  but,  if  wanted  for  seed,  must  be  soon  after- 
wards gathered  up,  and  either  sown,  or  mixed  with  earth ;  because,  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  lose  its  germinating  faculties  in  a  month.  ( J?ati- 
drillart.)  The  buds  are  covered  with  a  ffummy  substance,  which  protects  their 
downy  interior  from  the  wet.  Miss  Kent  observes  that  **  we  cannot  have 
a  better  specimen  of  the  early  formation  of  plants  in  the  bud,  than  in  that  of 
the  horsechestnut."  A  celebrated  German  naturalist  detached  from  this  tree, 
in  the  winter  season,  a  flower  bud  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  first  took  off*  the 
external  covering,  which  he  found  consisted  of  seventeen  scales.  Having  re- 
moved these  scales,  and  the  down  which  formed  the  internal  covering  of  the 
bud,  he  discovered  four  branch  leaves  surrounding  a  spike  of  flowers,  the  latter 
of  which  were  so  distinctly  visible,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he  not 
only  counted  68  flowers,  but  could  discern  the  pollen  of  the  stamens,  and 
perceive  that  some  was  opaque,  and  some  transparent.    This  experiment 
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may  be  tried  bv  aii3rone»  as  the  flowers  may  be  percdved  with  a  commoa  mag- 
nifying gtess;  out,  as  detaching  the  scales  requires  care,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  an  unpFBctised  student  to  gather  the  bud  in  early  spring,  when  the  sun  is 
just  beginning  to  melt  away  the  gum  with  which  the  scales  are  sealed  together. 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iiL  p.  135.) 

Geography.  *  The  native  country  of  the  common  horsechestnut,"  Blr.  Royle 
observes,  *'  is  yet  unknown,  thougti  stated,  in  some  works,  to  be  the  north  of 
India.**  He  adds  that  he  has  **  never  met  with  it,  though  often  visiting  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Northern  India,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  was  likely  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  nearly  allied  Indian  pavia  is  so  abundant."  (/tfaif., 
p.  1.35.)  As  the  genus  Pavia  is  a  native  both  of  India  and  America,  and 
as  .^sculus  ohioensis,  which  is  nothing  but  a  variety  of  the  common  horse- 
chestnut,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  it  seems  to  us  highly  probt^le  that 
the  genus  ^'sculus  will  ultimately  be  found  to]  belong  to  both  continents. 

History.  The  horsechestnut  passed  from  Asia  to  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tree  was  first  described  by  Matthiolus,  and  after^ 
wards  by  Clusius  in  his  Rariorum  PUmtarum  Historia,  S^c.  He  there  says, 
that,  in  1581,  it  was  still  considered  as  a  botanical  raritv;  but  that  in  1^^ 
there  was  a  plant  of  the  species  at  Vienna,  that  had  been  brought  there  twelve 
years  before,  but  which  had  not  then  flowered.  In  France,  it  was  first  raised 
firora  seed  procured  from  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1615,  by  one  Bachelier 
whose  flower-gardens  at  Paris  were  then  celebrated.  The  largest  tree  of  the 
kind  in  France,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  parent  stock  from  which  all 
the  others  have  been  propagated,  formerly  existed  in  the  ^dens  of  the 
Temple.  (BeckmamCs  Jiist.,  vol.i.  p.  317.^  A  tree  of  this  species  was  planted 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1650,  whicn  was  the  second  plant  introduced 
into  France:  it  died  in  1767;  and  a  section  of  its  trunk  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  According  to  M.  Jaume  Sainte-Ifilaire 
(sfee  p.  147.),  and  his  account  appears  to  us  the  most  probable,  the  horse- 
chestnut  passed  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  to  England  in  1550,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Vienna  by  Clusius,  and  thence  to  Paris  by  Bachelier. 
The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  horsechestnut  being  in  England  ia 
in  Oerard's  Herbal,  where,  in  1579,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  rare  foreign  tree.  In 
Johnson's  edition  of  the  same  work,  in  1633,  the  horsechestnut  is  said  to  be 
growing  in  Mr.  Tradescant's  garden  at  South  Lambeth.  Pfeu*kin8on,  in  1629, 
says,  **  Our  Christian  world  had  first  a  knowledge  of  it  from  Constantinople." 
The  same  author  placed  the  horsechestnut  in  his  orchard,  as  a  fruit  tree,  be- 
tween  the  walnut  and  the  mulberries.  How  little  it  was  then  known  may  be 
inferred  from  his  saying,  not  only  that  it  is  of  a  ereater  and  more  pleasant 
aspect  for  the  fair  leaves,  but  also  of  as  good  use  ror  the  fitiit,  which  is  of  a 
sweet  taste,  roasted  and  eaten,  as  the  ordinary  sort.  Houghton  ( 1700)  men- 
tions some  horsechestnut  trees  at  Sir  William  Ashhurst's  at  Higfagate,  and 
especially  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  Those  now  staqding 
at  Chelsea  College  were  then  very  young.  There  was  also  a  very  fine  one  in 
the  Post-house  Garden,  in  Old  Street,  and  another  not  far  fix>m  the  Ice-house, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  (Mart.  MSil.)  In 
Germany,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  147.,  the  horsechestnut,  after  having  been 
planted  at  Vienna,  soon  found  its  way  to  Baden,  where  it  was  planted  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  where  some  of  the  trees  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  tree  is  now  generally  cultivated  in  the  middle  states  of  Europe^ 
and  also  in  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  60  lb.  4oa.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  35  lb.  7  oa. ;  losing,  by  drying,  a  sixteenth  part  of 
its  bulk.  According  to  other  experiments,  the  wood,  sreen,  weighs  62  lb. 
3  oz. ;  half  dry,  46  lb.  2  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  37  lb.  3  oz.  It  is  soft,  and  unfit 
for  use  where  great  strength,  and  durability  in  the  open  air,  are  required ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  many  puiposes  for.  which  it  is  applicable  when  sawn 
up  into  boards ;  such  as  for  floonng,  linings  to  carts,  packing-cases,  &c.  In 
France,  sabots  are  made  from  it;  and  it  is  said  to  be  used  by  carvers,  turners. 
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See.  Bootchfir  ways,  that  it  is  suitable  for  water-pipes  that  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  underground;  and  it  is  also  recommend^  for  this  purpose  by 
Du  Hamel.  The  charcoal  of  the  horsechestnut  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
fiu:ture  of  gunpowder;  and  the  ashes  of  everv  part  of  the  plant,  more  es- 
pecially of  we  fruit,  afford  potash  in  considerable  quantity.  iTie  bark,  which 
IS  very  bitter,  is  employed  tor  tanning,  and  also  for  dyeing  yellow ;  and  it  haa 
been  used  medicinally  as  a  substitute  for  Jesuits'  bark.  In  Turkey,  the  nuts 
are  eround,  and  mixed  with  horse  food,  especially  when^the  horses  are  broken- 
winded  :  and,  in  their  natural  state,  they  are  eaten  by  ffoats,  sheep,  and  deer. 
Rutty  says  the  nuts  are  an  excellent  food  for  deer  and  hogs :  they  also  pos* 
sess  a  detergent  quality,  and  serve,  in  some  degree^  as  a  soap.  They  are  used 
in  Ireland  to  whiten  naxen  doth,  and  for  this  purpose  are  rasped  into  water, 
in  which  thev  are  allowed  to  macerate  for  some  time.  (Not,  Hut,  of  the  County 
ofDubhtii  vol.  i,  p.  107.)  The  nuts,  when  ground  into  flour,  and  mixed  in 
the  proportion  ot  one  third  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  are  said  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  bookbinder's  paste.  (Mech,  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  223.)  M.  Vergaud 
has  proposed  to  change  the  starch  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  nut 
into  sugar,  and  afterwards  to  employ  it  in  distillation.  (Gard,  Mag.^  voL  L 
p.  318.)  Parmentier,  in  his  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  (VHlUmre  Naturelle,  after 
noticing  most  of  the  uses-  to  which  this  tree  and  its  nuts  have  been  applied, 
says,  it  appears,  after  all,  that  no  use  applicable  to  every-day  purposes  has 
yet  been  discovered  respecting  it.  (See  Baudriliart^  Traite,  4*^.,  torn.  ii. 
p.  364.)  In  Britain,  the  norsechestnut  can  only  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  and,  as  such,  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  eulogium.  It  produces 
a  splendid  effect  when  in  flower,  either  singly,  in  avenues,  or  on  the  margins 
of  plantations.  The  finest  avenue  of  these  trees  in  England  is  that  at 
Bushy  Park.  Gilpin  objects  to  the  horsechestnut,  as  being  lumpish  in  its 
form ;  but  in  saying  this  he  evidently  judged  of  the  tree  merely  with  re- 
ference to  picturesque  beauty,  to  which  it  has  few  pretensions  tiH  it 
becomes  very  old :  whereas,  m  point  of  floral  beautv,  it  and  its  several 
varieties,  or  races,  are  unequalled  by  any  tree  of  equal  size  which  will  endure 
our  climate.  A  very  remarkable  vegetable  principle,  called  aesculine,  which  is 
found  in  this  genus,  and  which  is  said  to  possess  alkaline  properties,  and  to  act 
as  a  febrifuge,  is  mentioned  in  Stephenson  and  Churchill's  Medical  Botany^ 
vol.  ii.  Miss  Kent  states  that  the  firuit  is  not  only  sometimes  ground  and 
pjiven  to  horses,  but  that  deer  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  that  it  is  ffiven  to  sheep, 
m  a  raw  state,  or  when  made  into  a  paste,  after  maceration  in  ume  water,  to 
fatten  them.  Soap  and  starch  have  also  been  procured  from  these  nuts.  {Magm 
Nat.  Hiit.,  iii.  p.  135.) 

Poetical  \and  legendary  AUutiont.  The  horsechestnut,  where  allowed  to 
attain  its  proper  shape  on  a  lawn,  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  tree.  Some 
authors  have  compared  it  to  an  immense  lustre  or  chandelier,  its  long  racemes 
of  flowers  tapering  up  from  its  drooping  foliage  like  lights.  A  horsechestnut 
tree,  in  full  flower,  has  been  called  by  Daines  Barrington  a  giant's  nosegay; 
and  in  the  Ma^,  JVat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  23S.,  an  eloquent  description  of  this 
tree  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Dovaston,  who  compares  its  racemes  of  flowers  to 
those  of  a  gigantic  h^^nth.  Miss  Kent,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  135., 
calls  it  a  Brobdignaman  lupine.  In  Paris,  the  magnificent  trees  in  the  garden 
at  the  Luxembourg  have  been  celebrated  by  CasteT. 

**IA6e  marrohien  let  liautes  avenuei 
S'arroBdUwnt  en  ToAte,  et  nous  cachent  let  nuet.**  Z  , 

The  manner  in  which  it  scatters  its  flowers  on  the  grass,  and  the  comparative 
iiselessness  of  its  fruit  and  timber,  make  it  an  excellent  emblem  of  ostentation. 

Soil,  Situation,  S^c,  The  horsechestnut  requires  a  deep,  free,  loamy  soil, 
and  will  neither  attain  an  ample  size,  nor  flower  freely,  except  in  a  situation, 
rather  sheltered  than  exposed.  In  England,  it  seldom  suffers  by  the  frost  in 
spring ;  and  the  severest  of  our  winters  do  not  injure  either  its  young  shoots 
or  its  buds,  which  are  covered  with  a  resinous  gluten.    The  species  is  always 
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propagated  by  the  nut,  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  covered  with  from 
9  in.  to  4m.  of  soil.  The  cotyledons  do  not  rise  to  the  sor&ce,  as  in  the  ode, 
the  heech,  and  some  other  trees.  Some  nuneryaiieB  canse  the  nnts  to  ger- 
minate, before  sowing  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pinching  off 
the  extremity  of  the  radicle ;  by  which  means  the  plants  are  prevented  from 
forming  a  taproot;  or,  at  least,  if  a  taproot  is  formed,  it  is  of  a  much  weaker 
description  than  it  otherwise  vrould  be,  and  the  number  of  lateral  fibres  is 
increased ;  all  which  is  &rourable  for  transplanting.  When  the  tree  is  in« 
tended  to  attain  the  Largest  size,  in  the  shortest  tmie,  the  nnt  ought  to  be 
sown  where  the  tree  is  finally  to  remain ;  because  the  use  of  the  taproot  is 
mainly  to  descend  deep  into  the  soil,  to  procure  a  supply  of  water,  whid),  in 
dry  soils  and  seasons,  can  never  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the 
latieral  roots,  which  extend  themselves  near  the  surface  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment and  air. 

Siatmia.  JE.  H^noeJtsiomtm  in  ike  Envhwaqf  JjimdUm.  At  Syon,  80  ft.  bigh,  the  dlsmeCer  of  the 
trmik  S  ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the  hMd  48  ft.:  at  Ehfield,  100ft.  high  (Me  our  pUte  in  Vol.  11):  «t  Han 
Houie,60  ft.  hich ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk»  at  1ft.  from  the  ground,  6ft.  4  in.,  and  that  of  the  head 
48  ft. ;  a  ttagntfloent  trce^  the  trunk  diTiding«  at  8  ft.  IWmi  the  grounid,  tn  three  immenae  brandica, 
which  are  renectivdy  8  ft.  8  in.,  S  ft.  S  in.,  and  1ft:  II  In.  in  diameter,  at  4  ft.  fhxn  the  point  wbcre 
they  lepante  from  the  tnisk ;  at  York  Houae,  Twickenham,  100  yean  planted»and  70  ft.  high. 

Jl  UippocAstammm  Somtk  qf  Londfm.  In  Cornwall,  at  Caulen  Penryn,  55  ft.  high,  the  trunk  5  ft: 
la  diameter,  and  tfaedlanctar  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  Devoaabire,  In  Veitoh*s  Nunery,  Bxcter,  M  yean 
nlaated,and 4S  ft.  high  i  at  Luioombe,  34 years  planted,  and  M  ft.  hieh.  In  Hampabire^  In  WUkins'a 
Nuraery,  Iile  of  Wight,  90  yean  planted,  and  S5  ft.  high. :  In  Alreuord.  81  yean  planted,  and  59  ft 
bigb  s  at  SouthampMi,  70  yean  planted,  and  80  ft.  high,  in  8omcnetcbire,ct  Nettleoombe,  60  yean 
planted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In  WUtahir^  at  Wardour  Caatle,  45 yean  planted,and  fiO  ft.  bt|^  j  ami  10 
yean  planted,  and  28  ft.  high. 

BL  HiBpocdttaimm  North  nf  Lomdom.  I«  Hereltedahlre^  at  Eaalaor  GaiHe,  18  yean  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high.  In  Glouoertenhira,  at  Doddingtoo,  m  ft.  high,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  heed  80  ft  In 
Suflblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall.  80  yean  planted,  and  100  ft.  oigh :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  ftom 
the  ground,  6  ft.,  and  of  the  need  80  ft.  In  Lincolnahire,  atMocfeaD.fiOft.blgb{  caid  tebethelargert 
in  Britaiik  This  is  a  most  magnifioent  tree,  with  immenae  branches,  extending  over  a  speoe  305  ft. 
in  circumference :  the  branches  are  so  larceas  to  require  props ;  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  like 
an  Indian  banyan  ire&  In  Oxfordshire,  in  a  field  adjolauig  the  Botanic  Gaiden  at  Oxibrd,  60  ft. 
bigb,  tbe  liead  50  ft  in  diameteriuid  a  tree  of  thependuloas  variety,  alto  60  ft.  high.  In  Staflbrashin^ 
at  Trentbam,  60  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  100  yean  planted,  70  ft.  bigb,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  108  ft.  In  Dertiyshire,  at  Keddteston,  a  tree^  tbe 
bead  of  which  was  broken  to  pieoes  bv  lightning  soon  after  tbe  fiunily  bad  been  drinking  tea  under  it : 
this  bead  Is  62  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  touch  the  ground  all  round :  tbe  trunk  is  16  ft^  in 
circumArence.    In  Worcestershire,  at  Crooue,  50  yean  pbmted,  and  60  ft.  bigb ;  in  Yoikabire,  at 


Qrimston,  10  yean  planted,  and  36  A.  high. 

JE.  Uippoedttammt  t»  Seottand.    In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopeton  House,  45  ft.  high,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  tnaik  4  ft.  3  tai..  and  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Rmfteirablre,  in  the  Olasgow  BofUaic 


Garden,  18  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high  In  BanAhire.  at  Oordoo  Castle,  66  ft.  bigb,  the  ««y«pf^y 
of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  7  In.,  and  of  tbe  bead  80  ft.  In  Forfiinhlre,  at  Cortachj  Castle,  IGS  years  planted, 
and  40  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  bead  48  ft.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  tVnningbam,  44  ft.  bigh,  the 
diameter  of  tbe  bead  45  ft. ;  at  Fountain  Hall,  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  In.  in  girt,  at  3?t  from  tbe  ground, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  50  ft.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  55  ft.  high.  In  File, 
ehire,  36  vean  pUnted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the  head  58  ft.  In  diameter,  in  Perthshire  in  the  Perth 
Mursery,  40  yean  planled,  and  54ft.  high ;  at  Taymouth,  50  ft.  high.  In  Ressbire,  at  Brabaa  Caall^ 
60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  TulUbodle,  70  ft.  high,  ibe 
diameter  of  die  bead  40  ft.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  speaking  of  bonecbectnuts  In  Scotland,  says, 
**  A  boneohesinut,  at  Halton,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  measured  11  ft.  4  in.  in  i^rt,  at  4  ft.  ft«m 
tbe  ground.  A  borsechestnut,  at  Preston  Hall,  at  1  ft.  fttim  the  ground,  measures  14  ft.  3  in.  |  and  at 
dft.  nrom  tbe  ground,  10  ft.  9  fat.  There  are  many  trees  near  it  of  dimensions  little  inferior.  Tbe 
bonechcatnuts  on  tbe  lawn,  whldi  was  formorlv  the  garden  of  Dawick,  tbe  seat  of  Sir  John  Hurray 
Nasmyth,  Bart,  a  few  miles  above  Peebles,  in  Tweeddale,  are  certainly  tbe  oldest  and  finest  in  Soit- 
land ;  or.  perhaps,  we  should  say  there  are  none  equal  to  them  In  Britain.  'I'bey  stand  13  ft.  apart 
ft-om  each  other  j  but  they  support  a  mass  of  foliage  that  appean  to  be  but  one  bead,  whidi  takes  a 
beautiful  form,  and  covers  an  area  of  ground  the  diameter  of  which  is  96  ft.  The  larger  of  tbe 
two  is.  In  girt,  mnaedlatelv  above  the  root,  16}  ft:  Tbe  smaller  tree  Is  18|  ft.  in  circomfcrnice  at  tbe 
base,  and  10  ft.  at  3  ft.  high,  lliese  measurements  are  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Sir  John  Na- 
smyth himself  J  and,  IVom  what  Dr.  Walker  has  said  of  these  two  bor»ediestnuUi  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  from  180  to  190  yean  of  ag&'*  {Lauder*t  GUpin,  L  p.  83^  871.) 

M.  Hi/ftocdsiammm  f»  Ireland,    In  the  environa  of  DuUin,  at  Cypreaa  Orove,  60  ft.  high, 
ameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  75  ft.   In  Connaught,  at  Hakree  Castle,  71  ft.  hi 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  46  ft.  In  Down,  at  Ballylcady,  60  yean 
and  40  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  in.,  and  of  the  bead  80  ft.    In  Femuuiagb,  at  ] 
Court,  70  yean  planted,  and  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  80  ft. 

M^  IHppocdttanmn  tn  Fortipi  ComnMet.    In  France,  la  Paris,  there  are  some  ven^  finej 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg ;  though  the  original  trees,  mentioned  in  p.  14^,  are  i 

Nerridres,  near  Nantes  there  is  a  tree  100  yean  pUnted,  which  is  70  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlits, 
65  yean  planted,  and  40  ft,  high.  In  Austrll^  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenburg,  50  yean  planted,  and 
35  ft.  high ;  at  Kopensel,  40  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  J^ussia,  at  Sans  Souci.  6U  ft:  biabi 
In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  84  yean  pbmted,  and  40  ft.  high.  -^  >««. 

Commercial  StatisHci.  Plants,  m  the  London  nurseries,  are,  seedlings  7f. 
a  thousand ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft  to  5  ft.  high,  b$.  a  hundred ;  and  the 
varit^ted  variety  &.  6</.  a  plant:  at  Boll  waller,  seedlings,  2  years  transplanted. 


with 
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V*  15  franci  a  hundred;  the  rancBatnUMTed  mriety.  Mid  a  variety  wit 

fenWike  learet  {JB.  o^leniUBiia),  3  ftnci  each :  U  New  Yoric,  ?. 
I  S.  ^.  (H.)  ohioe'nsis  Michz.     The  Ohio  fscului,  cr  Honecheitnut. 

Mt^elcalim.    Htcfa.Arb.,3.|i.S4S.i  Dec  Prod,  LfiSST.i  Doa'iUiU,  I.[lgA 

I)iiA'nct.  Our.,  ^^ .  The  fruit  is  laid  to  be  of  about  half  the  sixe  of  that  of 
(he  common  harsecheatnut.  Judging  from  the  two  trees  in  the  sardeD  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  which  flowered  in  1835,  we 
should  Mf  that  this  wai  nothing  more  than  a  Tariety  of  the  common 
species,  and  tar  inferior  to  it  in  pomt  of  beauty. 
I  3.  ^.  (H.)  rubicd'nda  Loii.  The  reddish^nwrMf  ^aculiu,  or  Bone- 
cheiltuit. 

lOnMcaUam.  L<il«lair  HertL  AmU  ;  Dk  Prsd.,  1.  p.  »7. ;  DdbI  WIU.,  L  Pl  OA  i  Hnmila 
nidcmxl,  Fr^  icl»rl*chniUK  B«Iihui>I<^  (hr. 

4r»V*"'  S.tknirxHBrL,taiUii4I.Bit.lUg.i  £  rtea  Bart-i  X.BaainmBQit.i  S.  Hip. 
pooUtuum  T*r.  Ribledodua  Ti  ilJhi  fi  WbKI«-i  Bm  kuM. 

Siurrmhit,.  H«b  Amu,  t  X7. 1  UifK  AtMld.,  t  «.  i  BoL  Rift,  t.  t(lH,H«.dLnHB|  WaU. 
umdr,  L  lit.,  u  £.  (*i«i  KDd  Ibe  plate  Id  gur  SMend  Voluist. 

i^iriincf.  Char.,  ^c.  Petals  4,  with  the  clawa  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The 
doweni  are  scarlet,  and  very  ornamental ;  the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green  than 
those  ofany  other  sort.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tree  be  a  natrre  of 
North  Ajuerica,  or  originated  in  British  gardens.  It  passes  under  di&rent 
names  in  diflerent  nurseries,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  synonymes,  and 
may  be  considered  as  diSerii^  little,  if  at  all,  from  M.  cAmea  I^tdL  It  is 
distineiiished  from  P&via  rilbra  by  its  larger  and  roughs  leaves,  and  from 
M.  Uippocistanum  by  the  leaves  being  fuller  and  more  uneven  on  the 
surltice,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  also  smaller,  and  of  much  less 
vi^rous  growth ;  but,  as  it  has  only  been  in  cultivation  since  1830,  suf* 
ficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  know  its  ultimate  size.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  omameatal  sort  of  the  genua, 

amIUIn.    In  tba  tDtli«iiarLciDdan,>t  Ktnwocid,«7Mnp)>i>te],uidI!ft.lil(lij   InDcTOD. 

•Mn,  ■■  QiibMgh  Couue,lSieumplulal,aulwrt.h&tai  Is  SulDirdiMn,  ■!  Arln  lliUI,i;R. 

Ufh.  illimRR  ofUw  Uwk  idln.,  uid  cf  tli*  hHd  Mlt :  In  SuOblk,  U  AnucoD  UjIL  It  i«n 

plulHl,  lod  IS  ft.  hKh  i  in  Suncr.u  f unbiuii  Cul^  B)  T«n  pUotol,  and  10  it  hlfli. 

CommtTcial  Statittict.  Plants  of  this  sort,  in  the  London  nuraeries,  cost  from 

I(.  6</,to3t.  8i^.  each;  at  BollwyUer, 8  francs;  at  New  York,?. 

•t  i.  M.  (H.)  ola'bra  Wmd.     The  smooth..Jnninf  .Ssculus,  or  Hontchettnvt. 

Unu^mllim.  Wllld.  Enina.,  pL  406.  |  HaTH  Dvd.,  f.  MiOcc.  Tni.,  LpL»7.|  !)«■■  MilL,  I. 

BmgrtilKti.    IlajiHAWU.,t.M.iand(nrA.  IS). 

DutiKct  Char.,  4t.  Ciiawi  frf 
the  petals  of  abont  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  Leafleta  of 
a  pale  green,  very  smooth. 
Flowers  of  a  greenish  yeU 
low.  A  low  tree,  a  native 
of  North  America,  intro- 
duced in  less,  and  flower- 


>ng,  with  the  other  aorta,  in 
June.  niiasoR  is  very  dis- 
tinct; bat  whether  it  is  a 
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partakes  of  thai  quaUty.  The  tree  is  of  leM  «^<wou«  growlh  Haa  M. 
rubicfinda;  and  the  ahoota  take  a  mora  upri^t  (timctioii.  It  appears  to 
lose  iU  leaves  sooner  than  most  of  the  other  sons.  There  is  a  tree  of 
it  in  the  London  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Ganlen.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  cost  3f.  %d.  each. 

T  5.  X.  (H.)  pi'luda  WiOd.  The  pale-^ouwrnf  .Esculus,  or  Hortcchetlnul. 

lAnlgatim.   WUM.  EouB.,  n  Wa.  (  HifM  DeDi.,^*i.iDte.Pni.,l.f.Sgi.i  Donl  WIL,  L 


Dutiacl.  Char^  ^c.  Petals  with  the  claw*  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stanicns 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  FlowersereenUh  yellow  or  whitish.  A  native 
of  North  America,  in  the  forests  of  E^entucky,  introduced  in  I81£.  This 
sort  so  closely  resembles  M.  glabra  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  of  ila 
being  essentially  the  same.  It  is  of  somewhat  more  robust  growth,  and  the 
leaves  are,  pernaps,  not  quite  so  smooth.  The  tree  in  tl^  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  in  1834,  measured  12  ft.  in  height,  after  having  been  8 
years  planted;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  was  3}  in.,  and  of  the  hnd  7  ft. 

I^.M.  (H.)  Lvd'n//  Hart.    Lyon's 'fsculua. 
Plants  of  this  species,  or  variety,  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hordcul> 

tural  Society ;  hut  they  are  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  will 

ultioiBteiy  prove  to  be. 

App.  i.     Other  Sorts  or  Varieties  ofJE'sculus. 

In  amwqvetice  of  thl*  |«ui  ripflntoa  Itt  ivali  fmlj,  jiDd  idiB^OIqBofcniaLfrcqBdiitioiiiiilb  thv 
tFniu  plT^.  Kvenl  Tuietis  havp,  wtlhlii  Ihat  few  yran,  been  zkUhI  bj  fiiicish  cultirttor* ;  amL 
Indnd.  a\m  iHnii  no  llmLI  la  IticnumbR  ohlcli  ma;  bi  ni>nlbTlh«H  OMUil.     In  Um  Fulham 
u  ItltlE,  K  u  in,  dllftnnl  n 

'"'"'-"S-iFi 
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to  have  worked  plants ;  and  indeed  they  should,  if  practicaUe.  endeavour  to  aee  the  tree  (ram  which 
the  plant*  have  been  worked,  when  that  tree  it  in  flower.  For  thlt  reason  we  think  that  nursery, 
men,  who  propanate  Tarieties  of  these  and  other  select  flowering  trees,  ought  always  to  keep  speci- 
men plants  in  their  own  grounds.  Arom  which  to  take  scions  for  propagation.  At  all  events,  such 
varleUei  ought  never  to  be  raised  from  seed ;  because,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
pro^ny  would  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  parent,  yet  the  particular  feature  for  which  the 
variety  was  cultivated  might  be  wanting.  For  example,  the  flowers  of  the  seedlings  may  come  earlier 
or  later,  larger  or  smaller,  than  those  of  the  parent.  Esrly  and  late  varieties  of  all  showy-flowered 
trees  are  very  desirable,  because  they  |»-olang  the  season  of  blooming.  JBarfy  leafing  varieties ,  of 
trees,  and  trees  which  retain  their  leaves  late  In  the  season,  are  also  desirable :  and  in  this  respect 
the  common  horsechestnut  varies  exceedingly,  as  any  one  may  observe,  by  walking  along  the  aveuue 
of  hortechestnuts  in  Bushy  Fark  in  spring  and  autumn.  There  is  onelvarietv  of  the  common  horse- 
chestnut,  exemplified  in  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  we  should  like  much  to  see 
Introduced  into  Britain.  This  tree  is  easily  distinguished,  even  in  summer,  firom  all  the  others  in 
the  same  garden,  by  the  profusion  of  flowen  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  also  by  the  earliness  of 
their  abearance,  and  that  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  was  first  mentioned  to  us  by  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Blaikie,  some  vears  since,  as  flowering  always  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  others ;  and  another 
fHend  has  supplied  us  with  a  Oct  respecUng  the  individual  tree  at  the  Tuilleries,  which  is  ofsome 
historical  interest  On  Napoleon's  entry  into  Paris,  on  the  90th  March,  1815,  after  his  return  fVom 
Elba,  this  tree  fUmished  to  him  and  bis  firlends  foliage  for  their  personal  decoration,  being  the  only 
tree  then  in  leaf  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  (See  Gerd,  Mag.,  voL  xL  pi  537.) 

Genus  II. 


m 


b 


YA^WIA  Boerh.  The  Pavia,  or  Smooth-fruited  Horsechestnut  Tree, 

Lm^  SysL  Hept&ndria  Monogynia. 

Mieniifleaikm.    Boerh.  Lugd.,  t  SOa ;  Dea  Prod^  ].  p.  5B& ;  Don's  MIIL,  1.  p.  6S9. 

Sffmoi^fme.    Pavier,  Pr, 

Derivation.    In  honour  of  Peter  Paio,  a  Dutch  boCaillst,  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden. 

Gen,  Char,  Middle-sized  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguishable  from  the 
horsechestnats  by  the  smoothness  of  their  fruit,  and  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  their  flowers,  which  have  their  petals  erect  and  narrower.  The 
leaves,  also,  are  generally  smaller,  and  smoother.  There  are  probably  only 
three,  or  possibly  only  two,  aboriginal  species. 

!fc  1.  P.  Ru^BRA  Lam,    The  reA-flewered  Pavia. 

Ideiuyieaikm.    Lam.  must ;  Deo.  Prod.,  1.  pi  5g&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  659L 

Siftumifmet.     M'wckAvm  F&vfo  Lin. ;  M.  Pkvia  var.  »  rdbra  Hayne  Demt.,  a  44k ;  PMa  porviflbra 

Hort.  i  small  Buckeye,  Amer. ;  Marronicr  Pavie,  or  Pavie  k  Flenrs  rouges,  /V. ;  rothe  Kosskastanie, 

Ger. 
Enteraaings.    Lam.  Illust,  t.  S7S. ;  Hayne  AbUU.,  t  81. ;  Wats.  Dend.,  t  Ifla  ;  Krause,  t  55. ;  and 

our  plate  of  the  tree  in  VoL  1  f . 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Fruit  smooth.  Corolla  of  4  petals,  that  are  longer  than  the 
stamens.  Leaflets  5,  elliptic-oblong,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  smooth,  as  is 
the  petiole ;  axils  of  the  nerves  hairy  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  {Dec, 
Prod.y  I  p.  598.)  A  slender-growing  tree,  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina ;  and  said,  also,  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Japan.  Intro- 
duced in  1711,  and  producing  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brownish  scarlet 
colour,  in  May  and  June*  -  Height,  from  10  fl.  to  20  fl.;  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  30  ft.  The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was, 
in  1834, 10  ft.  high,  after  having  been  planted  8  years. 

Description,  Sfc,  In  its  native  country,  the  P.  rubra  varies  in  magnitude 
from  a  low  rambliiig  shrub  to  a  tree  of  20  (I.  or  more  in  height.  In  England, 
it  is  in  cultivation  in  various  forms :  as  a  tree,  in  which  character  it  has,  at 
Syon  (see our  plate  in  Vol.  II.),  attained  the  height  of  26  ft.;  as  a  pendulous 
tree,  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  in  height;  and  as  a  trailing  shrub,  under  the  name  of 
P.  hi^milis  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  are  several  others 
which  are  enumerated  below. 

Varieties, 

1tP,r,2  arghia  Q,  Don.  TVie  sharp-toothed'lesLved  red^oweted  Pavia,-^ 
Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,t,  993.,  and  inour^.  135.  Introduced 
into  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  from  the  nursery 
of  M.  Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  .^sculus  Pavia  par- 
viflora.  It  is  a  handsome  small  tree,  vdth  dark  brownish  red  flowers, 
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diflering  little  from  ihote  of  P.  rilbn.  The  tree  in  the  ^den  oTtfae 
London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  wu  marled  .^S'bcu- 
lus  Pivta  parviflora,  was  then  li  h.  lugh,  af^  having  been  10  jean 
planted. 

i  P.r.3  lublacmiilUi  Wats.  The  iSgktli/  crtMeaved  mi-flowered  Pavia. — 
Figured  in  H^ofi.  Dead.,  t.  120.  Leafleta  acutely  serrated:  in  other 
respects  it  differs  little  from  the  Bpedes.  la  1823,  plants  of  it  were 
in  the  Fulbam  Nuraery,  whence  it  was  figured  by  Watson.  The 
plants  in  the  same  nursery  named  .iS'sculus  Pitvbi  sonita  (see 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  S18.)  appear  to  be  the  same  sort. 

mP.r.i  hhmUU.  P.  hilmilia  G.  Don.  'm  U.  B.,  and  in  his  Ji£di.i  and 
.i^sculus  humilifi  Lodd.  The  dwarf  r^flowered  Pama. — Figured 
in  the  Botanical  Begitltr,  t.  1018.  A  diminutive,  weak,  stragsliiig 
form  of  the  species,  probably  obtained  from  some  sport,  and  whid^ 
on  its  own  root,  is  oiUy  a  recumbent  bu«h,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
hdght;  but  which,  when  grafted  on  the  common  horaecheatnut, 
forms  the  very  beautiful  pendulous  low  tree  noticed  below.  A  plant 
of  P.  hiimilis,  in  the  garaen  of  the  Londrai  Horticultural  Society, 
was,  in  1634,  3lt.  high,  after  having  been  planted  7  years. 

1  P.T.ShiiviUupaidtiia.  TSfpcKrfu/oiu-branchedifuvir/'rrd-floweredPatas. 
— Figured  m  our  Second  Volume.  Tfais  is  not  properly  a  variety,  but 
only  a  variation  in  form,  produced  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
plant  by  graftinfr.  There  is  a  very  handsome  low  tree  of  ft  in  tbe 
arboretum  at  Messra.  Loddiges's,  which  continues  flowering  and 
fruiting  almost  the  whole  summer.  We  consider  this  one  M  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  forms  of  Pinn,  and  would  recommend 
horaecbestnut  trees  of  SO  or  30  years'  growth  to  be  grafted  all  over 
with  it  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  care  htiog  taken  afterwards,  once 
or  twice  in  every  year,  to  rub  off  all  tbe  buds  bwa  tbe  stock  as 
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WOOD  as  they  i^pear,  so  that  the  entire  force  of  the  plant  roav  be 
directed  to  the  nourishineDt  of  the  scions*  Plants  of  P.  r.  h.  p^ndula, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5$,  each :  but,  as  they  are  rather  scarce, 
the  readiest  way  of  obtaining  pendulona  trees  i^  to  procure  plants 
of  P.  r.  hikmilis,  which  can  be  nad  for  2#.  each,  and  common  norse^ 
chestnut  trees  12ft.  high,  which  can  be  had  for  2s,  6d,  each ;  and  to 
graft  the  shoots  of  the  former  on  the  tips  of  those  of  the  latter. 

StaUHlct,  In  the  ciiTlroni  of  London,  at  Stoo,  tbcw  U  a  tree  of  P.  rfibn  86  ft.  high  (a«  exhibited  in 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) ;  at  Ham  House,  EMeXjSI  ft.  high,  the  lUameler  of  the  heed,  32  ft.: 
In  Hamptbire.  at  Southampton,  18  yean  planted,  a»d  90  ft.  high :  in  Surrejr,  at  Bagtbot  Part,  L8 
jean  planted,  and  14  ft.  high;  in  WilUhire^  at  Wardour  Castle, SO  yean  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high  ; 
in  Saflblk,  at  Finborough  tiali,  6  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  bl^.  In  Fhmce^  at  nurls,  in  the  Jar. 
din  des  Plantes,  £8  jrean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  l^Mdon,  40  yean  planted, 
and  18  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  SchwObbcr,  40  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WfirUti,  S5  yean  planted,  and 
SO  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statiitict,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1«.  64.  to  2s,  6d>; 
at  BoUwyUer,  80  cents ;  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  nuts  40  cents  a  quart. 

X  2.   P.  FLA^TA  Dec    The  yellow^tcwrr(^  Pam. 

Jdsniifleatlem,    Dee.  Prod.,  1.  pi  fiB& ;  Don's  M11L,  1.  a  fiS& 

S^mmmmeg.    JB'amOiM  fl^a  AM.,  Hmmt ;  JE,  liitea  Wang^  |  PSvto  Ibtee  Fotr.%  the  laife  Bodi^yeb 

big  Buckeye,  Amer.  %  the  yellow  Fairia. 
Sngmwimi.  Waogh.  in  Aet  Ka(.  Serut  Berths.  1  €L ;  Hayne  AbbiU,  1 83.:  Kianae,  1  41  \  Wata. 

DoSTlrit,  tlsa  I  and  eiv  plate  in  VeL  n. 

JDis^cL  Char,,  i^c.    Petioles  pubescent,  flattish  towards  the  tip.  ^  Leaflets 

5 — 7,  pubescent  beneath,  ana  above  upon  the  nerves.  {Dec,  Prod,,  i,  p.  596.) 

This  species  (Mers  from  P.  rdbra,  in  being  a  much  stronger  plant,  assuming 

the  character  of  a  tree  of  the  second  rate,  and  attaining  the  neight  of  30  ft. 

or  40  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  England.    The  leaves  are  pubescent,  and  much 

{mler  than  those  of  P.  rikbra,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.    The  tree  seems 

to  partake  both  of  the  character  of  ^scahiB  and  VMa,    It  is  a  native  of 

Carolina  and  Vir^g^nia,  in  mountainous  woods,  and  was  introduced  into 

England  in  1764.    In  its  native  country,  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 

where  t^e  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile,  this  tree  attains  the  height  of  60  ft. 

or  70  ft. ,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.    The  largest  tree  in  England 

is  at  Syon,  and  is  40  ft.  hu^  as  exhibited  in  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

The  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834^ 

12ft.  high,  having  been  planted  8  yean.    This  species  is  not  auite  so  free  a 

flowerer  as  P.  nkbra,  ana  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  genus  to  drop  its  leaves 

in  autumn :  they  generally  commence  fidling  about  the  middle  of  August, 

and  die  tree  is  frequently  naked  by  the  1st  of  September.     Like  all  the 

JSsculhiead,  to  thrive,  it  requires  a  deep  rich  soil.    It  is  commonly  propa* 

gated  by  buds,  because  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  found  to  vary  much  in 

plants  raised  from  seed.     A  nurseryman,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the 

Gardener^ s  Magaxme^  (vol.  xi.  p.  249.^  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties 

of  P.  flkva  in  cultivation  in  the  Englisti  nurseries:  one,  an  inferiorly  flowering 

variety,  generally  raised  from   seed;   and  the  other  variety  producing  a 

lai^r  flower,  and  of  brighter  colour,  only  to  be  propagated  by  budding  or 

enuring.    There  are  two  fine  grafted  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Fufiam 

Nursery,  with  trunks  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  in  circumference,  and  nearly  30  fi^  in 

height. 

SUutiU'a.  In  Che  enrirons  of  London,  at  Syon,  there  it  a  tree  40  ft.  high,  already  aaentlaoed;  la 
the  Fufham  Nunery,  two^  nearly  30  ft.  high ;  at  Kenwood,  one,  40  yean  planted,  whieb  la  57  ft.  Ugh  x 
«t  Ham  Houae^  Evex,  one,  planted  by  Dr.  Fotbergill,  which  It  88ft.  high ;  In  the  aiboraCum  at 
Kew,  tbe  tree  icSOft.  high:  at  YorkJlouie^  Twickenham,  40  yean  plaated,  and  SOft.  high.  In  the 
lale  of  Jeney,  in  8annden*i  Nunery,  10  yean  planted,  and  IS  ft.  bifl^.  In  Lancadilre,  at  Latham 
Hooae,  14  yean  planled,  and  85  ft.  high ;  in  Monmouthibtre,  at  DowUia  Honae,  80  yean  planted, 
'  and  15  ft.  high ;  In  Oxfordibire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean^lanted,  and  34  ft.  hi|^ 


In  Sootfamd,  in  Perthshire,  fai  the  Perth  Nnnery,  80  yean  irianted,  and  15  ft  high :  in  SClrlinnhlre^ 
in  Calendar  Park*  10  yean  ptanfeed,  and  14  ft.  higl>*  In  Iraund,  In  the  envtoOM  of  jDublin,  at  Castle- 
town. 35  ft.  high  ;  in  th«  Glaanerin  Botanic  Oardeo,  30  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high :  In  Looth,  at 
Oriel  Temple,  40  yean  planted,  and  81  ft.  high.  In  France^  at  Paris,  In  the  Jardin  oei  FlantesL  55 
yean  planted,  and  44  ft.  nigh ;  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  40  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  btigfa. 
In  Hanorer,  at  Schwdbber,  40  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wtelita,  80  ft.  high.  In  Aoflria,  at  KopeMel, 
It  yean  platited,  and  18ft.  high ;  at  Brllck  on  the  Leytha,  Sift.  high. 
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Commercial  SUUuHcs.  Plants,  in  London,  cost  frotn  U.  6d,  to  2f.  6d. 
each;  at  BoUwyller,  80  cents;  end  at  New  York,  25  cents, and  nuts  40 
cents  a  quart. 

•  3.  P.  Di^scoLOR  Swt.  in  H.  B,    The  twQ-coloured^i0em£  Pavia. 

Ident^catkm.    Swt  Hort.  Brit,  p.  83. ;  Don's  Mill.  1.  ik  65& 
^rnoH^fme.    ilS'icului  dftcolor  Ph.  and  BoL  Beg. 
EngrM/k^.    Bot  R^^t  t.  Sia 

Distinct.  Char.^  ^c.  The  whole  plant,  including  the  youn^  wood,  is  covered 
with  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  large,  showy,  continuing  a  long  time 
expanding,  and  numerous,  though  the^  are  but  sparingly  succeeded  by  fruit. 
\¥nen  the  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  thick,  fleshy, 
carrot-like  roots,  which,  in  free  soil,  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  the  depUi 
of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery.  This  sort  was  introduced  from  North  America  (where  it  is  found 
principally  in  the  western  territory  of  Georgia),  in  1812,  by  Mr.  Lyon. 
Unless  when  grafted  on  JB,  Htppoc4stanum,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  in  height;  but  it  is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and,  considered  as  a  shrub,  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  in  May  that  can  be  planted.  The  plant  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Hort.  Soc.  was,  in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after  having  been  3  years- 
planted.  There  are  varieties  of  it  in  the  nurseries  under  diferent  names ; 
one  of  these,  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  at  Sawbridgeworth,  bears  the  name 
of  P.  c4mea  pubescens.  There  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  this  bush  in  the 
Hammersmitn  Nursery ;  it  is  about  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  proftisely  covered  with  bloom  every  year.  A  lai^e  tree  of  the  com- 
mon horsechestnut,  covered  with  grafts  of  this  species^  as  recommended  in 
the  case  of  P.  humilis,  would  form  a  nobble  object.  Scions  taken  ftom  flower- 
ing trees,  and  grafted  on  P.  humilis,  would  form  beautifui  miniature  trees 
for  pots.  Scions  from  flowering  trees,  grafted  on  stocks  of  this  species, 
flower  the  second  year,  and  form  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  for 
small  gardens  that  can  well  be  recommended.  The  same  may  truly  be  said 
of  P.  humilis,  and  P.  macrostachya,  and  yet  none  of  these  species  are 
ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  suburban  gardens  of  the  metropolis.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  2s,  6^.  each. 

1  4u  P.  HY^BRiDA  Dec,    The  hybrid  Pavia. 

Uemt^lciOiom.    "Dec  Prod.,  1.  a  59&  :  Son's  Mia,  t  p.€53L 
a^noi^me.    ^iculiu  h^linda  nee,  HorL  Mtm^.,  181^  pk  7& 

Distinct,  Ckar,y  S^c,  Leaves  dothed  beneath  with  velvety  pubesiceuce,  petioles 
smooth;  flowers  variegated  with  yellow,  white,  and  purple.  The  tree  in 
the  X«ondon  Horticultural  Sodetv's  Garden  was,  in  1834^  6  ft.  high,  after 
having  been  5  years  planted.  The  leaves  and  flowers  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  P,  discolor;  but  the  flowers  of  P.  h/brida  are  more 
sparingly  produced.  This  sort  is  not  in  general  cultivation ;  though,  like 
every  other  kind  of  Pavia  and  ^^sculus,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so, 

*t  5.  P.  NBGLE^OTA  G.  Don,    The  neglected  Pavia. 

Identification.    Loud.  Hort  Brit.,  tn  143. ;  Don'a  MUL.p.  65&  ;  Swt  Hort  Brit,  pc  8S. 
SfMongmn,    JE'uboXva  Mglteta  LindL  to  BoL  Beg. 
Engravingt,    Bot  Reg.,  t  lOOa  ;  vxl  our^.  lag. 

Distinct.  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  with  rufous  down  on  the  vems  on  the  upper 
side,  smooth  beneath ;  rather  plicate.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  vdned  with 
red.  This  is  a  tree  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  and,  like  it,  is  apparently 
a  hybrid  between  P.  rubra  and  P.  discolor.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  from  M.  Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name 
of  JE,  ohio^nsis.  In  the  Botttmcal  Register^  it  is  said  to  be  most  nearly 
relat^  to  jE,  (Pavto^  flkva,  but  to  difier  from  it  in  the  flowers  appearing  10 
days  earlier,  and  in  tne  leaflets  bdnff  more  glabrous,  with  rufous  down  on 
the  veins  on  the  iipper  side,  and  with  hairs  m  the  axib  of  the  veins  on  the 
under  surface.  Tnere  is  a  tree  of  this  sort  in  the  garden  of  the  Lmidon 
Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  was.  12  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
8  years  planted ;  but  it  has  scarcely  yet  found  its  way  into  the  nurseries. 


¥  6.  P.  itacboca'iipa  Horl.    The  long-fruited  Pavia. 

lymiyti.    JtfaiM  Ttnta  lucnoiipa  Laid.  Ct..  OXi.;  Plrfa  tmetedrit  Id  the  Hon.  See. 


DuHnd.  Char.^e.  Thistree  is  upwardsoTSO  ft.  high;  and  that  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society, naa,  in  1834,  ISft.high,  afterhavingbeen 
8  years  planted.  This  sort  appears  to  us  to  be  intennediate  between  some 
vsriety  of  .^E'bcuIus  Hippocftstanum  and  Pavia  riibra.  The  leaves  ar?  large, 
smooth  on  the  upper  sumce,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  orthecommonhorsechestnut,  but  with  the  petals  less  spreading,  and  of 
a  pale  r«l  colour  mixed  with  ydlow.  The  branches  are  spreading  and  loose; 
and  the  whole  tree  has  an  open  graceful  appearance,  quite  diflerent  Irom 
that  compactness  of  form  and  rigidity  of  branches  which  belong  to  most 
of  the  tree  species  and  varieties  both  of  j^sculus  and  P&no.  This  sort  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  cultrration  in  the  nurseries,  notwithstanding  ita 
claims  to  a  place  in  every  collection  of  ornamental  trees. 

i  Iioii.     The  loDg-ncemed  Pavia. 


tout,  L  ns.  j  Jin  E 

Spec.Chinr.,^c.  Stamensmuchlongerthan thecorolla;racemesverylong.  Root 
Btoleniferous.  Flowers  white.  {Dec,  Prod,,  i.  p.  596.}  A  shrub,  with  loose 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  long  projecting  stamens,  which  give  the  spike 
a  fine  fringed  ap[>earance.  A  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  more  particularly  in  Georgia,  near  the  little  town  of  St.  Augustini 
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introduced  in  I8S0;  flowering  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguit.  The  aboots  are  slen- 
der, spreaitiiig,  aad  rooting  at  the  joinU 
where  they  happen  to  reat  on  the  soil, 
with  aftceDdeiit  extremitiea.  The  tree 
comes  into  Sower  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  the  other  ^gcul^taa, 
and  continues  flowering,  in  the  case  of 
)arge  plants  on  moist  soil,  for  three 
months  or  longer,  fonning  one  of  the 
greatest  floral  ornaments  of  the  shrub- 
beiy,  at  a  season  when  Tery  few  trees 
or  shrubs  are  in  flower.  The  fruit,  which 
ii  small,  seldom  ripens  in  England;  but 
in  America  it  is  said  to  be  eaten,  boiled  o: 


roasted :  aud  M.  Poiteau,  accordingly,  has  included  this  spedes  of  Pftvia  in 
fail  list  of  thiit  trees.  (See  Bon  Jard.,  1635,  p.  775.)  When  planu  are  to 
be  raised  from  the  nuts,  he  aays  they  ou^ht  to  be  sown  immetuatdy;  as,  if 


kept  expoiaed  to  the  tur,  they  ahrinti,  end  soon  loae  their  T^etatire  power. 
The  flowers  are  t^reeably  fragrant,  and,  as  befi>re  obacrved,  very  oma- 
mental;  as  are  the  ^reading  leavea,  supported  on  long  alender  petioles; 
which,  from  their  graceful  disposition,  combined  with  the  feathery  lightncsa 
of  the  racemes  of  flowers,  gife  the  whole  plant  an  air  of  dt^ance  quite 
difleroit  &om  that  of  any  other  apedes  of  dwarf  pavia. 

SMMia.  TiM  IuhN  plut  In  Uit  cOTlrint  or  LsDdiiitinSnaibutttliBstiDonihuiUA. 
bilk.  Tb*BUU<f  t&i(wi«lBttac  (uijtnora*  tdrfw  Hoitlna&niai^atT.Tfan  plntat, 
wM,lBlBN,5ft.hi(li.  InBetbhiri,!!  While  KDWiii,ttiinin>>(atBi_TpluuwbkAsimi 
lirnlmnlT  thr  -^'' and  unoni  thnn  U  arn,  a  jwui  pliDttJ,  whltdl  h  UlL  IlLth;  ioIjM- 


App.  i.     Other  Varietiet  ofPdiw. 

In  lb*  FuHimb  MMwrr  mpluli  bikiiialnf  lo  H 

CMlui,  wllh  theiumM,  WiilllK»T4(BUld/'.«riia«;l 

SodatT  wrt  pUntt  nuAfd  Micniitr  j^OHaJtAma  var    In  dlAmrt  nui 
■MBS  lot  Uh  hiih  THtalr  ;  uad,  M  ■InoB  aU  Um  Hrti  iHd  ttt^j.  imi  h] 

Triiiiliii. 1     't'    !■■■■----■- J-     ■■■j'Ti"    i\ii^ii     lumwuiiaM  imiTS- 

iMteiim  ■•  irulf  baaUhiL  Uiat  ttait  ka  DM  M  be  R(nn«l,  racR  <ir*dd}  IT  uicj  ««  kv  dMlna, 
■nil » dMBinMil uHl  ttaaai  m  to  lotoM wliM  tfa^M^  ind  lo  aDMspanAieai  BbeotndB if 

ptfpccuued  br  bHddlBf  «  fnlUiif,  uid  bit,  wUh  regud  la  the  Sk,  u  mil  h  M  the  iuJm 
(H*;'<flB.)i«l>Kt«»ou(U>lin^  UHcUul  die  ftutalherinidannn  toco  woitsd. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Or  this  order  there  is  only  one  hardy  ligneous  plant  in  the  country,  namely, 
K&lreutehapanicul^[ai.af>ii.;  and  the  h^f-hardy  species,  which  chiefly  beioi^ 
to  the  genus  Dodonca,  are  not  much  cultivated  even  ui  gteen-hotuea. 
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Genus  I. 


KOLRRVTE^ItlA  Lazin.    The  Kolrbutbria.    Lin.  8yst,  Oct&ndria 

Monog^nia. 

Ideniificaaon,    Laxn.  Aood.  P«br.  la  ]».  561. ;  L'HMt.  Scrt.»  1&  1. 19. ;  Willd.  Spec.  PL.Saa ; 

Dea  Prod.  1.  a  61& ;  Don's  MIU.,  1.  pi  678. 
Afnon^me,    S«|HDdu«  sp.  XAk  FU. 
DerHtamm,  In  honour  of  John  TheaphUtu  KSlraUer,  onee  Proftaior  of  Natural  BUtory  at  Carls. 

ruhe,  and  celebrated  for  bis  researches  on  the  pollen  of  plants. 

Gen.  Char.^  ifc.  Ccdyx  of  6  sepals.  Fetak  4,  each  with  2  scales  at  the  base. 
Capiule  3-celled,  inflated.  Seeds  ovate-globose,  the  seed-coat  penetratiog 
into  the  seed,  and  occupying  in  the  place  of  an  axis  the  centre  of  the  em- 
bryo, which  is  spindly  convoluted.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  of  many  pairs  of 
leaflets  that  are  ovate,  and  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers,  yellow,  in  panicles, 
(DeCf  Prod.y  i.  p.  616.) — A  deciduous  tree  of  the  middle  size. 

!l^  1.  K.  PAificiiLA*TA  Laxm.    The  panicled;/?otivr»^  Kolreuteria. 

MatmaUi<m.    N.  D.  Ham.,  t  S&j  Dec.  Prod..  I.  ^  61&  -,  Hayne  Dend.  p.  45,  j  Don's  Mia,  1. 

a!motmmet.    Sapfaldua  chkrfnsis  Un,  HL  Safp^,  p.  SSL ;  K.  p«allis0ldke  L*Hlrlt  Bert }  Saronnler 

panieoU,  IV. :  rispentragende  KOlreuterie,  uer. 
£ngrm0kigt.     L'HMt  Sert,  1&  1 19. ;  N.  Da  Ham.,  1. 1 3& ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  390. ;  and  the  plate  of 

toe  tree  in  our  Second  Volumes 

Descriptitm,  History^  4^.  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  loose  insular 
head,  polygamous ;  that  is,  sometimes  hermaphrodite,  and  sometimes  uni- 
sexual: a  native  of  China,  and  introduced  in  1763.  It  was  first  cultivated  at 
Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry;  and,  being  highly  orna- 
mental, both  from  its  large  compound  leaves  and  fine  loose  terminsl  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers,  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  collections.  Considering  that  it  is  a 
native  of  China,  it  is  very  hardy ;  the  hermaphrodite  plants  not  unfrequently 
ripening  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  has  not  only  a  very  fine 
appearance  when  in  flower,  but  also  in  autumn,  when  the  tree  is  covered  with 
its  lane  bladderv  capsules,  and  the  leaves  change  to  a  deep  yellow,  which  they 
do  before  they  nil  off*.  It  was  introduced  into  France  m  1789,  and  b  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  also  in  the  south  of  Germany* 
It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated 
eilher  by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  root  or  branches.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
it  is  generally  propagated  by  seed.  Though  there  are  trees  of  this  species  of 
considerable  size,  both  in  liritain  and  on  the  Continent,  we  have  never  beard 
anvthing  of  the  quality  of  its  wood ;  which,  from  the  prevalence  o£  a  yd 'ow 
colour  in  its  foliage  and  flowers,  may  probably  be  of  a  nne  colour,  and  yieic  a 
yellow  dye.  The  tree  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  In  a  young  state,  it  is  sometimes  seen 
with  a  ragged  head,  owing  to  the  young  shoots  dying  back,  af^er  wet  summers 
and  cold  autumns ;  but,  as  it  gets  older,  it  makes  shorter  shoots,  and  these 
have  more  time  to  ripen.  Accordmgly,  old  trees  have  ^enerallv  much  hand- 
somer heads  than  young  ones.  The  general  contour  of  these  heads  is  hemi- 
spherical, as  may  be  seen  bv  the  fine  old  specimens  at  Kew,  in  the  Fulham 
iNursery,  and  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 

aatfsrtcsL  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  tree  Is  at  Ham  House,  where  it  Is  48  ft  high, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  flrom  Uie  ground,  is  16  in. ;  at  Kew,  it  is  SO  ft  high  :  In  the 
Fulham  Norserr,  S6  ft  i  at  PUlkam  Pataoe,  17  rears  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high :  at  9yon,  80  fTblgfa ;  Iq 
Berluhii«,at  White  Knights,  86  yean  planted,  and  83  It  hlghj  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Chesbunt. 
6  years  planted,  and  11  ft  high ;  In  Scafllprdshire,  at  Alton  Tower*.  10  yearsplanted,  and  10  ft  high : 
In  Yorkshire,  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  planted,  and  8  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lawson*i 
Nursery,  EdlnbuiiBb,  4  years  planted,  and  4  St  hie h ;  in  Satheriandshire,  at  Ounrabln  Castle,  80  ft. 
high,  ui  Ireland,  in  the  enrirons  of  Dublin,  at  Castletown,  15  ft  high  ;  in  the  Olasnerln  BoUnie 
Garden,  80  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high j  at  Tervnure,  10  yean  planted,  andS  It  high ;  at  Oriel  Temptsu 
85  yean  planted,  and  ao  ft  bigb.    lanaaciiyiii  the  Jaidin  deal1aateibaO7canplaDied,«Bd0it 
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hllltaiilBrtiiii.  lOyt 


■tai  ilHrtllll,  10  ytnm  ntutod,  MDd  iO  ft,  Matl  j  InlhcTouhlD  BMule  OuAhi,  W  ran  pUM 

<]  IS  n.  high  1  U  Netrihn,  nor  Num.  SI  ;«»  piuUd,  Ul4  IS  It  llifl).     In  Auttrit,  in 


App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Sapinddcete. 

Otnon^'a,  ■  fcnw  nf  |iduU  naiamd  id  b< 


■hlf  pcotaMt  thU  II  would . 

■  It  .i«<TW<>ra  CuanlDf,  ■• — 

m  D.JmmmiciiuiiDtc.,D,   ■nfiuUfMli  S>. _ 

Bflka,  nvhcrelt  ■rcnfevUfttbehtight  Df  0fL  :  tDd.  b« 
..  kB<wiilb«Tet>y&ii«ieiirt<rltcb«icn(.    Ufasb 

«  D.  loiriml  Sitb.,  D.  Iwijarlrii  BstRn.  t  «31.,  O.  novdM  Smith,  uid  D.  uafcH^Mis  Bil4ie, 
in  >U  iuili>»  at  New  HolUnd,  neomanMUj  la  br  mM  with  In  gnm-huUH.  TIht  mix  (tDEnllT 
cultiralnl  in  Imni  and  iv^ar  In  us;  light  mtl ;  >nd.  when  (her  uc  tlicd  cgunM  •  coimnUn  wall, 


3 1.  MUia  AKdwich  L,  tfas  bwl  Dk  n  Indian  UUc, 
(jC.  IM.1  il  n  (U  Inhal^lant  of  Brili^i  gmD-hoUKt, 
jib&wdl  known  IDaUIhaie  who  ha>e  trwidlod  In  IUIt. 
Hie  word  Milla  !•  derited  Tidhi  tirrlia,  tbc  Gnek  name 

TfKBlitnn»  batwetn  the  Ivth  and  [hoH  of  the  aA :  and  ) 


natiRcounlry,  StTU,U  the  height  of  Wit;  u«  then 
are  uef  tf  neailr  Itaat  beiiht  In  the  Dciffabourboad  at 
Napls.     It  li   ptantnl  ai  an  onialnental  tnx  In  Spain, 

■ren  of  It  in  tlie  pubtic  walkt  it  MoMpells,  U  Tonlon, 
uid  In  larioui  dtira  In  Italr.   InlheHMthern  atalei  dT 

of  India;  anamealuginntoIheLagentrn'inHliHllcB. 
]nOnece,aiidaic]fiflheihaniaDftheGF«ian  Archipelago    . 

and  tlie  MnUtetrtnean,  the  UU\m  Axtdmra^  It  alwaya  (. 
planted  in  theareaoTmonaiterla  for  the  uke  or  the  nuta, 

JaTaaianminiK  Thenut^whichareof ihniwncolaur.arekond,and,aia]milTUated,Hianc 
u  bead!  In  Cat'>J™  £1^'" J^  /"^  "•  .*  t™  *''lu"Hlj  ■"en  In  gieen-houia.  and  imnetlM 
thnHighuTsal  wlnten.  In  the  open  air,  at  Bl^,  In  Eail  Ijithlin  i  aodal  Bung^yrin  ^abtk^jM^. 

whiehhadlieen9)vaniilaMeda(iUnKa>atl,  was,  Inl83t,9iahlgh.  ihelnnk  s  In  indiuiKto 
andhadbcanchaaentmifinglSIt  oneachiideof  theliunk.  Out,  raiwd  ftnni  leed  In  [SSS.  wbid 
bai  Rnnd  evn  uiKie  aaainil  a  wall  In  our  garden  at  Ba^nrater,  pi«r««i  hi  a  glaucaie  durlni 
winter.  Oowmd  In  1S35.  In  Iha  wanuBt  paiu  or  DFrnniliire  and  Cemwal],  II  ndghl  be  tiealnl  k 
a  Mandard  tre*  Plaou  an  eeneraHy  ralied  rmn  treda ;  and  thej  ma,  be  protomi  in  the  l>nkM 
iHirieTie*  at  va^  each  \  at  fiollw^ller,  for  1  fbanc  and  50  eenti ;  and  at  New  York  tot  25  com  a 
plant,  and  Idolhir  a  quart  of  mdi. 

t  fe  H.K«»-rri™u8wi.  /te  nm„™  VOia,  or  B«d  Tree,  known  In  the  Weat  InlKw  hi 
Ibe  name  or  the  Indian  JIbic.  Ii  lald  loV  a  tree  arowlne  to  the  height  or  about  SS  ft.     li  bai  hccn 
ai  DBly  aiarittror  M.  .teKinict. 
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;  &  M.  mutrilk  Swt  is  a  native  of  New  HoUand,  InCroduoed  in  1810,  aad  laid  to  JgMW,  In  its 
natiTe  country,  to  the  b«ght  of  fiO  ft. 

$  4.  M.Ja]i6niea  Q.  Don  is  a  giceinhoase  spedet,  crowlnff  SO  ft.  high,  which  has  not  yet  been 
introduoed  i  and  M.  BuclAyun  Boifle  Is  a  species  of  which  little  seems  to  be  icnown. 

Alt  ike  tpedea  qf  VLiUa^  tieing  deciduous  trees,  without  TisHde  buds,  are  peculiarly  eligible  for 
growing  against  a  conserratlve  wall :  because,  by  the  appUcation  of  heat  artificially,  and  by  pre- 
venting (which  can  be  done  by  thatching  the  ground)  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  soil  under  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  summer,  the  wood  may  be  ripened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  our 
winters  with  very  little  or  no  protection. 


CHAR  XXVI. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF   THE   ORDER    I'lTA^CEiE. 

Thalamiflorous.  {H.  B.)  Calyx  small.  Petals  4  or  5,  inserted  on  the  out- 
side of  a  disk  surrounding  the  ovarium;  in  aestivation,  turned  inwards  at  the 
edge  in  a  valvate  manner.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  inserted 
upon  the  disk  that  surrounds  the  ovarium ;  filaments  distinct  or  slightly  co- 
hering at  the  base.  Anthers  versatile.  Ovarium  2-ceIled.  Fruit  a  pulpy  berry. 
Seeds  4  or  5,  fewer  by  abortion;  embryo  erect;  albumen  hard.  Climbing 
slirubSyWith  tumid  separable  joints.  Leaves  with  stipules.  Properties,  acidity' 
and  sugar.  (Lmdl,  Introd.toN.  S.,  and  ITey.)  The  species  are  trailing  and 
climbing  shrubs,  and  they  include  the  grape  vine,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  the  order.  "  The  genus  Htis  is  found  in  the  equinoctial  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  extending  into  both  the  temperate  zones ;  as, 
southwards,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland ;  and,  northwards, 
to  Japan  and  North  America,  as  well  as  from  the  plains  of  India  to  the  defiles 
of  Caucasus."  (Ro^le,  lUiutr.^  p.  \4Af.)  The  genera  which  contain  hardy 
species  are  two,  which  are  thus  distinguished : — 

Ki^Tis.     Calyx  5-toothed.    Style  wanting.    Berry,  S-celled,  4-seeded. 
AmpbloVsis.    Calyx  nearly  entire.     Petals  5.    Stamens  5.   Style  l,crowDed 

by  a  capitate  stigma, 
Ci^'ssus.    Calyx  nearly  entire.    Petals  4.     Stamens  4.    Ovary  4-celled. 

Genus  L 


rrTTS  L.    The  Grape  Vine.    Lm.  Syst.  Pent4ndria  Monog^nia. 

Identi/leatiam.    Lin.  Ocn.,  S84 :  Deo.  Prod.,  L  |k  fiSS. ;  Don's  MOL,  1.  p.  GBfi. 
Sffiumymes.    Qiiid,  CelUe ;  Vid,  j^n. ;  Vigne,  IV. ;  Wein,  Ger. 

Gen.  Char.  Flotoert  hermaphrodite,  dicecious  or  trioecious.  Calva  commonly 
5-toothed.  Petals  5,  cohering  at  the  top,  separating  at  the  base,  and  de- 
ciduous. Stameru  5. — Climbing  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  leaves  sjunple,  lobed, 
or  serrated,  sometimes  compound,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
thyrsoid  racemes.  {Dec.  Prod.^  i.  p.  633.)  The  species  are  deciduous  climb- 
ers, one  of  whidi  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Old  World  as  the  grape 
vine;  and  all  the  others  are  natives  of  North  America.  The  varieties  of 
the  first  species  have  been  described  at  length  by  Du  Hamel  in  France, 
Don  Roxas  de  Clemati  in  Spiin,  and  Sickler  in  Germany ;  and  the  species 
and  varieties  of  North  America  by  Kafinesque. 

X  \.V.  vini'fera  L,  The  wine-bearing  Vine. 

Ident^ficaikni    Lin.  Spec,  S98w ;  Dea  Prod.,  I.  p.  6S3. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p,  935. 

Synonymet.    Vigne,  Fr.  j  gemeincr  Weinstock,  C«r. 

Bngra9lnti9,    Duh.  Arbi  1^., «.  1. 1& ;  Jacq.  Ic,  1.  p/  5a  ;  and  onx  fig- 1^- 
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SpecOitr^tre.  Lcavei  ■ "" 

lobed,  toothed,  u- 
Duated,  or  aernted, 
naked  or  downy. 
(Dee.  Pndnm.,'\. 
p.  633.)  A  deci- 
diHMi*  climber,  in 
mltiTBtioD  from 
the  remotest  period 
of  hiitorjr,  m  the 
wmtmett  part*  of 
the  temperate  xonea 
of  the  Old  World. 
a«id  of  which  there 
are  innumcrBble  va-  J 
rietiee. 

Geograptty  and  Hittory.  The  ^rape  viae  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
natiTe  oTPeraJB;  and  Dr.  ^kler,  in  the  first  Toluraeorbis  Geirhickte  der  Obtt- 
cuUur,  hat  ^ven  an  interesting  account  of  its  migration  to  £gypt,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  From  Sicily,  which  IB  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
■eats  of  ciTilisation  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  vine  is  said  to  haTe 
found  its  way  into  Italy,  Sfiain,  and  France.  It  i*  supposed  to  ha*e  been 
eultitated  in  the  latter  country  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  and  to  have  been 
mtroduced  ii 

There  were  i      ,         ,  .  „        . 

m  the  y^r,  a.d.  880.  The  vine  has  been  for  ases 
woods  and  hedges  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guienne,  in  France,  where 
it  diAra  Irom  the  cultivated  plant,  in  naving  smaller  and  more  cottony  leaves, 
and  veiT  small  fruit,  rather  austere  than  sweet.  These  wild  vines,  which 
were  caUed  by  the  ancients  labrusca,  are  still  known,  in  the  south  of  France, 
by  the  nomea  of  lambrusco,  and  lambretquiero.  (^.  Du  Ifavi.)  The  bistory 
M  the  vine  as  a  fruit  shrub,  and  all  that  relates  to  its  varieties  and  their  pro- 
pagation and  culture,  will  be  found  given  at  length  ia  our  EneUfdopirAi 
of  Ga-demug:  and  we  shall  here  only  notice  those  varieties  which  we  think 
deserving  of  mtroduction,  at  ornamental  and  fragrant-flowered  standard 
climbers,  for  training  against  a  pn^  in  the  free  ground,  in  a  British  arbore- 
tum ;  or  to  be  trwied  against  a  wall,  in  the  arbiMetums  of  colder  countries. 
PUuita,  in  the  European  nurseries,  are  procurable  at  It.  or  I  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York,  for  37}  cents  each. 

e.  i/olat  medtuM.  ITie  koary-ieaved  Grape  Tme.  Miller'*  Orape, 
,r  HilleT's  black  Cluster  Grape.  —  Leaves  almost  entire,  small, 
woolly,  and  whitish.  Fruit  round,  small,  in  compact  bunches,  black. 
This  variety  is  selected  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  leave*. 
1  V.  D.  3  /i/itf  nibetcintSna.  The  nbetcent-leatied  Grape  Vhe.  The 
Claret   Grape;    Tentuiier,  Ft.   (JV.  Bu  j^q 

Ham.,  var.  Ii.,  not  Clairette   Dv  Ham., 
var.  18.) — The  leaves  are  larger  than  < 
those  of  the  preceding  variety,  and  more   ' 
lobed  and  notched :  m  the  autumn,  be- 
fore they  die  off,  they  change  to  a  deep 
claret  colour,   in  which   state  they   are 
highly  ornamental. 
\  V.  t>.  4  afw/oJia  HorL    TTte  Partt^-Uated 
Gngie  rUe.     Crotal,  Fr.    (jfa.  HO.)  — 
The    leaves    are    beautifijlly   laciniated, 
middle-si  led,  and  the  fruit  black.    This 
variety  is  by  some  considered  as  a  species, 
and,  as  such,  is  known  as  f,  lacinioaa  J,. 
climbhig  shrub,  which  has  been  in  cultivat 


1  V. 
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_1 '«.  V.  La»rv'»Oa  L.     The  wild  Vine,  or  For  Grape. 

Itna^tmiim.    Um.  flp*.,  1st ;  Ow.  Prod.,  L  |l  «3t.  t  Den'i  ULU .  L  n  711. 

Sns^piHL     C.  uuulu  Wall.;  males'  Wrin.,  GtT. 

Sfraiinti.    fliun.  Icon,  La5a.Bg.Li  Jia|.  SchosL,  I.  Us.  i  ud  our^  Itl. 

i^o.   Char^  ^c.      Sexes   djcecious   or   pol^gftmous. 

■    Leaves  hearr-aboped,  rather  3-lobecl,  acutely  toothed 
beneath,  and  the  peduncles  toQieDtosc  and  rather 
nis^.  (Dec. Prod.,i.  p.6Si.)    AteDdrileddiniber, 
growing  to  about  the  saine  hei^t  bb  the  comnion 
vine,  but  with  much  larger  leaves  (which  are  acarcdr 
lob^  end  downf,   especially  when  young),  and 
berries  which   are  large  and  black,  with  a  rough 
add  flsTour,  but  are,  nevertheleea,  eaiahle  in  a  wild 
state,  and  much  improved   by  cultivation.    The 
whole  plant  haq  a  diaagreeable  foxy  smelt,  whence 
the  name.     "  The  fruit  is,  according  to  Professor 
Bigelow,  large,  purple,  and  pleasanuy  tasted;  while  Toit^  remarka  that 
it  has  a  strong  disagreeable  flavour  in  a  wild  state,  but  that,  when  cultivated, 
it  is  as  pleasant  as  any  of  the  varieties  of    T.  vinlfera."      (Haoi,  Flor. 
Bor.  Amer.,  p.  1 15.)      There  are  two  varieties  growing  In  the  vtney&rds 
of  North  America ;  one  with  white  berries,  and  the  other  with  red  ones. 
From  both  of  the  varieties,  and  from  the  species,  an  excellent  wine  is  made; 
which,  when  kept  for  five  or  six  years,  resembleB  Moselle.    In  America, 
the  varieties  have  been  kuuch  improved  by  culture ;   and,  according  to 
Rafinesque  (Med.  FL,  L  p.  IS1.)>  ^eatly  increased  in  number  by  cultmre, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  wine.     In  Britain,  the  plant  can  only  be 
considered  as  ornamental ;  and,  from  the  largeness  of  its  foliage  and  Iruit, 
it  forms  a  very  distinct  species  of  f^tiii.     A  plant  of  the  red-fruited  va- 
riety, in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  placed  against  a 
wall  with  a  west  a^Kct,  ripens  fruit  every  year,  which  we  have  tasted,  and 
found  by  no  means  disagreeable.    We  have  also  had  some  bottles  of  the 
wine  sent  us  from  America,  which  was  not  inferior  to  the  weaker  sorts  of 
Rhenish  wjnee.     Possibly  this  plant  might  deserve  cultivation  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  a  view  to  the  mixmg  of  the  fruit  with  that  of  the  varietiea  of 
the  grape  vine,  in  making  wine ;  since  austere  varieties  of  apple  and  pear, 
mixed  with  sugary  varieties,  are  found  to  make  the  best  kinds  of  cider  and 
perry.     Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \t.  6d.  each ; 
at  XLollwyller,  1  tranc;  and  at  New  York,  the  species  and  iu  varieties  are 
37j  cents  each. 

IS.  F.  ssnvA''Lis  Mickr.     The  Siminier  Vine,  or  Grape  Fine. 

UnUfflBmitom.    tfichi.  FL  Boc.  Anwi.,  t.  p.  KO. ;  Otc  Pnd..  I.  p.  SH  ;  Don-i  HIH,  I.  «  711, 

Srmu^nM.     T.  Litoftiu  Waa.  H.  Cm.,  WL ;  V.  •xilplni  WtJu.  Sftt.,  v  II8I- 1  tai  E.  at  K., 


»  mm,  flniwth.     BicniWi  hmic.  iMai<t.   tl«- 
L   |D«.   FTt4.,\.  p.  89*,)     A  luUn  oT North 

iCacDliiA  ThcbAriaucniull.gfiiluIr  Win 


.l)le»lnel.y,hel 
^ud  In  IfiM,  but 


1  4.  r.  sisuATA  G.Don.     The scallopV«xvd  Vine, or  SmmBW Grope  Vme. 

AnfifcKllM.    Dnn'i  HUL,  1,b711. 
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J  5.  r.  coKDiFoYiA  JIfioLr.  The  heatt^Aape^eaYed  Vine,  or  OBtMtM  Gn^w. 
UenlObalKm.    Mkcki.  Fl.  Bor,  AiKr.,«.  p.BI.',  Dec  ProL,  I.  pl  fiHj  Donl  Wa  1. 


Ualilbaliim.    Mkcki.  Fl.  Bor,  AiKr.,«.  B.BI.',  Dec  ProL,  I.  pl  fiH.;  Donl  Wa  l.|i.711.  I 

Sjmm^ma.    V.  IncUa  Joc^.  Selani.,  t.  W7. :  **.  nilpUia  Ui  Stti.,  V.  SM,  IToM  Rer.  dv.,  9U  .  f 

£ittTatm£t    Jk4  Scban.,  L  M7.  )  E.  oT  PL,  MS.  i  UHl  Olirjif.  lU  I 

Spec,  char.,  4'r.  SexeB  dkEcioua  or  poly- 
gamaus.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate, 
toothed  in  the  made  of  incisions,  smooti) 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered.  Berriex  small,  greenish,  ripened 
late.  (JJn-.  i'rarf.,i.  p.a3+,635.)  Found 
wild  from  Canada  to  Florida,  on  the  edget 
of  rivers  and  in  woodn,  where  it  is  caUed 
the  winter  grape,  probably  from  the  late 
ripening  of  the  fruit;  and  chicken  grape, 

perhaps  from  the  very  small  siie  of  the  berries.  Dr.  Torrey  considers  tbis 
to  be  the  true  f.  vulplna  of  LiniiEua,  on  account  of  its  glabroua  leaves. 
(Hoot.)  Introduced  in  1S06.  Plants  of  ft  (but  whether  male  or  female, 
we  are  uncertain)  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Hessts.  Loddiges,  price  1/.  6rf. 

1  0.   V.  BipA'aiA  JIficAr.     The  river-side,  or  mieel-tcenird.  Vine. 
Id/iUipcaliam.    Mirhi.  Flm.  Bm.  Amer.-i.  p-BSl-i  Drt  Prod.,  1.  tt  «SS.;  Den-iHIlL,  I.  p.  711 
SimBMKmci.    C  mbirulHlnu  Domt  Hari.  Outl.,  ud  LmU.  Cal. ;  V^BC  dc  Butum,  Smtr. 

Bntrm»g,.    BM.  Mll«.,t»««3l  EofP.,i«ffi.  i  InlouA.IM. 

Spcr.  Char.,  il-c.      Leaves   heart-shaped,   shallowlj' 
3-clc(l,  toothed  in  the  mode  of  incisions  and  un- 


equally.   Footstalk,  and  the  margin  of  the  nerves, 

Subcscent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  635.)     A  native  of  ' 
[orth  America,  from   Pennsylvania  to  Carolina, 
on  the  gravelly  shores  of  islands  and  banks  of  4 
rivers.     "  Extending  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  . 

Winipeg,  in  laC.  520°."  (RicAardion,   in   Hook.)  Bk- 

Dr.  Hooker  observes  that  some  of  his  specimens  S* 

of  thb plant  have  the  leaves  so  slightly  lobed,  that 
he  srsrcely  knows  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  y.  vulpina  (our  No.  3.).  Female  plants  are 
very  seldom  found  north  of  the  Potowmac  river, 
thnugh  the  male  extends  very  far  beyond  it.     The 

flowers  have  an  exquisitely  sweet  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  mi- 
gnonette. The  female  plant  is  in  the  arixiretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigea, 
where  its  shoots  eitend  to  the  length  of  SO  (L 

±  7.  V.  sotundifo'lia  JUiiAx.  The  round-leaved  \^e,  or  Ballet  Gr^tc. 
Hmltflcallom,  Mlchi.  Ftor  Bw.  Ainn',,e.  p,  231,i  Dk.  Pnd,  L  piGSS.)  Dsn-i  HilL.  Lp.  TIL 
^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Sexes  di<Ecioiu  or  triixcioua.  Leaves  between  heart- 
shaped  and  kidney-shaped,  toothed  in  rather  an  equal  manner,  shining  on 
both  surfiiceB.  Racemes  composed  of  several  little  heads  of  flowers. 
Berries  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  ^Dec.  Prod,  i.  p.  635.)  Found  in  North 
America,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  on  river  sides,  and  on  islands.  Hie 
berries  arc  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  muscadine  grape,  by  which 
name  it  is  sometimes  called  :  the^  are  agreeable  to  eat.  Introduced  m  1806, 
but  not  often  met  with  in  collectiODS.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  ^uileii  of  the 
London  Horticultui^l  Society. 

1  8.  r.  cabibVa  Dec,    "Hie  Caribean  Vine. 

UnMcrmi.    I)«.Prod.,LjiLS3t.i  D«'*HilL,I.p.TlL 

Aifn»'>V'    ShuDeHIM..3,p.l0t.l.tl<Lllf.4. 

5prr.  Char.,  ^c.     Sexes  ditecious  or  tritecious.   Leaves  beart-ohaped,  acumi- 
nate, toothed  with  acute  and  rather  projecting  teeth  ;  rstber  glabrous  above. 
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beneath,  and  the  peduncles,  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  634.)  Flowers 
sniall  and  white.  Berries  small,  brownish  ^een,  watery  and  acid,  but 
eatable.  This  plant  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  clusters  of  small  bjack 
crapes,  of  an  austere  taste;  but  they  would,  doubtless,  make  a  good  red  wine. 
When  it  grows  luxuriantly,  as  it  generally  does  on  the  higher  woody  lands 
of  Jamaica,  it  is  so  full  of  juice,  that  a  piece  of  a  shoot,  about  3  ft.  long, 
will  yield  near  a  pint  of  clear  tasteless  water,  which  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  persons  wno  haver  wandered  long  in  the  woods  without  any  other 
refreshment  of  a  liquid  sort.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  is  called,  in  Jamaica, 
water  withe.  According  to  Sloane,  the  fruit  is  red  or  deep  purple,  the 
size  of  currants,  and  agreeably  acid,  as  well  as  astringent.  (x><m'«  Mill.,  i. 
p.  711.)  Introduced  in  1800,  but  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Not  in  the 
London  'Horticultural  Sodety^s  Garden,  nor  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  Species  qfVttis. 

Dr.  WaUlch  has  enumerated  upwanfg  of  fifty  fpeciet  ai 
ntis.  natiTet  of  India.  Of  theM  V.  WdtUchi  Dec,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  wai  introduced  in  18S8,  and  treated  as  a  stove 
climber;  but  it  will  pirolMblv  be  found  halflbardy.  V.  gla- 
briia  Hoth  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  introduced 
in  18ia  It  resembles  in  tbllage  V.  Tulplna,  and  is  con- 
•fclexed  half>hanly.  V.  imtOca  L.  {fig.  14&)  was  introduced 
in  IfiSS,  and  is  generally  treated  as  a  stove  climber ;  but, 
being  deciduous,  if  its  wood  could  be  ripened  in  sufficient 
time,  it  miglit  stand  our  winters  against  a  conservative 
waH  The  same  may  be  said  of  V.  cee'^ria  Hort  Thns.,  a. 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  introduced  in  18SS.  There  are 
numerous  other  Indian  and  some  Japan  qiedes,  which  re^ 
main  to  be  introduced.  There  are  also  some  species  natives 
of  South  America,  described  by  Humboldt,  of  which  very 
little  is  known ;  but  four  of  them,  which  are  described  in 
Don*s  MUieTf  are  considered  to  be  hardy. 

Of  North  American  species  and  varieties  no  fewer  than 
150  have  been  described  by  Professor  Rafinesque  in  his  Mc 
dietU  Ftora,  ahready  quoted,  and  in  his  Monagrapk  ^  Aim- 
ric<m  Vina,  (See  Qard.  Mag.t  vol  vilL  pVS&y 

Genus  II. 


AMPELaPSIS  Michx.    The  Ampblopsis.    Lm.  Svst.  Pent&ndria 

Monog/nia. 

IdeiUificaiiom.    Bflchz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pclfigi ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  6SSL j  Don*s  Mill.,  1.  p.  6M. 

Smtot^ma.    .Itis  sp.,  and  Cissus  spi 

JDeritfaii<m.    Ampelos,  a  vine,  and  opsi$t  resemblance ;  similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  q»eclee. 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  almost  entire.  Pe^o/r  5,  falling  off  separately.  SBgnia 
capitate.  Ovary  not  immersed  in  a  disk,  including  2 — 4*  ovules.  {KuHth, 
Nov,  Gen,  Am,,  5,  p.  222.,  quoted  in  Dec,  Prod,,  i,  p.  632.) — A  genus  in- 
termediate between  Cissixs  and  Htis.  (Dec,  Prod,,  i.  p,  632.)  The  species 
are  found  in  North  America,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  m  the 
Himalaya.  They  are  all  climbine  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous,  of  the  easiest 
propagation  and  culture :  some  of  them,  as  the  A.  Aeder^ea,  ai'e  very  orna- 
mental. 

JL  1.  A.  corda'ta  Michx.    The  cordate-/rat^  Ampelopsis. 

Idtm^ftcoHom.    Michx.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  159. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  633.  s  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  6M. 
9ifnomi/nu»,    Cissus  Ampel6psis  Pen,  Sgn,,  1.  pw  USL ;  V\\\m  indiv\sa  WiUd.  JBawn.,  59& 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  heart^haped,  acute,  toothed,  indistinctly  3-lobed ; 
the  nerves  villous  beneath.  Racemes  doubly  bifid.  {Dec,  Prod,,  i.  p.  633.) 
Found  in  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  among  nedges, 

LL  2 


4M  AKBOSBTUM  4))D   FRimCBTOM. 

and  b;  the  ride*  of  riToi.  The  flowcn  are  reddiab,  uid  prodoced  ii 
*od  June  {  and  the  betriea  are  of  a  pale  red  colour.  *  '  '  '  '  ~ 
but  rare  iu  Britiih  coUectioDS. 

^  S.  A.  iriDBBA'cBA  Michx,     The  Ivj-Uke  Ampdopsis,  or  Fax-Uavcd  Ivy. 
UaitiflamUm.    IUdii.F1.Ba.  ABtr.Lp- in;  I>«-I'nid.,  1.^633.:  Don'i  HUl ,  L  ^  fiM. 

«HiL,p.  IlK  1  An^Zupltl  ixIm^S^ 
Km  iubta,or  wUiK,  Wdii,  art. 

Spec.  Char.  4'c.     Leavee  dictate,  of  from  3  to  140 

9  leaflet*,  that  are  Rtalked,  oblong,  t 

with  mucronated  teeth.     Racemes  d  ■ 

moucly  corymbose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  [ 
A  vigorouB-^wing  climber,  or  traile 
ingatthe  joiDCB ;  a  native  of  North  A 
from  Pennavtranb  to  Carolina,  in 
on  the  Alleghany  Mountaini.  It  wai 
duced  into  England  in  1629 ;  and,  f 
rapid  ^wth,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
(especially  in  autumn,  when  it  chanj 
deep  rich  red),  it  soon  became  pop 
over  Europe.  It  grows  freely  in  the 
of  cities;  and  in  London,  and  more 
ally  in  Paris,  it  may  be  found  reacl 
the  tops  of  houses  from  50  ft.  to  6 
hd^ht.  In  fine  seasons,  it  produces  I 
which  are  of  a  greenish  purple  coloi 
ceeded  by  corymbs  of  small  blad 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  i 
each,  and  seeds  U.  a  packet ;  at  Bol 
plants  are  1  franc  each ;  at  New  T 

.1  3.  A.  (h.)  hirsu'ta  Donn  {Bort.  CauL).    The  faairy-^nned  Ampdopsia. 

I  DsD'i  Mill.,  L  [L  GM 
.  SrpL,  L  M70. 

A  uttn  of  tbe  AD<(han|r  >'w°t>i™^ 

liiHuc^iiloii,UMjlebeoii]TiTuie(;  of  A.*akcrlca. 

X  4.  A.  bipinna'ta  Midix.     The  bipiiinBte-/eitii«'  Ampelopsis. 

MnttflcaUatt.      Mlcbl.FL  Be*.  Amtr..  1.  p,  IGK  ;  Dec.  Plod.,  1.  Dl  GJ3.  i  Dod'i  Hill.,  1.  p.  »i. 
Symomfmi,.     HcU  uWm  WlUd.  Upet.,  h  r.  IIS3.  i  «HUI  uCh  fen.  4».  1.  !>■  IK,  P».  Ft 

Kigrm^.    Aiik.  Hul.,  p.  41S.  Ai.  a. 


Spec.  Char,,  ejv.  Leaves  bipinnate,  smooth ;  leaflets  cut  in  a  lobed  manner. 
Racemes  pedunculate,  almost  doubly  bifid.  Berries  globose  and  cream- 
coloured.  {Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with  tdender  sterna, 
but  scarcely  a  climber ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carohna,  in  shady  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1700 ;  and,  being  much  admired  for  th&  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  is  not  uncommon  iu  collections.  Plants,  in  )bc  London  nurseries, 
cost  1(.  6d.  each ;  at  Botlwyller,  ? ;  at  New  York,  50  centt. 

App.  i.     Anticipated  hardy  Species  of  Ampeldpsis, 

I  A.  MMM  nee  U  '  uUte  dF  the  mtrni  ouHt  of  Afha,  wttta  conlUc  XtKnm,  reddUh  flswin, 
indbrrrlMbtack  mndFiUbk.     11  li  dmrlbed  by  lAirCim,  bul  bu  HN  lelbnn  intntdncciL 
XA.  Ittlirnp^iUii  Bluma,  nciJla>iiiicE£rrnv,,aiiUi>eor  Jit*.  hupiliBiU  Iutbi,  ud  It  hm- 

1  J.  aprtoUJa  O.  Don.  nui  uinDlku  D.  Dam,  )•  ■  DUlTt  erf  Htfai,  ud  rHHibla  A.  *». 
dHtcsn  in  ctrt  pudculu',  entft  OM  It  it  one  bill  imillii.  Mr.  Rarle  hu  fino  ■  B|bi« 
of  (hli  plut  (lUm.,  L  t6.l,  ind  atattrm  thet  he  coniMin  it  the  mae  wm  lb*  fUit  Aedertn*  of  Dr. 
WiJIldh  Tile  (cnen  ntli,  Anip«1iS|iiii,  and  CIWH  ire  h  miied  to(e(heT  in  the  uldri  luUDicil 
■orka,  thai  Unn  oaypnibMj  be  lone  of  tlw  iliavt  umn  tbu  btlont  la  fltii  at  CmiM,  tmd  ubk 
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Genus  IIL 

crSSUS  L.    Thb  C18SUS.    lAn.  Syst.  Tetr&ndria  Monogfnia. 

Ideni^fleaiiom,    lin.  Gen.,  Na  147. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  dl  897. :  Don't  BfilL,  L  pi  689. 

iVrt'MdiKMi.    Ki$$09 1«  the  Greek  name  of  the  Itj,  which  thme  plants  In  loaie  nuuiner  resemble 

GeiL  Char.,  ^c    Cal^  almost  entira    Petati  4,  fldling    off  separately.    Ovarv  ixelled.     Serrp 

1— 4-«eeded.  {Dee.  Prod.,  L  p.  690.)     Climbing  pUnU,  chiefly  llgneoiu,  with  slmplcL  trifoliate,  or 

palmate  leaves,  and  cymes  or  corymbs  of  small  flowers,  greenish,  vellow,  and  sometiines  purplish. 

Above  70  ligneous  species  are  described  in  Don's  MUUr^  a  few  of  which  are  greeo^iouse  planta»  and 

already  introduced  into  British  gardens. 

*  1.  1.  C  orientdU$  Lam.,  figured  in  Lam.  IIL,  t  84.  6c.  fi.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and,  aeconW 
Ing  to  Sweet's  Horhu  Brilamiiaia,  was  introduced  in  18I&  It  is  a  green-house  climber  1  and,  being 
'considered  tolerably  hardy,  it  might  be  tried  aaainst  a  conservative  wall. 

i  SL  C  9Mted/a  Ait,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1790*  has  pahmate  leaves, 
and"  is  treated  as  a  green-house  plant. 

fl_  &  C  amidrctka  Vent  Choiz,  t  f  1.,  and  our  fig.  lifl.  Is  a  native  of  Mew  Holland,  whence  it  waa 
introduced  in  1790,  and  is  commonly  called  the  kangaroo  vine.  It  has  Urge,  cordate,  serrated,  smootb- 
ish  leaves,  and  but  seUom,  if  ever,  flowers  In  our  green-housesL  It  is,. probably,  as  hardy  as  other 
New  Holland  shnibs. 


i_  4^  C.  eaphuii  WlUd.  Is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Introduced  In  1798. 
r^  a  wmgUeth  (fig.  148.),  C  qimktqti^fbUo  Qfel4e.), and,  pnA>ablv,  other  species  now  kept  in  our 
green.houses,  and  some  even  In  our  stoves,  mignt,  probably,  prove  halthardy,  if  Judiciously  treated. 
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of  thb  half-hardy  lignbous  plants  of  thb  ordbr 

gbrania'cea. 

Wb  introduce  this  order  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recommending  a  trial  of  some  of  the  bsaAflr 
varl«tlM  of  the  common  pelargonium ;  the  rooU  of  which,  at  least,  will  live  through  the  winter  at 
thebottom  of  a  wall,  if  the  soil  be  kept  quite  dry  during  that  season,  and  covered  with  straw.    The 


151 


following  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  chosen  for  a  trial.  In  preference  to  some  others  :  —  P.  Barringfbnih 
cucuDitum  ifig,  ISO.),  macrinthon,  megal&nthon,  calamistiitum,  fuercUbliun,  pdlktum,  aonUe 

eimnckfV 


{Jg.  151.),  Benttnckiammi,  Inquinans  (fig.  132.). 
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CHAP,  xxvin. 


□  □ 

LIONBOUS   PI. 
aOPHVLLA'CKJ 

>  MHUatk—mAhr  I.  (fW.  Stg..  1. 15.,  iwl  ourjb.  U&)  i>  ■ 
veU-kDowD  nilmiacofle  frtvn-houK  pUut,  adDlrEd  Atf  the 

I  ei  Id«  of  tu  lalcu.     ti  hu  uani  out  In  iDi«ir 

»t>4  UnHUmi  tn  Uie  ndflibDiuhaDil  of  Lmido^ 

u  ut  bMC  cr  ■  nil,  protKted  only  duiiif  tbt 

tn  the  oun  air  In  hhu  fltuiLUnii.  ^  tb* 
OtRinl  BoUnlc  Gvdcn,  thli  plant  bu  Hood 
™«r^™TJ«n«theli««of. 1011111  wiJI, 

■owcnd  In  both  •itu.li"j,"th»"tail  dm*  Id  ^ 
IS34     Id  D»on>hin,  at  flnpOrtdft,  In  Ihe 
lanlea  of  the  XobH,  It  hu  Mood  Dij?ft>T  OUT 

EinHabwh;  and.  Id  NoinnlMT,  1S3S,  WH 
•MB  10  ft  IDd  U  ft.  blih. 

*(.  J^.,  t.  llSi.  and  ourjb.  WO  aiatln  aT 

the  C^a  or  Oadd  Hops,  an3  Z.  tforplna  £., 

*1K  Ixna  the  C«|i«,  both  amD-houat  planU, 

ea  upward!  of  ■  ccnturr  In  ttaia  couotry,  and  vhicta  an 

Uov  flDwtia,  may,  witb  ntlin  ligDcoua  Cape  qiecici, 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


In  this  order  thae  are  two  genera,  JJiita  aod  Aploph^Iluro,  which  coDtatn 
•ome    undeTBhrubB,    hardj    or   half-jiardjr.      They   ore    thuk    contndirtiii- 
guisbed:  — 
Rv-Ti.  L.     Calyx  4-pHited.      Stamens  8.     Styles  4,  connected.     Ovary 

almost  stalked.   Capsule  Uobed,  4-ceUed.  (Don'i  MiU.,  i.  p.  775.)  Leaves 

compoundly  divided. 
Aplophv'lluh    Atidr.  Jtut.     Calji   5-parted.      Stamens    10.     Styles  5, 

connected.     Capstile  5-lobed,  fr^led.  (JOon't  MUL,  I.  p.  77S,)     Leaves 

undivided. 

Gekus  I. 


□  □ 


illTTA  L.    The  Rub.    Lm.  Sysl.  Octandria  Hmc^fnia. 

^i^SiSSI^Bu^^/iSui '^:  ""■  •""- 5»1  i  Dee-Prod.  1. ,. TO i  D0O-.  MilL. I.  p.  TO 
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DerimMm.  Acoovding  to  De  Tlidt*  incapable  of  explanation  j  tnit  the  Mine  In  all  the  most  aadent 
Unguaget ;  namely,  na  In  Runic ;  nufe,  rata,  ruta,  or  miu.  In  Anglo-Saxon :  nUiza  in  Sclavonian  j 
ruta  in  Italian  um  Latin ;  rmda  in  Spanish  ;  ruti  in  Greek  ;  uld  to  bo  nrom  r«d,  to  flow,  in 
aUiukm  to  aome  expelling  qualities  of  the  planti. 

A  I.  iZ.  GRAVB^OLENs  L.    The  heayy-scented,  or  common.  Rue. 

Ident^fieaihn.    Lin.  Spec,  54&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  1.  p.  710. ;  Don*t  BTilL,  1.  p.  77& 
aimomffmf.    R.  hortCnait  MUL  Did,,  No.  1. :  Rue,  Fr. ;  Oartenraute,  Ger. 
Engravingt.      Du  Ham.  Aib.,  SL  t  61. ;  Woodr.    Mod.  Bot,  t  37. ;  Pluk.  Icon.,  t  S3S ;  £.  of 
PL,  5888L ;  and  our^.  155. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  supnwleconipound ;  the  lobes 
oblong,  the  terminal  one  obovate.  Petals  entire  or 
toothed.  (Dec.  Prod,,  i,  p.  7 10.)  A  beautiful  evergreen 
undershruby  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  sterile 
places,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  from  time 
immemorial.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and 
ripens  seeds. 

Geography,  Hiitary,  8fc,  The  rue  may  be  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  We  have  gathered  it,  growing  along  with 
Psoralca  bituminoea,  on  the  rocks  about  Nice,  and  along 
the  coast  near  Genoa.  The  rue  was  first  recorded  by 
Turner  in  1562;  but,  from  its  reputed  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  its  use  in  religious  ceremonies,  it  was  probably  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  monks,  many  centuries  before. 

Properties  and  Utes,  **  The  rue  and  its  allies,"  Professor  Burnet  observes, 
**  are  bitter  stimulating  plants,  with  a  strone  but  rather  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  hot  bitter  taste.  J2.  graveolens  is,  indeed,  so  acrid,  that  the  bruised  leaves 
will  excoriate  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  inflame  the  skin,  if  applied  as  a  cata- 
plasm. Rue  was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  medicine :  Hippocrates  commends 
It:  for  many  ages  it  was  considered  a  preventive  of  contagion,  and  called  the 
herb  of  grace ;  and,  in  later  times,  Boerhaave  observes  that  the  greatest  com- 
mendations he  can  bestow  upon  it  fall  short  of  its  merits.  '  What  medicine,' 
aays  he,  '  can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  perspiration  for  the  cure  of 
hysteric  passion,  and  of  epilepsies,  and  for  expelling  poison  ? '  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  prabes,  which  are  truly  questionable,  rue  is  now  seldom 
employed,  except  in  the  form  of  tea,  by  village  doc  tresses."  (Burners 
Oui&net  of  Botany,  vol.  2.  p.  882.)  Notwithstanding  these  observations  of 
Professor  Burnet,  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  rue  have  been  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  respect  by  Lewis,  Woodville,  Thomson,  and  other  authors ;  and 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  theur  observations.  The  internal  use  of  the  rue 
is  unsafe  in  large  quantities;  but  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  as  it  very  com- 
monly is  in  France  and  Germany,  a  considerable  dose  may  be  taken  without 
injury.  In  Britain,  it  is  given  to  children  as  a  vermifuge;  and,  mixed  with 
butter,  to  poultry,  as  a  remedy  for  the  roup,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to  dogs 
as  a  cure  for  the  distemper,  and  is  considereu  By  the  country  people  generally 
as  an  excellent  **  cleanser  of  the  blood."  By  distillation  with  water,  an 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  it ;  and  by  infusion  in  alcohol,  a  tincture  which 
is  warm,  pungent,  acrid,  and  penetrating.  A  conserve,  made  bv  beating  the 
fresh  leaves  with  fine  sugar,  is  the  most  commodious  form  for  using  the  herb  in 
substance :  the  extract  is  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains.  To  labouring 
men,  if  used  with  discretion,  it  might  prove  a  condiment  to  their  food,  in 
the  same  way  as  garlic  does  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  onions  in  most 
parts  of  Europe. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUusums,  Rue,  as  it  is  observed  in  Martin's  Miller, 
was  anciently  named  herb  grace,  or  the  herb  of  grace ;  and  it  is  to  this  day  called 
ave  grace  in  Sussex,  in  allusion,'  doubtless,  to  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Mary,  in  Hebrew,  means  bitter.  Warburton  says  that 
rue  had  its  name,  *'  herb  of  grace,"  from  its  having  been  used  in  exorcisms. 
Ophelia,  in  Shakspeare's  HanUet,  says  to  the  Queen,  "  There's  rue  for  you,  and 
here's  some  for  me ;  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays."   Herb  of  grace 
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was,  indeed,  the  common  name  for  me  in  Sbakspeare's  time;  and  Gkeene,  in 
his  QMXpfoT  an  upstart  Courtier,  has  this  passage :  — **  Some  of  them  smiled,  and 
said  rue  was  called  herb-grace,  whieb,  though  they  scorned  in  th&r  youth, 
they  might  wear  in  their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  say  ntUerere** 
The  gardener  in  Richard  IL  says  of  the  Queen, — 


**  Here  did  the  drop  a  tmt ;  here  in  this  plaoc^ 
I  *11  wt  ■  bank  of  rue,  «oar  herb  of  graoe ; 


Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  tborU^  ahatl  be  leen. 
In  toe  rcnenlnsnoe  of  a  weeing  queen.** 

Perdita,  in  TV  Winter* t  Tale,  says,— 

— — —  **  Beverend  »\n. 


these  keep 


liraoe  and  remembnsce  oe  to  you  botn." 

They  are  both  evergreens,  retaining  their  appearance  and*  taste  during  the 
whole  year,  and,  therefore,  are  proper  emblems  of  remembrance  and  grace. 
Rue  seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  in  nosegays ;  for  the  Clown,  in  A/rt 
Well  that  EfuU  Well,  having  said  of  the  Countess, "  She  was  the  sweet-maijo- 
ram  of  the  salad,  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace,"  Lafeu  replies,  **  They  are  not 
salad  herbs,  you  knave,  they  are  nose  hert)s ;"  upon  whicci  the  Clown,  in  cha- 
racter, remarks,  **  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sir,  Lhave  not  muchitkiU  in 
grass ;"  thus  punning  upon  the  name  of  grace,  as  the  gardener  did  upon  the 
other  name  of  rue.  (Don*tMUl,X  p-  779.)  **  Among  the  ancients,  rue  was  used  in 
several  superstitious  practices :  *  You  are  not  yet  at  the  parsley,  nor  even  at 
the  rue,'  was  a  common  saying  with  the  Greeks  to  those  persons  who,  having 
projected  an  enterprise,  had  not  begun  to  put  it  in  execution.  In  ancient  times, 
cardens  were  edged  with  borders  of  parsley  and  rue ;  and  those  persons  who 
had  not  passed  these  borders  were  not  accounted  to  have  entered  a  garden : 
thence  the  proverb  originated."  (ReteTi  Hiitariealand  Literary  Botany, p,  153^} 

PhyMogical  Phenomenon,  *'  Linnaeus  having  observed  timt  the  rue  moved 
one  of  its  stamens  every  day  to  the  pistil.  Sir  James  Smith  examined  the  J7dta 
angustifiblia,  and  found  many  of  the  stamens  in  the  position  which  he  describes, 
holding  their  antliers  over  the  stigma ;  while  those  which  had  not  come  to  the 
stigma  were  lying  back  upon  the  petals,  as  well  as  those  which  had  already  po*- 
formed  their  office,and  had  returned  to  their  original  situation.  Trying  with  a  quill 
to  stimulate  the  stamens,  he  found  them  all  cmite  void  of  irritability :  they  are 
strong,  stout,  conical  bodies,  and  cannot,  witnout  breaking,  be  forced  out  of 
the  position  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  The  same  phenomeDon  has  been  olv 
served  in  several  other  flowers;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  striking,  or  more  easily 
examined,  than  in  the  species  of  rue."  (Don*§  MiU^  i.  p.  779.) 

7^  Rue  as  a  hardy  Shrub,  Though  the  rue  ia  seldom  seen  in  Britiah  gar* 
dens  otherwise  than  as  an  herb  of  1  ft.  or  1^  ft.  in  height,  yet  when  planted 
in  dry,  deep,  calcareous  soil,  and  suffered  to  grow  without  buing  cut  over, 
it  forms  a  sin^larly  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft., 
or  even  8  ft.,  m  as  many  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are  cut, 
their  glaucous  hue,  the  profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced for  several  months  in  succession,  and  often  throughout  the  whole  winter, 
justify  us  in  strongly  recommending  the  rue  for  cultivation  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  It  will  not  succeed,  however,  if  mixed  with  other  trees  and  shrubs  of 
rampant  growth,  nor  attain  a  large  size,  unless  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in 
a  soil  that  is  deep,  free,  and  Calcareous.  It  forms  beautiful  eveigreen  soMration 
hedges  for  cottage  gardens ;  and  some  fine  hedges  of  this  sort,  and  also  large 
single  plants,  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of  old  chalk*  pits  on  the  south  bmk 
of  the  Thames,  about  Ghnvesend,  in  Kent.  The  plant  is  propagated  in  the 
easiest  manner,  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  requires  no  other  pruning  during  its 
whole  existence  than  cutting  off  the  withered  flower-stalks.  It  appears  to  be 
a  shrub  of  very  great  durability.  In  point  of  ultimate  magnitude,  rate  of 
growth,  soil,  situation,  and  culture,  the  rosemary,  the  lavender,  the  sage,  the 
nyssop,  the  thyme,  and  the  more  hardy  teucriums  may  be  considmd  as 
suitable  associates  for  the  rue. 


XAHTHOXYLA  CEA. 


App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofTluta. 

Ill;  k*pt  in  the  fruw  or  xreoi.lHnK  i  bat  lh«n  \i  HtU* 
oilnhnKnibblih.u  thcEwof  ■  will,  wllh  mm  pre. 


doubt  tliuUiET  mnld  ll?t  In  107  drjr  loiL  oi  In  ftme  nibblih.  ml  the  Gut  of  a  wik  wllh  Hmr 
tection  duHDg  Kvcn  mathrr.  k.  phiniiu  L.  (Ai(,  ^.,  L  307.],  ■  natlTc  of  the  Cudut  Ii 
where  It  irowt  10  the  helibi  of  Bft.;  A  ImcUB™  !»«.,»  ihrubSft.  high,»oiulTe  ofSlidl 
iui|iinin>fl*  J'fl'i;  0I(.  UA.I  *  utiTe  0?  the  laiilh  of  France,  which  wu 

fi.  munpb^Ua  ii^,  fkvn  (he  north  of  Africa,  where  II  frowi  sft. 
htgh  ;  It.  n>ont^na  Om*-,  ttaia  the  Mrtith  of  Europe,  alio  urowlng  ^  ft.  , 
hlfhi  A.  dlrirlcita  TV>iiir<,  fMn  the aooth  of  IUIt;  R.  t6nia  Drc.,  I 
ftom  Conlca;  H.  (IblflAn  ai^.,trom  Nepal,  whick  wu  latruduced 


□  □ 


APLOPHY'LLUM    Andr.  Juu.     Tub  Aplophtllvn,  or  SlKFtB-LEArsD 
Rue.    Lin.  Syif.  DeLindria  Hooogynia. 

wu  iuUtuled  br  A.  Jiwlou  In  V^in.  Ifu.,  IS.  p.  Ki.,  ami  I1  adopted  br  O^  , 
Don.  It  Dontaina  two  or  tbne  •paciia  of  «r-"  — ■-~i— .•-  -w^k  .—  1 
nardy,  but  vblch  are  ipore  nvqitenUy  tr^^cd  m 


■■  l.^.UmffiUmmO.  Item.,  JIbu  IlDllbUi  i,,  (*<.  Ilrp.,  S«S.,anil  our    ' 

InaDniilinorSpain.nnr  Valencia,  udllia  of  Greece.   °lt  wai  ^nlroducrd 
m  17M.fniwi  to  iboal  I  ft  In  belfht.  and  Aowen  from  Jul;  to  septembiT. 

a.  i.  i.  iMfialau  O.  Doa,  Mti  •u»to»e»  Die.,  hu  iMhulalalt  lanee- 
^■tc  tfauoDui  leiTH,  ud  lellow  lowen  In  mrrnihi,  amelllnB  like  (hoM  of 
PriBiita  oOamuli.    tl  liiiullT«DrTB>i1a,*1ienllAinua(hrabitioul.: 
Sn.  M|b)andinilntni(lucedlB  IWa     It  flonn  Aob  June  to  SeptesitKr.    ^ 

m.3.A.  fluOnMtmm  O.  Don,  KUt  rtutlBiUiH  Lab.,  ki  ■  nall»  of  tb* 
CDuntrr  about  DamaKH.    It  (ron  ataut  1  ft  U(h,  but  tiai  not  Tat  bMD  1b. 


CHAP.  XXX. 


The  genera  beloD^ng  to  this  order  which  coptain  hardy  speciea  are  tbree, 

Xanthdxjrlum,  i^elea,  and  AiloTOui,  which  are  Chiu  ditripgiiiahed  in  Don'i 

Miil.,  i.  p.  777. 

Xantho'xtlvm  L;  and  H.  el  Klh.  Floweni  bisexual.  Calji  3— 5-parted, 
with  an  equal  number  of  petals  and  stamens.  Carpels  l~^,  S-Talved. 
Leaves  simple,  ternate,  abruptly  and  unpari-pinnate. 

Ptb'lea  L.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  l~-6-parted.  Petals  4—5.  Sta- 
mens 4— '5.  Fruit  compressed,  S— ^Si«elled;  cells  l.aeeded,  turgid  in  the 
centre,  each  cell  extendi  into  an  orbicuhir  reticuhited  wing.  Leaves  of  3 
leaflets,  mrely  of  5  leaflets. 

JiL/fNTUsDetl.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals 5.  Stamens 
10,  unequal.  Stylet  3 — 5,  arisiDg  from  the  notches  of  the  ovaries.  Carpels 
3—5,  meoibnuieous,  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Leaves  abruptly  or  impari- 
pinnate. 
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I  I.  X.  niASi'i 


ST.  1  Dec  Prod.,  I.  lu  7M.  i  Don'.  Mill,  1.  p.  BOe 

IBteuD  Mick  a.  A  J..iv.i3L;  Z.CUti  HinnUi  nr.  LAl  V, 

, iriB  it  Frtnr.  ft.  j"  EKhak4ilulrt|(a  Z4linmhlH>li,  dr. 

fuMu^i.    Du  EluB.  ArtL.  Ltffr.i  CiUitL  CuoL,  1.  LK,!  R  of  FL,  13SHG.  i  oucjh.  ia.;aDd 
tbe  pliK  of  tlili  ipccla  In  VuL  IL 

J^.  Ciar.,  ^e.    Leaves  pinnate,  of  4  to  5  156 

pura  of  leaSet»,and  an  odd  one;  the 
feafleu  ovate,  ob«cureiy  sawed,  equal 
■t  the  base ;  the  petiole  round  and  de- 
v<Md  of  pricklei;' prickles  in  the  situation 
ofstiptdes.  Flowers  in  aiillai7  umbds, 
without  petals :  the  sexes  dicecious. 
(Dee.  Prod.,  i.  p.  786,  727.)  A  low 
dedduoua  tree,  »  nadve  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  in  woods  near  riven ;  culd- 
vated  in  England  since  1740,  and  flow-  ■ 
aing  in  &brch  and  April.  In  its 
native  country,  this  tree  is  seldom 
seen  hi^er  than  from  lift,  to  15 ft.; 

but  its  stem  is  decidedly  that  of  a  tree  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  without  side  shoots,  and  then  branching  out,  and  fonniiw 
a  r^ular  head.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  with  red  anthers.  The  borfc  and 
capsules  are  of  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  used  for  relieving  the  pains  of  the 
toothache ;  whence  the  pcniular  name.  A  tincture  of  the  barii  u  also  used 
for  curing  rheumatism.  This  tree  is  common  in  British  collectiana,  but  is 
never  seen  of  any  great  size.  There  is  one  at  Syon,  about  13  ft.  high  ;  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  one  about  10  ft.;  and  some  at  White 
Knights,  from  10  fl.  to  13  ft.  bi^.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  10 
years  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots.  Plants,  in  the  ^ndou  nurseries,  are  1«.  6ij.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  20  cents;  at  New  Yoric,  26  cents,  and  seeds  I 
dollar  a  quart. 

~  oof  UkU.  Crt.ofwl 


Hem^cMim.    MIclii.  PL  Bor.  Anwr.,  £  |l  335. ;  Det  Prod.,  1.  p.  79S,  j  Deal  HiH.,  1.  n  803. 

AMMMw.     Fagira  fntitAKOA  Lam.  Jtt.,  [.  t.  39i. 

AfTd'AV'     I'm-  M,  I-  L  331. 

Spit.  C*ar.,4T.  LoTHplnnitii  the  luDtti  3  to  S  pain,  uid  ui  odd  oor.all  m  ibort  itidli.  oUoniv 
ovii],uuinliul<i,fliKl)rMv«l,cttliqucUUicliuc   PHlojo  and  bnochii  prickt;.  Paiild»  UnninaL 

PcWi  5.  (Dec.  PraL,  i.  n.  IK.)  A  '—" •■— ■• '- '  ■" — " '  ■™— "-■-    ■" — ' ■ 

in  ISOfl,  and  Donrlnf  [n  July,     fi 
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5  3.  X.  MI  TB  iViM  The  smooth,  or  thomleu,  Xanthoxylum,  or  Toothache 

Dree. 

Uen^ficaUm,    WUld.  Eouin.,  lOia  i  Dec,  Prod.,  L  pi  797.  i  Doq*i  MiU.,  L  p.  80f. 

Spec  Ckar.,  Ac.  TborolcM.  Learei  ImpwUpinnate,  downy  beneath.  Flowen  axillary.  (Dee.  Prod., 
I  p.  797.)  Introduced  Aom  North  America  in  1819,  and  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  the  same 
height  as  X./haineuip,  with  flowen  of  the  none  odour,  and  produced  in  theiame  monthi.  It 
may,  ponibly,  be  only  a  yariety  of  the  X  /raxineum,  as  Gledltschtoinirmls  Is  only  a  variety  of  O. 


triacahthoa. 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species* 


The  spedes  of  this  genus  are  not  very  ornamental,  otherwise,  there  are  some  others,  which  are 
naUves  ofChina  and  Japan,  which  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative  wall :  see  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  species  that  hare  been  introduced  into  Britain,  in  our  Hortm  Brittmniau. 

Genus  II. 


PTEXEA  L.    The  Ptelea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil,  Lin.  Sytt.  Modo;  cia 

Tetra-PenUindria. 

Hentmcatiom.    JAn.  Oen.,  Na  ISSL ;  Dec.  Prod ,  9.  pk  89. ;  Don*a  MUL,  1  p.  80& 
a^nomimei.    BetHtda  Adans.;  Orme  de  Samaric^  Er.  i  Lederblumc^  Ger. 

1  1.  P.  TRIPOLI Vta  L.    The  ihree^eafletedAesLyed  Ptdea,  or  Shrvbby  Trefoil. 

Ident^lcatkM.    Lin.  Sa,  17& ;  Willd.  Spi  PL,  1.  ffJO.-.  Dec.  Prod.,  9. p.  89.  s  Don's  IfiKL,  1.  pi  8061 
^non^mes.  Orme  de  Samarte  k  trois  Feuilles,  HtJa  dreyblSttrige  Ledextdume,  Ger. 
Emgraeimn.    DUL  Elth.,  1 199.  {   MilL  Ic.,  t  911.:  N.  DuHam.,  t  57.;  Hayne  AbUld.,  t74ws 
Schmidt  Arb.,  9.  t  7ft ;  and  the  ^te  in  oar  Second  Volume. 


Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaf  of  three  leaflets  that  are  ovate  acute,  the  middle  one 
much  tapered  towards  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  usually  tetrandrous. 
(^Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  82.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree  from  North  America,  where 
it  is  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina  in  shady  moist  hedges,  and  on  the 
edges  of  woods  amons  rocks.  It  was  introduced  in  1704,  and  produces  its 
small  greenish  white  flowers  in  corymbose  clusters  in  June  and  July.  These 
are  succeeded  by  flattened  winged  capsules,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  elm ;  whence  the  French  name  of  orme. 

VarieUee. 

P.  1. 9  peniaph^Oa  Munchh.  Hans.,  S.  a  349.,  has  6  leaflets ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant 
P.  /.  9  pubStcem  Pursh  has  pubescent  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  bang  in  culttvation  in  Britain. 

DeicripHony  4r<^.  When  this  |flant  is  pruned  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms 
a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  hemispherical  head;  but  in  Bntish  gardens  it  is 
more  frequently  found  as  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous  stems  proceeding  from 
the  same  basal  point.  The  species  was  originally  sent  to  England  by  Banister, 
and  plants  of  it  were  raised  by  Bishop  Compton  at  Fulham ;  but  they  were 
lost,  and  the  plant  was  reintroduced  from  Carolina  by  Catesby  in  1724. 
Being  hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil,  the  tree  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  collections ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  both  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  fruits,  and  the  handsome  general  form  of 
the  tree.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  (put  in  in  the  autumn,  and 
covered  with  a  hand-glass),  or  by  seeds. 

Staihtki.  AtPnrser'sCross,therebatree95ft  high,  with  a  tnink  14  in.  in  diameter;  at  Glou- 
cester Lodge,  Brompton,  is  a  somewhat  definrmed  specimen,  16  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  ground :  in  filoane  Square  is  one  upwards  or  19  ft.  high  }  in  the  Fulham  Nursenr.  one  19  years 
planted,  and  i4ft.  high ;  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  one  5  years  planted,  10  ft.  bis^ ;  in  Hid. 
dlesex.  near  Sbepperton,  by  the  road  side,  a  very  handsome  tree,  about  95  ft.  high,  with  the  head 
90ft.  in  diameter;  in  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  15ft.  high ;  in  Wiltshiie.at  Lonrieat,one  50  yean 
planted,  and  18  ft.  hisl^  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  ia,  and  of  the  heaa  94  ft. ;  in  Worcestershire^ 
at  Croome,  10  vears  planted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  15  year* 
planted,  and  19  ft.  high ;  in  Bamflkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  in., 
and  of  the  head  97  ft.,  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  near 
Dublin,  15  tears  planted,  and  8  ft.  high.    In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  years 

{planted,  and  37  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft. :  at  Sc6auz,  10  years  nlanted,  and  fiO  ft.  high ; 
n  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  10  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high ;  at  Neniercs,  near  Nantes,  iS  ft. 
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hJ|h.  In  Suonj,  at  WBritti,  t5  jmn  pUnUd,  wkI  t5  ft.  hifh  i  ux]  tbe  TiriHy  F.  t  pnitapbf lU, 
M  ran  iilinud.  uul  i;  n.  high.  In  AuMtU,  u  Vioma,  In  the  UnlTrnin  BMinic  Oudin,  UR. 
blgb.    In  B»uto,u  Munich,  in  lbs  Bounk  Oirdcn,  M  jnn  tJulid,  uhI  IS  rt  hifh. 

CowoHerciat  Slafutict.  Plants,  in  London,  cott  li.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  It.  a 
packet;  at  Boll  waller,  plants  15  franca  a  hundred;  at  New  York,  85  ccdU 
each,  and  aeedi  1  dollar  a  quart. 

App.  i.  Other  ligneous  Spfcies  ofPtHea,  hardy  and  ha^-hardy. 

■  P.  MOM^t^ffa  Lun.hu  ilnpla  ante  liiK«UtelH*a,uid(ron  to  the  hel(hief  tlLlnCuD- 
Una  ;  bMl,  vhoueh  bardjr,  \\  ha*  not  ref  been  kntrodiued. 

■  F.  rtMtmiTa  Moc;  li  •  nptin  of  Uexles,  where  U  ftmu  ■  ihrub  bou  6  ft  In  10  ft.  1b  betahl  i 
P.  rttoetn*  Dm.  Ii  «  Meiki  ihnilt  of  the  nine  niei  undP.asdte  Lour,  b  ■  liniiileJHTnl  tie. 
dei,  ■  uUn  of  CocbiQ-Cbiiil.    TIwk,  If  introduced,  wnikt  pnbiMT  p«n  bud  j  « lultbuilT. 


AILJtNTUS  Deaf.    Tbb  Ailaitto.    Im.  Sgtt.  Polyg&niia  Bloius'cuu 

tkni.    Dsr.  Art  AaiJL  Pk- 1786.,  p.  Effl. ;  Dec.  Ptixl.,Sp.  68;  Don'i  Inn,  1.  p.  M 
■t,    Shat£*i-A,KUU,»nd  jfcr«*i  Vemedu  Ji —    *      -...^-.- 


And  the  main Ing  of  the  >borig{(Ur»«4 


Ksss , ... 

•Mrrnli>aipecleaii'Jlhll>,*hti»  Ihr  Piench  nKDei  ind  the  nunnlngortbe  ilH) 
Iwbif,  11  li  Old,  Tm  or  HUTU,  hsice  the  Gennu  Duw,  QfttteitHiuin,  Tree  o(  the 

X  1.  A.  GLANDULO^Sii  Detf.     The  glandulous-frocvif  Ailanto. 
UttMeaOam.    Dnt  Act  Acid.  Fir..  178H,  p.  961;  Dk  Frcid.,  1.  p  8B.  i  Don^  MllL, 
^mmuma.    :£  pin:»n  SoJ:  fnii.p.  fTL  (  Ahlii  hypHlDdfodnn  Wi      '      '  ■' 

KiiOidBtEA;  AiUnttatlinduleui,  Pr. !  drtuin  Oditirtuiiii. 
JhwrwiAui.    L'lUT{LS(irp.,LM.i  Wall.  D«xLBliL,Cl(e.:  RD 

and  (he  plau  of  Die  uce^n  out  Secodd  Volume. 
Spec.Char^^c,    Leaves impari-piunate  ;  the 

leaflets  coarsel;  toothed  at  tne  base;  the 

teeth  glandulou*  on  the  under  side;,  (Dee. 

Prod.,  i,  p.  89.)     A  deciduous  tree  of  the 

first  nnk,  introduced  from  China  in  1751, 

and  growing  to  the  hei^t  of  60  ft.  or  up- 
ward.   In  some  years,  the  tree  is  said  to 

bear  only  male  flowo^ ;  and   L'H^der  i 

states  that  only  twice  in  10  years  it  bore  1 

boUi  male  and  female  flowers  at  the  same  ' 

ame  in  France.     In  his  time,  it  had  pro-  i 

duced  frait  in  the_  Jardin  dea  Plantes  at  n 


It  has  also  ripened  fruit  at  White  Knighu  in  England.     The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  August,  are  in  lBrge,upright,  rather  compact  panicles,  of  a  whitish 

Ereen  colour,  and  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  fruit  resembles  the 
eys  of  the  ash,  but  is  smaller.  Hie  leaves  are  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length ;  those  pr^duced  by  idgorous  sucbers,  in  favourable  situations,  altidn- 
ing  Uie  tatter  dimensions.  The  tree  grows  with  great  rapidity  for  the  first 
10  or  IS  years,  producing  shoots  from  3  fl.  to  6  ft.  in  length  at  first,  and 
attaining  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  5  or  6  years  in  ^vourable  situ- 
ations. Afterwards  its  growth  is  much  slower.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  has  a  satiny  aspect,  and  is  bard,  and  well  fitted  for  the  puiposea 
of  cabinet-making.  The  tree  has  a  noble  appearance  when  dotneo  widi 
leaves  j  and  its  gigantic  boughs  and  shoots,  and  its  stra^ht,  erec^  (hick 
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trunk,  seem  to  justify  its  original  appellation  of  tree  of  faeayen.  On  the 
first  approach  of  firost,  the  leaflets  b^in  to  drop,  without  having  previously 
shown  any  great  change  of  colour,  displaying  m  this  respect  a  striking  dif- 
ference from  the  leaves  of  most  species  of  iZhus,  to  wnich  those  of  this 
tree  bear  a  general  resemblance. 

Geography t  History^  8fc,  This  species  of  AtUnhu  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  Seeds 
were  sent  to  England,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary D'Incarville,  in  1751 ;  and  they  were  sown  by  MUler  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Oarden,  and  by  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  at  Busbridge,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
same  year.  As  the  tree  produced  suckers  freely,  it  was  soon  generally  pro- 
pagated ;  and  there  are  many  fine  specimens  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  original  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Webb  was  cut  down  some*  years 
ago ;  but  several  others,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots  lefl  in  the  soil, 
were  in  existence  about  the  same  spot  when  we  visited  it  in  1834.  (See 
Gard.  Ma^,^  vol.  ix.  p.  481.)  The  tree  was  introduced  into  France,  in  1780, 
by  Mr.  Blaikie,  and  the  oldest  specimens  are  at  St.  Leu,  and  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  timber  having  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose  in  Europe,  because  trees  of  a  large  size  are  not  yet  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  their  being  cut  down  for  profitable  application.  In  France 
and  Italy,  it  is  much  valued  as  a  tree  for  shading  public  walks,  and  is  planted 
for  that  purpose  along  with  the  tulip  tree,  the  horsechestnut,  the  platanus, 
and  other  large-leaved  exotic  trees.  Its  leaves  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  which  is  a  very  great  recommendatiou,  and  they  continue  on  the 
tree,  and  retain  their  green  colour,  till  the  first  frosts  in  November ;  when  the 
leaflets  drop  suddenly  off,  the  petioles  remaining  on  oflen  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  tree  grows  in  any  soil,  though  one  that  is  light  and  somewhat 
humid,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  suit  it  best.  In  France,  it  is  said  to  thrive 
on  chalky  soils,  and  attain  a  large  size,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will 
grow.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  It  might  probably 
be  found  a  valuable  tree  to  be  treated  as  coppice,  and  cut  down  every  third  or 
fourth  year  for  fuel. 

Slaiistiet.  A.  gkmduldta  in  ike  Enviroiu  qf  London,  Tbe  largest  tree  it  at  Syon  $  ft  b  70  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  it.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  the  trunk  forms  an  erect  cohiinn  of  about 
30  ft.  before  it  branches,  and  the  head  is  hemispherical,  lliis  tree  flowers  and  fhiits  occasionally.  At 
Kew  there  is  a  tree  60  ft.  high  ;  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  one  50  ft.  high ;  in  the  Mile  End  Xursery, 
one  96  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  leaves,  even  In  the  tree  of  that  am  and  height, 
measuring  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  At  Fulham  Palace  there  fa  a  tree,  SO  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft.  high 
In  the  London  nurseries,  plants  are  Arequently  to  be  met  with,  of  two  or  three  years*  growth,  IS  ft 
high. 

A.  glandtnlhta  South  cf  London.  In  KeniL  at  C<ri)bam  Hall,  SO  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Langham  Fark,  9  yean  punted,  and  IS  ft.  high :  at 
Kidbrooke,  30  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

A.  glandulisa  North  of  London.  In  Bedfbrdshire,  at  Anqpthill  Furk,  9  years  planted,  and  IS  ft, 
high.  In  Berkshire,  at  white  Knights,  there  are  several  trees,  19  years  planted,  and  from  S7ft.  to 
30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunks  about  9  in.,  and  of  the  heads  about  SO  ft.:  these  trees  produce 
flowers  every  year,  and  firuit  occasionaUy.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Tfampte  House,  3  years  planted, 
and  7  ft.  high.  In  Cambridge,  in  the  grounds  of  St  John's  College,  there  are  two  tieea,  both  near 
the  river  Cam,  one  of  which  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Combe  Abliey,  10  yean  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high :  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  IS 
yean  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Worcestenhue,  at  Croome,  45  yean  planted,  and  QDft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  bead  90  ft. 

A.  glandutb»a  m  Scotland,  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hfarsel,  3  yean  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In 
Perthshfre,  at  Kinfkuns  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Afarthrle  Castle, 
10  yean  plAited,  and  S3  ft.  high.  In  Sutherlandsbire,  at  Duniobin  Castle,  43  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  S3ft.  .  ^ 

A.  glanduiota  in  Ireland.    At  Doblin,  in  the  Olasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  SO  yeea  p'^'tTf!,  and 


ipem 

Leu,  where  it  was  planted  on  a  Urge  scale  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  1794,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  ftom 
3ft.to3|r -t.       .    ^     .         -    .      _j  

Nerri^res, 

tanic 

in  drcumftrance  at  the  surlJMX  of  the  ground  j  when  in  flower,  the  diiagreeable  odour  which  prol 

ceeds  from  it  is  felt  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  {dnq  n^imiet  de  distance)  i  ko4  iu 

sucken  occupy  the  ground  for  40  ft.  or  50  ft  around  it  in  every  direction.    In  Saxony,  at  W&litx, 

a  trce^  SO  yean  planted,  is  S5  ft  high.     In  Austria,  At  Vicnaa,  in  the  Unlvenitj  BoCaoio  Garden. 


AaBORETUH    AND    FRtTTICETUU. 


«0n«  pluttd,  n  it  8Sft.  talthi  la  .KaoiUuI'i  NunRT.  Kjeia  ftmtti,  udaDft.  hwli',  d 
Bruk  «  tlw  LctUi*,  40  renn  pUnud,  ud  U  R.  h[^:  In  Fnwls.MSiuiaaoIi^3QTWii£m>id. 
and   n  tt  blgb  i    U  Iht   PAun  Inwl,  8  isn  pluUd,  ami  K  ft.  hi()i.     In  Baniii,  il  llunkt. 

In  the  Bountc  Garden,  M>  ran  plHitVLuid  wit.  h)(h.  In  EhiwTV.UOatllBan.UiUxUBinnlQ 
Bounlc  Oirdn,  10  )«n  pluUd.  ud  SDft.  higb.  In  CukL  mi  WUbdultaSIW,  SD  ft,  »(&.  In 
Sweden.  aE  Lund,  In  thr  Botanic  Gudu,  fl  ^ru*  planted,  iDd  4IL  blglL  In  tluf,  at  Mopu,  O 
yoin  planted,  and  GO  tL.  Iiifb. 

OnuiUTcMi  Slaiuhei.     I^anti.'in  the  London  nurseries,  are  It,  Sd,  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  ?. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


OF   TBB   HARDY   AND   HALF-KARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLAKTS  OF   THB 
ORDBR   CORIA'CRS. 

This  order  consist*  of  only  one  genua,  of  which  there  is  one  species  quite 
bardj,  end  one  or  two  others,  nativea  of  New  Zealand  and  NepaC  which  are 
probably  half-hardy. 

GENua  1. 


□ 


CORIA'RIA  Num.     Tub  Cobiaria.    Ltn.  &fil.  DiiE'da  Dedindritt. 
Hrmttflcattm.    KlH.  In  Ac(.Fh.,  ini.t  l£.i  Dee-Pnid.,!.  P>7».i  Don't  KUL,  L  p.  Sia. 
^mjifmct.    Rednd,  Fr.  -,  OertienUauch,  Orr. 
StrHiliait.    Flunnri— .ahldci  C  ■•TiUINli  beln(  luid  bgUi  la  tannine  leubcr  ud  la  d)iiBf 

Gm,  Char,,  S[c,  Floviert  ^tfaer  hermaphrodite,  moncecious,  or  dioecioiu. 
Cal^  &.parted.  PelaU  5,  sepaloid,  smaller  than  the  lobes  of  the  calji. 
SUmen$  10,.hypagynous,  5  between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  angles  of 
the  OTarium,  5  between  the  petals  and  the  furrows  oftbe  ovarium.  A»&en 
bursiiDg  by  longiitudinal  slits.  StyU-aaae.  Stigtaai  5,  long,  Bwl-<haped. 
Carpett  5,  surrounding  a  fleshy  axis ;  when  ripe,  close  together,  but  se- 
pante,  not  opeuug,  1-seeded,  surrounded  with  ElAndutar  lobes.  Ora/eand 
seed  pendulous.  Aliumtn  none.  Embryo  strai^t.  —  Branches  square,  op- 
posite Leares  oj^Msite,  simple,  3-ribbed.  (LnuUey,  Introd.  to  N,  S.,  and 
Key.} 

■  1.  C.  JfYRTiroLU  L.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Coriaria. 

fifcaWlMtfeii.    Lln.Sp.,14ffr.  i  DecPnid.,  1.  P.7S9.I  Don'iHUt.,  I.  p.Sie. 

Amms.    Fiotol  Ah  Carojeun,  oi  Radoul  k  Feuilk*  ik  Ujrf,  Fr. ;  MrtunUattiliir  <1«t. 

Emtrilmgi.'ljm.lB.,t.K3.i  Dil  Ham.,  L L  13. ;  Wall.  Dead.  Brit,  1 1C& )  ud oujb- UO. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  aeute,  160 
three-nerved,  on  short  foot-stalks,  glabrous. 
Flowers  in  rather  uprisht  racemes.  {Dec. 
Prod,,  i.  p.  739.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
to  the  hei^t  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  in  hedges  end 
waste  places.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1629,  and  has  since  been  frequent  iu  col- 
lections, flowering  firom  Hay  to  August.  In  its 
native  country,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  tan- 
ning, end  for  dyeing  black ;  but  wheth^  it 
is    cultivated   for    tnis    purpose,    or   merely 

githered  where  found   wild,   we   have  not  been   able  to   ascertain.     In 
ritain,  it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  undershrub,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  myrtle-like  leaves,  and  the  handsome  frond-like  form  of  ita  braocfaea. 
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According  to  Dumont,  the  leaves,  and  more  especially  the  berries,  are  a 
deadly  poisoD,  both  to  man  and  animals.  The  leaves  have  been  employed 
in  France  to  adulterate  senna  leaves,  and  have  produced  fatal  conse- 

?uence8.  It  is  stated  by  Fee,  that  several  soldiers  of  the  French  army  in 
!atalonia  became  stunified  by  eating  the  berries,  and  three  of  them  died  in 
conseouence.  The  snoots  of  this  plant  very  frequently  die  down  to  the 
ground ;  so  that  it  is  never  to  be  seen,  in  Britun  at  least,  with  shoots  of 
above  3  or  4  years'  growth ;  bat  it  sends  up  shoots  from  its  roots  freely 
every  year;  and  these  shoots  are  sometimes  3f%,  or  4fh  in  length. 

A  3.  C.  nepale'nsis  IVaU,  PL  As,  Rar.,  t.  289.,  The  Nepal  Coriaria, 

growi  in  N«|»l  at  heights  of  flrotn  5000  ft.  to  7000  ft.,  and  ii  applied  to  the  lame  purpoees  as  C.  myr- 
tifMia ;  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  the  berries  are  eaten  by  the  InbaUtanta. 

A  3.  C  microphy'lla  Pohr,,  The  small-leaved  Coriaria, 

fVom  Peru;  synon.  C  sarmentbsa  Font.,  Arom  New  Zealand,  introduced  In  1883:  and  some  other 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  species  not  yet  in  the  country,  may,  probably,  be  Ibund  half-hanlv;  because^ 
as  the  great  body  of  the  plant  is  under  ground,  it  may  be  prcMtected  by  leaves  or  litter  during  winter : 
even  if  the  top  should  die  down  every  year,  lilLe  that  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  shoots  may  spring  up 
again  ttom  the  root  every  spring. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  STAPHYLEAH:SiE. 

Genus  1. 


liL 


STAPHYLE^A  L.    The  Staphylba,  or  Bladder-nut  Thee.   Lin.  Sytt. 

Pent&udria  Di-Trig^nia. 

Ideni^lcatkm.    Lin.  Oen.  No.  574. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  S. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  a  2. 
Sunongmei,    Staphylodftndron  Tmnm. :  Staphilier,  nux  ristachier.  Fir, ;  Fimpemuss,  Ger. 


otftM.  Abridged  firom  Staphylodendron,  its  name  before  the  days  of  Linnseus,  derived  ftom 
ttapkuie,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  and  demdnmt  a  tree}  the  flowera  and  ftuits bdng  dispoeod  in  clusters, 
and  the  plant  bdng  Ugneous. 

Gen,  Ckaf,y  ^c.  Calyx  of  5  coloured  sepals,  connected  at  the  base,  in  SDSti- 
vation  imbricate.  Fetak  5,  in  sBstivation  imbricate.  Stamens  5,  perigynous, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  and  opposite  the  sepab.  A  koge  urceolate  disk, 
or  nectary,  within  the  corolla.  Ovarium  3-  or  3'celled,  superior.  FruU 
membraneous.  Seeds  with  a  bony  testa,  and  a  large  truncate  hiluro.  Leaves 
opposite,  pinnate,  with  both  common  and  partial  stipules.  Flowers  in 
terminal  stalked  racemes.  (Lindley,  Inirod,  to  N.  S, ;  from  the  character  of 
the  order.) 

A  1.  S.  TRiFoh^iA  L,    The  three-Zfo/S^^^leaved  Staphylea,  or  Bladder^ut 

Tree. 

Identification.    Lla  Sp.,  SS6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  8. ;  Doo*s  Mill,  8.  p.  2. 
^numffme$.    Staphilier  a  Feullles  tern^cs,  A-. ;  Viiglnische  Pimpemuss,  Qer. 
Engravingg.    Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  81. }  N.  Du  Ham.,  vi.  1. 12. :  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  36. ;  Krauss,  1. 109. ; 
£.  of  pn,  No.  3823. ;  and  our  /g.  161.  in  flower,  and  flg.  162.  in  flruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  The  leaf  of  3  leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate, 
regularly  sawed,  and,  when  young,  pubescent;  the  stvle  smooth;  the 
capsule  bladdery.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  2.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  on  rocks.  It  was 
introduced  in  1640,  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

♦  LL  8 


ARBOBKTUM   AND    FRUTICETUH. 


It  growl  to  tfae  hdsht  i^  6  ft. 

or  e  ft.  Iliough  aaa  aptaea 
y  was    cultivated  by  the   elder 

b  Tradescant,  it  haa   never   be- 

*  come  verv  commoa  in  British 

eiu.  It  is  propagated  either 


mp    ^ 


ittmgi.  Plants, 
in  LondoD,  oost  1(.  6d.  each ; 
at  BoUwrller,  I  franc ;  and  at 
New  York,  25  cents. 

•  2.  S.  PiNHA^'A  L,     The  i^nnated-^saf  Stapbylea,  ot  Bladder-mat  Tm. 

nnmninm.    Un.  Sp.,3B8.iDK.  Pnd..«.p.3.i  DsnlNlU.i.p.S. 

afmeigmrt.    Supkf laModiu  pianltum  &y  |  StiiihUlu  t  FcuiUa  liUM,  A-.  i  i^MlDe  Flaf*- 

Mfmlirti.    &i|.Bol.,L  USO.i  Hith  AHiiU.,  t.3t.  i  E.  afFi.,sai.;  udoarjU.  IS. 

^ee.  Char.,  S^.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  5—7 
oblong,  perfect! jg^roun,  serrated  leaflets; 
the  flowers  in  racemes ;  the  capsules  men>- 
braneouB  and  bladdery.  (Dec.  Prod,,  iL 
p.  S.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with  leans 
aomewhtt  like  those  of  the  ash  or  the 
elder;  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and 

thickets;  and  generally  considered  indi-  igo 

MiouB  to  England ;  though,  according  to  * 
Kay,  it  was  scarcely  found  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  be  deemed  certidnly  wild.  Sniith 
describes  it  (En^.  Fhr.,  ii.  p.  III.)  as  a 
smooth  branching  shrub,  throwing  up 
many  side  suckers.  In  gardens,  it  is  to 
be  found  from  6fl.  to  12  ft.  high,  and 
exhilntins  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  the  preceding  speciea; 
and  forming  a  siDcular  abject,  when  in  fruit,  from  its  large  bikddtfy 
capsulet.  Bach  of  these  c^nules  contains  a  hard  smooth  nut,  which, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  strung  as  a  bead  by  the  Roman  Cathofica. 
Haller  says  that  the  kernels  taste  like  those  of  the  pittacda,  and  are 
eaten  in  Germany  by  children ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the 
case  in  England;  for  Gerard  says  the  kernels,  though  sweet  at  first,  are 
succeeded  by  a  nauseous  taste,  and,  finally,  they  act  as  an  emetic.  The 
wood  is  hard,  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  close  grained;  but  it  is  seldom 
found  of  a  sufficient  size  to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  Bowers 
contmn  a  great  deal  of  honey,  and  are  veiy  attracdve  to  bees.  In  the 
London  nurseries,  the  plant  is  generally  cultivated  by  dde  suckers,  by 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  ■  month  of  September,  or  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  m  abundance.  The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  theyaic 
ripe ;  because,  as  they  coniain  an  oil,  they  very  soon  become  rancid.  They 
should  not  be  covered  with  more  thiui  huf  an  inch  of  soil.  They  will  come 
up  the  following  June,  with  two  large,  lance-shaped,  seminal  leaves;  thou^ 
some^mes  they  do  not  come  up  for  two  years.     Price  as  in  the  preceding. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Sptcies  t^ Stapht/lea. 

m  S.  S*miUi,  Da.  hH  Imm  like  S.  Uf fblii  and  while  nodding  flswen.    IE  !•  ■  uitlTe  of  tbt 

A  S.  ktumhtaa  Ruii  (t  Pit.  hu  \tmi  ilka  S.  plnnkti.    It  li  ■  uUts  of  Peru,  vbm  It  (rowi 
to  the  tae^t  of  U  A. 

END    OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUUE. 
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